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INDIAN CINEMATOGRAPH 
COMMITTEE. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Instructions. 

7/ you are willing to answer any of the questions kindly send your reply 
as soon as possible to the Secretary , Indian Cinematograph Committee , 
whose address will he e j a Presidency Post master f Horn bay (up to V\lh 
November) ; and thereafter cjo Postmast et\ General Post Office, Lahore (up 
to dOth November) ; and thereafter cjo Home Department , Delhi . 

Introductory. 

1. Have you any special knowledge of, or connection with the Cine- 
matograph Industry either in India or abroad? It’ so, what!' 

GJesekai.. 

2. (a) In your experience to what extent do Indians O') of the educated 
classes and (2) of the illiterate classes frequent. Cinemas;' To what extent 
is such attendance 1 on the increase r (Please explain to what place or area 
your answer refers.) 

(h) Can you give an idea of the composition of an average Cinema 
audience in the locality ni which you ran speak ? 

(c) Wha! proportion of the ■nidi.enou consists of children under M or 
adolescents of impress ion able age? 

PART I. 

Film In du s t ry . in India, 

d. Have you any opinion as to what classes of films are the most popular 
with Indian audiences and generally in India ? 

•I. Are the exhibitors catering adequately for Indian audiences? If not, 
what are the reasons? 

o. Arc Indian-produced films, depicting Indian life, readily available to 
exhibitor"-? If so, 

(a) are they of good quality? 

(h) are they popular? 

(r) irs it ordinarily less or more profitable to show an Indian than a. 
Wesfern film? Can you cite any examples of success I ui Indian 
films ? 

(>. (a) Do you think that, film.', of Indian life, topical Indian new* and 
scenes (with Indian actors) depicting stone* from the national literature, 
history and mythology would be more popular with Indian audiences than 
the prevalent Western films? 

(h) Of such films, what kind would appeal most strongly 

(1) to the educated classes? 

(2) to the illiterate population? 

7. Is difficulty experienced in obtaining suitable films for exhibition to 
the British and Indian Troops? It so, in what way exactly are the films 
unsuitable? What sort of films are both suitable and popular? 

8. (a) Are you satisfied with the present condition of the Industry in this 
country in its several branches of production, distribution and exhibition? 

( i* ) 
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(b) If you are not satisfied^ what in your opinion are the main difficulties 
besetting the Industry and what means would you suggest for assisting it? 

9. Are good films readily obtainable by exhibitors at reasonable prices f 

If not, is there any special reason for this? 

Is there any monopoly or tendency to monopoly of the supply or exhibi- 
tion of films? 

10. Do the systems of “ block ” and 11 blind ” booking and of iC first 
rim ” or “ key theatres” exist in India? 

If so. explain the advantages and disadvantages thereof to the Trade and 
the Public. 

11. Have; the exhibitors in this country sufficient facilities for previewing 
films ? 

Have you any suggestions to make on this matter? 

12. To what extent is the Amusement Tax (where it exists) a handicap 
to the exhibitor? 

Id. How 7 does the present Customs Tariff on imported films affect the 
exhibitors? How far is it useful for promoting the indigenous production of 
films? What suggestions have you to make regarding the Tariff generally on 
all materials connected with the Film Industry? 

II. Do you consider that an increased use of the Cinema for educational 
purposes in schools and for adult- education in Agriculture, Public Health, 
etc., by Government or other agencies would help the growth of the film 
industry in this country? 

Is there any demand for such films? 

Jo. Are conditions in this country favourable to development of an Indian 
film-producing industry on a large scale? 

What are the reasons for your opinion? 

Hi. Do you consider that there are Indian producers, directors, actors, 
actresses and scenario-writers of sufficient technical knowledge, enterprise, 
resource and adaptability on whom the country can depend for a substantial 
output of films of real competitive exhibition value? 

What measures would you suggest to supply any deficiency ? 

17. Do you consider that, sufficient, capita] in India is or will he forth- 
coming for film-production? 

IS. Do von consider that aui table Government action whether legislative 
or administrative may he an effective incentive and encouragement to private 
enterprise for film production? Can you suggest, what suitable action ran 
he taken hy Government ? 

19. How does the cost of film-production in this country compare with 
that in other countries? 

2n. (ff> Do any of your proposals involve expenditure from Government- 
funds? If so, do you think that such expenditure is justifiable, having 
regard to the other needs of the country? 

(h) Have, you any suggestions to make regarding the sources from which 
such expenditure may he met? 

21. What is your opinion regarding a proposal which has been made that 
to ensure the production and exhibition of films conforming to moral 
standards, to provide a centralised neutral distributing agency and furnish 
a fair market, and to inaugurate the use of teaching and propaganda films, 
and generally to improve the conditions of the Film Industry in all its 
aspects, including censorship, n State agency should he created to undertake 
the management of the Film Industry as a monopoly? 

Ftf w f of th tf 1> ri f ink Co ni tn o n wealth • 

22. Should Tndia participate in the policy outlined in the resolution of 
the Imperial Conference to give some measure of encouragement to British 
Empire films, and if so, would such participation 

(a) assist the development of her own film industry, 
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{b) assist in making herself better known and understood throughout 
the Empire and the world, and 
i c ) improve the standard of Western til ms shown in India '( 

Have you any suggestions as to the methods of putting such a policy 
into practice and the limitations, if any ? 

23. («) To what extent can cinema pictures be used for making known 
the conditions, resources and habits of the peoples, and the activities of the 
various Governments of the British Commonwealth of Nations to each other? 

(b) What measures would you suggest for getting the various Govern- 
ments to co-operate to this end? 

PART II. 

Social Aspects and Control . 

24. (a) Do you consider that any class of films exhibited in this country 
has a demoralising or otherwise injurious effect upon the public? 

(b) Js there a general circulation of immoral or criminally suggestive 
films? 

(r) In your opinion what class of film is harmful? To whom is it harm- 
ful? Jn what way is it harmful? 

(d) Consider specifically whether censorship is adequate in the cases of 

(1) “ Sex ” films, 

(2) “ Crime ” films. 

{<:) Do you consider there has been any increase? of crime in your Province 
due to the Cinema? 

(/) Support your statements wherever possible by instances within your 
persona 1 k u o wledge . 

2o. Do you consider that the differences in social customs and outlook 
between the West and the blast necessitate special consideration in the com 
worship of tiJins in this country? 

20. (a) Should more care he taken in censoring films likely to offend re! i- 
g i u us s u seep i i b i 1 i. I i <\s ? 

(M Can you give an example of any film which has offended the religious 
susceptibilities of any class of the community? 

27. (a) Have any of the films exhibited in India a tendency to mis- 
represent Western civilization or to lower it in the eyes of Indians? Is it a 
fact that, films representing Western life arc generally unintelligible to an 
uneducated Indian or an? largely misunderstood by him? If so, do undesir- 
able results follow from this? Have you any suggestions to make on this 
point? 

(/>’) Do you know of any films exhibited abroad which have a tendency 
to misrepresent Indian civilisation ? If so, were they produced in India? 

28. Has any class of film shown in this country a bad effect on — 

(a) children? 

(ft) adolescents? 

It so — 

(!) what class of film? 

(2) in what way is it harmful? 

29. Are vou in favour of certification of certain films as “ For Adults 
Only’’? 

30. Are you in favour of prohibiting all children below a certain age from 
visiting Cinemas except for special “Children’s Performances ” ? If so, 
why? What age do you suggest? 

31. (a) Do you consider that censorship is an effective method of guarding 
against misuse of the film? 

32. Do you think that the present system of Censorship in your Province 
is satisfactory? If not, in what way is it defective? Can you suggest any 
improvement ? 
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33. Would a strict Censorship — * 

(a> interfere unreasonably with the recreations of the people? 

(b) involve a falling off in the attendance at Cinemas? 

(c) unduly interfere with the freedom required for artistic and in- 

spirational development? 

34. (a) Do you advocate the replacement of the present Provincial Boards 
of Censors by a single Central Board? 

(1) If so, why? 

(2) Would this cause any inconvenience to the Trade? 

(3) How should such a Central Board be constituted? 

(4) Where should it be situated P 

(b) Or, would you advocate a Central Board in addition to the Provincial 
Boards? 

(r) If you advocate a Central Board working either alone or with Provincial 
Boards, how would you regulate the relationship between the various Boards 
and the Central and Local Governments? 

(d) How should such a Board or Boards he financed? 

35. (a) Is the present constitution of the Provincial Boards (of which at 
least half the Members must, under the law, be non-officials) satisfactory? 

( h) Would you prefer a whole-time experienced well-paid officer as 
Censor at each centre, to he assisted by an Advisory Board of non-officials? 

30. (a) Do you think that the present system (prevailing at Bombay and 
Calcutta) under which films are ordinarily examined by inspectors subordinate 
to the Board is satisfactory P Art: such inspectors sufficiently well qualified 
for the work? What sort of qualifications are essential? 

(M Or do you think that all films should he examined by Members of the 
Board? It so. do you consider that gentlemen ol suitable standing will bo 
available who would be prepared to devote sufficient time to the examinai ion 
of films fur a reasonable remuneration ? 

37. (r/) Aie there adequate safeguards under the Act for preventing the 
exhibition of a film which may be objectionable locally although it has been 
passed by a Board in souk* other part of India? 

(Jr) .Do you consider that any safeguards, are needed? 

3?*b Do you know any instances ol films which have been passed by a 
Board of Censors in one Province and found objectionable in another 
Province ? 

39. Have you come across any instances of pictures disapproved or banned 
from exhibition in the country of origin or in Great Britain being exhibited 
in India? 

b). Should posters, handbills and advertisements of Cinema performances 
!\bii he censored? What measures would you suggest for such censorship 
without undue restriction on freedom? 

Rave you noticed any such advertisements which were objectionable? 
In what w ay wore they object ionable ? 

41. Have you noticed any improvement in the moral standard of the 
films exhibited in India in recent years? 

42. Have you any suggestions to make for getting 1 he co-operation of the 
trade in the matter of the Censorship? 

43. (a) Is there need for a stricter control over the import, and export of 
films? 

(h) If so, why? 

(c) What methods should bo adopted for this purpose? 

44. To what extent could public bodies and the Press assist in maintain- 
ing a good standard of films? 

45. (a) Should some control ho exercised by Government over film-produc- 
tion. and if so, what should Ik? the nature of such control? 

(!>) Should all film-producing agencies be registered and licensed, and 
their studios periodically inspected? 



NOTE. 

In the case of those whose names are marked with 
an asterisk the record of oral evidence was not cor- 
rected by the witness. 
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•Oral Evidence of the Punjab Board of film Censors, on Thursday, the 

24th November 1927. 

The following Members of the Board were present: — 

(1) Mr. J. E. Parkinson, M.A., Principal, Central Training College, 

(2) Miss M. Bose., 

(3) Mrs. Shah Nawaz, 

(4) Mr. H. W. Webb, 

(5) Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Director of the Information 

Bureau, and Secretary of the Board. 

/ 'hoi rrnan : Are you all here? 

.1. No, not all. The Commissioner is in camp, and Mr. Yusuf Ali and 
Dfwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath are not coming. 

Q. We are very glad to meet you, ladies and gentlemen. I see this board 
was only newly started last September. How many meetings have you hod? 

A. Only one meeting. And that was only a preliminary one. AVe had to 
settle and discuss preliminaries. 

Q. Can you tell us what led to this change? 

Khou Bahadur Sawah Muzaffar Khan: We don’t know, Sir, except that 
we got a letter from the Government asking us to serve. 

(,). AVe are told it is more in connection with the two producing studios 
here that this board has l>een appointed. Have you censored any of the 
films produced in this place? 

.1. I, as Secretary, have seen two films. The members have seen one 
film of the local production. 

Q. They were both produced in Lahore? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. There are studios here? 

A. There is a studio here. There is another studio which we have not 
seen . 

Q. Who runs the studio which you have seen? 

A. Mr. Shorey. 

Q. Is he coining before us? 

.1. T don’t know. I could send for him if you want him. 

Q. AVhat is the name of Mr. Sliorey \s studio? 

A. The Punjab Film Company. 

AVhen was that studio started, do you know? 

A. I think Mr. Shorey first started this work about 2 years ago. 

<?• And they have produced only one film so far? 

A. No, Sir. I think they have produced about 7 or 8 films. 

<?. You censored only one? 

A. I censored qply one because we have only just begun. 

Q. Before that where were they censored ? 

•1* They were more or less departmental films so they ivere not censored. 

* your pardon, there was one film produced by Mr. Shorey, which 

the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore saw a year after. He was not a regular 
censor but 1 think I advised Mr. Shorey that it would be better if the 
Deputy Commissioner saw that film. 
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y. I suppose you are interested in the cinema!' You go to the cinema, 
yl though your hoard was only recently started. 

Miss 1 certainly don’t go to ithe cinema unless it is something very 

special. 

Q. None of you have interested yourself in the subject so as to be able 
to teil ub whether there is a possibility for the industry in this province?' — 
What are the potentialities? 

Mrs. Shal Xairaz: I think there in ^possibility. There is a growing need 
which has been felt by most of the educated people that they should have 
films which would tell them of their historical events. 

( t l. You think the Indian public want them I' 

.1 . 1 think they do. 

Mr. Parkinson ; ( an 1 give my experience. I have one of the-e cinema 
kodaks and I amuse myself in a war- by going to various schools and colleger 
and filming them and other educational activities and I have always found 
my men extraordinarily interested in seeing the«e and the schools and other 
persons concerned have frequently asked me whether 1 would take my 
cinema and show them. And the men see it again and again ami again. 
And that is the only experience l have had. 

Q. Not only the students hut the general public? 

A. I am speaking purely of students. But they always come in crowds it 
you show films like that. And they offer to buy my films. And judging 
from that, there is a great demand for suitable cinema films here. 

Q. 1 mean Indian scenes and Indian traditions? 

.1. They are all Indian films. Different educational activities that go 
on how and round about. 

(/. 'that is what we found in Bombay too. that people preferred Indian 
fib»* to western films. 

Mrs. .Shah A mraz: Stories like the Mnhubharat should appeal to the 
public very much. 

ty- Of course in this prov ince history requires very careful handling? 

1. 011 yes. 

Q. -Modern histury would perhaps have To bt* avonled:' 

.1 It will have to f>e for the present. 

Khati Knhadur J \mrnh Mnzafinr Khan: With the present communal fen- 
mion. 

V; .>‘ >u "ant Indian history more modern than A. I). 1 .000 it would 
l*e difficult to handle the Mibjeet. . 

Mr. Parkinson: I don’t know whether it will interest you. But I have 
also a full size cinema. Of course, obviously I cannot take films myself, but 
I fincl extraordinary difficulty in getting suitable films to show. I have got 
the cinema but cannot get the film. ** 

Mt\ <>n t n; A ou mean you have got the projector? 

A. \es, and the generator. But I have not !>een able to get the films. 

I'hiirman: You think at any rate, m. far as inst-nietionnl films are con- 
cerned— whether it he propaganda, pultir health, modern methods of agri- 
culture. or general subjects for the education and iustruotieu of the people 
and topical 

Alts, .shah A a >ra,: ; It is one of the best means of propaganda. 

Q. Now av hat is ymir considered opinion on the point? You think the 
Ooyermnent should undertake the production of such films or do vou think 
il it is lei t to private agency, they would 1* able to do it. 

a ■' I would not give an opinion on that because 

" fflw-e not come to any conclusion. 

Mrs. Hhah Aohwt; But (/vernmeuT si amid give niowoTKiiies to certain 
(*t*nif)iunts. 
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Chairman : T should like you to think over it. Because it won't pay the 
private agencies to produce such educational films. 

Mr. Crreri: You have just told us you could not get the film*. 

Chairman : It won’t 1*? an attractive proposition commercially to them, 
although they may Ik? induced to exhibit a certain length along with their 
programme. But this is more the function of Government than of a private 
agency, isn’t it? 

Mr*. Shah Xairaz: We have to think of it carefully, because money is 
Hooded in this country for so many things. 

if. Quite true, hut this is a question of the instruction of the people. 

Mrs. Shah Xawaz: Yes. In connection with health propaganda and also 
moral*, m; could have films made with the funds at our disposal, 

if. But apart from this, you think that it is essential that it should 
bo undertaken? 

t. Oh yes. 

If. Of course if private agencies are tort hconiing. so much the better. Do 
\ oil think private agencies will he forthcoming in any reasonably short 
time in thia province Y 

Khan Jiahaihn Xairnh Maiaffai Khun: We have got already two agencies 
and T think there should W Ho difficulty about that. And as far as Govern- 
ment departments are concerned, they are given work either hy one or the 
other of the departments. 

If. What else do they dor 

1. That is what T tell them: you should not depend entirely ot> Gov- 
ernment work and the t>est thing would he for you to produce your own 
productions. In the Punjab, for instance, leaving aside the historical side 
nf ihe question, if you could take up love stories. 1 think these would be 
very welcome if they are pnq>erly done. Some of these stories would give 
the host of sceneries in Gujarat and other district'*, river scenes and tilings 
of that son, and these are "lories that- are appreciated not only hy the 
educated people hut even atmmg the villagers. That is the most important 
part. Am Mi Shnrey told me. it was only on account, of want of funds and 
lack of good actors that he was not able to do anything. 

O. Ktefv where that is the complaint. There is no training. 

.4. If we could get good trained actors I think this department should 
certainly mejshadow foreign films hut only if they are properly trained. 

if. So if Indian films could be properly produced it would create a taste 
rof Indian films much more than for western films, to which people now 
go because they eannoi get Indian liliiiM? 

.1. Of course, ordinary Indian films would not be ot much interest, hut 
it we produce these films that f spoke about. I mean go to any cottage or 

pakiee you hear the name of If properly done. I think these would 

appeal to the masses in the Punjab. 

(f. What I am anxious to know is whether there is any possibility of 
films l>eiug produced in any reasonable quantity by private agencies. 

A. None. I think it would lie difficult. Capital is shy and people have 
not got so much continence in these people. If there is a sort of Govern- 
ment help coupled with private enterprise we could do a lot. 

Mi. I'urkmton: Perhaps it would be advisable to find out what Govern- 
ment is doing in this connection. 

if. We have got sonic information about that. There are two aspects 
*f the question. Other countries have produced educational films, take for 
instance Germany and America, then such of them as are suitable for 
this country might I*e imported and you may keep a film library. 

.1. Perhaps the films produced in England or America would not be 
suitable for this country. For example, I was looking at some the other 
day that I could get for the college. They concern themselves with agri- 
cultural modern devices. Well. T am afraid that would make no appeal 



whatever to the Indian peasant. I don’t think India is quite ready for 
that yet. 

Q. But still f think it could be introduced into the minds of the- 
peasants. That is one of the subjects on which T am very keen. 

A. But would you go quite so far? There would he no demand for it. 
No private company would take it on. But if the Government subsidises a 
particular private company by buying so many films or giving a subsidy 
simply for this school for propaganda, .1 think good work would l>e done. 

Mr. Coat man: When you say ‘'Government” you mean the provincial 
Government ? 

A. Yes. and that is what the provincial Government is doing now. 

Chairman: There is one other aspect of the question. There are various- 
provincial Governments and most of the public health and other films would 
be used throughout the country. Instead of each Government going in for 
it* expenditure in this connection, would it not be better if they pool 
their resources together and have a common studio or central laboratory 
where both production and distribution can take place? Would it not be 
better, cheaper and more economical? 

A. It should be more economical but I doubt whether it would be quite 
so satisfactory. 

Q. 1 mean, there would be an advisory board for each povinee to advise 
what is required for each province. 

A. But isn’t the provincial committee competent to do that? 

Q. That: is what we are anxious to find out; whether the provinces are 
prepared to pay the funds needed for a studio and distributing agency 
like that. 

Khan Bahadur Xairab Muzaffar Khan: As far as I imv aware, Sir. the 
Punjab Government is anxious on that point and so far as propaganda in 
different departments is concerned, we have been getting films prepared by 
one company. 

Q. They have no studios themselves? 

A. I think probably the Director of Agriculture will he able to tell you. 
I hear that they are starting that work, at Lvallpur. 

Q. Well, at any rate, they realise the importance of the education of 
the masses by means of the film? 

A. They realise that. 

Mr. Parkinson : In fact, so much so that we have our own motor lorry. 
We have the train. And 1 think the idea is to extend this further when 
we find whether it is successful or not. 

Q I am glad to hear that. Now, 1 think as other officers of the 
Government are coming, who will be more interested, 1 do not propose to* 
trouble you further on that point. J wanted to have your view. You con- 
sider such methods of instruction to Ik* up-to-date and most essential? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, of course, as parents and as citizens, you are interested in the 
proper use of the film. Are you satisfied now with the existing films that 
are shown? 1 mean with the effect produced on the people? Are they 
productive of good? 

Mr. Parkinson: Frankly, I sa}' no. 

Miss. Bose: So do I. 

Mr. Parkinson; I raised the question with members of my staff who are 
in a better position to judge than I am and without exception they told 
ine that the usual films show- n — I mean the American drama film, — is 
decidedly harmful. Their reason was that the majority of the audience 
regard the scenes vshown in the cinema as being typical of western civilisa- 
tion, that the people were not sufficiently educated to understand the spirit 
in which the film is produced. 
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4>. That is the objection. Any other objection? 

A. That was the only objection. 

Mix* Bone: The ladies are very much against the scenes shown. I asked 
them their opinion and they all cried it down. When I spoke to them about 
educational films they all said, 4 * Oh, yes, we like them, but we do not like 
the standard pictures that are shown to our children and we do not allow 
them to go.” 

But surely the cinema is an amusement, people go there for amuse- 
ment, and if you are going to make it merely an educational factor, people- 


Mis* Bose: They are certainly conservative ladies. They say it becomes; 
a very exciting thing for the children, and if they go to such things 
over and over again nothing will keep them away from them, and my 
pandit told me that they go so far as to steal money from their parents. 

Q. People are going in large numbers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Both men and women ? 

A. Many women go too now. 

Q. So that 1 mean it is a relaxation to them. They go there after a 
hard day's work for relaxation. 

A. Some of the pictures are not at all good for boys and girls. The 
pictures of western life they see — they think it is all very bad and it 
brings the western people down in their estimation. It is very sad that 
they should have a very poor idea of England and America. 

Mr. Parkinson : Relaxation? It is an excitement among the student 
community. 

Q. Supposing you do not show those pictures which you have iu mind, 
do you think that the cinema will attract adults? 

.1. Possibly not. 

Q. Either you will have to close down the cinema or censor the film 
in the way in w'hich you want to ... . 

.4. Or try to develop a blotter type of picture. 

Q. You do not mind my putting a few questions? Is the Indian mind 
satisfied with what it sees in actual life among the Europeans? I)o you 
think they understand it, say, your short skirts, and other things? 

A. Probably not. But you do not find a man kissing iu the street. 

Q. Probably you have a passing kiss. 

.1. It is not a passing kiss on the screen. 

Q . What is the remedy? Js not education the proper remedy? Do you 
think that shutting the eyes of people and keeping them in the dark will 
help? is it the proper remedy for that? 

.1. I think so, for the present. 

Q. How long will you do that? 

A, Until education has created a better public opinion. It is a matter 
of education. 

Q. Don’t you think the more they come to know r it, the more will they 
give it a stage value and not consider it real? Do you think they really 
care to think alxnit what they have seen when they have gone home? Do 
you think they really keep it in mind? 

Miss. Bose : They do. 

Mr. Webb: The younger generation do that. 

Q . The younger generation whether of the east or of the west is the 
same. You do not make any difference between western young and eastern 
young ? 

Mr. Parkinson: Except that the western youths understand the back- 
ground of these dramatic films more than the eastern. 
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Q. So that it i% not a question of the so-railed uneducated classes but 
of the youth? 

/I. And the knowledge behind. 

j|fr«. Shah Nawaz: If it is a question of the youth why not show them 
the other side and let them sec? what they will see later on life? 

Miss. Bose: Why should you bring these things into prominence ? 

Q So long as you have the west with you, how' can you hide it? Slip- 
posing young people go to England would you prevent them from going 
to the pictures? 

M is a Bose. They are not illiterate people nor do they belong t«> the masses. 
Q. la it the young or the illiterate you have in mind? 

Jf is a Bose: Both. 

(f. ft is a very difficult problem for us. Oil the one side you will kill 
the industry if you do not make it attractive, and on the other hand 
you have this possibility of injury to the public. The only thing you men- 
tioned, Mr. Parkinson, was the possibility of the westerner being misjudged. 
You did not say it has any demoralising effect, f asked you whether there 
was any other reason mentioned and you told me no. There is no question 
of demoralisation of the Indian public? 

Mr, Parkinson: 1 certainly think if you are showing vice and passionate 
scenes it should have n demoralising effect. 

(k Then it has a demoralising effect also? 

A. Yes. 

( t h So that that is another ground on which you object? 

. 1 . It is the same thing, it is only another aspect. 

V- It is not the same thing. 

..1. I regard file impression begets about our civilisation as demoralising 
for the Indian mind. 

(h ftimply because you think that the westerner leads a fast life, how 
does it demoralise you? 

A. Vices constantly shown to you make an impression on you. 

Mr. Uruvn: Is it a question of an eastern film or a western film? Would 
not an eastern film just as well have a demoralising effect? 

A. It (sudd. We do not sec them. 

Phairman : Can you give us any instances in your experience where 
youths have been led astray by going to the cinema? 

Miss Bose: From crime scenes. 

Q. 1 will come to that. I am now' on the demoralising effect on the 
youth. 

Mrs. Shah Namaz: There i* demoralising effect as well as moralising if 
I may say so. 

Miss Bose: It all depends upon the film. 
if. You have not seen the films yourself? 

Miss Bose: J have not. 

tQ. You are not in a position to tell us about it? 

Miss Bose: No. 

Q . Can anv of you give us any instance of a film which you think is 
objectionable in that way? 

Mr, Parkinson: I can give you one instance where a cinema film has led 
to wrong doing, a bicycle was stolen .... 

Khan Bahadur Na.wab Mnzaffar Khan: That was where an accused said 
he got it from the cinema. It was criminally suggestive. 

(I. What we are after is this, whether the effect of the cinema is swell 
*» to call for any drastic action on the part of Government? 
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Mr. P&t'k insoto; I should say not to my knowledge. 

Q . These generalisations are made find when you couie to particulars you 
always find it difficult. Can you, for instance, tell us of any film which 
you have seen, which you thought was objectionable and ought not to hay© 
been passed ? 

A. In “ The Sheik v I object to the Sheik carrying the woman away 
bodily. 

Mrs. Shah Saint:;: Some scenes in “ Ki-Ki “ w r cre very objectionable 
about the shuns of Paris. 

Q. We have the information from the police both in Bombay and hen- 
that so far as crime is concerned they cannot say there is any development 
of crime in consequence of the cinema. You alluded <o the case of a Hov 
stealing a bicycle. 

M r. Pa r k i n so n ; Y es . 

Q. How do you connect if with the cinema r 

1 - He said he learnt the method of stealing the bicycle from the cinema. 
Mr. Ur* en: Is that a very common plea in other con juries and in till** 
country on the part of the accused in the hope of extenuating the punish- 
ment y 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long ago w as that r 
A. 1 cannot tell you. 

Chairman : Would you rather have an injury to the trade or have whftt 
you consider educative, instructive and moralising films shown P 

A. There is only one answer to that. I am sorry for the trade, but 
as ] say. if would not break the trade. 

V- * suppose a little more careful cen*o.»hip is all that you want!" 

.!//; Yes. 

V- That is what you are aiming at. not that the injury is so great a« 
to call tor any drastic action. l)o I understand you aright ? 

Mrs. Shah Sanutz : There is a great need of gotxl films. 

V- The real remedy is the production of good films r 
Mrs. Shah Saints: In order to educate the public mind. 

Miss fUisr; Indian films would appeal more to tbem because I hey wil? 
understand them better. 

Q- The remedy lies in belter production and a little more care in 
censorship r 

Miss Hosr : Yes. 

Q. We are all limnaii and human censorship hoards are likely to err. 

Mr. Wr.bb: More sporting films ought to lie produced. 

Mr. Urrrtr: Are von referring to films produced in India or generally: 
Mrs. Shah Smraz: W r e arc talking generally of films. 

Mr. IT'f ‘hb; Produced in India. For instance, ii you have pictures of race 
meetings, steeplechases, polo tournaments, h dekey tournaments and the like, 
l think they will he very attractive and they do no harm. As a matter 
oi fact, the northern India, men are very good sportsmen and they lake 
in large numbers to these races, polo tournaments and so on. 

Chairman: Supposing we were to produce Indian films either bv direct 
effort or by indirect effort of the kind you have in mind, would you make 
it obligatory on each cinema to show a certain proportion of Indian films V 
Mr. Parkinson : I would. 

Q. \ou know that they sometimes complain that their usual client el* 
would drop in numbers if they showed Indian films. 

Mrs. Shah Nawaz: If they showed a good deal. 
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Q. But if a little portion of each show consisted of Indian films it would 
be an encouragement to the industry? 

Mr. Webb: A film showing the best polo champion would attract tremen- 
dously. If the film is not very long and if you have short lengths it will 
help a great deal. 

(J). Short lengths can be introduced. You have no objection to making 
it compulsory on each cinema to show a certain length of Indian films pro- 
vided it is not too long? 

Mr. Webb: No. 

Colonel Crawford: I should like to deal with you in your capacity of 
censors. You have stated that you consider a little closer censorship is 
necessary. Can you give me any particular idea of the nature of your 
objections, what the censor has got to do and what portion he has to cut 
out and so on? 

Mr. Parkinson: We have exactly that difficulty amongst us. There was 
one film that was produced here on co-operation and usury and the injurious 
effects of usury. The money-lender was a Hindu and one of the gentlemen 
strongly objected to that being shown as it would arouse ill-feeling between 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans. T see no point in that at all. I pass it, 
hut a colleague of mine would not. 

Q. Is there any point on which you think you are generally agreed? 

A. We are all generally agreed on what are called passionate love scenes 
* and the like. 

Q. I take it you will agree that close-up scenes of kissing might well 
be curtailed? 

A . Yes. 

Q. That is one definite point on which you are agreed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What about scenes of debauchery which occasionally coine in? 

A. Those 1 would cut out a great deal. 

Chairman: Have you seen any scenes of debauchery on a film? 

A. I have a distinct recollection of one or two, but 1 cannot remember 
what portion was cut off. 

Q. If there w r ere scenes of debauchery 1 am sure the Censorship Board 
would have censored them themselves. 

A. 1 will cut out all scenes where naked w r omen are shown. 

( k ). Even if it is a work of art? 

,1. Yes. 

Miss Hose : No. 

Colonel Crawford: Have you seen any such films? 

Mr. Parkinson: Generally speaking, I should cut out all passionate love 
scenes and scenes of debauchery. There was a film named il Orphans of the 
Storm ” which had very objectionable scenes. 

Q. Is it being publicly exhibited? 

.4, It was stopped. 

Q. The film was censored at Bombay? 

inspector : Yes. 

Mr. C oat man ; It has been entirely banned? 

Inspector: Yes, in the Punjab. 

Q. From your point of view it might still he cut a little further? 

Mr. Parkinson: Not so much from the point of view* of the Board but 
from the point of view, in my opinion, of the value given to mob rule. 

Mr:. Shah Nawaz: But that is in many other films and worse things too. 

I really see no reason why this film should not be passed. 
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Khan Bahadur Nawah Muzaffar Khan: We have not yet decided it. It 
is still pending before the Board. 

Colonel Crawford: Have you seen any Indian films shown in the Punjab 
yet? 

Mr. Parkinson: Not one. 

Q. Has any member of the Board seen an Indian film? 

Khan Bahadur Nawah Muzaffar Khan: The Punjab prepared films I have 
seen. 

Q. They ore mostly of an educational character? 

A. Yes. 

Mrs. Shah Nawaz: 1 have seen “ The Light of Asia ”, 

Q. You have seen none of the films which are now produced in Bombay? 

Khan Bahadur Nawah Muzaffar Khan: No. I saw one in Bombay two 
years ago prepared, probably, by the Municipal Committee showing the effects 
of early marriage and so on. 

Mrs. Shah Nawaz: I think “ The Light of Asia ” was produced in Bombay. 

Mr. Green: It was not purely an Indian film; it was prepared with 
foreign co-operation. 

Mr. Neogy: The actors and actresses were all Indians. 

Colonel Crawford: Have you any suggestions to make regarding captions? 
Do you think that the western serials will be understood better if yo\i have 
captions in Urdu as well as English? 

A. That would make films very long because in the Punjab Urdu is not 
the only language. We have got Hindi, Gurmukhi and so on. 

Q. We have seen four different languages on the screen. They are all 
show n at the same time. 

Mrs. Shah Nawaz: Tf they are shown at the same time it won’t make 
the film long. 

Q. You have seen a certain number of Indian produced films in the 
Punjab? 

Inspector: Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of their popularity with the audiences? 

.1. Yes. Sometimes there is trouble. Lately there u r as a film called 
“ Nur Jehan It was shown in one theatre on McLeod Road, and 
when it w r as taken to the city they objected to it. We had to stop it because 
it would cause trouble between the tw r o communities. 

Chairman: You mean the audience objected to it? 

A. One caste says it is objectionable and the other caste says it is not 
and thus it causes a lot of friction between the two communities. 

Mr. Wehb: About “Nur Jehan,” I asked some Muhammadans who told 
me that the objection entertained was not justified. 1 think sometimes it 
is probably clue to jealousy between one firm and another. 

Mr. Neogy: Have you seen that film? 

Mrs. Shah Naumz: No. 

Colonel Crawford: The object of your Board is to censor local productions. 
You do not worry very much about western films? 

Khan Bahadur Nawah Muzaffar Khan: That is the main object, but still 
we are keejnng in touch w r ith all the shows. We have not taken any action 
so far, but we intend taking action regarding western films also. 

Q. You will accept a certificate of the Board of Censors either in Bombay 
or Calcutta? 

A. Yes, unless we think that there is a great deal of objection to it. 

Q. How is your Board financed? 

A. We have been given only Rs. 500 for the expenditure, but I think 
to start with it is quite sufficient. 



«. Do you consider, >,o far as t!ie western films are i*oncemed, it iff 
Mecosta ry to have your own l>oa rd in the province ? 

.4. 1 think it is, because, after all, India is a big continent and films 
which omy h* liked in Bombay or in Calcutta may not be liked in the Punjab. 

Q. Have you known of very many cases of films having to lie stopped 
in the Punjab? 

.1. One film that we stopped— we did not stop it, but the Deputy Com- 
missioner- and the Punjab Government stopped it — was “ Orphans of the 
Storm/' and if we go a little further into the North- West Frontier Province 
it is likely to create more misunderstandings. We do not interfere in 
every film, but only whenever we find « certain film is likely to have 
a bod effort. 

(,). My impression at the moment is that very few of the films which 
puss through the Bengal or Bombay Board of Censors are objected to. 
it is a very, very small proportion. 

.1 . Ye s. 

(). And i would like Lo kitovv your views whether you would not get 
greater uniformity by censoring the whole of the western films at one place? 

.4. If all the provinces ar«- represented on that Board. 

Q. L-% there any particular necessity for each province to be represented 
on that Hoard in view of the fact that you are already accepting the 
censorship of Bombay or Bengal and there is af present only occasional 
objection to such films? 

.1. Some of the^e western scenes l would not like my Balkan neighbours 
to see been ust* they would give a very low impression. 

Q. Does flic North-West Fronlior Province come under your censor- 
ship ? 

.1. No. My district is just on the border. 

V. What is your objection to showing these films to them? 

A. It gives a very wrong impression and they are not very much educated. 

Mr. X < or/*/ : What is the exact nature of the harm you fear? 

1. It will produce a wrong impression. 

(J To whom will it be harmful? 

A. I do not think it is in the interests of Government either. 

<;h Tile objection is on political grounds? 

I. You might- call it political. 

i'uloinl t 'nnrftml : I would take you as regards the question of censoring 
western films. If each province is going to have its own hoard and judge 
each of these films, the boards might set up. and possibly will set up, a 
-different standard for each province. Then what is going to he the position 
of the unfortunate man who imports these western films? 

A. It each province or a group of one or two provinces is represented 
there then it will be all right. 

V- ^ 0,1 do not think the soil of Board which you get, for example, in a 
•tity like Bombay, is sufficient? 

4. It is not sufficient. There is a great deal of difference. 

Q. You already have a safeguard in that your district magistrate can 
suspend a film under the existing Act. and will that not be sufficient? 

.4. If that continues it is all right. 

Q* Then a Central Board with that safeguard will probably be adequate 
«o far as western films are concerned? 

A. Yes. 

Do you need wu r board for censoring vour local production f 

4. Yea, 
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Q. I notice here there are only 28 cinema theatre* iu the whole of the 
Punjab, i) are in Lahore and 5 in Rawalpindi. and I presume the majority 
*f the cinemas are in cantonments. Are there very many that are definitely 
catering for Indian audiences? 

Inspector : There is one in the cantonment here and the others are in 
the civil area. 

<,>. Ik an Indian film in the dress of another province likely to be appre- 
ciated here or should it he dressed in the dress of the province to be appre- 
ciated P 

Khun Hohndu r Xawah Muzaffor Khun: Personally 1 think u Punjabi 
won lei prefer a film that is produced in the Puujabi dress. 

M rs. Sh oh Xniraz: But it is human nature to desire a change sometime 
and see the things that others do. For instance, will not Bengalis like 
K( see some local things of the Punjab just as we would like to see the 
things of Bengal? That would be a very good way also of making one 
; roviuce know what other provinces are like, 

Me. Urdu: <‘ol. CVawford has asked most of the questions 1 wanted 
to put. But as one who lias been an e.r-offi(io member of the Board of 
Censors in Bombay for some time I am interested to know whether this 
Board has vet formed any general principles laying down what they con- 
sider objectionable and what they do not. I take it the -Board is getting 
its experience at present. 

.1. Yes. 

Mr. l*iirkiiison: We have hardly begun to function yet. We have been 
in exercise a very short time and we have only had one meciiug to find 
out what our powers arc. 

Mrs. Shuh .Xomiz: The general impression in the country is that obscene 
scenes and scenes which lead to the breaking of the public peace should 
not be shown. 

V- Kven obscene is very hard to define? 

Mrs. Shuh X tnmz: ft of course depends on one’s point of view. It i* 
very difficult for a Board to agree upon the point, 

V- The Board as a whole does not see films unless the officer who inspects 
them is doubtful of their propriety. 

Klum Jlohitifm Xunuh M uzofjar Khun: That is so. 

Who actually inspects the films ? 

.1. The Inspector of Police. He is a paid official. He has been doing 
that work for some time in Lahore. 

Q. Is he a wholetime servant of the Board? 

I. He has nothing to do with the Board. He is employed by the 
Deputy ( hminisKioner and the Superintendent of Police. He was on that- 
duty before and we requested the Deputy Commissioner, as we have not 
got sufficient funds, to let the arrangement continue for the present. 

Q. At. present you don’t pay for that officer? 

1. For the present we don’t pay. 

(,>. As Secretary do you receive any remuneration? 

A. No. 

Q. And none of the Board receives any remuneration ? 

.4. No. 

V. You hope to build up a fund out of the fees you will charger 
.4. I don’t think there will be much income from that. 

Q. Has the Board realised the difficulty that 1 think all censors have 
felt, that if you cut out everything, either from n Western or an Eastern 
film, to which someone might take objection there will be practically nothing 
left ? 

Ladies: Oh yea. 
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Q . I take it that is a difficulty you have felt and you are still trying 
4>o find a solution ? 

A. Yes. 

Afr. Neotjy; I find from the rules under the Cinematograph Act under 
*>hioh your Board has been constituted, that the Secretary is required to 
examine every film. How is it you delegate that authority to the Inspector? 

Khan JlahtuJvr N a wait Muzaftar Khan: That is as regards locally pro- 
duced films, it is the Secretary who examines the film. Probably T have not 
made it dear. As regards foreign films he keeps in touch with the various 
cinemas here and if he finds anything objectionable he brings it to the 
notice of the Deputy Commissioner and the Board. He has not done it 
H> far but that is the procedure. 

Q . Under the. new arrangements will he be under the orders of the 
Board? 

.4. We have not decided that yet. We approached the Police Officer 
if he would kindly let us have his services hut we have not heard so far. 

Q. If a Western film is offered to you for censorship, there is nothing 
under the rules to prevent that? The rules require you to examine it? 

A. Under section 4 of the Cinematograph Act we could take action. 

Q. That is not my point. Say an importer of a Western film, instead 
of taking it to Bombay or Calcutta for censorship, brings it to you. Then 
under the rules wouldn't you personally have to examine it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, if by any chance your standard was considered to be less 
•stringent than that of other Boards, you would he flooded with films — wouldn’t 
you ? 

A. Generally we have adopted the standard of the other Boards. 

That, does illustrate the necessity of a consistent standard throughout 

India ? 

A. Yes. As far as 1 can remember the Government lias asked us to keep 
that standard in view, the standard that is employed in Bombay itself. 

Q. You have got a copy of the instructions to Inspectors which have 
been issued hv the Boards of Censors in Bombay and in Bengal? 

.4. Yes. 

(,h And you are going to he guided by that? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. 1 find from the rules of your Board that there is nothing here that 
distinguishes between a Western film and a Punjab produced film, so far 
as your functions are concerned? 

A. 7die rules read with the Act make it clear. 

Q. So you don’t think there is any necessity for the adoption of a 
.different standard in the Punjab? 

.4. As I have already said, it is generally not required but there may 
be a very few cases. 

y. Mow, coining to the question of instructional films I take it that your 
view" is that Government should not undertake the manufacture of these films 
themselves but get it done through some private agency. 

Mr. Par kin son: Yes, 1 am against that. 

Mrs. Shah Nawaz: We say Government will have to undertake the pro- 
duction of films on agriculture, co-operative societies and so forth. 

Q. It is not necessary even in their case for the Government actually 
to have its own studio. Government can entrust the w-ork to a private 
agency and give them definite instructions. That I take it is your view? 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes. 

Q. Now, you tried this in a few instances? 
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Khan Bahadur Nawah Muzaffar Khan: Yes. Mr. Shorey has done a lot 
4if work for us. 

Q. Has his work given satisfaction ? 

.4. As far as mv own work is concerned, Mr. Shorey’s photographic work 
is very satisfactory. Other portions of the work 1 do not think he is so 
good at. He has no idea of arranging the film properly. If the Govern- 
ment departments have the time, the best thing for them will be to arrange 
the sequence and the arrangement of the film in such a way as to appeal 
to audiences. 

Q . So, in your view, the combination of a more efficient Government 
system with private agency would produce ideal results? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Now with regard to instructional and propaganda films on public 
health matters for instance, do you think that different Provincial Govern- 
ments can have different problems and different ideas about them? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. So it will not be possible always to standardise those ideas for any 
central organisation which might undertake the work for the whole of India. 
That would not be perhaps feasible from vour point of view? 

,1. Yes. 

Q, Now you said that capital is shy. Don’t you think that if Govern- 
ment were to entrust their work to private agency, that in itself W'ould 
•offer an inducement to private capital to flow in? 

.4. It might to a certain extent ; it will increase the confidence of people. 

Q, From that point of view would you recommend such a system an 
distinguished from a Government owned and Government run studio? 

.4. Yes, from that point of view. 

Chairman: If there are several private agencies will you call for tenders? 

.4. Then I think we will choose the best. 

Mr. Nrorjy: You complained about the unsatisfactory character of the 
actors and actresses that were available in the Punjab. We were assured 
hv a high American authority in Bombay who knows a good deal about the 
subject, that it is the Punjab which can be looked to for supplying the 
best- material so far as what is described as the screen value of the human 
face goes. He has been all over India and is of opinion that it is the 
Punjab which could supply the best type of physical features? 

.4. I am a Punjabi myself, so it is not for me to say! 

(h You are not aware of your ow*n special advantages? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Coatmaa : Your Board has been constituted a very short time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, in your private capacity then, do von notice any difference in 
the moral quality, shall we say. of the films that are now being produced 
as compared with those produced a few' years ago? 

/I. I see so few. 1 am not competent to pass an opinion. 

Q. W 7 hat mode me ask was that Mrs. Shah Nawaz referred to a particular 
-film. 

Mrs. Shah Naira-: No. 41 Royal Divorces ” was a very good film. 

<?. You said you had certain objections. 

.4. No, T was thinking about “ The Merry Widow* 19 and other modern 
American films. 

Q. I just want to know if anybody here has any ideas on this parti- 
cular subject? 

Miss Bose: You mean, are they better or worse? 

0. Yes. 
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Mr§ t Shah Saint* : \\\ think they are a little worse, some of tfee«e- 
modern American films. 

Mr. Wehh: What is the object of having h Censor Board it they are 
improving? 

Q. What I am wanting to get at i- this: do you think the censorship- 
ought to he tightens! ? 

Mr. Wrhh: T think it ought to he. 

Q. You think that modern condition* make if necessary for the censor- 
ship to la* more on the alert than ever Wlore? 

A. Yes. I think so. 

Q, What about posters? It seems to me that the poster of a film is often- 
ohjectionahle where the film is not. the idea Wing to persuade the public 
that, something object ion a hie or indecent is going to be shown. 

Mi** fiosv : f can speak aWut posters. I have not been to the cinema 
but i have seen some ohjectionahle posters. Yesterday a friend was telling 
me she saw such a had poster she went to the Deputy Commissioner. He 
.said he had seen it too and was going to stop the film from Wing shown. 

y. You think the posters ought to he censored too? 

liolh hnfir.s : They ought to Ik*. 

VuUvr / nsfKcfar : I may say from my knowledge in the last year or t\v<» 
there has been only one ca-c where the Deputy Commissioner has objected to a 
poster. I have it on the file here it you care to see it. 

(Tlu i poster in piifsiion was shown round to the members of the Committee. V 

Q. But have any ol you noticed pisfpis to which yon have ohjected ? 

Many tnrwfu'rs; No. we have no! , 


Written Statement of Khan Bahadur Nawab MUZAFFAR KHAN, 
Director of the Information Bureau, Punjab. 


I n*ti;oi>u< xoiiv. 


1. No. 

2. (a) >M\ answer refers in Labor** town ojil\ . Lducated Indians. ] »ai t i - 

cidarh the college students. frequent tin* cinemas to a huge extent. Tin* 
illiterate classes also visit cinemas V> u considerable extent, Tin* attendance 
is on the increase dads. < >nl\ a lew year* ago there were uiii\ two cinemas in 
Lahore, but the number has now risen to t». 1 have noticed the villagers 

of the suburbs of Lai tore visiting the cinemas, and whenever films of a good 
actor of the type of Charlie Chaplin. Douglas Fairbanks. Rudolph Valentino. 
Buster Keeton, etc., are being exhibited there is so great a rush on the honking 
others that it become- almost impossible To obtain a -eai unless it is previous]* 
reserved. 

(/>) The composition ot an aveiage cinema audience is generally as fol- 
lows : — 


L Kuropeans ami Kura-ian- with a sprinkling of 
Knglish -oldier- 

2. Students 

:>. Literate Indians (excluding students) 

4. Illiterate Classes 


Per cent. 


20 

40 

20 

20 


(c) Children under 14 also visit the cinemas but not very much. Thev 
generally aceonipum their parents, and it i- in very rare cases that thev are. 
allowed to visit the cinemas hv th- ‘in -elves. 



3. I am oi opinion that, film* with passionate love themes are most popular 
with I n#hm andienoes. Films eptbibfting dare-devils, adventurous exploits, 
hair-breadth escapes and comical scenes come next in order of popularity. 

4. The films generally exhibited in the cinemas have, created the bad taste 
mentioned above- So far as that taste goes, the exhibitors are catering ade- 
quately. 

3. No. We have very few Indian-produced films shown in the cinemas. 

[a) Generally not. 

lb) No. 

(r.) A foreign produced film because of its superior technique, acting, etc., 
ia Mire to attract larger audiences and consequently yield more profit. There 
are only one or two Indian films w hich to my knowledge acquired considerable 
popularity. Tb. films were entitled Krishna Into and Krishna Bndhaina. 

0. Indian produced films on Indian subjects comprising mil ini ini literature, 
history and mythology, provided they are absolutely free from, communal tinge, 
are sure to he more popular than the films imported from abroad. The foreign 
films in a majority of cases have very little educational value. They are full 
of stunts and thrills which do not suit the mentality of the Indian public. 
Indian films, on the other hand, if proper care is taken in their production are 
sure to h«_» move, in accord with the sentiment:* avid the traditions of the people. 
Films bused on the roman tic love stories such us Uir HanjliR, Sttssi Punnu, 
Sohni Mah'iwiil, Yusuf Xulaikha, etc., aiv sun to win u market l'Or then wolves 
here. In the portrayal of historical charades ii would, however, be impossible 
to steer clear of the communal canker. 

(b) G) and pij Film- <>i the i vpe suggested above will appeal to the literate 
md illiterate alike. 

H. pH No. 

lit) Want of good actors, ab-ence of proper organisation -md capital. 

14. V»s. The demand for such films is growing though ver\ slowly. The 
Rural Community Hoard finaifcctxl by the Punjab Government recently started 
a travelling cinema which mis boon giving exhibition*' in soma uf‘ the districts 
of the. Province. The following films which it, has been exhibiting have been 
prepared unde? 1 tin* do.- uion of ]Yn-,w.p ir 4i j Info-mint ion Bureau : - 

L '!? pr.xl ilf-HnV . 

1. The .Land of the Five Rvveis. 

L\ The ('rim in a] Tribes. 

3. 'Che Opening ceremony of the 1 Vm/,opore t aimh. 

4. His Kxi'olliuiry Lord Irwin V Visit to Lahore. 

o. Opening ceremony of the ttuFumudu 1 Ifewfa'orks. 

•G. Boy Remit Rally. 


I o re iff rt nnniucf (•>)% 

7. The Knud 1 pox film. 

*. The Fly. 

Repurts Horn the centres whore cxhilet i<»ns have been held show that the 
films exhibited attracted large crowds from rural areas and were also welcomed 
by school children. 

1.3. No. The Punjab is an agricultural Province, with it few big towns, and 
hence the market- for films is strictly limited, I don’t think it will be possible 
here to produce films on an industrial scale. 

1G. Indians do not show a marked aptitude for acquiring film technique, 
lioneraily speaking, Indian produced films have very little competitive value. 
Foreign films Ixaat them every time. The question of organising the film 
industry in this country is not so easy as it looks. It would he interesting to 
refer to the problem of a 1 national film industry ’ in Great Britain. There fhc 
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question was long debated in the Press, but in spite of.aU that was tried in this^ 
behalf, the American films Continued to hold their own. The advantage of am 
early start 1 goes a long way in the case of a specialised industry of this type. 
The demand for films in this country is not likely to assume very large propor- 
tions for some time to come. Films cannot, therefore, be produced on an 
economic liasis. 

17. The 1 shyness ’ of the Indian capital is a notorious fact and many a 
better cause has not been able to break the spell, what to say of the film in- 
dustry . 

18. Government- action, legislative or otherwise, cannot be of much avail. 
It is hardly conceivable that the Government will subsidise the film industry 
whilst causes with better and superior claims await their attention. 

20. (a) Yes. But I don't think any expenditure of Government funds is 
justifiable. 

(6) Does not arise. * 

21. I do not think that a central producing agency of the State would be 
successful. Educational and propaganda films are very good so long as free 
exhibitions are given, but I do not think that they can be made a paying con- 
cern. A central censoring agency can do much in the way of improving the 
moral standard if all the provinces are adequately represented on it. It is 
very often the case that a film passed by other Boards of Censors in this coun- 
try is criticised in the Punjab. 

22. I deem it desirable that India should participate. 

(<r) and (fo) Reciprocity in the exchange of films will enable her the better 
to understand and be understood by the other communities that constitute the 
British Empire. Moreover, the example of the dominions will stimulate in- 
terest in the film industry here. 

(cl Very likely. 

2d. (a) To a very large extent. The interchange of films is likely to give 
greater insight of India and her people to other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. 

(b) The question of the form that the film co-operation between different 
parts of the Commonwealth is to take can be very safely determined at the 
Imperial Conference. 

24. (a) 1 think most of the Ameriuan films shown in this country have an 
injurious effect on morals. Strictly speaking, we cannot call these films im- 
moral, hut scanty dress gives Indians an indifferent idea of English morality 
since they are not generally acquainted with the Western mode of living. 

(b) T am not aware of any immoral or criminally suggestive films having 
been shown in the Punjab. 

(cl The class of films mentioned at (a) above both to the rulers and ruled. 
The Indian spectators acquire wrong notions about the morality of the Wes- 
tern people, and begin to imagine that the standard of morality prevailing 
amongst them is much lower than theirs. The scenes of profligate splendour 
usually exhibited cannot but exercise a pernicious effect on the audiences. 

(d) Censorship is not adequate. 

(r) I think not. 

25. ^es. ^ It is not only the difference of social customs and outlook be- 
tween the East and V est which may require special consideration in censor- 
ing films, hut also the difference between Bombay, Bengal and Madras on the 1 
one side and the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province on the other 
which occasionally requires recensorship. 

2*. (a) It is generally alleged that they do, but I am not in a position to* 
verify the statement. To the uneducated Indian the films are generally un- 
intelligible and therefore, are misunderstood by him because he does not con- 
sider the exhibition as an amusement but as an incentive to immorality. I 
am not aware of any undesirable results following from this. Strict censorship 
will meet the case. 
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(6) I loam from England-returned friends that a film entitled Picturesque 
India M depicting the worst features of Indian life such as criminal tribes, 
Gonds, Bliills, Sadhus, etc., was exhibited in London. I am not sure whether 
it was produced in India, but from the contents it appears that it was 
prepared in India. 

28. With the exception of educational films all kinds of films ^are injurious 
for children and adolescents. They are harmful inasmuch an they’ are respon- 
sible for precocity in matters pertaining to sex relationship. 

20. Yes. 

30. Yes, 14 years. 

31. Yes. 

* 32. l T es. The system of censorship in the Province has only recently been 
created and it is not possible to suggest any changes at present. 

33. (a) No. • 

(b) It may perhaps involve a falling off in the attendance at cinemas. 

(r) Not materially. 

34. (a) No. Each Provincial Board knows well the needs and tastes of its 
own Province. 

(J)— «<4) Does not arise. 

(6) No. 

(r) and id) Docs not arise. 

35. («) and (b) Yea. 

37. ((0 No. We generally come to know of a film being objectionable 
after it has been publicly exhibited. 

(b) The exhibitors should, l think, be required by the law to forward to the 
Board and, in the case of rnufassil districts, to the Deputy Commissioner thu 
synopsis of the films at least 3 days before their exhibition. The synopsis wilt 
give some idea, and action could be taken on the least suspicion. 

30. No. 

40. T do not think it is necessary. 

41—42. No. 

44. Not very much. The more the criticism the larger the audience^ 

45. (a) The film industry in this province has not reached the stage where 
it is necessary to exercise such control. 

(b) Yes. 


Oral Evidence of Khan Bahadur Nawab MUZAFFAR KHAN, Director 
of the Information Bureau, Punjab, on Thursday, the 24th Nov- 
ember 1927. 

Chairman : You are the Director of Public Information? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you held that office? 

A. For about 3 years now. 

Q . Can you tell us whether there has been any complaint in the press about 
the nature of the films shown in the Punjab? 

A. I think only in one or two cases. “ Nur Jehan " was one film. 

Q . Was it a local production? 

A. No, ] think it was an Indian production but it came here from outside. 
Q. That was a complaint in the vernacular press? That is the only thing 
you remember? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. H*m been any complaint w) fur as Western films are concerned in 

iho local preaa? 

A. No. 

Q. I mean, before this Committee was a pointed ? 

A. No. I don’t think so. 

Q. You say there are only 4 or ft oinemas in Lahore. 

A. There may be more. 

Q . I thought* \oii had 0 dnenias. 

A. Yes. ] think eo. 

Q. Are you familiar with the mofussil? 

.1, Not very much. 

Q. You can't 1 • 1 1 us where cinemas are to be found in the province? 

A. No. 

Q. There is one sentence in your answer to which L should like to refer. 
We were told with reference to Indian audiences that they do not like passionate 
love themes; hut yon make the statement, that they are popular with Indian 
audiences. 

A, I mean those sort- of films arc [popular, passionate love scenes. 

Q. Do you niOHit with ynrn^ college students or with the illiterate public. 
A. Doth with the illiterate public and college students. 

Q. Do you often go ?<» the cinemas yourself? 

A. Not very often. 

Q. Then how do you make your statement. 

A. That is my mineral impression. 

(). I do not understand what you mean by 1 general impression *. 

.1. I might, have, visited the cinema about a dozen times in the course of 
■■»]!<■ year, and the impression was gained from those visits. 

Q. I M*o yon >ay the films geueralb exhibited in cinemas have created the 
had fade mentioned above. 

A. Ye>. 

(J. You have seen very lew .Indian lil ms ? 

I. Very few. 

You think 1 1 iat> the proper remedy for removing the effects of that had 
taste will he to produce good Indian film 5 ?? 

I. Yes, if wo ;ire able to produce really good Indian films based on thoee 
• old love stories we have in file Punjab. 

Q . You still want love stories 4 .' 

A. Yes. 

Q . Her a,u >e a cineum will not be attractive without a ]nu» story: unless 
there is a woman in it. it ceases to be attractive? 

1. Yes. 

ty. You cannot avoid it? 

-I. We cannot avoid it. but still we do m»i want those very passionate love 
scenes. 

V- You think there is a great demand for educational films? 

A, I "aid the demand is growing steadily. 1 won’t- say there is a very great 
-demand because my «»wn experience of the cinema lorry I have sent out for 
the last six mouths or so N\ 1 think, not a good test, because in the villages 
life is so dull tlmf people will come, to anything. 

Q. Can you tell me how many towns there are with a population of about 

10 , 000 ? 

A. No. 

Q Nor can you te.ll us in how many towns there are cinema shows? 



A. I could let you know but not offhand. 

Q. I wish von would lot me know how many towns in the Punjab hn¥& 
cinemas and how many in each. 

A. Very well. 

Q. Yon believe in an early start being given to any industry, so that it may 
not be too late? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. So ii' anything is to be done for developing the indigenous film industry 
you think we ought to take advantage of the opportunity now afforded? 

A. Yes. 

Q, What was the advantage you contemplated? 1 want your considered 
opinion on the point. What I mean is. if you had a Government stud’o all the 
departments can co-operate in producing the films which they need. They will 
have one expert to rely upon, camera man, director, oh*. | mean, the Govern- 
ment can do it better than any private agency? 

.1. Certainly that would la* a cheaper and better arrangement. 

(). From the point of view which you lwv*» in mind of educating the people?' 

.4. Yes. 

Q. What is the advantage then in subsidising a private agcnc\ as \uu sii^- 

gested ? 

-4. I am giving my personal opinion. My own idea is that if a certain firm 
is encouraged and if we give Government work to them they will la* in m better 
position then, and they will be able to produce some 1 other films ton. 

Mr. \rinfjj : It would l>e good for ihe mdustr\ V 

.4. Yes. 

() . Ami not \ery bad i’«»r tb«- Government? 

.1. No. 

('hair man : Which is t he main object — educating the public? 

.1. 1 he .main object- is educating the public. 

Q. Which method will be move effective from that point of view ? 

.1. A Government studio will be better and cheaper. 

(). And more effective? 

.1. And more effective. 

Mr. A r.iunj : Then w hen you say Government studio, \<„j mean ?». provincial 
studio run by the provincial Government? 

•‘I* 1 1 .'"H c»m have a ei-ntral studio so mud; the better. 

( Inmntan : Private agencies may la* man'. You will have to choose from 
them. One year you may chons.* one and nexi voar another. You would 
always choose tin* lower tender. On the other hand, if you subsidise private 
agencies, it there is more Ilian one, there will he jealousy, and the work mu', 
not be better done. Another advantage of the Government studio is that e\ 
ports from the Government studio will be lent out In other studios run hv 
private agemy. At present private studios cannot afford to import expensive 
expei ts of their own unless they eo-opernto. whereas the Government ‘studio 
could import the camera man, director, etc. whose services could be availed of 
by others for their own purposes just as the Agricultural Advisor is used by 
the agriculturists. In the same way these Government experts* might be lent 
to them for producing their own films. 

.4. ^es, if they have the time. 

Q. So what is your opinion in the matter, that Government should run a 
studio or should subsidise a private agency? 

A * 1 think, considering it from a purely educational point of view, if would 
be better if Government were to run the studio themselves. 

Q. You see, as you say, the capital is very shy, the Indian — he does not 
venture upon the industry and we shall have* to wait h >r an indefinite time it 
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, we wait for a private agency to spring up. This work is urgent, the work of 
r -educating the people, isn't it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You agree tliat educational propaganda films are very good so long as 

'free exhibitions are given: you don’t think they are a paying concern so that 

no private agency would be induced to take it up; unless he could produce 

amusing films, this would be merely an adjunct to his profession. 

A. Exactly. 

Q. How many American films have you seen? 

A, 1 think most of the films I have seen have been American. 

Q. Did you pause to consider whether they are American or British? Can 
you tell from seeing a film whether it is American, German or British? 

A. The film does show it. 1 cannot tell you otThand. 

Q. Then when you characterise these as mostly American films you are 
merely taking up a cry which you have seen in the papers? 

A. It rnay he that my opinion was affected by that: hut most of the films, 
I consider, are American. 

Q. So you are rather influenced by the cry in the press ? 

A. It rnay be partly that and partly the films that I saw. 

Mr. Coalman : You said that in the Punjab travelling cinemas go about 
showing propaganda and instructional films. Who sent those travelling cinemas 
out? 

A. I sent one lorry. I am a member of a Rural Community Board and 
they started this show. They asked me to get some films prepared. 

Q. Do any other departments send out these travelling cinemas? 

<1. For the whole of the Punjab I have got one lorry. 

Q. What is the Kural Community Board? 

A. It was formed some years ago to watch over the interests of the rural 
people. 

Q. Is it an elected board? 

-1. No, we have got about half a dozen members. 

Q. Who are they? 

A. The Minister for Education is the president, and then the heads of de- 
partments are members. 1 am one of the members. 

Q. Are they chosen by Government then? 

.!. I think by the Minister. 

Q. Who asked you? 

A. The Ministry of Education. 

Q. Then the probability is that the Ministry of Education runs it. And of 
course it is financed by Government? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And there is just this one travelling cinema? 

A , Yes. 

Q. It goes all over the Punjab? 

A. So far we have visited about 8 districts. 

Q. Going into the villages, not only into towns? 

A. No, we have left out the towns but not altogether; we go to some out 
of the way places like Jheluin, Sargoda, etc., but generally we go to the villages. 

Q. The shows are free? 

A. Free open air shows. 

Q. Do they attract? 
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A. Oh ves. The assistant I sent reports that there were huge crowds. In 
lact I received telegrams from one or two places asking me to permit the 
lorry to stay for another day. Of course I told the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and he said he would let me know what the effect is; but this is the re- 
port I received from the assistant. 

Q . There is n big demand for it? 

A. I think so. 

Q. You could do with more? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever been out with it yourself? 

.4. No. 1 have sent one of my clerks; but when 1 have been seeing those 
films in the office, even in a place like Lahore -my place is very near the 
D. A. V. College' — students have come in to see these shows. I think because 
it is free people are bound to be attracted. 

Q. If you charge a small fee for admission what will be the effect 

A. 1 don't think it will do. Later on we could tr\ charging a small fee as 
an experiment but 1 don’t know what effect that will have. 

Q. Would a private cinema have any chance of making money? 

.4. It is a very difficult question, because it would depend on the kind of 
films that you would exhibit. 1 don't think my own films would very much 
appeal to the people. 

Do any of the municipalities in the Punjab do anything in this line? 

A. No* not to my knowledge. 

Q. AY hat about the Baby Week? 

A. J think the Public. Health Department runs it. 

Q. Does the Lahore Municipality buy any films? 

A . Not to my knowledge. 

Q . Is the North Western Railway doing anything in this line? 

.4. Yes, they have, a projector of their own, and I understand that they are 
.going to run a demonstration train from the 7th of December* and the\ will 
have a few of their own films. I believe they are going to hire films from the 
<L 1. P. Kly. 

Q. Have they not asked the local men to do anything? 

.1. I don’t think so. 

Q. They have done work for the Registrar of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies and for you also, is it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has their work given you satisfaction? 

.4. I think so, except in one or two cases. I am preparing a Railway film 
showing scenes from Kul u Valley and Mandi Fair, and I think the photographs 
are excellent. 

Q . I think you said that these two producing firms have not produced any 
dramas? 

A. No. 

Q. I have noticed when ] was in the Punjab on occasions like S»r Malcolm 
Hailey reviewing the police, the local men were taking the films and those 
films were afterwards shown in the local theatres. Is it your experience or 
opinion that those topical films were attractive? 

A I don't think they were generally, but supposing there was an important 
function at Ferozepur or in some other plaeo and you showed a film relating to 
it w ithout any loss of time, it would always attract people because time isTthe. 
essence in this case. 

Q. I was very interested in wlmt you were saying to the Chairman about 
the comparative advantages of a Government studio and private enterprise for 
producing such films as the Government wants* and I want to go a little more 
deeply with you into that question. You said that films produced by a Gov- 
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eminent studio would be cheaper and better. Now, if the Government weft* 
to have a studio mud a Jot oratory equipped on the host and up-to-date western 
linos with experts in charge of it. [ cannot understand how the films will he 
cheaper and better? 

*1. f don’t think I intended that. On reconsideration I think it was an off- 
hand repl \ . The fact i*. now u>* pas Rs. 1-8-0 per foot- for the first copy, and. 
if we have to buy a second copy we have to pay lb*. 0-V2-0 or Re. 1 pet* font-. 

Q. Hove vou ever approached Marians? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you an\ idea nf the cost of production in Fnglauri? 

A. No, but I have heard from people who know about it that in India it 
should not cost more than 4 or ti annas a foot for the first copy of topical films, 
but for producing dramas it might cost more. 

Q. Suppose you had ^ Government studio with experts. How do you pro- 
pose to employ that studio and those experts? 

.1. If we have got a central organization in charge of one man with three 
or four photographers under him, 1 think we should he able to employ them. 

Q. I ill ink you visualised bringing out experts from London studios. What 
about- the director? 

/I. As far as the departmental films are concerned, 1 don't think there 
would be much difficulty in giving directions. For instance, if I want any film 
prepared. I could certainly give an outline nr sketch of the. film that I want. 
Similarly, if the head of the Co-operative Department wants a particular film, 
lie could also give an outline to the man in charge and gel the film prepared. 

Q. Suppose you want a film, the Registrar of t’o-oporative Societies wants 
a film, the Director of Public Health wants a film and the Director of Public 
Instruction also wants a film, and let us suy the Lahore Municipality also 
wants a film at the same time. How do you expect the Government studio 
to cope w ith all the demand* at the same time? 

.1. My own idea i*. it heads of beneficient departments want to produce 
their own films, like film* relating to agricultural implements arid so on. I don’t 
think such films would require much technical knowledge. 

Q. I am talking about ill** Gi.vemment studio being abb 4 to cope with the 
demand ? 

.1. 1 am talking of the films that should he produced, and I confine myself to 
the educational films produced hy the department. 

Q. You agree tliai a Government run studio would he the best agency for 
producing films for the various departments? 

,L Gertainly . it would he a cheaper agency . 

Q. Does it not occur to cm that, first ol all, more demands might be made 
on that studio than it would he able h> ec.pc with, and that it. would be better 
to apply to private firms, hecan.se they have to compete with each other, and 
their overhead charge* are spread, not only over the Government film, but over 
any film which they mas he producing? 

-L Naturally they would like t<> make tnoiiev over it. 

Q. Is it you r experience that the Government agency would he the best 
and cheapest for (hung work? 

-1. I have got no experience, but that is my idea. 

Q> If you were building a house, would you prefer it to lie done hv the 
IWY.P. or by a private contractor? 

■L Personally , 1 should prefer to do it myself. 

Q' I believe there asv n«> producers in the Punjab outside Lahore? 

4. No. not to ii ly knowledge. 

Q. Now. if ,V«H 1 wer« to put up a Govemnumt .studio to do work for all tho 
defmrtments, don t you tliitik you would bp killing flip two producing companies? 
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A. My reply to the Chairman was that. a?s tar as cheapness in production 
*md quality were concerned, Government agency would be the beat. We 
might of course kill the indigenous industry. But personally, as 1 told you, 1 
have not got much experience in this matter, hut if any of the local producers 
were entrusted with this work, they would lie quite happy to do it if you paid 
them say Rs. 400 or R$. 500 jier month, because 1 don’t think they arc 
making much on their own productions. 

Q. But in view «»f the desirability of developing the film industry in this 
country, and particularly in the Punjab, don’t you think that the course which 
you propose, namely the opening of a Government studio, would be worse and 
it would kill tbe existing concerns? 

L Taking it from that point of view, 1 certainly think a Government studio 
would stand in the way of the existing industries, — there is no denying that, 
fact at all, — but fin in the point of view of the firms such a course would be 
better. 

Q. Don't \ oi i think as an alternative to that, if you had a well established 
private producing firm, with plenty of work, it would improve it self ? 

A. It. may, ! win not quite sure about it. 

Q. Do you seriously suggest that the Government, whether (Vntral or Pro- 
vincial, should undertake the task of developing the film industry in this conn* 
fry? Do you think they could? 

.1. 1 think they could. My reply was confined only to the production of films 
in this province, and that would certainly he ,■» better arrangement. 1 do not 
know anything about. Ihe wider issue. 

Q, From the point oi view of quality I think you must agree that Govern- 
ment agency would be more desirable? 

.!. ft would depend on the. kind of men you would employ. 

(). Don’t you think if would mean a severe knock to the producing firms:" 

.1. Yes, they will suffer. 

Chairman : Arc they doing anything now? Why did they colon into exist- 
ence? Was it for doing Government work only? 

A . I think they knew the work and they wanted to start work, but I don't 
think ihey have done anything hut. Government work so far. 

Mi. \'t'oifij : When you gave your opinion about, the Government, owned 
studio you were, thinking of n studio owned by the Food Government or located 
within the jurisdiction of the Local Government. Supposing instead of that we 
had an All-India studio owned by the Government of India or owned by all the 
Provincial Governments in partnership, and supposing that studio were located 
either in Bombay or Calcutta, would you be able to depend on such a studio for 
supplying all your needs ? 

A. I was more or less thinking of the departments in the Punjab, 

Q. The idea so far put forward has been that there should lie a central studio 
for the whole of India located, — I do not know where — would you bo prepared 
to depend upon that studio, wherever it may be, not necessarily located near 
your province, for supplying all your requirements by wav of departmental pro- 
paganda films? 

A. [ don't think l could depend upon su-h a central agency at Bombay <>»* 
Madras. 

Q. I am in sympathy with you all at once. But would that central agency 
necessarily be a very cheap agency for producing your propaganda films, where. - 
ever it may be? 

A, I could not say. 

Q . I suppose you were only thinking of the conditions in the Punjab and 
you were thinking of the agency that might be controlled in the F unjab for (he 
benefit of the Punjab Government? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Regarding cheapness, suppose we had a central studio have you consider- 
ed the possibility of having very many administrative officers that might be ap- 
pointed to run the department? You may have, for instance, a Chief Commis- 
sioner of Films on a salary of Its. 4,000 or Its. 5,000, with experts under him 
who will have to he paid not only high salaries but overseas pay, and motor 
allowances, then again a very huge clerical establishment and liveried chaprassis, 
and so on. From your experience of Government- work all these years and 
their methods, have you no apprehension that if /'u were to leave any such 
thing to the mercies of Government it might develop ’”* + o an expensive depart- 
ment such as the one I have tried to picture to you? 

A . I have not got such notions of Government departments as you seem to 
have. My own idea is that a modest office would be quite enough. 

Q. Perhaps you are thinking of the Punjab standard and not of the Govern- 
ment of India standard. 

A. T do not know anything about the Government of India standard. 

Q . That particular standard would determine the cost? 

A . If you choose to spend lakhs and lakhs you can do so, but the question 
is whether such a huge and costly establishment will be necessary at all for 
running this show. I am only speaking about the Punjab, and I can't sav any- 
thing about the Government of Tndia. 

Q. You stated that the quality of the photography of your departmental films 
was excellent and what the films lacked was due more to the insufficiency of 
departmental directions? 

/t. In regard to my own films 1 had not suffeient time to direct them proper- 
ly. I left the thing to the photographer, and that nas my mistake. If I had 
the time to direct him properly, probably the photographs would have been 
better. It should he the duty of the department concerned to direct the man 
properly whenever any film is wanted by it. 

Q. The department only knows its needs and you cannot depend upon an 
expert for doing everything. So, even if you had the best of photographers- 
brought out from Kngland and even if yon had the best of studios somewhere 
in Bombay or Calcutta, you would still have to give directions to those experts? 

A . Yes, and if we failed to give them the necessary directions, the quality 
of the films will certainly bo poor. 

Mr . Green : I understand that as Director of Information what you want 
is suitable films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you want films with adequate technical knowledge? 

Q. I don’t want to follow Mr. Neogv to the heights of Simla, but if we had 
a studio anywhere, you don’t mind bow it is financed if they give you what you 
want, whether it is in Lahore or anywhere else? 

A. When I was replying to the other Members, I was considering the con- 
ditions in the Punjab, and 1 would certainly prefer to have an agency in the 
Punjab. 

Q. Has it occurred to you that it might he possible for you to go to different 
places yourself to instruct the producing agency outside the Punjab or for that 
agency actually to send its camera men or technical men to take photographs 
under your directions iu the Punjab? ° 

L I think if our work were to be done in the Punjab it would certainly be 
much better. 

Q - T)o you see any insuperable objection if you get technical men from other 
parts of India to the Punjab and get the technical work done in the Punjab 
under your directions? 

^4. J don’t think it would be quite n feasible proposition. For instance, if 
we want to produce here, a film relating to agricultural implements which are in 
use in this country, a man from Bombay would not be of much use. 

Q. But the man who handles the camera won’t. be concerned with agricul- 
ture; he will be concerned with his own camera and nothing else? 
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A. I am talking oi the production of films in the Punjab. Punjabis would 
like to see a film allowing certain lands tilled by Punjab implements and by 
Punjabi men. Bringing a camera man all the way from Bombay would be ex- 
pensive. 

Colonel Crawford : Would you provide us with a statement of the amount of 
money now spent by the Punjab Government in all its departments, including 
the North Western Railway, on the production and exhibition of films? Let us 
know, how much money you are spending? 

A. Yes, I will ask the Department to do it. 


•Oral Evidence of Lieut. -Colonel C. A. GILL, Director of 

Public Health, Punjab, on Thursday, the 24th November 1927. 

Chairman : You are the Director of Public Health? 

A . Yes. 

Q. How long have you held that office? 

A. I have just taken it over. I have been here for nearly 20 years. Most 
of my service has been in the Punjab except during the war. 

Q. I believe you think that there is great scope for educating the people in 
matters of hygiene and public health by means of the cinema? 

A. Yes, the cinema is very valuable as a means of public health propaganda. 

Q. I understand the Punjab Government are doing a great deal in educating 
the people in public health and so on? 

A. Yes. Up to recently we have been using magic lanterns for carrying on 
public health propaganda, but we find that the cinema is a much more effective 
and popular method of teaching the masses about public health work. 

Q. Has your department produced many films in that line? 

.1. I got them from America in 1025. I got a film on Malaria before we 
could get any locally produced, but we have recently purchased our own pro- 
jectors, and we hope to be able to produce them here. What we. want is our 
own films to suit local conditions. 

Q . I suppose foreign films in that line will also be useful? 

A. Yes, but they ought to have an Indian setting. On the film that we got 
out from America we had to print Urdu captions because they were all in Eng- 
lish. For us here especially we want a Punjab setting. We have not yet pro- 
duced any film in that line. 

Q. From your point of view it requires the direction of your department in 
order to produce a good film of that sort? 

.1. Yes, we want to arrange what we want done and get it done by the 
photographer, but the mounting and other things will have to be done by a 
public health man. 

Q. Don't you think it would better if the Government themselves did those 
things with the aid of their expert camera men? 

A. That I believe is the proposal, but the whole question is now under con- 
sideration of the Government. The proposal is that for all propaganda in con- 
nection with Health, Agriculture, Go-operative Departments and Education we 
should have one organization for taking the photographs, and that each depart- 
ment should arrange with the central organization. There is a letter now from 
Government- asking us to make proposals in regard to the best wav of organizing 
this arrangement. 

Q. 1 suppose all the departments will have to meet and decide? 

A. I think each department has been asked to put up its own views. But 
mv own view is that we should have our own studio on which all departments 
could indent: we should like to have a central organization from which each de- 
partment could get its supplies. 
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Q. Now, l quite see the point of view about the Punjab setting, but m view 
cf the expense involved, don’t you think it would be better if several Govern- 
ments pooled their resources together in this matter from the point of view of 
economy? 

A, I do not know what the expense would be, but- I should have thought 
that we had enough monev to run our own studio, and such a studio will be 
certainly much more handy with our own staff always at our command. But 
if it is very costly, then perhaps it would be necessary to have a central organi- 
zation in which all the Governments could pool their resources, from the point 
of view of "Public Health we do not want any elaborate studio at all. We only 
want a man who knows how to take the photographs. We have to get up the 

setting, and suppose we have to go to a Punjab village to take a scene there, 

it would he very convenient- if we had our own man. But- if you had a (‘antral 
organisation of the Government somewhere, it would be impossible to get our 
local films properly done. 

Q. You must have a well equipped studio io**.*i 1 1 \ in order to have the thing 
printed, edited and published'? 

A. I have not gone into tin- details ol that part o* the subject, but I think 

we can do a great deal by having our own studio hare. 

Q. Don't .son think that in order to make those films attractive there should 
be some plots written connected with the subjects \<>u would be dealing with; 
there should be n story and for that you must have scenario writer*, stors 
writers and so on? 

A, f have tint yet thought over it seriously. That may come along, but at 
the present time we have only been endeavouring to illustrate our point of view 
of Public Health. Instead or stun writing and so on. it would be very much 
more effective if the masses are shown moving pictures. Wc have not thought: 
of plots in which public health will he amalgamated. 

Q. That is what- 1 mean. 

A. That is all. We have not thought of writing plots in which public health 
will be amalgamated or anything of that sort. 

Q. That is the way they do it in America and Germany — all this knowledge 
they convey by these means. 

A . I should way that might perhaps come later, but we ought to make a start, 
f think wc could quite well start with a simpler thing than that. 

Q. Anyway, your Government in its various departments is considering this 
question now? 

.f. Yes, and there arc certain developments being made and some depart- 
ments have taken their own films. I saw a very good one in Simla made by the 
Cooperative Department. 

Q. Where was it taken? 

A. In one of flu* villages in some district. [ think it was Montgomery. 

Mr. ('oaf mutt : You remember who produced it? 

.1. Mr. Strickland. 

Q. Who was the cinema man who produced it? 

A. I never heard that. But all the men who took part in it were good and 
they were all local men who made excellent film stars. 

Chairman : Yes, we found that. 

.1. But we have not fried anything like that in public health yet. 

Q. ’Sour present view i- that there should be a studio which the government 
should run directly? 

A. 1 think at the present stuge it. would be better to have our own Punjab 
Government one lor all the various departments. 

Q * Instead of each department employing a private agency to do their weak? 

a, y es. 

<1 Do W'N go to the cinema much yourself? 
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.1. 1 inn not a cinema fiend. hut I go when T want to V>e amused. 

<*>. When vou feel overworked? 

,4. I am not one of the people who live ihere. like some people do. 

Q. Generally you go in Lahore? 

,4. I go in Lahore, T go at Home. 

Q. But T mean here. Have you any reason to he dissatisfied with the cen- 
sorship as it is now carried on? 

. I. None. 

(}. Vou have not come across any films or se nes which should not. have been 
permitted ? 

.*1. No, I have not. 

Col. ('nurfoni : I would like to press sotue of the questions that the ( Intir- 
nian has put. Our examination of the problem has shown the great necessity, 
« ven in tin* publicity films that are being shown out here, of greatly improved 
technique. It might he advisable to bring definite experts from loreign coun- 
tries. They would he costly. For instance, a first class camera man knowing 
how to take a picture, we understand . gets as much as £IM) a week or even 
.more, JLoO. 

('Iiainhint : In Germany you would get them cheaper. 

.1. Kxeuse me. Are you talking about films for public health work or for 
inking any ordinary films. 

Co/, ('itnrftoul : Any films. Who would really know how to take the film, 
who would know the lighting that would he required tor your particular film. 
So if a staff of that sort were brought out. it would he fairly costly Y 

A. Yes. 

Q. it is obvious i’ would be beyond the pocket, probably, of any provincial 
government? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Supposing that all provincial governments were to pool their resources in 
the first instance and to hove a general central studio, a first class studio pro- 
ducing your films under you i direction with the characters and the scenes that, 
you require. Would such a studio assist a provincial government to train up, 
eventually, its own operators and its own staff, so that if could take these pro- 
vincial films? 

.1. Well, my view is that it is nol the business of government- at all. Why 
should government undertake this vast organisation to encourage and bolster 
up the film industry. 

Q. T am at the moment talking solely aboul tin* work you want done. Yon 
arc spending money or contemplate spending money. 

.1. 1 should have thought that departments, like my own any way, could 
obtain their films, suitable educational films, without any elaborate organisation. 
That is my present view . 

Q. But would you have any objection, tor inslanc* , if after inquiry we find 
that the provincial governments art* sending sufficient money individually, t*> 
maintain a really first class studio, if the money were pooled, capable of pro- 
ducing not indifferent pictures hut really first class pictures of educational 
value for the different departments. 

A. Yes, it would be very excellent if we could do that. 

Purely lor educational purposes, Of cours* - . it does come in on flu* other 
side that it would quite possibly he an inspiration to the industry by keeping 
a high standard before them. 

.1. Well, I would welcome any organisation which would enable us to get 
really first-class propaganda films for the public health or mix other department. 
Whether it would he better to have one with the < lovetiimeiit of India or the 
local Government is a matter of cost. IT you say it i- >o costly, it would ho 
bolter to have a central one. 
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Q . Because you can suggest in a studio a scene in a Punjab village just as 
well m you can on the actual ground. 

A. Probably better. 

Q. It is a mere question of cost. It would be less costly in the long run if 
it was done centrally. I will put only one other question to you as Director of 
Public Health. Have you seen or do you think there is any possibility of the- 
films being shown in India damaging eyesight? The films shown in India are 
so often worn out. Has it been brought to your notice at all? 

.4. No, I have no information on the point. 

Q. We understand that what is known as junk from America — old and worn- 
out films — are shown in the mofussil. The projectors are had and you get a lot 
of flickering. 

.4. 1 have not any knowledge nor heard any complaint of that sort. The 
films I have seen myself have so much improved of recent years that flickering 
is not often seen — in big cities anyway. 

Chairman : Supposing we had a central studio like that suggested by Col. 
Crawford, you would not object if private- people employed in that industry used 
that studio for their own purposes when it is available, when it is not being 
used for government needs? 

A. Well, it lias nothing to do with me. But I should have thought it, would 
not be a very desirable thing mixing it like that. Tf it was a government 
agency it should do government work only. 

Q. Why not? Personally whnt is your objection to its being used when it 
is lying idle? 

.1. On general principles, that i> all. That if yon have got a government 
show for preparing films for one. special purpose, it would be rather difficult to 
have some competition with private enterprise in the same place. 

Q . Nob competition. Private, firms to use the studio for producing their 
films either on nominal terms or fairly costly -on a commercial basis, i would 
put it at a fairly nominal rate, so that the industry may prosper. 

A. Well, personally, I do not think it would he. a very desirable arrangement 
but it would be really a matter of policy for the Government of Indi.i. 

Mr. Green: Only on© question. Did you meet the Social Hygiene Delega- 
tion when it came to India? 

.1. No, I whs home on leave when they came. 

Q. 1 will only put one of their statements to you, namely “ that the evil in- 
fluence of the cinema was cited by educationists and the representative? citizens 
ns one of the major factors in lowering the standard of sex conduct and thereby 
tending to increase, the dissemination of disease. 1 ' Do you think there is any- 
thing to substantiate that statement? 

A. So far as we are concerned, absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Neofjif : Von stated that it would he desirable to have, provincial settings 
to your pictures in order to make them attractive? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Supposing your theme had to be woven into a story, even that story would- 
have to he written from the provincial point of view? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And by men who know the province? So you would not depend upon 
an expert brought out from any other country to write out a story for you, 
would you? 

A. No. The expert would manipulate material provided by rne. 

Q. Therefore there won't be any advantage in having an expert story-writer 
for any central body? 

*4. Not for public health education. 

Q. May I take it that the majority of pictures, public* health propaganda, 
pictures, have to be taken in the open air? 
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A. Yes, it would be desirable in connection with rural welfare to have ruraF 
scenes and for municipal welfare to hare municipal scenes. 

Q. And supposing facilities were provided in the studio for the. reproduction 
of certain scenes under artificial light and in artificial scenes and with tho 
help of artificial properties and things of that sort., would that bo an advantage, 
or would pictures taken in actual surroundings he better? Which would you 
prefer? 

A. Well, if suitable, the actual thing is always better than the imitation. 

Q. So the studio would not have that attraction from this particular point 
of view? 

A. No. 

Mr. Green : May I interject one thing? We were assured by the cinema 
experts that in the cinema trade the unnatural is much better than the natural, 
also that no up-to-date films are now taken without the continuous aid of arti- 
ficial light — even out-door scenes. 

Mr. Nfogy : You have seen a picture taken by Mi'. Strickland? You were 
satisfied with the photography of it? 

T think it was very good. 

Q. And you would he perfectly satisfied if you were assured of such work? 

A. Yes. ' 

Q. And if I tell you that that work was done by experts who are already in 
India and perhaps in the Punjab, you would he prepared to entrust, your work 
to that agency, would you? 

A. Yes, I think that that was quite suitable. 

Mr. Coat man : T just want to round off what Mr. Ne.ogv has been asking 
you. Your films, of course, will be quite simple? 

A. Oh yes, we want simple things. These things must he simple and no 
elaborate plots, I think, would he proper at present. 

(). You are not going to worry about close-ups and stunts and anything of 
that sort? 

A. No. 

Q . Have you any idea, is it possible to have any idea at present, of how 
many films you are likely to want in the course of a year — how many feet? 

A. No, I cannot say. I think there is great room for development. We are 
only just beginning. It is rather difficult to say. It depends on the amount of 
money . 

Mr. Green : An hour’s film means 4,000 feet. 

Mr. Coatman : Bui at any rate those films would have to be bought out of 
your animal budget? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And your purpose is entirely instructive and educational, not entertain- 
ment ? 

A. Entirely, not entertainment at all. 

Q. And therefore you would want as much as you can get for your money? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would bo prepared to buy your film where it is cheapest? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think you approve of Mr. Strickland’s film? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well , I happen to know that that film was produced in Lahore. 

A. Was it? 

Q. By a Mr. Widdioombe. The quality of that film satisfies you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you get films like that you will be satisfied. 
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-1. T think t he film whs entirely suited for the audience it was for. And I 
"would like similar films on public health lines and ihe orgftiti Ration that did 
that would meet nnr requirements in public health ns far as I can see for some 
time to comr. 

Q. ^ f >n have had a Ion*; experience of the Public Works Department in the 
matter of building dispensaries and so on? 

I. Yes, 1 know somethin" about it. 

Q. Do you think they are the cheapest agency you could employ? 

I. For what purpose? 

(J. Building dispensaries. When you think of all their supervision charges 
end so forth? 

.1, Well, I am not out to criticise another department of Government. 

Q. Oh no. J sun only thinking from the point oi view of expense. My point 
is that this government studio mux turn out to be more expensive than you 
think. 

.1. Yes. I think :cs a rule, it is a general proposition, with which most people 
somehow seem to agree, that if you "an get- private enterprise to do u thing it 
is butler flam it done by go\ eminent. 

if. And so \ i a i \oiirself would have no objection whatever to having your 
work done by a private firm it von were satisfied as to its quality? 

.1. None whatever. 

i'hninmin : Have you mud** any attempt fee all the departments now to 
cooperate in the nuttier of producing films? 

.1. No. We are in the process nt doing sn, It is under consideration now. 

<>. And I suppose you would agree that the closer the attention you can get 
from the audience tin* better lor your instruction? 

I. Y(s, obviously. 

Q. And a. mere teacher lecturing does not gel that attention Iroin every part 
4 if the audience which a film carries? 

.1. No. 

Q. And if a film contains a plot, the closer will lie the at ten lion? If it is 
mere simple instruction it would not have the same hold? 

.1. Yes. I think that is so. 

ty. A plot always carries the attention of the audience. 

t. Yes. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. C. M. G. OGILYIE, I.C.S., District Magistrate, 
Lahore, on Thursday, the 24th November 1927. 

i 'Iminmtst ; How long haxe you been District Magistrate here!" 

-1. For two and a half years in Lahore. 

fj. You must haxe been in the moftissil districts also:" 

.1. Yes. 

Q. (’an yon tell us where all the cinemas are in the Punjab!" 

.1. Tn the Punjab" I could not, but 1 can say that there are cinemas in 
all the big towns oi the Punjab, but not the small towns. There are cer- 
tainly cinemas in places like Rawalpindi, Multan, Sialkot. Lahore, Amritsar. 

Mr. .\ro<j!t: All district towns!" 

.1. No. I dare say there may be small cinemas even in places like Gujran- 
wula, KitMtr and places like that. 

Chairman : Here 1 suppose the cinema is getting more and more popular P 

A. Very popular. 
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if. More people are going to tW cinema. the numl>er* are increasing ev-ny 
gm ar ? 

A. f think so. 

(f. I suppose there suv very few Indian filing shown in this province r 
A . Very few' indeed. 

if. They say there are two places here which produce some films. Wav* 
you .seen them ? 

A. Yes. 

l)o they produce tor the public or only for the (Joverntuent r 
A . Primarily, 1 should say . for the (Govern men t . 

Q. .Have they produced any films for the public* 

A. I have not seen any, hut limy may have done *o. 
if. At. any rate yon do not know of any* 

I. No. 

Q. Do you g< > t the cinema frequently Y 

.1. As often as my duties allow me to go. It may he once a month in 
the cold weather. 

(f. Where do you go when you go y 

.1. I try them all. It depends on what is the attractive programme foi 
the t if lie being. There are five good ones here. 

tf. I suppose they are generally western films which you have seen* 

.1. Almost entirely American. 

<,J. What are tin* two points on which your opinion was asked Y 

.1. Tin* two parts of Question No. 2. 

if. Is il your impression which you have given. 

.J . Alter consultation with the police officers w ho habitually attend (be 
cinemas and from my own impressions also. 

if. There are police officers who habitually attend tin* cinema*.' 

,1. Yes. 

if. Some people arc told off for the purpose '? 

A. Yes. 

(f. What are they to do:' 

.-I . Their chief function is to *oe that the films do not contain anything 
which is too offensive to be shown. 

if. And do they make any reports to you r 
A. Yes. 

(f. .In the last two years have you had any <mi asion to deal with any 
reports of that sort . ‘r 
A. Many. 

if. What was the nature of the reports' 

A. That films were unsuitable lor tin* J’uujah audiences. Sometime* lb*- 
Delhi "Board or the Bombay Board of Censors have passed a film and the 
Calcutta Bonn! of Censors have not ; a film ha> been certified by one and not 
certified by the other and so on. Chiefly I have been concerned with various 
items in the film which seem to be too objectionable to allow. 

(f. What action do you fake on that r Did you find the complaint* well 
founded !" 

A. Yes. 

if. What action did you taker 

A. In one ease I remember allow ing a film to be >how u alter 1"> feet of n 
had l>een removed, and in another ease | have forbidden it to he shown at all. 
(f. How' many cases will there In* like that.' 

A. I should say 8 or TO. 
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Q. What was the nature of the film which you cut off a few feet from? 

A. I think it was “The Nieblungs *\ It was a good film, hut there waa 
one portion of it where there was a lady with no clothes on — that part was 
removed. 

Q. And the other 8 or 9 cases? 

A. One I remember. It is “ The Ten Commandments ” in which the 
presentation of the Prophet Moses was objected to. 

Q. By the Mussulmans? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, there is nothing objectionable from the moral point of view? 

A. No. 

Q. It was only a sentimental feeling, 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the other cases can you give us a list of those cases? 

A. I think I could. 

Q. With your reasons? 

A. Yes. 

(>. What happens when the policeman reports to you. Do you take action 
yourself or do you take in the assistance of any one in the matter? 

.4. J forgot to mention another type of case. There was another film 
which 1 did not forbid myself. I asked the management not to show it and 
they did not show' it. The whole question is very difficult indeed and one does 
not exactly know where to draw the line very often. 

Q. Do you take any assistance when you act on the report of the police- 
man ? 

,1. The matter is referred to the Punjab Government. 

(>. Before you decide? 1 suppose under the Act the District Magistrate 
has to decide? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The power of suspension is given to the District Magistrate? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. And you take in the .assistance of any assessors or people of the kind? 

.4. No. 

Q. You decide it for yourself? 

A. Csually the senior Superintendent of Police helps. 

(). Dot's he also see the film with you? 

.1. 1 think he has done so in one or two cases. 

Q. In such cases would you advocate or would you have any objection to 
consulting the local Censor Board? 

.4. I do not know whether our Censor Board has conn* into existence. 

Q. It has come into existence. We had the Board this morning. 

-1. T have not had occasion to come across their activities. ! would be 
-certainly very glad to divest myself of all responsibility in the matter. 

(1. In these matters 1 suppose it is better to have two or three heads on a 
question of taste like that. It is a very difficult matter really to decide. On 
the one side you have got the art and the trade and on the other you have 
rather individual notions about morality. Are you satisfied with the exist- 
ing censorship? 

.4. No. 

r (if. \ T ou think it ought to be more rigorous? 

.4. Much more. 

Q. In what respects? 

A. In practically all respects. 1 think the class of film which comes to 
India is poisonous rubbish in 80 per cent, of the cases, and really good films 
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-do not find their way to this country as a general rule. A few do, but most 
of the others are pure rubbish and I think their effect is deleterious. That is 
my candid opinion. 

Q. I suppose you would not allow them to be shown even in England P 

.1. I think they are bad in England too, but not quite so bad, because in 
England people after all are living in England and they do know that the 
tilings which are portrayed on the screen do not happen in the streets in 
which they Jive. But when the film is shown in other countries people 
possibly think that it does represent a true picture of life in England. 1 do 
not think they do good in England but they do less harm. 

Q. You mean nudity and semi-nudity scenes? 

.4. Not only that hut the general stressing of the sexual motive. It. ia 
very common in films that we see here. 

Q. I suppose from your point of view the Indian public should not see 
dances? 

4. 1 think the Indian public is, as a rule, rather super-sensitive on these 
sexual matters. 

Q. You would rather prefer that they should not see dan res y 

A. 1 do not say dances in particular. 1 cannot lay any particular stress 
on any particular instance, but 1 consider the general stressing of sexual 
motives and scenes which excite sexual interest should be deprecated. 

( { h That I suppose is universal with every human being? 

4. Yes. 

Why do you lay stress that the Indian should not. see it? 

4. 1 think Indians as a general rule are more sensitive, as 1 say, on the 
sexual question than we are. 

y. Thai is a matter of opinion. 

4. This is a country where the purdah system largely prevails. It is n 
matter of opinion of course. It is my opinion. 

Q. You would advocate different standards of censorship and different 
rules of censorship between India and England? 

4. I would. 1 would myself advocate the same standard of censorship in 
England, but I could hardly find as good reasons for England as for India. 

Q. Moreover public opinion there may not help you in that? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think if, according to you, 80 per cent, of the pictures now 
-shown are cut off, the cinema would be attractive at all? Would it be a 
.•paving concern ? 

4. If really good .stuff is put on 1 certainly think it would. T think the 
Indian audience is extraordinarily appreciative of a good film. 

Q. You mean good technique 

4. A really fine show, a really good film like “The Battle of Zeebrugge n 
— that film attracted enormous crowds. 

Mr. ( Unit mu n: “ The Thief of Baghdad 

A. Yes. It. drew enormous audiences. T do not think it was a parti- 
cularly good one. hut really good ones are appreciated very much when the 
Indian public gets them. It is only rarely they do get them. 

Q You would eliminate all pictures which show social life? 

.4. I would not. 1 would keep the healthy comic, 1 think Charlie Chaplin 
is probably very good. Harold Lloyd — I would keep his films. 

Q. Those which depict social life in a way you would exclude? 

A. Those that do not depict social life I should prefer to say. 

Mr. Green: Those which parody social life? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman : Do you think that the people of this country are unable to 
‘look at them merely as pictures for amusement? 

IT 
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A . “ People of this country " is so wide n term. There are among fcho 
audiences a small percentage which certainly do that, but there is a largo 
percentage which is not so well equipped. 

Q. Have you had any conversations with that class of people? 

A. Yes 

Q. Did they ask whether this is the life you lead? 

A. No. I think they would probably consider it to he very rude. 

4*. But how did vou gather that impression r 

A. They would not say so in so many words, but from the presentation 
that they receive they think that we are, in certain wavs, — particularly in 
eexual ways, — a very curious people. 

Q. That, is what you think they think? 

A. I think so. Many of them, I do not su\ all, but many of them. As 
to the illiterate masses who come in large numbers to the cinemas, which are 
very popular with them— -wlim they think I do not. really know. 

Mr. Urt'f'n: Do they understand it at all? 

. 1 . 1 should not think they understand the plot at all. They only under- 
stand the various presentations, something which arouses their interest and 
excitement. 

Chnirmnn : Have you given instructions to these people who make tlicsft 
inspections of the cinemas, tin* police whose duty it is to go and see? 

A. Vos. 

Q. What class of films they have to report upon? 

A. Yes. 

( t ). Can you give us a copy of those instruction*? 

A. Yes. 

Colonel Crate ford : I suppose you are the licensing author ity lot cinemas: 
here ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do they not. have to get licenses from you? 

A. No. 

Q. 1 mean for the theatres? 

A. Yes. They haves to. 

Q. You think the licensing regulations are all that i* required? 

A . 1 think that they are. Peril a p* the condit ion as: regards the safety ot 
the building might be more rigorous. 

Q, You have no other suggestions to make in that respect ? 

A . No. 

Q. 1 notice you consider that a huge proportion of the films shown are ol 
what you call the “rubbish .standard”? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Many of them making their big draw from the sex appeal? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Are you of opinion if those are definitely shut out that importers 
would bring the right stamp? 

A. i am not in a position to say. 1 think it will probably cost more. 

i'httinnav : Wherefrom do you expect them to get them? 

A. I am not an authority on the subject at all. T suppose from the 
agencies which deal with films, which send films out from the place where they 
are produced to various com, tries. I take it that some films cost very much 
more than others, in fact 1 have heard that they do. 

Mr. Crct'n: You have told us that in certain cases y<m excise portions 
of films before allowing them to be exhibited. J am not in any way criticis- 
ing such action, but is it actually within the Act? 



A. No. 

l take it you do it by arrangement ? 

A. Mutual arrangement. 

Q. Do you know whether they re-insert the ex vised portion afterwards? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. If they did it, the film would he technically an uncertified film? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You are very anxious, as we all are. 1o have better films. We have 

'good reason to believe that you can get good films, but: you have to pay for 

them. 

A. Yes. 

Q. l't is the common practice in Bombay we were told when a particularly 
good film is shown to raise the prices of admission by anything up to 50 per 
cent. 

.4. The price-8 oi admission here are three times as much as those pre- 
vailing in Europe as it is. 

Q. Do you think the public would willingly pay. or would even pay at 
all, higher prices for better films? 

.4. Well, they will gladly pay for lls, 5 and Rs. 2 seats. 

Q. That would he the upper class Europeans and educated Indians? 

A. Yes. As regards the lower classes they would not.. It is not from them 
.really that the management expects to draw its profits. 

Q. At present the cinemas in this city are not catering for the lower 
classes ? 

.4. No, not intentionally so, at any rate. 

Q. And it. is not. at any rate, an objection to the class of film: I take it 
your objection is chiefly because of the unfortunate effect on the lower 
classes ? 

.4. 1 would not say on the “ lower classes.” I would also include semi- 
educated classes. 

Q. In that you might: include, possibly, students? 

A. Yes, because they have not- finished their education. 

Chairman: Clerks and such other people also? 

.4. Yes. It is a very large* class. 

Mr. (trrvn: 1 am not (piite clear whether you would go the extent of 
stiffening the censorship to .such as extent that 80 per cent, of the films 
.should be cut out, whet her you consider that a practical proposition? 

A. I frankly do not. but I would go as far as 1 possibly could in that 
direction. I would hitch my wagon to a star. 

Mr. AVoi/i/; Have you taken action generally on police reports nr on 
inlormation from any private party also? 

A. Yes. In the case of two films which 1 can remember offhand I -took 
action on the information of private parties. 

(J. What, were the grounds of objection, if you remember, in those two 
cases? 

A. One was the religious ground, the other was, J think, public policy 
generally. It refers to public policy generally. 

('hair man: ft: is a very vague term. 

.4. It is. It portrayed the massacre of respectable people by the mob, 
and they did not think it was a good thing. 

M >. Neo (if/: Do you get any general instructions in regard to these 
matters from the Government of the Punjab as to how you are to exercise 
this d i scret ion ? 

.4. No. 

Q. No instructions are given to anybody? 
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A. No. But, of course, if one did interfere in an arbitrary manner Gov- 
ernment would probably tell him to stop doing so. The film people would 
probably complain of any such action. I often wanted to interfere much 
more, — I should like to, particularly with regard to posters. They are often 
much worse than the films. I do not think they are censored at all. 

Q. You have no power for censoring posters? 

A. Yes. I do not interfere with them unless they are positively indecent 
which they occasionally are. 

Q . In fact two instances were brought to our notice this morning of hand 
bills which were stopped. Is it possible for different officers to take different 
views of the very same thing? 

A. I should not think so, not in a general way. Some might feel about it 
more strongly than others, but generally their conclusions would he the same. 

Q. You have stated there may be cases in which films which may be 
suitable for other parts of the country may not be suitable for the Punjab 

A. I have no knowledge whatever of any other part- of the country and 
so 3 cannot say. I meant other countries. What I meant to say was, if a 
ludicrous travesty of Indian life were portrayed in India, it might probably 
be all right because Indians would know it is a ludicrous travesty. But if 
a ludicrous travesty of life in any other country is portrayed to them they 
may not understand it at all rightly. 

Q. Supposing such a scene or such a film is passed by the Bombay Board 
of Censors or the Bengal Board of Censors, that 1 take it will, in your opi- 
nion, amount to a judgment by those bodies about the suitability of the films 
to he shown in those provinces only? 

A. Yes. 

Q. [f in such a case you wore to stop that film, you would he doing so 
because you think it is not suitable to the Punjab, although it may be suited 
to other parts of the country? 

A. The 'Bombay and Calcutta audiences may be different, but I should 
not think they are very different from the little 1 have seen of them. 

(J. You do not think the audiences in any part of the country differ 
very much from another? 

A. I should not think so. 

Q. Then you should he glad to accept a uniform standard of censorship, 
I take it ? 

A. I should. 

Q. And from that point of view, perhaps you would support- the scheme 
of a Central Board of Censors for all India? 

A. I do not think Local Boards would be any good at all. 1 should have 
a central one myself. 1 should vote for a central one anyway. 

(>. Would you be prepared to submit yourself to the judgment of such a 
Board ? 

A. As an exhibit you mean? 

Mr. Green: Would you abandon your discretion of suspending a film? 

Mr. Ncogy: Would you be prepared to 'abide by the certificate of that 
Board ? 

A. I would abandon my discretion entirely on the subject of morals. J 
might make indignant representations to my Local Government but 1 would 
abandon my discretion on that subject, but J would not abandon it as regards 
political matter. The exhibition of a film, say, ol some religious personage, 
might cause a riot and then .1 should have to stop it. 

Q. But not on general grounds? 

A. No. . 

Q. In regard to those classes of films which misrepresent western life, do 
you think they have any prejudicial effect on the morals of the people? 

A. No. 
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Q. In what wny are they injurious then? 

A . They have a prejudicial effect on their outlook. 

Q. It would he as had as teaching wrong history? 

A. It is teaching rubbish. 

<?. Have you watched the effect of the exhibition of such films on the 
Indian public? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Do you think that whatever harmful effect it may have, has already 
resulted ? 

A. T should think the harm was fairly great myself. T think it: is very 
great. The effect on the mentality of a whole nation is extraordinarily 
hard to ascertain or to discover, but it is a thing which will make itsel'f 
manifest gradually. It is a slow poison. 

Q. Rut there are other influences also at work simultaneously? 

*4. Yes, but still not in this particular line. 

Q . Is it not rather difficult to ascribe it to the cinema, for instance, or 
any other particular factor? 

A. It should he observed really in connection with the cinema, to see 
what it is that appeals to them, how their taste is being moulded. 

Q. Rut after all you can only imagine what effect it can have? 

A. That is true. 

Q. Nothing more definite than that? 

A. No. 

Mr. ('natman: I have just one or two questions to ask. T gathered from 
what you said about posters that you have seen posters to which you objected? 

.4. I have. 

(f. Of course a definitely obscene poster you deal with under n section 
of the Code. Supposing you saw a poster, not definitely obscene, but which 
you took strong objection to. Could you do nothing? 

.4. I could do nothing. 1 have on occasion ordered the man to take it 
down. In another case a lady came to a predecessor of mine and informed 
him that there was a large poster of a woman wearing only a few feathers 
The only reply he could give to her was that, he hoped they were in the 
right places ! 


Oral Evidence of Mr. F. W. TOMS, Senior Superintendent of Police, 
Lahore, on Thursday, the 24th November 1927. (The Inspector 
of Polioe in charge of Films accompanied Mr. Toms.) 

Chairman : You are the Superintendent of Police for Lahore? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

A. 18 months as Superintendent of Police at Lahore. 

Q. Where were you before you came to Lahore? 

A. I was in the C. I. D. here before that for six months. I have been 
two years altogether in Lahore. 

Q. Can you tell us in what parts of the Punjab there are cinemas, or can 
your Inspector tell us? 

Inspector : In all bio- stations. One or two at least. In Ambala, Ferozepur, 
Ludhiana, Jullundur. In Jullundur they have a regimental cinema, as well 
as in Multan and Rawalpindi. Most big stations in the Punjab have got 
cinemas. 
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Q. And how many are there in Lahore city itself? 

A. Seven altogether; two in the city, four outride and one in canton- 
ments. 

Q. What do you mean hy outside? 

A. I mean outside the city, in the Civil Lines. 

Q. All of them run Western films? 

*4. Mostly Western but sometimes Indian pictures. 

Q. How often are Indian pictures shown? 

A. About once a month. 

Q. Where? Tn the* theatres in the city? 

A. They usually come first to the Civil Lines, and are then hired out to 
the city. There is one to he shown this Saturday in the city that has not 
been shown previously in Lahore. 

Q. Generally they are shown once a month, Indian films? 

.4. About that. Sir, on an average. 

Q. Are they popular, the Indian films? 

A. Indian films are usually banned for the Punjab; in proportion with 
the other films more Indian films are banned than other films. As I said this 
morning there was one film called “ Ntir Jehan Tt was shown at one 
cinema in the Civil Lines. No action was taken, nobody objected. Tlu- 
same picture when shown in the city caused some trouble. Then there was 
another — T don’t quite remember the name of it. 

Q. Both in the Civil Lines and in the city the hulk of the audience is 
Indian ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in the one in the cantonment? 

A. Soldiers mostly. 

(>. Of course in contonments only Western films sire -hown? 

A. Usually the same films as those shown in the Civil Lines. The same 
agent births out films for both places. 

Q. The soldiers, are they British soldiers or Indian soldiers? 

A . British soldiers mostly. 

Q. And the Indian soldiers, where do they get their cinema entertain- 
ment. r 

A. At the same theatre, but I have been down there occasionally and I 
have not seen very many Indian soldiers. Probably there were some in mufti 
whom I did not take to he Indian soldiers. But that is the only place where 
they can see pictures. 

Q. Can they not go to the Civil Lines? 

A. Well, it is so Far away, five or six miles. Of course* they could go if 
they got leave. 

Q. Bo in that respect the cinema supply is not adequate for the Indian 
.Army people? 

A. No, Sir, that is the only place. 

Q. So far as; these picture shows are concerned, have you heard any com- 
plaint from the military that they are not adequate? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q - Do the exhibitors here find any difficulty in getting films? 

.4. I don’t think so. 

Q. Do they have weekly changes? 

4, Twice a week 

Q. Who owns the theatres? 
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A. Two are owned by Mudsuv h, two are leased by Mu li a in in a d a n is in tho 
city, one is leased by a Sikh, one is run by the railway in their Institute. 

Q. And they all change their programme ? 

A . Twice a week, 

Q. They find no difficulty in getting their supplies P 

A. Not. that 1 know of. The programme is changed twice a week ant/ 
when a film attracts a good audience it is continued longer. 

Mr. Nt'fujy: Are they all equally popular, generally speaking? 

A. The most popular are the two Madan theatres, the Elph instone and 
the Excelsior, but a third, the Universal, is being improved. They have im 
proved their accommodation and their orchestra and are attract ng larger 
audiences than they did. 

Chairman : What is the average attendance daily — on off days, not Satur- 
day or Sunday performances. 

A . 1 should sav the two big Marian's then Ires, which have four shows a 
dav (two in each), take on an average InO a dav if not a little more, perhaps 
200 . 

Q. That is tin* average strength of the audience? 

A. No, I mean rupees.. It is bws in the city. 1 am not quite sure what 
they get beenu.se ilie Rv 2 seats arc very seldom used in the city. 

Q . What is the lowest charge in the city? 

.1. hour annas. 

Q. And the highest r 

A. They have a few Iks. 2 seats hut they are very seldom occupied. Tin 
seats are mostly four annas, eight annas and rupee seats. The rupee sea 
are very popular; the four annas arc very popular too, but the rupee seat" 
are about the most popular. 

Q. So the average income per cinema, how* would you put it down? 
Taking all the cinemas together, what would be the average income per duy 
per cinema? 

A. About Us. loO a day. Taking the seven cinemas together, if run by 
one man he would make about Its. 2 00 a day for each performance. 

(,>. We have just beard from the District Magistrate that there wer** 
several complaints made probably it was by you? 

A. Yes Sir. I have made complaints. 

About t he naiure oi the dims and the action taken thereon P Was it 
generally dm* to sour own initiative or did you act on any complaint on the 
spot ? 

.1. Sometimes. I try to get in touch with different people in the audience 
and if I find anything where there is likely to he any trouble I bring it to the 
notice of the Deputy Commissioner and my Superintendent. 

( k K When you see trouble on account of religious grounds? 

A. Either religious grounds or where people object to particular scenes. 
To give one instance: there was a picture shown “The Eagle” in which 
Rudolf Vitletino was wearing a Cossack uniform. The headdress was in 
shape the same as a loss cap; and a few Muhammadans in the audience went 
to the Manager and told him lie should not show the picture which was 
objectionable as the man was wearing a Turkish uniform and a Turkish cap. 
I Bpoke to one of these fellows and told them the Cossack uniform had nothin;; 
to do with Turkey and they were quite satisfied. 

Q . It was due to ignorance? 

A. Those two were educated students by their appearance. 

Ah. N fogy : Was that character represented in an unfavourable light/?' 

A. No, he was taking the main part. 
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Q. Quite an honourable part? There was no question of indignity to the 
uniform ? 

*4. None whatever in my opinion. 

Q. And there it ended? You djd not make a report about it? 

.4. No, it ended there. 

Mr. Coatman: Were the two students Muhammadans? 

.4. Yes. I think they were. 

Chairman : What was the nature of the objection generally taken, reli- 
gious grounds? 

.1. In that case, people who object usually go to the District Magistrate 
themselves and he usually directs ine to report on the film and I see whether 
there is anything really objectionable in my opinion. I try to get the opinion 
of as many people as 1 can. but T have so much to do. 

(). You have other things to do besides the cinema? 

.4. Yes, Sir, I have my own duties. 

Mr. Toms: i may just point out that the newly constituted Board wanted 
this Inspector to do all their work. I pointed out his doing this is an absolute 
extra ; unless he is given a suitable allowance I don’t see why he should do it 
at all. 

Inspector ; It involves 14 changes of programme a week that I have got 
to see, evening and night performances, if I were to do it conscientiously. 

Mr. Toms: J remember there was one film in the city in which it was 
represented that Hindu women were represented in an unfavourable light. 

Inspector: Because of the idea that in the time of the Moghuls a certain 
subahadar of the Moghul Emperor’s had visited a Rajput State and during 
that period fell in love with the daughter of Rajput Raja. The Moghul 
suhahadar tried various ways to kidnap the girl and after many attempts he 
succeeded in getting possession of the girl, although he was eventually killed 
by the Rajputs and the girl w f as rescued. The film had been censored and 
passed by the Board of Censors in Bombay. 

Q. What happened to that? 

Mr. Toms: That was stopped. I said it should be discontinued and the 
Deputy Commissioner agreed ; so they w ere told to stop showing it. That 
was due to the communal situation in Lahore city at the time. 

Inspector : I don't think the certificate of that film has been suspended. 

Chairman : No, it was simply a case of advice being tendered and the 
advice was accepted. Anyway they seem to he very sensitive here? 

Inspector: They are quite sensitive, specially in Lahore. 

Q. There are historical instances where Muhammadans have captured 
girls. What is the harm in that? 

A. I don’t really know. I have seen quite a number of Indian pictures 
and thought them quite unobjectionable. 

Q. These objections arise on Indian films? 

A. Yes, mostly. 

Q. You get very few’ Indian pictures as it is and those few are subjected 
to this sort of sentimental objection? 

A. And then they are usually banned in the Punjab. 

Q. So any attempt to help the indigenous industry in that direction is 
bound to fail, if that sort of thing is to go on? 

.4. As it stands at present. If the present state of feeling between the 
two communities continues 1 don’t think anything much can be done. 

Q . You don’t think much private effort will come forth? 

.4. They may make the pictures but they will not get the audiences. 

Q Ov get it passed? 
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A. Probably. 

Q. As regards Western pictures what is the complaint? 

A. Well, Sir, as far as T know, the usual custom in the Punjab is if a 
film is banned, say, in Delhi, in the IJ. P. — previous to the Board being 
established the custom I think was that when the Punjab Government was 
informed that a certain picture had been banned they followed suit. 

Mr t Green: Automatically? Without seeing the film? 

A. Yes. Numerous films have been banned in other provinces and banned 
here. There has not been an opportunity for them to he shown. 

Chairman: That is one rule. What is the other? 

A. 1 see most of the pictures and if I find anything objectionable I make 
a report through my superior officer. 

Q . .1 understand you are instructed by the District Magistrate as to what 
sort of thing you are to look out for. 

A. We go on the same lines as the hints and instructions issued at Pom- 
bay. I use the Bombay instructions. 

Q. That is all. Nothing different here? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Have you had many occasions to complain of Western pictures? 

A. No, Sir. 1 have got a list of pictures we have complained about, if 
you like to see it. 

Q. We have asked the District, Magistrate to give us a list and the action 
taken. He has promised us the list. 1 daresay he will ask you for that. 
We will he satisfied with that. What is your opinion about, Western pictures? 

A. I think they are perfectly all right; there is nothing objectionable- 
about them. Occasionally you come across, though 1 have not seen it for a 
long time, nude women and nude statues, which according to our instruc- 
tions should not he permitted. 

Q. But you think such rases occur very seldom? 

A. Yes. Usually what I do is to bring the matter to the notice of the 
Manager of the cinema and he usually cuts it out. I have got a few here. 
One bit I remember 1 asked to be cut out which was done without any fur- 
ther trouble. 

Q. So that you are able to exercise your moral judgment where you think 
that something should he omitted. 

A. It happens very seldom but there had been cases before I took over 
this appointment. 

Q. How long have you been in this appointment? 

A. Nearly two years. 

Q. T want to know what is your opinion, during the two years that you 
have been in the appointment, what is the general impression left in your 
mind — have you reason to complain of the nature of the films shown? 

A. No, Sir, 1 have not. 

Q. But for local conditions due to communal feelings and other things, 
you think that the censorship now adopted is adequate? 

A. Well T would prefer that there should be one Central Board. Let me 
give you instances. Certain pictures passed by the Bengal Board have been 
banned in the Punjab. The agent or whoever is running the film will occa- 
sionally, after changing the name or having certain parts deleted, have the 
film passed by the Bombay Board. This means that this copy, as repassed, 
is not a banned picture any longer. 

Q. You mean in such cases there should be a central board ? 

A. There should be one board. 
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A. Yes ; at some big centre. 

Q. Say u centre like Bombny or Calcutta? 

A. 1 should say it should be in Bombay. 

Q. That is the port of entrance for most films? 

.4 . Yes. 

Q. After all when a film is passed by the Bombay Board there have been 
only about a dozen cases at the most — really six cases — in which the other 
provinces have differed from the Bombay Board. On the other hand, there 
is a certain amount, of delay for people at Calcutta who want to exhibit their 
pictures before others. 

.4. That is why 1 sav Bombay would be the best place. They could all 
(*ouie through one port. 

Q. But the man importing a picture to Calcutta may and does want to 
exhibit it .winner than anybody else and it would he an inconvenience to the 
trade; unless the differences in the angle of vision of the various provinces 
are so acute that many films passed in Bombay would be rejected in Bengal, 
say. After all only half a dozen instances have come to light. T can under- 
stand where there is some difference the Central Board should advise ; but in 
ordinary cases of censorship do you think it will be convenient to the trade 
if you require all films to be censored at one place? 

4. 1 do not think it will affect the trade. They will know that the films 
are to be censored at one place and make arrangements to have them passed 
and distributed as soon as possible. 

Q. Of course for local productions you will have a local board? Only for 
foreign productions you want a central board P 

A . Yes. 

Q. Do von think that on the central hoard there should be representatives 
of each province? 

4. No; 1 don’t think so; the Board ought to be fairly representative of 
all shades of opinion without that. 

Q. In a city like Bombny you think you can get cosmopolitan views re- 
presented ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your idea, that each film should be inspected by two or more 
■tnoinbers of the Board, or is it enough in the first instance that a wol I paid 
officer should inspect them? 

4. 1 think one officer would be sufficient, Sir; then lie could bring any- 
thing to the notice of the Board. 

(J. Do you think the present system adopted in Bombay is a good one? 

A. 1 think so. Sir, because such an officer could give more time to it and 
go Tnto it more thoroughly. 

Q. And if ho fools a doubt it should go before a committee of the Board? 

A . Yes. 

Q. But many people have urged that each film should be inspected by 
two members of the Board. 

4. You can have two inspectors instead, 
r (>. You prefer paid agency for that? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Because it is a sort of work that will require continuous work for 
lour or five hours a day during the week. There is a good deal to be said in 
favour of that view of course. 
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A. Well. Sir, the members have their own work to attend to and cannot- 
spend sufficient time on the examination of pictures. 

Q. Then what do you want a local board in the Punjab forP 

A. Tbe only use for a local board is to examine locally produced pictures 
because there is a sufficient safeguard in the Act to prevent 

Q. You mean the power of suspension v ester! in the District Magistrate *r 
A. Quite so. 

Q. Before you make a report you generally consult some people r 

A. 1 do. I try to get the views of other people. 

In the audience? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Have you had any occasion at all to report: upon the moral laxity shown 
in any film ? 

A. No. Sir, but there have been cases before my time. 

Q. But lor the last two years you have not V 

A. No, Sir. 1 do not think T have reported any ease of moral laxity. 

i of tm cl i Unrfuni ; I "Oppose you had iu (he province a definite system ot 
inspection of all picture^ before the ('cumm 1 Board came into existence? 

Mr. Tonix: In 1922 t lie* Local Government, asked the Inspector-General 
oi Police whether the local Kuropean Inspector could be detailed to do tin- 
work. In all big places there is an Kuropean Inspector who goes round 
informally and looks at the films. 

(,>. M\ point i.-,. a film might have been passed in Bombay. Inti the objec- 
tionable portion might, have been reinserted afterwards? 

A . It is somewhat impossible to detect it in Lahore, because there is only 
one Kuropean Inspector who examines, in a somewhat informal way, these 
films. There is a change of programme twice a week, and if this one Inspector 
is to mt all the I I changes of programmes in one week, he will ha\e io spend 
the whole of iii> afternoons and evenings in the theatres. 

Q. Mow do you look at it from the police point, of view:' What I suggest, 
i> the possibility, and I believe it is one of your duties as a policeman, to 
see that no obscene pictures are shown? 

A. We liiar a system, hut if is not very satisfactory , because one Inspector 
cannot, possibly be expected to examine *>o many films. There also the 
Cantonment Inspector who is supposed to see the cinemas in the cantonment, 
and if it is brought, lo his notice that something objectionable is being shown 
in the cantonment cinema. Im goes and sees it, but normally he does not 
visit tbe cinema.". We have got to rely to a iron a in extent on complaint." 
from the public, 

(J. Have you got any knowledge of the cinema, in the mofus-il in tin* 
]’u u jab r 

A. No, except in Multan. 

Q. Do you consider that the type ot films shown in MuJtan is worse than 
tlie films shown in Lahore? 

A. 1 don’t think so. because it is the same film which goes round to tin* 
mofusxil. Madams distribute the films. 

Q. Wo have heard that what is called ‘junk’ in America -1 mean film." 
which are about 15 and 20 years old — are imported because of their cheap 
ness, particularly for the mofussil, and 1 want to ask yon if you have seen 
such films in the rnofussil? 

A. I have seen some very gtxxl films in Multan. 

Q. What is the name of the Indian film to be shown on Saturday, do 
you remember ? 

A. No. But T think it is a love drama. 

Q. Has it come to your knowledge, as a policeman, that there has been 
an increase in crime due to the cinemas? 
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-A. No, I can’t say that I have heard of any case like that. 

Q. Most of the Indian films which have been banned have been banned 
largely on account of communal sentiment, is it not? That obviously is going 
to be a very serious handicap to Indian films if they are liable to be thrown 
out on account of communal feelings. To what extent do you consider, as 
a policeman, you should yield to this sentiment? 

A. We rather regard it from the local state of communal feeling rather 
than from the point of view of the cinema, and if we find that a picture is 
likely to cause unrest and excitement, we would get rid of it rather than 
look to the feelings of the man who shows the picture or who produced the 
picture. 

Q. is that not likely to encourage objections until eventually no picture 
can be shown? 

A . I think, from the point of view of law and order, it is better to be 
on the safe side and prevent the exhibition of any pictures which are likely 
to cause communal excitement and unrest. 

Q. You say you are satisfied with the moral standard of the films shown 
to-day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider the stories good or rubbish? 

\. In the majority of cases the plot is tjuite good. 

Q. You don’t think there is any undue emphasis laid on sex films? 

A. 1 don’t think so. If any film like that comes here, we generally take 
notice of it. 

Mr. (,'rccn: Talking about the difficulty of inspecting films and making 
wire that nothing has been put in afterwards, is it absolutely essential 
to see the film itself? Js it not sufficient if you look at the certificate? 

.4. We do not see the original certificate, we merely see a copy of it. 

Q. Can't you insist on the original certificate? I say. subject to cor- 
rection, that in Bombay no film is permitted to be exhibited unless the 
original certificate is shown? 

A. That should be the case everywhere. 

Q. Would it not be possible to insist on it here? 

A. I have tried to see the original certificate, but 1 am always informed 
that the original certificate is kept at the head office and it is not sent 
round here. 

(j). If you said that a particular film shall not be shown unless the ori- 
ginal certificate is produced, then they are bound to show it to you, aren’t 
they ? 

A. Yes, but it will delay matters. 

Q . 1 put some emphasis on this, because having been an ex-officio 
member of a Board myself, we did greatly rely on the original certificate 
being shown, because if any excision is made full details are shown on 
the back of the certificate. It is very easy for the inspecting officers to 
find out that excision has been made and attention is called to it by 
means of a triangle. At any rate there is a distinctive mark on the certi- 
ficate. I do not know r if the Punjab rules are different. Perhaps if you 
insisted on seeing the original certificate, it would assist you in controlling 
the exhibition of films? 

4. Certainly it would. 

Q . I know the Bombay Board will issue a duplicate, so there is no 
difficulty in getting the original certificate. The rule says that a film with- 
out a certificate cannot be shown because unless you see the original 
certificate or even a duplicate copy of it, you cannot know whether the 
objectionable portion which has been cut out in Bombay has been re-inserted 
or not. 
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Mr. Neogy: Has there been any increase in the number of cinemas of 
late yearB? 

A. As far as I know, one cinema has been closed down, but seven cinemas 
have been running for a long time. 

Q. Do you find any difference in the quality of the pictures that are 
shown in the theatres owned by Mndans and by others ? 

A. Madams have got the bigger concern, an they get very good pictures, 
and it is they who generally rent out pictures to most of the theatres. 

Q. Supposing it were said that by reason of the* fact that Madans own 
a large number of theatres the other cinema proprietors find it very difficult 
to get good pictures, you won't be in a position to support that? 

A. Madans hire their pictures to other cinemas. First Madans themselves 
ahow the pictures in tlieir own theatre, and then they hire them out to 
other people* 

Mr. Coat-man: 1 would like the Superintendent of Police kindly to 
give us that handbill. 

(The handbill was handed in to the Committee bv the Superintendent 
of Police.) 

Chairman : As a man of experience, would you like the cinemas to be 
extended or cut down in the country, because it is the only amusement 
that people have here. 

.1. A very small percentage of the poor people go to the cinemas. Most of 
the audience here consists of students. 

Q. Take a place like Multan? 

A. Cantonment stations are different, because mostly soldiers go to the 
cinemas there. 

Q. My point is, do you consider it desirable that- more cinemas should 
spring up in the country? 1 mean apart from the cinemas which show 
educational pictures, do you think ir desirable I lint cinemas for the purpose 
of giving amusement to the people should be Increased in the country? 

A- I think cinemas have been opened in small places where they do a 
good deal of benefit to the people. But. as far as Lahore is concerned, 
wo know from first hand knowledge that no more cinemas are required here. 

Q. Von mean the extension of the cinemas would he desirable? 

.1. It won’t do any harm. 

Written Statement of Dr. R. C. RAWLLEY, Director of Industries, 

Punjab. 

In my opinion the most popular films with Indian audiences in this 
province and also in other parts of India are films depicting the religious 
life of the heroes of the ancient times. A well-known company (The 
Kohinoor Company) in Bombay prepared various films of this type and 
succeeded in capturing the local market. The majority of exhibitors in 
the City of Bombay and also in other large cities iri India catered mainly 
for Indian audiences. Some of these films are readily available to exhibi- 
tors ; but unfortunately they are of a very bad quality. In so far as my 
experience is concerned the films produced in India lack not only the histori- 
cal detail but also the general effect. Photography, as a rule, is very bad 
and so is acting. More often than not modern furniture and surroundings 
are shown in films depicting life of the Hindus before the Christian era. 
In spite of the technical and historical defects the films are very popular, 
so much so that one cinema. “ The Majestic Cinema ” in Bombay, used to 
have half-a-dozen full houses in a day. On the other hand modern cinemas, 
sueli as those controlled by Messrs. Madan Theatres, Limited, of Calcutta, 
exhibit films suitable for Western audiences. The most successful Indian 
films produced in India were (1) tl Krishna Janina ”, u Jaidev ”, (3) 
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« Pati Bhukhti (4) Hansh Chandra (5) “ Shakuntahi . (6) “ Dhru 
Bhagat ” and (7) “ The Light of Asia It will be seen that in all these 
films the social life of the Hindus was intimately coupled with the religious 
life of the period in which the heroes lived. My own impression is that 
the uneducated classes attached more importance to the religious aspects 
of the .subject of the film than to the technical and scenic effects. In 
certain cases 1 have seen ladies bowing before the hero on the film, showing 
a peculiar tendency to visualise the ancient gods. 

‘J. Ju my opinion the present condition of the cinema industry in India 
i:* far from satisfactory. The greatest drawback is the lack of proper and 
financial organisation. This drawback prevents the producers from im- 
porting talent from abroad, with the result that almost all the films pro- 
duced arc technically wrong. A< a matter of fact if the technical, by 
which 1 mean the photographic and scenic effects, were ns good as they are in 
Western films Indian films would have much wider market than they 
do have at present. Some years ago an attempt was made by a Calcutta 
firm to export 4 * * * * * * li Shakimf ala ' to America. '> i«;r :«> 1 remember tin* aticmot 
ended in a failure, as the American exhibitors would not show those* films 
on the American screen which are unsound from a technical point oi 
view. In so far as distribution is concerned 1 am inclined to think that 
the present system is very defective. Continental films are distributed 
throughout India, Burma and (Vylon through their agent in Bombay, who 
is, as a rule, in touch with major exhibitors. Small cinema owners do not 
get the same facilities as the major ones do. In the case of the Universal 
Film Company's productions the agent in Bombay undertakes distribution on 
a commission basis. Here again I am fold that thine m a sort of monopoly 
existing at present. In .so far as exhibition i* concerned I cannoi help 
condemning t he present sysreni With very few exceptions the cinemas in 
India are badly equipped, badly managed and poorly served. There i> a 
tremendous field for organised exhibition in the Punjab and I have every 
reason to believe that with proper organisation and financial hacking tl.o 
industry should go a long ua.\ in our province. 

X. In so far as the supply of films is concerned tin only aspect of mono- 
poly which may be regarded sin dangerous i* the one referred to above, 
and that is the tendency on the part of major exhibitor to secure the b< st 
productions from American producers at exorbitant prices. In the exhibi- 
tion of films there is undonhi**dly si monopoly held a I present by .Messrs. 
Marian Theatres, lambed, of Calcutta. Some uais ago (possibly in 191b). 
this company was converted I mm a private company into a limited liability 
company with a capital of on«* crore. Kvcr .dnee then the Managing Agent- 
have succeeded in acquiring theatres all over India and .Burma. Barring 
one exception in Amritsar and two or throe olhcr exception* in the Mofu-sil 
the monopoly of exhibitions is being hold by 1 1 i i- company in the Punjab. 
The obvious result, of ibis monopoly has been the eontinuaiue of fabulous 
prices for seats in their theatres. 11 this monopoly cuntiimo for any length 
of time there is every likelihood of a still further increase in the price 
i»l scats. Another draw -hack of ibis monopoly is that, the small cinema owner 
in the Ibmiah is compelled io work under adverse condition*: 1m can neither 
secure the best films nor the h t .si audiences. 

4. The Amusement Tax is undoubtedly a handicap to the exhibitor, as 

it imposes an additional penalty on the members of the audience, thereby 

restricting the number of seats allotted to the first three classes of the 

theatre. The income derived by the owner from the first three classes 

is, as a rule, larger than the income derived from the two upper classes. 
Therefore any additional imposition reacts upon the number of cinema goers. 
The present Customs Tariff on imported films affects the exhibitors to the 

extent of the duty payable on the importation of films. The distributor 

by depositing lb per cent, duty is entitled to a rebate at the time of re- 

exporting the film before the expiry of three years. This rebate is not 
given to tike exhibitor, as the film passes through a large number of hands 
and no one knows on whom the incidence of taxation falls, hut it must 



be remembered that the distributor in the majority of eases gets a rebate. 
The indigenous production of films on sound technical lines should be 
encouraged in all parts of India, and in order to achieve that end a policy 
of “ free trade ** should be adopted in so far as the importation of “raw* 
films and other auxiliary materials is concerned. 

5. 1 am of the opinion that the increased use of the cinema for educational 
purposes in schools and for adult education in agriculture, public health, 
industries, etc., by Government would help the growth of the film industry 
in the Punjab. Then* in a consider able demand for such films. 1 am con- 
vinced that no 1 letter medium than the film exists for educational publicity. 
In addition to creating an interest in subjects of a varied nature the cinema 
film helps in enabling the young hoy.s in schools to form an idea of the 
technical nature of the various processes involved in agriculture and 
industry. 

0. Conditions in the Punjab are vcr\ favourable to the development of 
an Indian film-producing industry on a large scale. In tin* first place* the 
unstinted bounty of nature will enable the Punjab to afford facilities for 
scenic effects. We have on the one side the vast range of the Himalayas 
strewn as it is with river beds, forest* and vegetation, and on the other 
side we have the vast expanse of the plains offering endless possibilities 
for filming subjects of religious and historical importance. In addition to 
the facilities afforded by nature we have the palaces, the gardens, the 
■orchards and other artificial scenery in the Indian States where films of 
historical importance could be easily taken. The climatic conditions are 
also favourable for the development of a film-producing industry on a large 
>cale. 

7. 1 do not consider that there are in India at present producers, direc- 
tors. actors, actresses and scenario writers of sufficient technical knowledge, 
enterprise, resource and adaptability on whom the country can depend For 
; substantial output of film of real competitive exhibition value, but this 
gap, as I have already mentioned, can easily he filled either by the im- 
portation of experts from abroad or by training our own men in this 
industry in those countries where the industry lias already achieved con- 
siderable commercial success. I happen to know a good lew Punjabi* 
who have come back from the Tinted States of America with a fairly good 
knowledge of the cinema industry and trade, but unfortunately as the 
field of employmeni is limited and as capital is lacking these men have 
had to remain in darkness so far. My own idea is that if the industry 
receives direct assistance and impetus from Government there will he suffi- 
cient capital in India for organising film, production on a large scale. The 
general tendency of the people in the Punjab is to invest- money in con- 
cerns which are likely to receive direct or indirect assistance from Govern- 
ment and 1 feel confident that if Government were to help the industry 
the people of the Punjab would come forward with their investments. J i»c 
most suitable action that, Government can take at this stage is to grant 
a substantial loan extending over a period of U) or liO years to a well 
•constituted and well organised limited liability company. Before granting 
the loan Government should see that the company represents all communi- 
ties and all shades of opinion not only on the directorate hut also in the 
shareholders themselves. Government could further assist the industry by 
awarding suitable scholarships to deserving Indian students to study all 
the technical aspects of the industry in England, the United States of 
America and Germany. 1 am of the opinion that expenditure by Govern- 
ment is justifiable as a good deal of gold bullion is now being exported to 
the United States of America in return for a heterogeneous lot of highly 
combustible films, which takes away a good deal from the economic wealth 
of the country. 

H. India's participation in the Imperial Film Scheme would undoubtedly 
assist the development of Irer own film industry, as it would assist her 
in making herself better known and understood throughout the Empire and 
the world. As there will be a continuous production of good films in India 
there will be an automatic check on the importation of bad films from the 
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West. I regret I am unable to give any suggestions as to the methods 
of putting such a scheme into practice. 

9. There is sometimes a tendency on the part of missionaries and other 
foreign tourists to spread invidious propaganda against India's customs 
and social traditions by showing slides of an undesirable character. It 
appears to me that this tendency could be checked with advantage if India 
possessed her own film industry. A central agency would undertake tlitf 
task of exhibiting films which would give the members of the British Com- 
monwealth an exact idea of the economic resources and of the habits of 
the* people of India. I feel confident that almost all Provincial Governments 
would adopt measures which would enable the country to secure better 
recognition in other lands. 


Part II. 

Social Aspects ami Control. 

10. T consider that certain classes of films such as those depicting the 
violent extremes of sexual life in the West have a demoralising effect upon 
the public, in particular on young hoys of impressionable age: but I must 
admit at the same time that there is no general circulation of immoral or 
criminally suggestive films. Since the institution of censorship in different 
provinces of India there has been a marked decrease in the importation of 
“ sex ,T films or lt crime ” films. It is almost impossible to say as to 
whether there has been any increase of crime due to the cinema. My own 
opinion is that those classes of the community who are habitually inclined 
to commit crime do not ordinarily visit places of amusement or entertain- 
ment, and for this reason I am inclined to think that these classes cannot 
draw their inspiration from the films exhibited in large urban c litres. 
The existing censorship is to my mind quite adequate for the protection of 
juvenile morality. It may be argued that the differences in social customs 
and outlook between the West and the East necessitate special considera- 
tion in the censorship of films in this country, lmt it must be remembered 
at the same time that the best features of Western life are in themselves 
of considerable educative value to the young mind. Jt would not serve 
any useful purpose at this stage to exclude the exhibition of social customs 
of the West in the East. The latest development in wireless telegraphy, 
wireless telephony and aerial communications are factors which must ulti- 
mately tend to make the world move towards a common social and moral 
goal. One cannot in the middle of the 20th century draw a rigid curtain 
across the 1 East and the West. One cannot possibly establish a complete 
exclusion or a rigidly defined isolation between different races of the world. 
So far as 1 am aware no film has so far been exhibited in a public cinema 
which was likely to offend the religious susceptibilities of any class of the com- 
munity, rior has there been a deliberate attempt on the part of any cinema 
proprietor to exhibit films likely to misrepresent Western civilization or 
to lower it in the eves of the Indians. It is indeed too late at this stage 
to withdraw films of Western life from Indian cinemas, as the public both 
educated and uneducated, are already in touch with the salient features 
of Western life for the last twenty years. I. for one. would not recommend 
the imposition of rigid restrictions on the exhibition of films depicting the 
social life of the Western nations. 

IE I am not in favour of certification of certain films as “ For adults 
only Some years ago a London theatre * put up a board on which the 
words xt For adults onh’ 15 were written. I think the play was entitled 
“ Damaged Goods ”. It was a translation from a well-known French drama. 
As far as 1 remember the certification was not adhered to in actual practice. 
There is always a possibility on the part of the cinema proprietors to 
^vade certification, but even if Government were to exercise control, they 
would soon find that the actual cost of enforcing rules would become a 
fe^avy burden on the tax-payer. I consider that censorship is an effective 
method of guarding against misuse of films, and I feel confident that if 
the members of a film censor board were conversant with the principle? 
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of social psychology and were also familiar with fundamental ethical principles 
they would exclude films which are likely to affect the morals of the people from 
public exhibition. I do not believe in unduly interfering with the freedom re- 
quired for artistic and inspirational development, and for this reason I advo- 
cate the adoption of a sane policy in so far as the censorship of films is con- 
cerned. I do not advocate the replacement of the present Provincial Board of 
Censors by a single Central Board, as it would l>e difficult for the latter to 
study in detail the requirements of the different provinces, and would also 
cause inconvenience to the trade. I would, however, advocate the institution 
of a Central Board of cinema development which would draw its funds from 
the central revenues and would give technical assistance to the trade 
in so far as the distribution, exhibition and taking of films is concerned. 
The central development board would no doubt keep in touch with the 
activities of the Provincial Boards of Censors and would act only in an 
advisory capacity. 1 must admit that 1 am not satisfied with the present 
construction of the Provincial Boards, of which at least 60 per cent, oi the 
members are not conversant with the difficulties involved in the regulation of 
cinema trade and industry, i would certainly prefer a whole-time experienced 
officer as censor at each centre to be assisted by an advisory hoard of non-offi- 
cials. The present system, under which films are ordinarily examined by in- 
spectors subordinate to the Board, is far from satisfactory. Tn the first place 
these inspectors are not sufficiently w'ell qualified for the work and in the second 
place they are likely to be influenced by the judgment of interested cinema 
proprietors. Inspectors must he conversant with the principles involved 
in scenario writing, and in the historical details of films, also with their 
photographic and general outlook and with the conditions governing the 
importation of films into this country. I might, however, suggest that 
in order to gain working knowledge of all these aspects of the industry 
the Inspectors will have to go through a prolonged training in foreign 
countries. As regards posters, handbills and advertisements of cineimr 
performances 1 would suggest that these should he censored along with the 
films, f have never come across any such advertisements which were objec- 
tionable. In so far as the import and export of films is concerned, my own 
opinion is that it will have to he left to private enterprises, otherwise there 
will he a considerable amount of disturbance in the trade. I do not see the 
necessity of Government exercising any control over film production, as the 
subject-matter of such films would always he duly censored by the Provincial 
Board of Censors. Only those films will be exhibited which conform to the 
standards accepted by the Board. 


Oral Evidence of Dr. R. C. RAWLLEY, Director of Industries,. 
Punjab, on Thursday, the 24th November 1927. 

Chairman: How long have you been Director of Industries? 

A. 1 have been hero for the last two years. 

Q. Where were you before that? 

A. Before that 1 was in Bombay. 

Doing what? 

A. I was connected with the firm of Morarjee Gokuldas Sr Co. 

Q . How long has the Industries Department been in existence in the 
Punjab ? 

A. For about seven years now. 

Q. Are you in touch with the local film producing industry? 

A, Yes, to a certain extent. 

Q. How many film producing companies are there in this province? 

A. I have come across, so far, only two firms. 

Q . How long have they been in existence? 
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A. I have known them to exist since 1 have been here. 

Q, What class of work do they turn out? Do they turn out work for 
'public shows? 

A. Bo far as my department is* concerned, we have had the opportunity 
of getting some industries filmed. 

Q. Do they make anything else? 

A. Not that f know of. 

Q. So it is for your department, for the Co-operative Department, for 
the Health Department and, probably, for the Education Department they 
turn out films. Did they come into existence for that purpose? 

A. I think they were doing some sort of work before. 

Q. How often have you given work to them? 

A. Strictly speaking, wo have had only one film made* so far. and that 
is the hosiery industry in Ludhiana, and there were some topical films 
relating to the functions connected with His Excellency the Governor, when 
he opened some industrial institutes. 

Q. You mean institutes indirectly bearing upon industries? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose von have in mind the very large use of the cinema for 
your propaganda in connection with industries? 

A. Yes. 

Q . To familiarise the people with machinery, how to handle the machinery, 
how to handle* the products and so forth. 1 suppose all these ideas von 
are going to spread by means of the cinemas? 

.1. We h a ve put up a scheme which is still under consideration of the 
Government. 

( { K What is your idea? Do you want to produce* the films that you want? 

A. So far as T am concerned. ! believe in the organization of a central 
agency which would have experts on its staff, people who know not only bow 
to produce films, but also to write suitable advertisements and weave stories 
connected with the life and traditions of the people, because purely industrial 
films will not be of much use. Mere lessons will not command the attention 
of the audience, whereas stories woven into a plot will appeal to the 
audience. 

(J. You believe then in some central organization winch will produce 
these public utility films apart from films which are used for amusement r 

A . Yes. 

y. I>o you i-h ink. left to private agencies, such public utility films are 
likely to ho produced? 

A. The private agencies cannot make a financial success of their con- 
cerns if they are not hacked up by Government. My idea is that the central 
agency should he a sort of custodian of the Government films, and it should 
have a large number of operators mid projectors so that we may indent 
upon that department to take suitable films at any time. 

(J- Do you mean a central agency for each province or for all tho 
provinces ? 

A. I am only talking of one province. 

Q. You would prefer to have a provincial central agency for your pro- 
vince? 

A. Yes. 

(f. You think the provincial finances will admit of that? 

A. Oh, yes, there is plenty of money. 

Q. Of course, the Punjab lias got a surplus budget and you can afford 
it, blit 1 was only considering alxmt the other provinces which cannot 
balance their budgets. In their case I thought it might be more useful if 
•wo had a central agency whore all the provinces could pool their resources 
together ? 
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.1. I do not know if you have got my note, hut I have pressed m 
that the desirability of a provincial agency which should have a sort of 
co-ordinating element with the central agency of the Government of India. 

What is the Government of India agency to do? 

.1. Jt is meant to co-ordinate the activities of the various provinces. 
Personally f feel that publicity and propaganda work has not been very 
satisfactorily handled in this province, and I should like it to be extended 
further. 

(,>. You think then it is the duty of the Government to provide publicity 
and instruction to the people? 

1. Yes. 

(,h You think it is a justifiable proposition that. Government money 
should be spent for propaganda and instruction purposes? 

.1 . I think so. 

(J. The point which I wish to get from you is this. There are two 
or three dillieultio. ihuL we feel in flic mailer, namely the financial resources 
n! the (bn eminent and then the duplication of expert agencies. You would 
want expert scenario writers, camera men. technical men and so on for 
each province, which would mean mi much money. So in such matter* 
where (‘Xpert assistance is needed, would you have a central agency to 
maintain such expert men till local experts art' produced? I menu, till local 
men arc trained by tin' imported experts, would you advocate that each 
province <ho»iId send for iis own expert or it is enough that the central 
ageing M*uds i’«»r experts and maintains them and lends them out to pro- 
vinces ? 

.1. If you want to make propaganda effective through the medium ol 
films, then each province will have to have its own exports, its own setnario 
writers, its own operators and camera nidi. The central agency in my 
opinion should act as a Hoard of co-ordination. That is to say, suppose 
we have produced certain films on Public Health here which could he used, 
for exhibition purposes m Madras, then the .Madras agency should npph 
to the central Hoard to get i.lie loan of ibis film from the Punjab agency. 

(J. Von mean yon want a central management rather than a central 
studio ? 

1. I want a central coordinating agency for management and distri- 
bution. and that is the only effective means of stopping duplication and 
re-duplication of the same films. 

D. Hut then it lias I teen suggested by the Director of Public Health 
that unless the film produced in this province is given the provincial setting, 
with the Punjab people, with the Punjab dress and so on, it would riot 
appeal to the Punjabis? 

.!. I should >ay that there is a certain amount of truth in that state- 
ment. That is what I also mean. If you want a concrete example I could 
mention the hosiery industry whoso entire history depended upon the 
K a s h m i r i eimgru n ts . 

<,b Now, take a country where the hosiery industry is very well estab- 
lished and developed. Supposing you had a very good film made in Germany 
or in Switzerland or any other place, do you think it really matters to 
the people to follow the machinery and the method that the pcoph shown 
there are Germans or Swiss? 

.1. Yes, it would matter to a certain extent. 

V- Hut if you show the Punjabi handling the modern machinery, it 
would not be true to life? 

.1. Oh. yes. the Punjabis do handle modern machinery. T think they 
handle modern machinery to a much greater extent than people in other 
provinces. 

Q. You think that will he an additional factor to be taken into account, 
and that each province must produce its own films in its own setting 
and such a thing would appeal to the people more? 
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.4. Yes. 

Q. And you would have provincial agencies for this purpose with ft 
-central co-ordinating agency? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are the subjects that you propose to deal with in this way? 
Have you formed any idea? 

.4. So far as rnv department is concerned, we have worked out th6 
subjects and the details thereof. They are not contained in my report, 
because I merely adhered to your questionnaire. I have got a detailed 
scheme and I have put it up to Government. 

Q. Ah regards the production of' films for the amusement of the people, 
1 suppose you consider that the Punjab is well suited for producing such 
films having regard to its mountain scenery, its borders, its local history 
and so on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We have also been told by experts that Punjabis have got film value 
faces. But you think there is scope for the development of the Indian 
film industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that private agencies will come forward in this province? 

A . 1 am afraid it is somewhat difficult to get the necessary capital in 
the Punjab. 

Q. Have you got any scheme in your province to give financial aid to 
industries? 

.4. Yes, we have what we call the Industrial Loans Act. 

(J. Is it working? 

.1. At present we have a provision of one lakh of rupees a year, and 
it is distributed among 10, 15 or 20 people. Very small amounts not ex- 
ceeding Its. 5,000 or so are lent to them. 

Q. To how many industries have you given loans? 

.1. We have so far given money to a man manufacturing chalks and face 
powders, there is another man who has taken a loan and who is making 
calico prints, a third man is turning out hosiery goods, and a fourth 
man is doing weaving. In fact, we have given loans so far to what we 
may call cottage industries. 

Q, How long has that been working? 

A. The Act was passed in 1923, but it was more or less a dead letter 
till I took charge of the department. 

Q. Do you find it easy to give loans to these people? 

A. The securities demanded are rather stiff. We generally take one and 
half times worth of property in mortgage. That is to say, if a man wants 
a loan of Rs. 5,000. we take from him property on mortgage worth Rs. 7,000 
or Rs. 10,000. We give long term loans redeemable in five or six years 
payable in annual instalments. 

Q. You know that in Australia they give long term loans which are 
repayable in 20 or 30 years and in very easy instalments? 

A, We might move in our Council to have a similar thing done here 
also. 

Q. Do you think that the Punjab Government will go in for your scheme 
.of aiding this industry? 

A. I think they will. 

I think the terms are rather stiff under the Industries Loans Act. 

A. Sufficient capital is not available. I don’t suppose the Punjab Gov- 
-ernment will set aside 10 or 20 lakhs of rupees for aiding the industries. 

Q. If they don’t who wiilP 



A. I should say that private capital ought to be forthcoming. After all, 
there is money in it, 

Q. But not with this communal feeling ? 

A. 1 don’t think there can be much communalism in business. 

Q. We have heard just now that a film about a Moghul subadar kidnap- 
ping a girl was objected to on the ground that it would give offence to 
Muhammadans. 

A . I have never come across a case like that. 

Q. That is rather a great handicap to the industry. 

A. To my knowledge there have been cases where films showing 
an Indian Raja is married to an English or a western girl have been 
proscribed in Bombay. But not to my knowledge in the Punjab. 

Q. We have just heard it from the Inspector of Police. Now, you think 
that story- writers and scenario-writers are likely to be available here? 

A. No, I arn afraid not. There may be one or two perhaps. 

Q. Have you got a system of scholarships? 

.4. Yes, we have two scholarships every year for study in western 
•■ountries. 

Would you advocate the introduction of classes for training people 
in acting and scenario writing and all these things connected with the 
film industry? Would, you advocate it? 

*4. Oh. yes. You see, the difficulties I anticipate would be in giving the 
requisite training here. 1 don’t find anyone here who is capable of giving 
proper training. 

(>. Supposing you had a studio for your own purposes, as you put it, 
for the purpose of producing educational and public utility films, would you 
have some experts on that? They could go to some school or college where 
they could give instruction in these matters? To this you would agree? 
You advocate such a system? 

A. Certainly. 

(J. And also scholarships paid to promising students who show a taste 
for that. You would advocate it? 

.4. i would. 

( { K You have given us such a lucid statement, I don’t think I should 
trouble you further. Which is your native district? 

A. Sialkot. 

Col. Cnurford : T am very interested in what you sav about having a 
central board for the production of films. T presume you would really want 
-expert assistance for it. Have you any idea what an expert camera man 
costs ? 

.4. 1 once wanted to engage one myself a few years ago before 1 took 
to Government service and I was quoted a thousand rupees a month. 

Chairman : From where? 

A . A man from England. 

Q . Did you try Germany? 

.4. No, 1 didn’t. As a matter of fact this project of mine never material- 
ised. 

Colonel Crawford: We were given a figure from £80 to £50 a week for a 
man whom you may call an expert, a man who really was an expert. 

.4. Those are top-rate men. Even in London, I might tell you, I was 
associated with one or two films on the financial side. The camera man 
was getting £20 a week. Of course, there are men and men. Real good 
high class experts would not come out to this country at all. There is 
plenty of work for them in America and England. 

<?. They would not come out unless you paid them. We understand the 
British film industry is inferior to the American in technique at least, and, 



M regards photography and so forth, Germany is the mast advanoed country. 
Have you any idea what a director would cost, a man who could put your 
story together and put it on the screen?' 

A. I am afraid I w'ould not like to name a figure at all. 

Q . The figure quoted to us was about -C5G0 a week. 

A. But even for that money you may not get the right sort of man. 

Q. But have you any idea what: a studio with first class equipment, the 
latest equipment would cost ? 

A- My figure was 15 lakhs of rupees. That covered a studio somewhere 
near Poona for an area of about 100 acres of land. 

Q. Including cost of land? So far as we understand the actual cost ol 
a studio with all the latest cameras, lighting equipment, would be about 
£ 10 , 000 . 

A. And you have got- to have all your scenes worked in. 

Mr. Hrren: That would be working capital? 

A. I don’t think so because there are certain permanent features which 
should be introduced in practically all kinds of films. Those i would debii 
to the capital expenditure side. 

Colonel ( ' ra irfonl : J would not pursue it further but on the whole if you 
were to get a really first-class studio erected out here and spared no expense 
as regards the staff you employ, it would probably he beyond the capacity 
of any one province? 

A. It all depends upon what particular line of films you are going to 
take. 

<^. You are producing iirsl -class public utility films? 

.1. Public utility films will not be so expensive as amusement or historical 
films. That is the actual cost of production of any particular film without 
counting your actual charges. A studio of the type you described just now 
for C 10,000 would be good enough for my purposes, for industrial films. 

Q. We understand it is the utmost charge for the very best studio built m 
America, not counting land. That is. tin* actual cost of building the studio 
with all the latest appliances for photography, lighting, printing, developing 
and everything. 1 only want to pul it to you you have rather gone on 
the lines that you must have a provincial studio. It seems to me it. might 
be beyond the purse of a provincial government. On the other hand, if 
there are nine provinces equally as anxious to produce public utility films 
and they were to pool their resources, you could get undoubtedly a very 
fine central studio well within the money available, capable of taking any 
work up which you ask of it. Would you have any great objection to that . ? 

A . Well, in. so far as the Punjab is concerned, my own opinion is that 
the Punjab must have a studio of its own, because the natural conditions 
here, the climatic conditions, the landscape and other futilities which nature 
has given to us, are entirely different from those in Calcutta or in Madras 
or in Bombay. 

Q. But your stall' and vour cameras, etc., sire not fixed to the ground, 
they can go by train. There is nothing to prevent, you from taking your 
characters to the central studio and putting up the requisite setting inside 
the studio. 

■1. No. 

Q. 1 am rather interested in a statement you make in your evidence 
about Mad ana’ monopoly being definitely damaging to the trade. You think 
that is a fact? 

A . So far as my knowledge goes I think it is a fact. 

We understand Madam* only hold two theatres here. 

A. There are only two good theatres here as a matter of fact, the 
Excelsior and the Elphinstone. 

Then you have got the Burt Institute which belongs to the railway 
authorities, f think there is only one cinema besides. 



Q. Still, you are inclined to think that the effect of the monopoly is dis- 
advantageous to the industry as a whole? 

A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to how you could prevent such monopoly P 

A. I am afraid I have no particular suggestions to make at present. 
Because, after all, there is no possibility of introducing legislation which will 
stop these monopolies. 

Q. Well now, 1 notice you are keen on the development of the film 
industry in the Punjab and you think it has great opportunities. Yon 
point out that films have a provincial boundary so to speak, what, in fact 
you call a film stage in the Punjab surroundings. Have you a sufficient 
market for such films if produced in the Punjab? 

A. Of a particular type. 

Q. Yes, of a typo suited to your needs. 

A. Yes, there is a sufficient market in the Punjab for this. 

What number of cinemas have you at present? 

.1. 1 am afraid ! cannot give you exact figures. 

Q. We understand from Government figures there are 28 in the whole 
of the Punjab. 

M r. Green: Half of them are at Lahore and Rawalpindi. 

Colonel ( Yu u'fni'rf : Your film industry cannot thrive on 28 cinemas; you 
have got to find a market. 

.1. Tt doesn’t mean there is no room for expansion. People are getting 
more and more used to the cinemas. 1 have seen ail open air cinema at 
Montgomery. 

Mr. Green: Charging what prices? 

A. Anything from 2 annas to 4 annas: and with their own small equip- 
ment they make a fair amount of profit. 

Golnnrl ( ' nnrforrf ; Have you any idea what size town as regards population 
would carry a cinema? 

A. 1 don’t think it depends on the size so much as on the quality of the 
.population. 

(f. Yes. to some extent. 

A. Our general experience is that a cinema could serve 50,000 people*. 

Q. Working year in, year out? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Are there many towns like that, in the Punjab? 

A. 1 don’t think so. There are not many towns with a population of 
50,000 and there are towns in other parts of India, much smaller towns, 
that have got cinemas. 

Q. All the year round? 

A. That T could not say because I never went into the question. 

Q. Because a travelling cinema takes its programme along, so again 
it does not get much market. 

.4. It is very difficult to say because there are 30 or 31 districts in 
the Punjab. And I think the majority of these districts could have a 
cinema. 

Mr. Green: But a paying cinema ? 

.4. That depends on the organisation. Even Madams have sustained 
losses from time to time. Everything, in my opinion, depends on good 
organisation. If a man knows how to run his business he is bound to 
make a profit. 

CoL Crawford: You suggest Mad ft ns have made a profit. Do you know 
what di vidends they have paid ? 

-4. That, I am afaid, is a question of general financial interest. 
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Mr, Green: I want to clear my mind of on© or two statements in 
your recommendations. I gather from you that Indian films are not 
popular. Or rather you say 44 Indian films are readily available but un- 
fortunately of a very bad quality We have had it in evidence from other 
parts of India that even a had Indian film is very popular and more paying 
than a western film. You cannot support that in this province? 

A. Well, I have mentioned that they are popular. You see, the photo 
graphy as a rule is very bad and so is the acting, but still they are popular. 
I mean religious films in particular. 

Q . We have also had evidence to-day that not many Indian films are 
shown in Lahore. 

A. I don’t know about Lahore hut I have seen Indian films in Amritsar. 

Q . Can you tell me where they were made? 

A. The two films that I once saw were made in Bombay. 

Q. Were they popular there? 

A. Very popular. 

Q. Were those historical or modern dramas? 

A. Historical — 44 The Birth of Krishna.’’ 

Q. Have you seen any of the modern social dramas on the screen in this 
province ? 

A. No, 1 have not. 

(). In paragraph 4 of your statement you refer to the fact that an 
importer of films, though he pays duty, may get a rebate or drawback of 
$ on that duty. You are aware, I take it. Hint there is a provision hi 
tho Sea Customs Act to prevent drawbacks from being obtained unless the 
article is worth the duty, — to prevent, obviously, an article that is worn 
out and of small value getting back the duty paid on it. A film that has 
been circulated through India must have had considerable wear and tear, 
I take it. Do you know for a fact, (I am asking for information), whether 
many of these are re-exported ? 

A. Some of them are, 1 think. Of course, tins particular statement is 
based upon my experience in 192J — that one could pay the duty on a film 
and then after that get a rebate on it on re-exporting it. 

Q, Legally speaking, to that extent it is perfectly true, hut I want to 
know whether you have verified your impression by referring to figures. 

A- No, J have not. 

Q, In paragraph 7 you talk of a good deal of gold bullion exported 
to the United States of America in payment for films supplied. You don't 
mean that as a literal fact? 

A. No, I used it in the ordinary sense. 

Q, You don’t object to international trade ns such? 

A. No, I don’t, certainly not. 

Q. You suggest in the last paragraph of your reply that the central 
board of cinema development should be financed from central revenues. 

A. When replying to the Chairman 1 spoke of a central hoard of co- 
ordination. 

The Central Board of Development you call it — to provide funds from 
central revenues. Apart from the question of its constitution— whether 
it is not more a provincial subject — do you think that the Governments 
in India have not a better use for their funds? 

A. Well, I think this is also one of the best uses. 

Q. At present the theory is that the board of censors should be financed 
by the trade. They charge so much for inspecting a certain length of 
film and at any rate in Bombay and Calcutta the hoards work without* 
Government assistance. Do you think it would be advisable, if you wish 
te have a central board of development, that the trade itself should finance 
it, possibly in the form of an extra cess? 
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A. It conies to the same thing. When yon are levying a cess, you 
nre taking it from the pockets of somebody. Then it comes from the central 
revenue without any particular trade feeling the pinch of it. 

Q. But there have been examples of particular industries willingly sub- 
jecting themselves to a cess for the purposes of development, research and 
so on. Such as tea, jute, lac and so on Isn't that a fairer method of 
financing development such as you suggest ? 

.4. Yes, if it is based on the question of equity 1 have no objection 
to that. 

Mr, Neogy : In paragraph 5 of your note, you express the opinion that 
its increased use for educational and industrial purposes would help the 
growth of the film industry in the Punjab. How is this result to be brought 
about under your scheme? 

,4. Under my scheme the central agency that I have proposed to Govern- 
ment does not actually deal in the manufacture of films. The central agency 
employs private firms to take particular subjects. These subjects are financed 
by this agency on behalf of the various departments concerned, and this 
agency acts more or less, as I have pointed out before, as a custodian of gov- 
ernment films. 

Q. But 1 think in reply to certain questions that were put to you by other 
members, you stated that you would not mind if Government were to take 
up even the manufacture of films. Perhaps I am mistaken. That was the 
impression that I gathered. 

.4. My whole argument is that with a central agency the convenience 
would be that instead of each department having to store their own films and 
to provide their own camera men and projectors and operators, this central 
agency would have a certain staff. 

(>. It would receive the indents so to speak from the different departments P 
And it would distribute these to the private manufacturing companies and 
store them again and send them out on requisition? 

A, Yes, and scrutinise them and so on. 

Q. Then you refer to some Punjabis who have come back from the United 
States of America with a fairly good knowledge of the cinema industry and 
trade. In what capacity are they engaged just now? 

A. They are at present carrying on their own small business. 

Q. In this line? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman: Exhibition or production? 

A. Production. 

Mr. Xcoyif: In which branch of production have they trained themselves P 

A. One man is a photographer and he has taken a number of films from 
time to time for various departments of the Punjab Government. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the quality of his work? 

A. Yes, I am. 

Q . Would you be prepared to engage him, or for the matter of that any 
man of the same qualification, for government work? 

A. I am afraid I would not commit myself to anything definite on that 
point. 

Q. What I mean is this. Is it absolutely necessary for you to get experts 
out from America or Germany? Or would you be prepared to depend upon 
the services of these men you have got at present? 

A . I am sure I could depend upon the services of these men, because I have 
seen the films produced by them which are quite as good as any imported. 

Q. So far as camera work goes, you don’t think there is any need for 
foreign experts at present. 

A. We may require them to improve the conditions further. But these 
.men who have had their training are in my opinion quite suitable for India. 
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Q. And in what other branches have you got men trained P 

A. Well, 1 know a man who knows scenario writing and can work out 
historical details for a film. 

Q. These are the two branches in which some people have got themselves 
trained at their own expense ? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman : Do you mean Mr. Shorey? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Ncoyy: Now, supposing there was a central government studio for 
the whole of India located in some place in the Punjab, Bengal or Bombay, 
and supposing all government work were to be executed with the help of this 
studio, would that be a feasible proposition from your point of view? 

A. In my opinion it would not be. I am myself very much against con- 
centration through centralisation of that type. 

Chair mun: On principle? 

A. Yes, on principle. 

Mr. Mfioyy: Now, regarding the various kinds of films which you have 
mentioned in your note, government propaganda films more or less, what 
proportion of the pictures do you think have to he taken in the open air and 
not in studios? Would it he a very large proportion? 

/1 . 1 should sav the majority of Ihc films have to be taken in the open air. 
But then there are processes which must he done inside also- -such as the 
kilning of certain mechanical appliances. 

( \) . And from that point of view, the central studio of whatever excellence 
would not he very helpful, having regard to the large proportion of films 
which have to be laken in the open air? 

A. No. 

(J. Now then, with regard to these scenes which have to he taken in the 
studio, as you lay some stress on local setting, would it not be rather difficult 
for you to take your men and women down, say, to Bombay, or any other 
part of India, where the central studio may he located and get artificial 
scenes prepared there and get your pictures produced? Would it not be a 
disadvantage and would it not add to the c<vst also? 

A. Quite certainly. 

( { ). Now coining to paragraph of your note, I find you think that India’s 
participation in the Imperial films >chome would undoubtedly assist the deve- 
lopment of her own film industry, that it would assist hor in making herself 
better known and understood throughout the Empire and the world. I don't 
know how bv the process of making India better known and understood 
th roughout the Empire and the world, the Indian film industry can be* 
assisted. 

.4. In this way : that the larger the scope of the activities, the greater is 
the encouragement given to the industry. If we exchange films, say, with 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand and get theirs in return, naturally there 
will be an additional impetus given to our own industry. 

Q. But are you sure that films of the quality that are being produced in 
India now would have any market value outside India? 

A. T am not sure that they would have much market value but I am 
depending upon the future development in this line too. 

Q. So T take it that your opinion on this particular point is conditional 
on India attaining an international market value for her films? 

A. Yes, you are right there. But still there are certain films which have 
been sent abroad. 

Q. America does not form part of the Empire. 

Chairman: That is rather an interesting fact. 

A. Certain Indian topical films have been sent to America and been accept- 
ed by the American importers here. We have had here the Viceroy’s visit 
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and we have had certain functions in the state of Mandi and the state open- 
ing of the Khyber Railway. 

Q. You mean exchange? 

.4. No, they paid cash for these Alms. 

Mr. Neogy: Now, when Indian films attain an international market value 
of their own, need we depend upon any artificial arrangement like Imperial 
preference to secure a market for them? 

A. I am afraid 1 have not given much thought- to this particular problem. 

Chairman : That is a question of policy which would rather appeal to the 
politician. Don’t trouble him with it. 

Mr. Coat-man : 1 take if that your opinion is. that the development of the 
industry must be left to private enterprise? 

4. Not necessarily. 1 do not mean to say entirely to private enterprise. 
Official encouragement is necessary, either direct or indirect. 

Q. Rut that can only he a stimulus to private enterprise? It cannot take 
the place of private enterprise? 

4. Ultimately all industries must rely upon their own resources to exist. 

Q. So in your opinion the film industry is in the same position as any other 
industry ? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Now, you know the Shorey Company in Lahore? 

4. Yes. 

(*). Is any part of their capital derived from public subscription? Using 
the term in the sense of subscribing to a loan? 

A. Jt is. 

Q. Then have producing companies in the Punjab, or Lahore at any rate, 
good chances of getting public money? 

4. It all depends upon the securities they ran offer to government. 

Q. Have you given any loans out of your grant to any cinema company ? 

4. Yes. Only one company so far, — the Shorey Studio, 

(). Have you had any other applications? 

4. Yes. There was one application but not supported by any securities at 

all. 

Q. You demand securities? 

4. Yes. 

Q. For the full value of the loan? 

A. More than the lull value of the loan. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. H. R. STEWART, P.R.C., Sc.I., D.I.C., 
N.D.A., Director of Agriculture, Punjab, on Thursday, the 24th 
November 1&27. 

Chairman : 1 dare say you are interested in the film industry so far as your 
dtj p a r t m e n t is con cer j i ed ? 

4. Very much. 

Q. You believe in the great possibility of educating the agricultural popu- 
lation by means of the film? 

4. Yes, there is a very great possibility. 

Q. And you think there is great need for it? 

4. Yes. 

Q. And your Government is now realising the importance of the subject 
and ;is taking steps to introduce the film as a means of education? 
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A . So far as agriculture is concerned, we get a budget allotment for the- 
purpose now. 

Q. Ilow much do you get? 

A. My budget allotment this year is Rs. 10,000. We are just beginning. 
We have got our own demonstration cinema lorry and we have recently pur- 
chased our equipment for taking films ourselves. The budget allotment for 
this year does not include the cost of the lorry, equipment, and so on which 
we have already got. 

Q. You mean you have got equipment for producing films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a camera inan? 

A. We have not got the staff yet. We have just recently got the cinema 
with the apparatus. 

Q. You propose to start a studio of your own as it were? 

A. We propose to take some films ourselves. 

Q . That would require development, printing, editing and all that? 

A. Yes. We have, as far as developing, printing and so on is concerned, 
— at tlie Agricultural College at Lyullpur — we have a good photographic sec 
tion. We have been doing a lot in the last 2 or .‘1 years in the production of 
lantern slides for our own district demonstration staff, for the Education 
Department and for any other Department that wants slides. For instance, 
last year we turned out over 8.6(H) lantern slides on agricultural subjects. 
That is for the last financial year. Since the first of July this year we have 
turned out 4,500 slides. We are developing our photography section and 
extending our demonstration by films now. 

Q. We saw’ a picture produced by the Railway I think for this Govern- 
ment called Rural Reconstruction. 

A. That is a G. I. P. Railway film. 

9- It has been produced for vour Government they told us? 

A. T am not aware of it. 

Mr. (Iran: They said: with the co-operation of the District Magistrate, 
and certain others. T do not think they said for the Punjab Government. 

Chairman : They were going to show it to the Governor before exhibiting 
it to the public. 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. You think you will be able to produce both plot and technique? 

A. We have had up to the moment five films made for us. We have not 
attempted anything by way of plot or story. The first film we made was on© 
showing the development of machinery and implements, beginning with the 
ordinary country plough and so on working up gradually to the tractor, but 
we have not attempted to weave it into in any plot. They were simply o con- 
tinuous record of development. Similarly w'e have had operations connected 
with horticulture shown on the film, but we have not introduced into any of 
them anything in the nature of a plot. 

Q . Of course, it is your intention to do so? I have read about it in the 
film books that they command the greatest attention when you introduce it 
in a plot. 

A. Yes, they do. If you have a long programme of purely instructional 
films I think you will require something to amuse people occasionally. T have 
seen agricultural films worked into a plot. For instance a firm selling arti- 
ficial manures, — nitrate of soda, — have produced films and they have a story. 

Q . I have seen one on potatoes? 

A. We have not attempted anything of that nature here so far. 

Q. I suppose you intend to develop this part of demonstration by films P 

A. Very much so. 
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Q. You think that each provincial Government should b© left to itself to 
do so, or should a central agency be created for the purpose? 

*4. There are difficulties in the way of a central agency. I think the 
Punjab man at any rate prefers a film with Punjabi characters, and owing 
to the variety of things that have to be worked in for the whole of India, I 
think it is a matter for the Local Governments. 

(J. The only point was about finance, otherwise it is an excellent idea. 
Reduplication of work, financial inability of certain provinces and so on. 
Moreover 1 suppose you want co-ordination in the work of the departments 
in the various provinces. T dare say you will be able to gather some of these 
things from Madras, and Madras will bo able to gather some things from the 
Punjab? 

A. Undoubtedly, but T think the conditions are so vastly different between, 
say, the north of India and the south of India that things that are applicable 
in one place would not suit the other. 

Q. Were you here when the Director of Industries was giving his evidence 
about a co-ordinating agency? 

A. I was present but I could not hear properly. 

Q. His idea is that each province should produce its own films, but for 
distribution and other things each Government may indent upon a central 
agency which will co-ordinate the work of the various Local Governments as 
a sort of library from which distribution will take place. Is that a matter 
which you would like to consider? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that anything should be done by the Central Govern- 
ment in the direction of developing your scheme for agricultural demon- 
strations and so on r 

.4, T do not think that you are likely to get private firms to go in very 
much for these instructional and educational films. I think for the present, 
at any rate it is a matter for Government. I think they will have to pro- 
duce such films for the present. 

<?. You believe in the Government themselves producing these films, deve- 
loping them, printing them, editing them and so on? 

A. I think at the present moment there is no demand on the part of the 
public for such films, and you will not get commercial people to take them 
up. 

Q. Have you studied what they do in Germany in this matter? 

A . I understand in Germany. France, America and other countries the 
Central Government does actually produce and distribute and have free shows 
of educational and instructional films. I think some similar system will have 
to he followed here. 

Q. At any rate there may be some films of tlio.se countries which may be 
usefully exhibited here also? 

A. That is quit© so. For instance, in addition to the films we have made 
locally, we have purchased a good number of American films. 

Q. Tn such a matter, instead of each Government buying its own films, 
would it not be a benefit if one central agency were to buy such films and 
distribute them to the provinces? 

A. In the case of imported films, yes. 

Q. That would be a better method? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In all departments of public health, agriculture, industries, machinery 
and all that — in all those cases that can be done? 

A. Anything of an imported nature can, but in agriculture J feel fhat 
production must be a local function. For instance, if one is taking a film of 
any particular crop, he can only take a little piece of it to-day, a little piece 
of it next week, or next month and so on. It will have to be done in pieces. 



For instance, if yon want to show them how to plant orchards, yon do 
not mind showing them the way in which they do it in Canada, Australia and 

so on? 

A. It is of educative value to show it to them. 

Q. I hare seen some of the orchards in Australia and it was most iustruo 
tive to see how they do it. If you have to write a plot, or story on your demon- 
stration, do you think you have sufficient talent in your department? 

A. No. 

Q . You will require some trained men? 

A. One would require some one with experience in it. Probably the most 
economical method would be to have one man for all the departments of 
Government. 

Q. Both in the matter of direction and also in the matter of story writing 
you would require assistance, at any rate, to train people for a tini€>. if not 
for ever ? 

A. There is no particular difficulty as far as 1 can see in actual photo- 
graphing. We can do that ourselves. With our own camera we can, if neces- 
sary, supply the pictures and let the story be worked up. 

Q. The story lias to be worked up before the films are taken? 

A. Yes. We can, of course, give the story. 

Q. 1. dare say you will give the idea and an imaginative man will find, a 
plot for it? 

A. At the moment we do not contemplate anything by way of a plot. 

(J. It is because. I suppose, of the financial difficulties, ami not because 

A. T T p to the present we have confined ourselves simply to giving a record 
to the public of the difference between good and had methods and so on. 

Q. Have you got agricultural schools and colleges here? 

A. We have one Agricultural College for the province, and we have no- 
thing in the nature of what you might call an agricultural school. But in 
-co-operation with the Education Department, in vernacular middle schools, 
rural science and agriculture is taught. 

Q. Do you think that will he a suitable place for some training in this 
also, film camera work and all that? 

A. You mean in the production of films? 

Q. Yes? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. You do not think agricultural schools or colleges can tackle it? 

A. No. 

Q. Or would you give scholarships to promising youths in vour depart- 
ment to go and learn the art abroad, sav. in Germany or America? 

A, 1 do not think that there is a demand for such education at the moment. 

Q. For your own work. Your object i.s to produce your own films, edit 
them, print thehi and all that? 

A. It will he of great assistance to us if we have a man with training. 

Q. T suppose your Government will find necessary funds if you find a suit- 
able man to be sent. What 1 want is, do you think the Government of India 
should come to your assistance? 

A. J think the local Government is capable of dealing with it. 

Q. But i dare say you will require the assistance of research institutes, 
like Puna or the Coimbatore College, for the results of the experiments to be 
showui in your demonstrations? 

A. Yes. They have produced films at Pusa also. 

Q. It appears to me that there is dissipation of energy in that when one 
department is producing films, you should be producing films here which are 
of common use and of common benefit? 
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4. They would be of common benefit, but they are not quite identical. 
The conditions of cultivation, let us say, in the canal irrigated area here, are 
quite different from those, say, at Pusa. 

Q. I suppose you have seen irrigation in the south, in the Cauvery delta 
or the Godaveri area? 

A. I have not gone farther south than Poona. 

Q. So you want a provincial agency to produce provincial films and a cen- 
tral agency to buy foreign films and produce things which are of common 
importance to the whole of India? That would be an ideal organisation for 
your department? 

A. Yes. 

M r. Tffporj}/ : When you say that agricultural and other propaganda films 
must, to start with, he produced by Government, that is to say, the Local 
Government, do you mean to say that the actual production should be don© 
depart menially ? 

A. i mean the financing of it should be done hv Government. 

Q. The actual work may bo entrusted to a private agency? 

,*1 . Provided you can get a good private agency. 

if. You have no objection to that? 

A. None at all. If there is a good agency forthcoming. 

Mi. (tn'rii ; A considerable amount of evidence has been tendered to us 
showing that various departments under various Governments are all taking 
up this question of making educational, agricultural and co-operative films. 
None of them so far seem to have any very large funds. You yourself say 
you have in the present budget only Its. 10,001), that is, less Ulan Its. .1,000 a 
month. Have von aciually made films yourself m> far? 

i, 1 think 1 am correct in saying that \vc have started. 

Q. Have you estimated the cost of producing a positive? 

.1. From the information given me by the Principal of the College at 
LynLlpur a few days ago, allowing for 25 per cent, wastage, they have (tabul- 
ated they can turn out first copies at six annas a loot, and subsequent, copies 
they have placed at three annas. 

(f. ft will be interesting to see how that forecast works out, because w r e 
have received evidence that commercially it, costs He. 1-8-0 to produce the first 
copy. A film of *,(HM) feet or .so costs anything like from Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 20,000. We were given an instance by the State Railways. They reckon 
they cannot, supply a copy of a film under five annas and that is at a sacrifice 
and they can never do it I'm* any one other than Government departments. 

.4. I have no data lor actual work. We have only recently started, but 
1 have just had a letter from the Principal in whoso charge the outfit is. I' 
have before me the letter from him in which he places the cost per foot for 
the first copy at roughly six annas, (this figure includes 25 per cent, for wast- 
age) and for subsequent copies, three annas a foot. 

Q. Even if we took the six annas per foot, you would be able to produce 
$5, <W0 feet in the year, which is approximately six hours’ exhibition. The 
point 1 am getting on to is this. You cannot do very much on your budget 
grant as it stands at present? 

A. Yes, hut I have no doubt the Government will increase the budget 
grant as soon as we are ready to go in for the work which we have set before 
u.s. 

Q. For vour department as well ns others? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you contemplate that the total amount allotted by Government for 
such work would ever enable you to start a centra I studio in the province in 
which each department can produce films with technical assistance? 

A. I think that the most economical way of doing it is to have some ceiw* 
tral specialised staff to guide the departments. 
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Q. The departments, as you have already suggested, would say what they 
wanted to teach, and the technical staff would help to make the tale, to edit 
the film as well as to aid the stage managing and directing? 

.4. That is what is required. 

Q. May I take you one step further? If all the provinces in India co- 
operated, one could undoubtedly afford a very much better staff. I know 
your difficulty. Your difficulty is that the Punjab conditions must be re- 
produced, and I quite agree and we have had other evidence to that effect. 
Are you aware of the amount of work that can be done actually in studios 
now? 1 take the point that you raise about photographing a crop in differ- 
ent stages of its existence. I cannot speak with authority, but I think we 
have heard enough to say with confidence that that can be done not by visit- 
ing the crop every few days, weeks or months, but by reconstructing your 
field in the studio and showing the crop in different stages. Probably it 
would be very much better than having your man go out at different times 
to a particular field? if that is a feasible proposition that might overcome 
your difficulty in regard to a central studio? 

A. I have no experience, but I feel that it is difficult to reproduce nature 
in a studio satisfactorily. 

Q. 1 take it you consider the technique of American films is usually very 
good ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that we have it on expert authority that no film is 
taken now merely by sunlight, they have a lorry with a powerful generator 
to modify and assist the sunlight, and that more and more is being done in 
the studio itself? I am only quoting this as an instance. We were told of 
a big film produced by one of the big American companies dealing with Venice, 
where the Venice Grand Canal is reproduced very finely, the whole of it, in 
a studio. If the technique is so far advanced as that, would not this idea of 
a central studio with the co-operation of all Local Governments, a first class 
studio, in which each province can get its own provincial idiosyncrasies re- 
produced — would not this assist you a great deal? 

.4. If you can produce pictures true to life. 

Q. If they could be got true to life, you consider it might prove a solu- 
tion of your difficulty? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen the G. I. P. Railway films? 

' .4. I have not seen them personally. I made an arrangement with the 
G. I. P, Railway to lend us some films. They have lent their films which have 
been shown at Ly allpur and elsewhere. I have a report on the subject from 
the Principal. 

Q. They were popular? 

.4. The Principal said that the farmers of the Punjab are more advanced 
than those of the places where these films were taken. These were not taken 
in the Punjab I understand. I am informed that with the exception of a few 
hundred feet taken at the Palwal show in the Gurgaon district the remainder 
was taken in another province. 

Mr. yeogy; Do you think that faked pictures taken in a studio would 
serve as a better propaganda than pictures taken in actual life? 

Mr. (been: If actual life could be sufficiently reproduced? 

A, No, unless you can reproduce scenes true to life. 

Mr, yeogy: Supposing the agriculturist comes to know that these pictures 
were not actually taken in the farm but they were only faked pictures, would 
not that affect, their enthusiasm? Would it not have a detrimental effect? 

.4. It should have a detrimental effect. 

Mr. Green: Tf they came to know. 
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Mr. Neogy : So you wiU Jiave to keej#iS mcxe^from them? 

A. Yes. * 

* Colonel Crawford : 1 am very interested in what you say. Do you thinly 
that there would be sufficient work in the Pwjab alone to oooupy the jwhsoi- 
aary staff to produce decent films. It is no good decaying that the films* pro- 
duced by the Department to-day are amateurish compared to what, can ho 
done? 

*4. Undoubtedly. 

Q. That is a waste of money because very often the effect of a film is 
blurred by the bad photography. Do you think Jf you were to set up a staff 
in the Punjab you could have enough work for it? * 

4. For some considerable time, 

Q. How many films do you think they could produce? 

A. I cannot say, I have no experience. 

Q. It is quite possible you would not find enough work to keep them occu- 
pied all the time ; but what about a central studio? 

4. I suggest that what we might call the highly specialised staff might 
work for all departments. 

Q. You mean all departments in the Punjab, not only yours? 

A. I consider that there is sufficient material to engage them for a con- 
siderable time. 

Mr. G rceu : And sufficient finance? 

Colonel Crawford: It does seem to me possible that provided you can get 
your work done in a central studio and done according to your specification, 
according to your requirements, it might be the best way to start in the first 
instance, when there won't be very much money available and later on to go 
in for developing provincial studios? 

4. If film production is extended 1 think that the amount that would 
be required by the various departments all combined together would come 
to a considerable sum and that there would be a lot of work for some time. 

< Chairman : The province will be able to find it? 

A. Yes. 

Colonel Crawford : It only strikes me that the cost of expert staff worth;, 
employing would be high, it seems to me quite po&sibly beyond the pocket of 
any one provincial Government; but if all provincial Governments joined 
together it may he possible, you could undertake the work of your province 
of a first class quality and at the same time train men who could be used and 
developed for your provincial studios later on P ^ 

4. That is so, provided that staff is available far you at the time you re- 
quire it. It is much easier to get a technical staff at the moment you require 
it if that staff is provincial than if it is central. 

Q. I agree with you. If you have got the money arid the work the pro- 
vincial studio is the thing we should go for. But if that cannot he done in 
the first instance do you think that a central studio would he a stepping 
stone of value? 

4. Yes. 

(). It seems to me particularly so in your department. The Chairman 
asked you a very obvious question just now. I do not know what the report 
of the Agricultural Commission will lie, but I believe we will see provincial 
jealousies working there and that the discoveries made hy one province are 
not known to other provinces, that the distribution is poor and that a cen- 
tral agency would help there? 

4. A central , agency would undoubtedly help distribution; only our pro- 
ductions in the Punjab are not applicable in every case to every other part 
m India. 
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Q. It is very possible ^4iat some of your metfcoils which *hc, ire Been succOs*- 
. ful here, might be tried and found to be successful in other provinces ? 

* A . There are many such cases where it is so. At present some of out 
methods are adopted in various other provinces. 

J f. For instance, I fancy the Dairy Farm at Pusa is an example to the 
e country to some extent? 

v Dairying is a subject which is pretty much alike all over the country. 

$ Arable farming is very different according to the condition of irrigation. 

Q. I recognise the difficulty but it is quite possible even from the Agri- 
cultural Department point of view that central work for them might be bene- 
fieial, provided alwajs that one’s provincial necessities are satisfied. Could 
you let us have figures? You say you have already produced five films and 
you bought a certain amount of films. Jt would be of use to know what your 
Department has spent during the past 5 years on films and on visual instruc- 
tion generally ? 

A. fin far as films are concerned, it is only. I think, a matter of about a 
year since we started doing anything. 

Q. Could you got the figures without much trouble to you? 

■ A. Yes, we shall send them to you. 

Q . Expenditure on film production including all your capital expenditure 
up to date? 

A. That 1 could give to you at the moment. 1 have it in front of me. On 
film production, actually we purchased a 1J tons International chassis, with 
a projector, generating plant, etc. \Ye fitted it up in our own workshop, 
and the total cost was 11s. 12,* >00. That, includes everything complete. Tt 
was fitted up a year and a half ago. Since then the price of motors has fallen 
a great deal and probably the price will be less to-day. .Regarding what we 
have actually paid for films 1 can find that out for you. We have purchased 
■everal American films. They are quite cheap. 

( x ). Any information like that you can give us will undoubtedly be df* us« 
to us and later on it may be of use to other people. / 

Mr. Neoyy; Have the other provinces ever made enquiries about yo*$f* 
films? 

A. Quite recently we have had enquiries about the cost of our cinema de- 
pt momtration lorry and what it consists of, equipment, etc. 

Chairman : Was it from Madras? 

A. T speak from memory, hut 1 think Bengal was one province. We have 
had two enquiries. 

■m ’ Mr. X ?(></]/: Supposing another province was to ask for the loan of your 
films, would there be any difficulty in giving it the loan? 

A. Our difficulty at the moment would be that we have only got one copy 
of each of these films. Our number is very limited and to lend any of them 
at the present moment for any length of time would interfere with our own 
demonstration. 

Q. If they were prepared to pay tho cost price for an extra copy would 
... you be prepared ? 

' A. That point has to he considered yet. The films we have taken so far 

have been taken by a private firm and 1 don’t know whose the negative is. 

Mr. Coat man : That Rs. 10,000 grant, have you got to pay the wages of 
your camera man out of that? 

A. We have not got a camera man at present. 

Q. But you will have? 

A . No, that will be sanctioned separately. 

Chairman: Did the Agricultural Commission make any enquiries about thi* 
film demonstration? 

A. Yes, they did. 
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•Oral Evidence of Mr. H. W. HOOO’ Secretary, “Boy Soouts Asso- 
ciation, Punjab, on Friday, the 25th November 1927. 

Chairman : You arc the president or secretary of the Y. M. C. 4 LP. 

A. I am secretary of the Hoy Scouts Association. I am provincial , secre- 
tary and also adviser in physical training to the Punjab Government. 

Q. You have seen our questionnaire P 

.4. I got the questionnaire last night for the first time and 1 have had no 
time really to go through it. 

Q. Oil what part of the questionnaire would you like to give us the benefit 
of your views ? 

.4. 1 would like to give my views on the general question, that is page 1 
of your questionnaire. 

Q. As regards the industry? 

.4. No; with regard to the number of Indians who attend the cinema. 

Q. Do yon go frequently yourself? 

.4. T go as often as I can get time to do so. 1 make it a point of going to 
see what the young students in Lahore are going in for. 

%f. And the students in Lahore I suppose are college students? 

.1. Mostly college students. 

Q. And where do they go generally? 

A. They frequent, 1 should say, all the cinemas in Lahore, both in the 
city and in the Civil Tunes hut mostly the Excelsior and the Empire Cinema, 
now known as the Elphinstone Theatre, and also what they call the old Blade 
cinema. Those three cinemas in the Civil Lines are mostly frequented by 
college students in Lahore. 

Q._, And 1 suppose then 1 they show mostly Western films? 

,4- Yes, almost entirely. 

Q. Have you seen any Indian film at all? 

A. I have seen The Light of Asia 

y. Shown here? 

A . It was shown in Lahore but T did not see it here. T saw it in Kashmir 
when it was shown in Srinagar. There were two other Indian films- — - 
' ■ Damayanti ?J and 11 Krishna Jumna I have not seen either of them blit 
some of my men have gone to them. 

Q. You think the cinema is becoming very popular with the student? 

.4. Not onlv becoming, it has become. 

1 « 

O. With both boys ami girts? 

A. I should say entirely with young men, unless a very special picture 
comes along and then you get a number of lady students going, but their 
number is very small. 

Q. Girls do riot go so often as hoys? 

A+ There are so many restrictions as regards girls, they do not go out so 
much. 

Q. Now, what is the highest rate the students pay? 

A. It varies. I should say the popular seat with the student is the rupee 
sent. You get a considerable number in the 2-rupee scats, but the popular 
seat is the rupee seat. A great number also frequent the K-anria seats. 

Q. And there are still lower classes? 

A. Four annas, yes. They are generally occupied by the inisiris in Lahore. 
Here we have a large railway working population, and most of the men who 
frequent the cheaper seats come from the mistri people. 

Mr. Green: Is 4 annas the lowest? 

A. Yes. In the city it may be a lower figure still. I am not at all sure 
oh that point. 



Chairman: What of films appeal to the student# most? 

A. I should say the most popular him we get in Lahore is the comic film’' 
in which Harold Lloyd appears. He has a very great following here. The 
nest in order of popularity will be films like “Robin Hood ”, (Douglas Fair- 
banks). Both these actors can always command a full house and are very 
popular with the students. 

Q, And social dramas, where passionate love scenes are shown, are they 
very popular with the students P 

A. I don’t think so. They appeal to a certain type of mentality and the 
man poes in the course of the week because the him is there; but I would not 
say these films have a marked appeal to that type of young man. You won’t 
get a full house unless it is a really first class love drama — a him like “Beau 
Geste” will pack the house at any time. But 1 would not say that the stud- 
ents have a marked attraction for the love stuff that you sometimes get on 
the hi ms. 

Q. And these people in the 4 ainin seats, what appeals to them most? 

A. T should say, judging from the rapturous way in which they applaud 
the films, c-omic films and adventure films. 

Q. 1 think it i> the same in England. 

A. 1 think so. 

Q. The same human temperament which you find in England P 

A. I think the Punjab is peculiar. You get the Punjabi Aryan laughing 
heartily at tilings which are obvious to everybody in the room, both the high 
class and the? cheaper class man enjoys it. 

Q. He is full of vigour ami he enjoys vigour P 

A. Yes, 1 have not seen it in any other part of India. It is peculiar to 
the Punjab. 

Q. Thai, is what I thought. He is ru>t so easily excited r He i< a strong 
man physically and he generally loves strong scenes ? 

A. Quite. 

Q. Do you think the cinema has any pernicious influence on the youth of ^ 
the province? 

A. I certainly do. 

y. In what respect P 

A. I should say the sort of films we were speaking about just now, love 
films and a certain type ol film which has been shown in Lahore, have a 
decidedly evil influence on the mind ni the student, of the hoy, of the young 
man. You take, ior instance, a film which appeared iast week called “ The 
^Ring” — a highly emotional love drama with the everlasting triangle of two 
men after one woman. You see a man and a woman for fully 30 seconds in 
a close-up, kissing and hugging for all they are worth. My opinion is that 
it is an influence for evil on the minds of young men who are very highly 
susceptible at their age to this kind of film. Although films of that type do 
not appeal fro the general class of young man who frequents the cinema, still 
those who go there are hound to be influenced by them. You have such a lot 
of young men going there and you should hear the remarks they pass while 
these things are going on. That is where the cinema has a pernicious in- 
fluence among the young men, specially of the student class. 

Q. And what do you suggest should be done P 

A. It is very difficult to legislate with regard to these things but I should 
say that a tighter Told could he made over the films coming into the country 
at the port of entry, if you cannot censor them here in your province. It is 
difficult to censor a film that has already been passed in Calcutta and Bombay 
and has been shown in different parts of India. 

Q. You would exclude all such films? 

A. I would go the length of saving that T would exclude all films of the 
bf&er type. There' are certain scenes which one does not mind but in this- 
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particular film I was speaking about you get a woman being tempted by a 
man. She goes off with this man and there Is nothing to condemn her for- 
doing it. AH through the film she is applauded for what she has done. At 
the end of 10 or 15 years she comes back still living with this man, and she is 
received back into the home of her husband, still with this man and the two 
men sit together and laugh their sides out at their having been so badly bit- 
ten. The son and the daughter-in-law try to do the same thing. There is 
not a single thing until the end of the film where the wronged young husband 
hammers the other man. 

Q. Where virtue triumphs over vice? 

A. Yes. There is nothing at all through the body of the film to give any- 
one in that audience the idea that this thing was wrong. 

Q. You think it would he wrong ako in England? 

A. Absolutely. It. is wrong in any country. Only, 1 will say, as far ay 
India is concerned, the dragging in the mire of the home life of the Western 
races cannot, have a good effect. 

Q. Why do they produce such films? 

A. You get an audience for it. You gel a white woman being eaRily led 
astray say hv an Arab, say in the? shape of a Sheikh, or you get a while woman 
leading a loose idle life and going about with different men, that ifc hound to 
lower the respect of Eastern races for white women of the Western races. 
It is different in the case of a Western audience. They know that these things 
arc done in a studio. There may he a certain type of white woman that does 
it but the whole race of white women do not do these things. 

Q. Do you think that your college students think that the whole race 6f 
Western women do these sort of things? 

A . 1 should say it has a tendency to lower the respect of the man who fre- 
quents the cinema towards womenfolk generally. 1 would sav that this ap- 
plies both to Indian ladies and to white women ; but it does lower the white 
woman’s standard in this country; it is bound to affect that. All you have 
to do is to sit in the cinema and listen to the remarks made by some of these 
young men, just to realist 4 how this thing is getting really under the skin. 

Q . Do you think the college students understand the western life that is 
led here hv the western people? Don’t they misunderstand, for instance, 
the mixed bathing? 

A . There is no sea shore here. 

Q. Supposing they sec the bathing at Juhu? 

A. 1 daresay it would help them to misunderstand western life. 

Q. Is it not more pernicious? 

A. I would not say so. Tint here is an agency which is giving you an 
intimate study of the white man’s life with all the gaudy tawdry stuff which 
you get in many of your films, where the man or the woman is obviously out to 
eeduoe the other. 

Q. What about the novels? 

A. They have also an evil influence. 

Q. Would you censor them? 

A. T would certainly censor many of them. 

Q. Have you seen the Beauiy Competition pictures in the T inn's of India f 
the ladies in bathing costumes? 

A. I don't think that lias a hearing on the cinema: we are now dealing 
with the cinema. 

Q. Would you also censor them? 

A. I should say those things should he censored. T mean, all thingp which 
go to lower the dignity of womanhood should he censored. 

Q. Then what is the peculiarity about India? You want to make * 
difference between the east and the west? 
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A. Here you have a small number of "English people living in a country 
where the great majority are illiterate. Many of these English ladies are 
living in isolated stations where very often law and order is not maintained, 
and if this kind of thing went on, the dignity and the respect which is due 
to a woman, whether she is English or Indian, would certainly he lowered, 
and the cinema is hound to affect the mentality of the illiterate people. 

Q. Can you give 11 s any instance where a college student has misbehaved 
on account of the cinema? 

A. T cannot. I could give you an instance which happened about 12 
years ago in Colombo. T can’t give you any instance in the Punjab. 

Q. It is more an apprehension of what may happen rather than anything 
based upon your experience? 

A. It is an apprehension which may bo realised any day. 

Q. Don’t you think education is the proper remedy for this? 

A. Yes. hut you know how limited education in this country is. Take 
vour average college man going up for the B.A. or M.A. The whole time 
he is cramming. It is not a general education. He is cramming up certain 
subjects to pass certain examinations. 

Q. T thought there were more people in Punjab who were acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the west than in any oilier province? 

.4. They are proportionately very small. 

Qi 1 see a larger number of Indians dressed in English style here than in 
my .own prov i n oe ? 

A. I put that down to the rigours of the climate, they all want warm 
clothing. 

Q . It is more your fear of what may happen in the future than what has 
happened hitherto? 

.4. 1 should say it may happen any time. 1 have discussed this question 
with my own men. 1 have run a number of training classes for graduates 
lor training them as physical advisers, and they all admit that this kind of 
thing is detrimental to the building up of a physical life amongst the hoys. 
Many of the lads are excited inside the picture house, and there is no telling 
what might happen. They all agree that Midi kind of pictures tend to lower 
the dignity of five women and that such pictures should not he shown to 
excitable young men at an age when they are easily excitable. 

Q. Is it not more a question for the country whore these women live 
rather than for India? Should you not make your appeal to the people 
who produce these films rather than 1o India? 

A. How can we make an appeal to the producers? After all. why are 

they producing such pictures? It is all a question of L f /., and if a man 

can make money by means ol such pictures no amount ol appeal will prove 
of any avail. 

Q. What object has lie in lowering his own women in a foreign country? 

A. He is not concerned very much with anything else bm making money. 

Q. Who are we to take notice of them? 

.1. We as men should tell them that they can't make such films. 

Q. Why don’t you say the same thing in England? 

A . ] should say the same tiling in England too. 

Q. Haws any public man tried to stop such kind of thing in England? 

Does public ovum ion respond there? 

.1. After all, what is public opinion? 

Q. The difficulty is. you want to have one thing for India which you 
don’t want to have for England? 

.4. Please don’t misunderstand me. We don't want to lay down one law 
for England and another law for India or for any other country. 
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Q. | niiiv toll you that 1 received a letter yesterday from a lady friend 
of mine in Burma in which she says that she is sorry that I am sponsoring 
this Committee; she seems to think that li is all intended to holster up 
British films, and she questions me as to why 1 have joined this Committee. 

.4. My contention would be just as strong on behalf of the Indian lady 
if I saw her being subjected to such humiliation as in the case of an English 
lady. 

Q. Your people have not taken exception to Miss Mayo’s book? 

A. It is a great pity that many of your own men gave her publicity. 
She got the publicity from India. 

Q. 1 want you to understand how Indians look at this point. But really 
it appears to me that the real remedy lies in England and not in India? 

A. May I point out to you, Sir, that the real trouble is in America and 
not in England. 

Q. Then why should not England bring her influence to bear npir; 
America? Why should she buy hh per cent, of the films produced in 
America ? 

. 1 . It is a very difficult question in dealing with a commercial combine. 
When it comes to a question of making money, you cannot stop anybody 
from producing a particular kind of pictures. 

(J. Is not such filming lowering the Englishman in his own eyes and in 
his own country? . 

A. Not necessarily. Because the average Englishman in this c.otlt^ry 
has an intimate association with English homes. He knows that the type 
of film shown here is not a true picture of what is done in an English home. 
H is done amongst a certain classes of women whose number after all in 
England is very small. But. this continual dragging of this subject- before 
the public gives the voting man out here the impression that; all women are 
alike. 

Q. You say (ho Englishman does not mind it because lie knows it is an 
exception, hut still even as an exception it will apply to all women? It; is a 
human thing, is it not? As a. matter of fact, woman is degraded, arm 
should not an Englishman resent it? 

A. Flo does so, absolutely. 

Q. He resents it in India and not in England? 

1 . 1 may tell you that this think is being fought in England too. The 
Vigilance Committee which has been formed in Glasgow is doing a great 
deal to tight this kind of thing. 

Q. It seems to be a cry in the wilderness. I wish such action wore taken 
in England. 

A. There are many great societies which are lighting this evil tooth and 
nail in Great Britain. 

Q. What is your point of view? Do you want the same standard of 
censorship here as it is in England, or do you want a different standard? 

A. f should say the same standard should apply to all. 

y. Whatever is passed for exhibition in England, would you say, should 
be prohibited in India? 

A. On account of local conditions some of the things should not be shown 

Q. Your point is that the Indian should always have a li allowed view ov 
the white woman and therefore be should not be shown such pictures? 

A . Don’t misunderstand me. I would not say that at all. Speaking 
now as a cinema-goer, it is not a question of asking Indians to have n 
hallowed view' of English women at all. It is asking the men who are in 
this industry to raise the whole tone of a film so far as womenfolk are con- 
cerned, whether she be English or Indian. 1 say that white women are rot 
confined to England alone. 
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Q. Your point is that no woman should be lowered. That is certainly a 
sound proposition and there can be no two opinions about it. 

A. I think 1 have tried to convey that imy>ression correctly. 

Q. I mean, if you put it on narrow ground, you are likely to rouse 
antipathy and our work is not likely to be met with sympathy, because we 
want to do something which will really be useful. We don’t want to admit 
grounds which would at once rouse racial animosity or racial partiality. 
1 suppose you agree in that? 

A. Yes. I do agree with you there. 

Q. Barring this, are you satisfied with the censorship as it goes now? 

A. No, one cannot be satisfied with it. You get films here which ought 
not to be shown anywhere. T would strongly advocate stricter censorship. 

Q . What is your suggestion for it? 

A. I say the censorship should he of such a nature that the local censors 
should have the power to stop any film at any time if the local conditions 
demand such stoppage. 

Q. One remedy perhaps for creating a new taste in the country would 
be to produce Indian films which would appeal to Indians? 

A. Yes, .1 should say that if Indian films were produced on really sound 
lines it will distract the taste of the public for the western film, and if the 
Indian film is well produced in a natural wav, it would make a decided 
upjjenl to the Indian audience. The two films I mentioned did make a 
decided appeal. 

Q. T see that in Lahore you suffer from a lack of supply of Indian films, 
because in Bombay the Indian films are becoming more and more popular, 
so much so there are some theatres which show only Indian films. Appa- 
rently you have not got such n supply of Indian films in this province? 

A. We have got a man here called Mr. Puri who occasionally shows Indian 
films. 

Q. Is there any other aspect ou which you would like to say something? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Coatmtm; Among the audiences in the cinema theatres, have you 
ever noticed the really poor classes of people? 

A. Yes, a great many of them get in, especially in the 4-anna seats in 
the city, in the cinemas outside Bhati Gate. There you find quite a number 
of the poorest classes of people who are mainly illiterate. 

Q . And rustics too? 

.4. Occasionally you find villagers who come to Lahore to have a good 
time, and you find the menfolk generally spend their evening hours in the 
cheap cinema theatres. Where you do get the rustics is where the Railway 
Publicity Cinemas are showing. 

Q. We find that Indian films are very rarely shown in Lahore. Po you 
think these very poor illiterate people can understand the western films?" 

.4. It is surprising, for instance, you get a comic film being shown. Very 
few in the audience miss the point. The man sitting in the lowest class is 
just as keenly keyed up as the man sitting in the 2 Rs. seat. 

(). You mean, it is the action there which makes him follow the thing? 

A. The film conveys to their mind some impression of the picture which, 
to my mind, is even more dangerous than the mere heading that you have 
got on the film itself. 

Q. I suppose these rustics and the illiterate people do not know what 
the film is going to be when they go in ? 

A. I could not answer that, hut T think a good deal of talk in the bazar 
goes on. We know these things are talked about. There is also a good 
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deal of advertising in the bazaar about a particular film, and some of these 
people know what is coming on. 

Q. I take it you would not object to love scenes on the film provided 
they were treated with decent restraint? 

A . It is often difficult to run n love story without showing so me love 
scenes. What I object to is the “ close up ”, where you get n man and woman 
standing for a considerable time, the slow movement of either the man or 
the woman putting his or her hands over the shoulders of the other. 1 mean, 
the whole thing is deliberately and slowly done, and that, to my mind, is 
certainly undesirable. You cannot run a love story without a certain 
amount of this kind of thing, hut if such pictures are properly made with 
due restraint, to decency and so on, they should not have a bad effect at all, 
but it is the exaggeration of it that one is against, 

Q. You think that Europeans of our own class in the audience also object, 
to that exaggeration? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. I personally do object most strongly, and I take it that you believe 
that if is our general experience? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, you have got a general complaint, 1 take it, against the 
censorship, and you think that these unduly passionate- episodes might be 
curtailed or cut out, and that- the censorship ought to be more strict? 

A . I should say specially with regard to many films that come to India. 

If I were on the Board I would not allow such films to be shown at all. 

Q. Your experience of the boys of this province is, I suppose, more or less 
unique among Europeans? 

4. I have given my entire time to the education of boys. I have to tour 
in the entire province. 1 should say for the last 25 years I have moved very 
closely with the student class in India. 1 have got, inv own way, 1 take 
my students to the cinernn shows. I talk to the cinema managers and so on. 
But as l said, when it comes to a question of money, no amount of appeal 
would prove of any avail with the managers of the theatres. 

Mr. AV'. ( 7 , 1 / : Supposing a coloured woman were molested by a coloured^ 
man, would you consider such a case to bo less serious than if a white woman 
were molested by a coloured man? 

.4. Certainly not. I think I have tried to explain to the Committee that 
the dignity of womanhood should he maintained everywhere, whether she 
is white, brown or black. It is not a question of colour at all. 

Q. Have you not read of cases in which sometimes coloured women hav* 
been molested by white men? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever protested against it? 

4. Yes. 

Q. In what manner? Has the European opinion in India ever expressed 
its indignation at any such thing? 

A. We have complained against such a thing bitterly. 

Colonel Crawford: I am afraid, Sir, we are travelling somewhat beyond 
our limits. 

Mr. Ncogy : My intention is to test the bond fidcs of such an attitude. 

Chairman: I don’t think it is right. T would rather avoid that question. 

Mr, Xrogy ; It is a very legitimate question. 

Mr . Green: I don’t think that question has any bearing upon the present 
issue. 

Mr, Ncogy: Miss Mayo’s book has nothing to do with tho cinema and 

yet it has been referred to. 
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A . When it romeB to a question of womanhood, it must be protected. 
We have to be consistent all through. 

Mr. Nroyy: I wish you to Ik 1 really consistent. 

Colonel Crawford : Your objection is against the lowering of respect for 
womanhood on the cinema ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your next point is that the majority of the films shown Imre are 
western at the moment, and that there is therefore a danger of the respect 
for western women being lowered in this country by means of the cinema, 
and that it is the duty of the Government to stop such a thing, irrespective 
of the nationality? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that as the Indian film industry grows, it the same 
danger arises in the production of Indian films. Government should similarly 
stop the production of such films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were unable to give us any instances which have occurred to 
substantiate your opinion whether then 1 was any definite danger to woman- 
hood from the attitude of the producers towards it. hut you did sav that 
you gathered your impression very largely from the remarks of your own 
men ? 

A. One can give certain instances where boys have* gone wrong. 

(^airman : You moan where boys have gone wrong themselves? That is 
finite a different matter. If you mean that the films have a demoralising 
influence on the hoys, it is quite a different thing; it does not refer to 
lowering womanhood. 

A. I have consulted my men on this point, and they are definitely of the 
Opinion that there is a danger to •womanhood as a whole. 

CnJutid ('nm'jord : Do you think that the type of film shown is gradually 
creating a poor taste* amongst cinema going audiences? 

A. Yes, it is lowering the taste of the cinema audiences. 1 may say 
that the really better Hass of films do not attract peopb* as much as the 
% sensational variety. 

Q. What remedy would you suggest to the Commit tec* in this respect? 

A. If films of a hotter class, like “ lion Mur ", with first class settings and 
first class acting behind them were shown, they would help to elevate* the 
taste of the people. 

(J. Supposing the Committee were to act upon your recommendation and 
exclude a very large portion of the pictures shown now as undesirable, do 
you think the producer will come forward and fill ilic void with a different 
type of picture? 

A. 1 think so. because if the film that he. produced were refused he would 
have no other alternative hut to produce a different kind of picture'. 

Chairman : Do you know they hardly make about o per cent, of their 
income from India ? 

A. Who is making the money? 

Q. America. And India contributes very little? 

A. That is a point for the producers themselves. 

Colonel Crawford: It appears however to he quite possible that the Indian 
produced film will gradually take the place of the western film, and when 
this materialises we will possibly have a chance to put our principles into 
practice? 

A. I should say that if properly handled and if Indian life is properly 
portrayed, it would have a very good effect on the people of the country. 
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•Oral Evidence of Dr. K. B. PATEL, Proprietor, Educational Pictures 
Corporation, Lahore, on Friday, the 28th November 1927. 

Chairman: Have you seen our questionnaire ? 

A. Only yesterday. I have not been able to study it carefully but I have 
got some points. 

Q. 1 see you are a partner in the Educational Pictures Corporation P 

.4. I am the proprietor. 

Q. The sole proprietor? 

A . Yes. 

Q. How lone; have you been running this Corporation? 

.4. About S years. 

Q. Is that your sole business? 

A. Since mv son has returned from America after studying all these 
things, I have started this work and it is my sole business, 

Q. What work? 

A. Educational. I am originally a medical man but this is my hobby 
and I work for (‘ducat ion as far as possible. 

Q. Your headquarters is in Karachi? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We didn't hear of it in Karachi, otherwise we would have gone to 
your place. 

A. Il is in Elpliiristmie Street. 

Q. You import these films? 

4. I import ou^t of (hem. I began making one- or two films but when 1 
opened a branch in Lahore I thought. I would do more scientific work because 
nowadays completeness is required in this line, so I have sent my son to 
Europe to prepare these educational films. 

( k f. Now you are importing these educational films? 

A. Yes, I have got them made 

Q. Then probably you would book orders? If you book orders, you will, 
send for them ? 

.4. This mail 1 have written not to send any further until I hear. 

Q. 1 have seen your catalogue. Have you got any of these films? 

4. Yes. 1 have got them. Off and on I am getting sometimes two, some- 
times three. 

(J. Do you lend them or hire them? 

A. Yes. Specially to the Baby Week or health welfare or officers in any 
regiment, or municipalities or such other institutions, when they come across 
my name — and I do propaganda and go to them, then 1 hire them. 1 also 
show my demonstrations to the schools. 

Q. Have you got a projector yourself ? 

A. 1 have got a safety projector. 

Q. You carry your fittings with you? 

A. Yes, to give shows to municipalities on hygiene, sanitation, agri- 
culture. industry, etc. 

Q . Are your services being largely availed of? 

A. Wherever 1 go and wherever the institutions require my service's. 

Q. I mean, do you do good business? 

A. Not much. But I think in the near future when the people 1 under- 
stand the value of these things, business will improve 

Q. But the various departments, the Agriculture and Industries Depart- 
ments of the Punjab Government, have you shown them? 



A* I hare got many certificates from them. 

Q. Neve? in tad the certificates. Have you hired your pictures to them? 
Have they used your pictures? 

.4. They have used them a few times. My tractors and my films on 
wheat and cotton and such other things 1 have also hired. 1 have sold on© 
or two also. I have sold u film on small-pox to the I n formation Bureau and 
I have also supplied the North Western Railway with films occasionally. 

Q, And at what rate do you buy them? 

A. There are various rates. If they are old 1 buy them at 3 cents or 
4 cents a foot. Used films. New films are very dear. 

Q. .Most of these things are used films or new films? 

A . I have got new ones. Others are used ones. 

Q. Where do you buy them? In London? 

A. Most of these educational films 1 get from America. 

Q. But I mean, direct? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a good supply? 

A, Latterly 1 have not been getting any because my old films are going 
bad since there is no demand and it does not pay me. Unless .1 find a 
suitable market 1 do not want to get more. 

Q. So that you have not got. a good supply now? It has not been a 
paying business for you so far? 

.4. In the long run. 1 have found on account of special reasons it does 
"tot pay. There art* some reasons for that. 

Q . Do you know Mr. Bulcliand? 

.4. Yes, I know him from Hyderabad. 

Q. He was interesting himself in this. 

A. He was doing propaganda. He was giving demonstrations, but that 
was some time hack when it was new. He used to go to the States and for 
Government and schools. I think it was paying him all right. 

Q. He made a gift of the films which In* bad to the Bombay Government 
and they are lying idle with them. 

A. When they are old they are no use — these Gazettes are sold for 4 or 5 
rupees when they are of no use. 

Q. So you don’t make any films in India? 

A. I don’t, but I am on the way to making scientific agricultural films 
^Stnd others relating to micro-organisms. 

Q. You want, to specialise only in educational films? 

A. Only in that. I believe in that. 

Q. We all believe in that, but are you going to believe in that as a 
paying proposition? 

.4. If this is well handled and if there is any surrounding for it, with 
the Government help it will pay, otherwise it won’t pay. 

Q. Without the Government’s help it won’t pay you? Because you can’t 
attract an audience merely for education? 

A. The public will never agree to see it. Nor will the exhibitor take it. 

Q . Have you ever tried giving short reels to the exhibitors? 

A. They have never inquired up to now. 

Q. You did tryP 

AU. Of course. I sent them these things. But then it does not attract the 
audience. In tne name of the students also, they will keep one of these 
films and four of these detective dramas and serials, so in the long run it 
does (hot pay. These others are more popular though they are detrimental 
to the interests of the students. 



Q. Do vow propose to embark upon producing educational films here? 

A. I think so. That is my aim. 

Q. Have you got the necessary capital? 

A. T think T will be able to secure a start with a little influence. My son 
is on the continent and in a short time he will go to America. He is in 
Berlin now. jn December he will go to Washington to learn the film art, 
the art of the educational him. That is photography, micrography and book 
work. 

Q . Have you got a catalogue of these German publications — educational 
publications? 

A. I think T have — by Dulin. 

Q. And these instructional films of the German catalogue or the Americana 
catalogue ? 

A. 1 have got the list of the films. 

< t h Can you lend them for the use of the committee? Have you any 
objection ? 

.!. 1 can lend them n* long as the committee is hero. 

Q. Ju*t to see what sort of stuff they have. We would 1» obliged to you. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now. you have given us no statement — we don't know what- you have 
in mind. 

.1. 1 have come to inform you about the commercial point and my expe- 
rience wnh educational films — two tilings. 

( t K 1 think you have told us your experience, it is not much. Whu-t is 
there in your experience? 

.1. My experience is thni there are difficulties in the way of educational 
films obtaining a market. There are many hedges from the state. 

( t K You .mean Government does not encourage them? 

.1. Not only that, hut about the customs and the censorship and various 
thing* which make it impossible for the thing to pay. 

(J. You mean lor importing films? 

A First of all, it is educational films, it does not matter once in a way 
it is shown. Once during the whole month. 

Q. What is it you want? 

A. In the customs the? same rate is charged for these educational films as 
for serials and dramas. 

Q. You want exemption from customs duty? 

.1. .1 think educational books and educational films, etc., should be. They 
count at the rate of -I annas per foot and then they put a heavy charge, and 
the thing itself is only worth 50 or 00 rupee* and after two years we have to 
throw them away — and vve have to pay Rs. 07 per reel to the customs. 

Q. You want that they should be imported customs free? 

A. On the educational basis. 

Q. And what else? 

A. Then about the censor. 

Q. What about the censor? Do they censor these things? 

A. If it is an educational film and the importing firm is a reliable one 
they should be given a licence, that such and such a. person will keep educa- 
tional films which are meant only for educational purposes, and the licensee 
will supply a certificate that the supply is wholly bond fide. 

Q. You don’t want them to be censored at all? 

Mr. Green: He wants to avoid the fee for censoring, — Its. 6 a thousand 
feet, and Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 for the trailer certificate. 

A. Up till now T was under the impression that it is not censored aijd 
whatever I have shown also to the Government, they have not asked fdfc 



any, but now I have heard in the Punjab that it is to he censored. Sine© 
then I have thought either to burn it or give it to somebody as a present. 
Because I will not realise the amount, whatever 1 give to the customs. 

(Chairman : They have not been censored, what you have? 

A. They are all educational things. 

Q. What is the rule about it? 

Mr. Green: The Local Government can exempt a particular film or class 
of film from censorship. For instance, the publicity films of the State Rail- 
ways have been exempted. 

Chairman : Whether they are imported films or educational films. 

Mr. Green: I don’t know that Government could exempt them for their 
<|wn schools, hut they could not he publicly exhibited without a certificate 
otherwise. 

.1. f would like to bring to your notice one thing. In the beginning T 
thought education was very necessary through visualisation. I saw the 
list and T bought them. Some of them T got they said had the gesture of 
the American people, or it is not our schools or our area or public health or 
tractors. 

Chairman : That is not a ground for censoring? 

A. Excuse me half a minute. These things are not exhibited at all. 
And they are lying with me. If occasionally somebody wants to mm* them, 

1 have to spend the money to have them censored. I take only IN. d per 
film to exhibit, and some films lor which I paid a>. much a* Us. 150, I have 
not recovered Its. 10 on. 

( { ). What is it you suggest then? You want a licence t<> be issued to 

persons to import educational films and that they should not bo subjected to 

censorship. 

/I. Even if it is subjected to censorship it should he given a certificate 
free. There should not be any lee charged oilier than the actual value of 
the film we get. 

Q. You say the fee* are prohibitive in the ease of educational films. And 
what el so ? 

*4. The second ihing is that flu 1 censorship causes delay. Educational 

films are not like dramas which take months to produce. To-day 1 take a 

film and within a. few hours I have to exhibit it before the public. The 
literate audience won't see if if it is not up-to-date and the illiterate will 
never come to see it. If 1 have to send it to the censor be will take days 
and the people will have gone away from that pbue. 

You mean you want to produce? 

A. As soon as it is taken it should he exhibited, either that evening or the 
next day. And if if is sent to the censor he takes about i?0 days. 

Q. It, is usual for films. 

A. Not, for educational films. 

Q . What do you mean by educational films? 

.4. 1 have taken films on agriculture, on hoy scout activities, on industry, 
on art. I went somewhere where there were engineering feats. 1 took that. 

Have you tried it at any time? 

.4. I am proparing for that. 

V- Not I flat, you have experience in practical di/liculties yourself? 

4 . No, but other people have had the experience and therefore I want to 
safeguard myself beforehand. These are the difficulties for the education- 
alists. 

Q. That is to say, if you prepare an educational film there should be no 
censorship? 

A. Even if there is censorship, the producer should be allowed to exhibit 
it on his responsibility. And then he can at the same time ask for censor- 
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Q. Snpposing afterwards it is found that it should not have been shown? 

.4. Then it is the* work of the authorities to find a way. 

(). You say there should be some facilities in the case of educational films. 

But supposing you took a delivery case, for instance, and showed it to the 

youths, you may he showing what is not permissible. There must he some 
censoring. 

A. Then the licence should be given to persons of responsibility, iiterato 
men. 

Q. You think you must carefully choose the people who deal in educational 
films and you must trust to their judgment and if they misbehave, their 
licence should be cancelled? 

A. At the time of exhibiting he must apply and invite the censor to se$ 
it, 

Q. Not avoid censorshi])? 

,4. Some facilities should be given. 

Q. What else? 

A, And the other thing is about the value of film education. 

Q. That is obvious, isn’t it? I don’t think we will trouble you about 
that. 

.1. 1 think in order to inform the public, even ii will bring peace to 
the country and loyalty. 

Q. Wo quite realise all that. 

I. And one thing more. I want to put before the Committee that 
children should never he allowed to see education:)] films side hy side with 
the serial. Children under 1:? or 11 should not he allowed io see sensational 
films and serials, because they are more imitative, like monkeys, and try to 
copy what they see. Those films do a lot of harm. 

Q. You don't want them to see comics? 

.4. Comics are not always innocent. There arc some things which com® 
in the way of student life - 'omics are about girls. 

if. So you would take them to the cinema to gel education? 

.1. There are some innocent comics — educative comics. 

Q. So that you advocate special children's (lays. Is that your point-? 

.1. No, if there are innocent comics and educational things, they can he 
shown to children. 

Q. AY hat- is your suggestion? 

.4. My suggestion is that comics should not. be in any way detrimental or 
harmful to the children. I have seen many comics that are harmful, 

Q. Do you then advocate that certain films should he classified as far 
adults only? Is that your point? 

.4. Yes, that is my idea. Where certain films go beyond innocent comics 
then they should be classified only for adults, not. for children. Because 
children try to imitate. 

(). What- age limit would you impose for iliat ? 

.1. Fourteen. 

Q. Children below 14 should not be taken to these performances which 
are marked for adults. 

A. 1 think so. 

Q You li a ve not travelled in the west? 

4. Not beyond the coast, of India, though both my sons have. One was 
in America and on the Continent for years. Another son is learning the 
film industry and radio work -how to handle radios, because it is a thing 
of the day and he must understand. 

Colo nr l Crawford: T have only one question to ask. Have you any of 
these educational films at present in Lahore in stock? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Would it he possible for us to see one? 

A . I will demonstrate to-night if you like — one or two. Some two days 
bock Mr. Sanderson was there and Mr. Perkins was there. The Director of 
Public Health ha,s taken a few. 

Q. Your suggestion to the committee I understand is that educational 
films should he censored either free or at a very much reduced fee or they 
should bo encouraged to import them by some reduction of the tariff on 
educational films. 

A. 1 do not understand. 

Q. You suggest, that the importation of the educational films should be 
encouraged <o) by their being censored, either free or at a very much reduced 
Charge, or (b) by their being allowed to be imported at a very much reduced 
tariff . 

A, My suggestion is that on educational films, as there is ordinary deli- 
very, they should be free entirely. And in order to encourage this line — it 
is a sort of instructive line, — it should receive help from the State. 

Q. Well now, we do not get over the difficulty solely by such methods. 
Have you any recommendation to make as to how we should get these pictures 
shown to the public — the exhibition of pictures*' 

A. Theatrical people will never show educational pictures, because they 
have spoiled the taste of the public. They want to show only serials, dramas 
and detective films. 

Q. Have your licences for cinema theatre.-, in the Punjab got a clause 
entitling the Government, if it wants, to compel them to show a percentage 
of educational films in their programme!" 

A. T think if it is compulsorily forced to show them, they will show but 
in that case the children and all seeing one educational film, that will come 
in the way of the bond fiih good of the public, because all educational 
films they will never see. 

Q. Are your educational films of entertainment valuer' 

A. There are a lew interesting things, like the circus, teaching: the ani- 
mals, or botanical things, such as how flowers grow, or how to nurse a baby — 
two mothers side by side one breeding the child in sanitary and another ir. 
insanitary conditions; both are poor — so the audience can enjoy them and 
they learn also. 

Q. And you think they have a certain amount of entertainment valuer 

A. 1 have got a few innocent comics also. So people enjoy these and at 
the same time they learn something. 

Mr. (Irec.n : 1 take it that this educational propaganda is to you really 
a labour of love? 

A . Yes, hut I have invested ample money in it and in the long run T 
want to realise* .something out of ii. I am not a rich man; I am a poor man. 

Q. Your suggestion that educational films should be free of customs; will 
not that involve the customs officers in considerable difficulties to determine 
whether a film is educational or not? 

A. lint surely the importer can supply the details beforehand? If be 
gets a licence or if he can send a certificate with the details. 

Q. Unfortunately customs officers have got to be somewhat cynical indivi- 
duals and are unable to rely on certificates. They might know that Mr. 
Patel was a very worthy gentleman who would never deceive them for a 
moment, but Mr. Patel's rival might not be so scrupulous, and might import 
noil-educational films without the duty. 

A. Well, if he is found out, that man’s licence will he taken away, so 
that he will he ruined for ever. His films will be of no use to him thereafter. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible for all films to be charged duty at 
the present rates and for the educational films to be certified by some 
educational officer and rebate given thereafter? 
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A . But there will be difficulty. First of all, he can certify — how can he 

&ay? 

Q. That is the difficulty which the customs will have also. 

A . After T receive these things I chn show it to the educational authority 
and if they see it is not of educational value but for entertainment and for 
the purpose of earning money, then the same money might be deposited by 
the importer with either the Local Government or with the customs officer 
and if it is found that it is not of educational value it could be forfeited. 

Q. That was more or less my suggestion, that the duty should be depo- 
sited in the first instance with the possibility of rebate afterwards. The 
same difficulty will apply to censors. You want to avoid having to pay 
Bs. f> a thousand feet for examination and complain of taking a trailer certi- 
ficate. But the censors hoards have to l>e financed. That is to say, thfty 
charge the fee not because they want to raise the cost of films hut because 
their officers have to he paid. (Inn you suggest any solution ? 

A . I think for the good of the public Government can afford to pay. 

Q. Government should hear that loss? Are you aware of the provisions 
that are already in the Cinema Act? I will read you the last section of the 
existing Act. “ The Local Government may, by order in writing, exempt, 
subject, to such conditions and restrictions as may he imposed, any cinema 
exhibition or class of cinema exhibition from any of the provisions of this 
Act or any rule made f hereunder. v 

A. No, 1 have not seen it. 

Q. You am not aware then that it is open to you to apply to a Local 
Government to exempt any particular exhibition from censorship? If could 
he done at present.. 1 am pointing it out as you arc not apparently aware 
of it . 

.1. 1 think it b, finite clear, as you have read il to mo. But it will take 
ages before the exemption is given! 


Reply of the Punjab Government to the questionnaire Issued by the 
Indian. Cinematograph Committee. 

2. (a) According to a return compiled in the June last, there are 28 
cinematograph theatres in the Punjab, of which U an 1 at Lahore and 5 at 
Ro 'vnlri’c b . All officers u ho Ii-ac been consulted report that literate 
Indians attend these theatres in considerable numbers. There is also a 
considerable, though a smaller, attendance of illiterate Indians. The attend- 
ance of both classes is stated to be on the increase. 

• h) In Lahore, except in the cantonment area, an average cinematograph 
audience is reported to consist roughly of GO per cent. literate Indians 
(including sometimes as many as 4(1 per cent, students), 20 to 2 A per cent, 
illiterate Indians, and the remainder J&riropeans and Anglo-Indians. 

(r) The Deputy Commissioner of Lahore estimates that ordinarily some 
4 to A per cent, of European and Indian audiences consist of children under 
14 years of age; the number is of course greater wiien comic films are shown. 
As regards adolescents of impressionable years, the Deputy Commissioner 
thinks that these comprise some 7 or 8 per cent, in the case of the average 
European and Anglo-Indian audience. The figures for Indian students, who 
are mostly adolescents of impressionable years, have already been given. 

3. Films containing passionate love scenes are reported to he most popular 
with Indian audiences. Next in popularity are films of adventure, espe- 
cially those containing hair-breadth escapes, and comic films. 

4. The type of film referred to in the preceding paragraph has been so 
long exhibited in the Punjab that Indian audiences seem to have developed 
a 'taste for it. It cannot be said that this taste is not adequately catered far. 
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The number of films dealing with Indian life and interests which have been 
exhibited in the Punjab is negligible. 

5. Indian-produced films depicting Indian life are not readily available to 
exhibitors, and the few which have been shown in the Punjab are reported 
to have been generally of poor quality and not popular. “ Krishna Lila ' 
and “ Krishna Rudhaina " are reported to have been successful, hut the 
Local Government has no information regarding them. It is ordinarily 
more profitable to exhibit n western than an Indian film. 

0. There is a division of opinion on this question amongst officers who 
have been consulted. Particular attention is invited to the views of the 
Director of Information Bureau, and of Mr. Yusuf All. 

The Local Government inclines to the view that films depicting Indian 
Hfe arid history could supplant- the prevalent western film, if they could be 
ri/'well staged and produced. 

*■ 7. The Local Government has no information. 

> 8. (a) The film-producing industry is practically non-existent in the 

Punjab. The Local Government is informed that there are two small com- 
panies in existence, but they undertake little or no original production. 
They arc understood to have produced a lew simple propaganda films for, 
and under the supervision of, various Government, departments, but for the 
most part they are stated to photograph incidents such as reviews and public 
ceremonies. On the subject of distribution regarded as a branch of the film 
industry the Local Government: has no views. It has been stated that there 
are 28 cinematograph theatres in the Punjab: most of these are understood 
to be poorly equipped and indifferently managed. 

(t>) In the Punjab there seems to be very little interest in the film in- 
dustry, but the industry, such as it is, suffers from lack ot capital and the 
absence of skilled actors and producers. It is not easy to Miggest means for 
assisting the industry. Expenditure from public funds could hardly be 
justified since there are other industries more important to the province and 
having a better prospect of success which possess a prior claim. There 
seems, however, to be a considerable field for official propaganda by means 
of tlio cinematograph and as such propaganda is increased ii should be 
possible for Government departments to place larger orders than they do at 
present with the various film-producing linns. 

9. The Local Government have no information as to whether good films 
ore readily available to exhibitors at reasonable prices. One linn is under- 
stood to control a considerable number of cinematograph theatres in the 
Punjab and to this extent there is a monopoly in the exhibition of films. 

10-11. The Local Government have no information. 

12. Under the Punjab Municipal Act a municipal committee is em- 
powered, with the previous sanction of the Local Government, to impose a 
tax on amusements. No such tax has, however, been imposed as yet bv any 
m u nieipal committee . 

13. (1) The Director of Industries lias given bis views on this question 
in paragraph 4 of his note. 

(2) The Local Government has no information. 

(3) The Local Government has not sufficient information regarding the 
film industry to mako % any suggestions. 

14. Yes. Certain Government Departments in the Punjab have begun 
to use the cinematograph for purposes of propaganda, though the system is 
still in the experimental stage. The experiment- is, however, promising well 
and the system will probably be developed. 

J5. Paragraph 6 of the note by the Director of Industries should be seen. 
The Local Government is doubtful whether in the Punjab conditions are 
favourable for the development of a film-producing industry on a large scale. 
The winter climate is apparently a favourable factor, though the remotenee* 
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of the Province from the main lines of commercial movement in the' Indian 
Peninsula is a drawback. The hill area, and possibly certain historical 
buildings with their surroundings, could be exploited to some extent as a 
setting lor films. But the reluctance of capitalists to invest in industry, 
the absence of skilled actors and producers and the apparent uncertainty as 
to the demand for Indian films are all factors which militate against the 
successful establishment- of a film-producing industry on a large scale. 

10. Not in the Punjab. A firm interested in the production of films 
could engage experts from abroad to instruct its employees, or send its 
employees abroad for training. A suggestion has been made that the Local 
Government- should grant scholarships to enable men to study the technique 
of the cinematograph industry in foreign countries. But this proposal hardly 
seems practical in the case of the Punjab, since trained actors and producer! 
could not themselves establish a successful industry in the absence of eonof^ 
tions favourable to its development, and in the absence of an industry there * 
would be no demand for their services. Nor is the indigenous material 
likely to compete with the imported article successfully. i 

17. Not at present, in the Punjab where capitalists are generally reluc- 
tant to invent in industries even in those which offer a better prospect of 
success than the film industry. 

IS. 'The Local Government i> doubtful. The Committee will ho hotter 
able than ilu- Local Government to* judge the advantages and disadvantages 
of the tar ill’ as a means for the encouragement of private enterprise; the 
industry in the absence of conditions favourable to its development- is hnrdljp 
likely to repay subsidisation. A possible course would be to require the* 
exhibition in all cinematograph 1 hen ires of a minimum length of Indian- 
produced films, but this is obviously a matter which would require very 
careful cousiderat ion . 

1 ' 1 . Tlie Local Government have no information. 

-?d. The Local Government, are disposed to think that, in Che case of tho 
Punjab, expenditure from public funds would not be justifiable. 

iM. The Local Government would deprecate a state monopoly. But the 
state might with advantage maintain an agency for tho distribution of pro- 
paganda or Empire films at cost price. 

The Local Government, favours the. policy of encouraging British. 
Empire films. Whether reciprocity in these matters would assist the Indian 
film industry depends upon the standard achieved by local production. 
But such preference should ecrtainly assist in a better understanding between 
India and other elements of the British Empire and the Local Government 
believes it would result in an improvement of the standard of western films 
now exhibited in India. 

The laical Government is in favour of this lonti of propaganda and 
believes such films would prove popular particularly at educational institu- 
tions. and even at ordinary cinemas managed for commercial profit. No 
particular measure is suggested to secure co-operation of the various Gov- 
ernments concerned, but the Local Government would he prepared to use 
its powers in reason to assist in the exhibition of suitable films, which tlic.se 
authorities might desire to circulate. 

LM. (a) Reference is invited to the views of the Director of the Information 
Bureau and Mr. Yusuf Ali with which the Local Government are in general 
agreement . 

(b) Not in the Punjab. 

(r) In considering the question whether any particular “ sex ” film ought; 
to he declared uncertified within the Punjab, the Local Government have 
adhered hitherto the principle that those films only ought to be declared 
uncertified which constitute a very definite offence to public morals. Judged 
by this standard, the existing censorship cannot be said to no on the whole 
inadequate. The fcoljowing “ sex ” films have, however, been declared by the 
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“Local Government to be uncertified 
years : — 

White Rose. 

Red Peacock. 

Bhadra Bhamini. 

Wages of Sin. 

Broken Blossoms. 

Enlighten 1 
(The list is 


ithin the Punjab during the last few 

Red Lanteru. 

Five Nights. 

Beckoning Flame. 

Purple Iris. 

Primrose Time. 
y Daughters, 
ot complete.) 


id) Tn the case of “ crime ” films the existing censorship is, in the opinion 
■ofr the Local Government, generally adequate. 

^ (c) The Inspector-General of Police states that so iar as lie is aware there 

'%as been no increase in crime in the Punjab on account of the cinematograph. 

* 25. Yes. 

26. The existing censorship does not on the whole seem to he inadequate 
in this respect. Religious susceptibilities vary of course in different areas, 
and it is sometimes difficult to decide whether an objection taken to a film 
on religious grounds is really reasonable. The following U a list of films 
which have of late years been declared to be uncertified within the Punjab 
on the ground that they offended, or luftl elsewhere offended, or been held 
to be likely to offend, religious, with which are included communal, suscepti- 
pities. 

* 

The Fortieth Door. Indiscretion. 


Shah Johan. 
Bazin Regain. 
Yir Du r go das. 


A tier Six Days. 

Life oi Lord Buddha. 
Shadow of tin.* Mosque. 


(The list is incomplete.) 

Iri addition, exception was taken amongst Muhammadans to a portion 
jf a film entitled tl The Ten Commandments'’ which depicted Moses being 
chastised. This portion was proscribed when the film began to be exhibited 
in the Punjab. 

27. (n) (I) Yes. (2) The Local Government believe that this is usually the 
case. (3) It, seems undesirable on general grounds that western civilisation 
should he misunderstood by Indians or presented to them by means of the 
cinematograph in a distorted form. M) This is not a difficulty which can be 
remedied by censorship, for a film can hardly he declared uncertified on the 
ground merely that it presents a travesty of western civilisation. This 
difficulty, in the opinion of the Local Government, must continue to be 
experienced until the type of western film now generally exhibited in India 
is superseded by a better type. 

(b) The Local Government, have no information. 

28. \es. 11 Sex ” films and sensational films generally. 

29. No. The Local Government had occasion to examine this question 
recently and came to the conclusion that the proposed certification would 
only operate to give an advertisement to objectionable films, and that films 
which are really injurious to children and adolescents might well be pros- 
cribed for all classes of the population. 

30. This proposal also has recently been examined by the Local Govern 
ment. The proposal appears a somewhat drastic one and the Local Govern- 
ment sure not convinced that it is necessary. They are also informed that 
special “ children’s ” films are not very numerous in India, though the 
introduction of the proposed measure might cause them to be forthcoming 
in greater numbers. The Director of Public Instruction was of opinion that 
18 years would be a suitable age for boys and 20 years for girls, but it was 
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noted that whatever ages were fixed the proposal would be difficult to enforce 
effectively. 

31. In the opinion of the Local Government, it is one effective method. 

32. The Punjab Hoard of Film Censors was only constituted in September, 
and it was constituted chiefly in order that the two firms mentioned in the 
answer to question 8 might he enabled to obtain for their films within the 
province certificates of AII-1 ndin validity. These firms, as already stated, 
produce very few films and those which they do produce deal mostly with 
subjects of topical interest. 

33. Not necessarily ; hut a stricter censorship than that which at present 
exists would require to be very carefully supervised. A censoring authority 
should not, iu the opinion of the Local Government, be allowed to develop 
into an arbiter of public taste or to refuse a certificate on what may be 
described as aesthetic grounds. 

34. The Punjab Hoard of Censors was established primarily in the in- 
terests of local production and should not for this reason be replaced by a 
Central Board. The local trade is certainly in its infancy, but would be 
inconvenienced if it had to apply for certificates to a central board which 
would certainly not he located at Lahore. The Local Government has also 
learnt by experience that films certified hv Presidency Boards arc not neces- 
sarily suitable for the Punjab, and would prefer to retain in do pen dent 
authority to proscribe a particular film within its jurisdiction. In regard to 
the advantages of a central board for the examination of imported films, as 
opposed to a number ot boards hum ted at ports of entry, the Local Govern- 
ment has no particular opinion to offer. Practically all films exhibited in 
the' Punjab are certified at Bombay or Calcutta and the Local Government 
has not found this system unsatisfactory. The cost of censorship should, in 
the opinion of the Loral Government, be borne in the trade in the form of 
fees, and this principle has been adopted in the constitution of the Punjab 
Board. 

33. (a) Yes. 

<M h appears to the Local Government flint this system might well he 
found more satisfactory where, as is understood to be the ease in the Presi- 
dency towns, a large number of films have to he examined. The views of the 
Presidency Government on this matter will, however, bo of more value to 
the Committee than those of the Punjab Government. The present system 
is suitable to the Punjab and no change is proposed. 

3(5. (a) The Loon] Government has formed the opinion that the inspectors 
employed by certain censorship authorities in India arc not in all cases 
sufficiently well qualified. An inspector should be a man of good general 
education and. in the opinion of the Local Government, one conversant with 
social conditions both in India and Europe. 

(h) Given a suitable type of inspector it does not appear that every film 
need necessarily be examined by a member of the Board, but the Local Gov- 
ernment would he prepared to be guided in this matter by the opinions of 
the Presidency Governments. In the Punjab there are gentlemen of suitable 
standing who would be prepared to undertake the examination of films in 
return for a reasonable remuneration. 

37. Safeguards (there are none in the Act! are undoubtedly needed. At 
piwnt, by an administrative arrangement, each Local Government and 
Administration in India informs all others when it declares a film to be 
uncertified within its jurisdiction. So far as the Punjab is concerned, this 
has not entirely met the situation, for a few films still begin to be exhibited 
in the province which the Local Government later find it necessary to ban; 
the only alternative is, however, a provincial censorship and to this, for 
reasons already stated, the Local Government are opposed. On the whole 
the Local Government are of opinion that the existing system of inter-pro- 
vincial reports, coupled with tiinelv action under sub-sections (4) and (5) of 
section 7 of the Act, is sufficient ; the position at any rate is not at present 
so serious as to call for further measures. 
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38. All the films mentioned in the reply to questions 24 and 26 as having, 
been proscribed iri the Punjab held certificates granted by censorship autho- 
rities in India. 

39. No. 

40. In the opinion of the Local Government power should be reserved 
to proscribe a film poster in the same manner as a film can be proscribed, and 
the Local Government is also inclined to suggest that posters should be 
certified by Hoards of Censors at the same time as the film to which they 
relate. 

41. No. 

42. No; but the Local Government understand that in England the trade 
is associated with the work of censorship, and it this is correct a study of 
the English system might suggest means. 

43. Stricter control over import does not prim a facie appear to he neces- 
sary so long as every film is required to obtain a certificate from a censorship 
authority in this country before it is exhibited. The Director of the In- 
formation Bureau in bis answer to question 27 (M refers to a film depicting 
certain undesirable features of Indian life which was exhibited in England. 
The production of such films might possibly lx* legitimate for certain forms 
of social work in India, but if they are produced their export might well be 
prohibited. 

44. Attention is invited to the views of Mr. Yusuf Ali with which the 
Local Government are in agreement. 

45. The Local Government have no very definite views on this question 
since the film-producing industry is still in its infancy in the Punjab. A 
film stud’o, however, presumably contains large quantities of inflammable 
scenery and much complicated apparatus and if this is so it is not unlikely 
that some form of official inspection might l*e desirable in the interests 
anyhow of the public safety. The Local Government are not, however, 
prepared to express an opinion in the matter. 


*Oral Evidence of Mr. H. M. COWAN, Home Secretary, Government 
of the Punjab, on Friday, the 2fith November 1927. 

t'hairnian : Mr. Cowan. in the first place* 1 am -voicing the sentiment ol' 
this Committee* when I say we are very thankful to tin* Punjab Government 
for the very ready help they are rendering to liih Committee. We have 
heard all the Departments and they have placed their opinions very readily 
at our disposal. You have sent us a memorandum on behalf of the Govern 
moot. May I know, if there* is no objection to giving an answer, whether it 
is the view formulated after a full meeting of the Members and Ministers 
or is it the view 

A. No. I do not think so. 

Q. Probably t-ho Member in charge oi the Departments 

.4. I think so. 

Q. I suppose this Department is run in the Home Departments 

A. Yes. There arc* two Members of the Executive Council, one is the 
Finance Member and the other is the Revenue Member. This subject is dealt 
with by the Revenue Member. 

Q. There is very little of film production in this province from what you 
say. Indian films, we understand, are getting very popular in Bombay 
and also in Bengal. Is there any reason why Indian films are not produced 
here? We understand the natural advantages are very great here. What 
are the peculiar difficulties of this province? 

A. I know of none. 

Q. Except shy capital and want of enterprise? 
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A. Yes. T should say T have practically no experience. 1 have just taken 
over my present post a few clays ago ami 1 am afraid T really cannot think 
that my opinions are entitled to any weight. 

Q. Was there any attempt at introducing any amusement tax in this 
province ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Probably you do not need it and your finances are good from what we 
see. There is one point on which we should like to have vour views. As 
regards the activities of the various departments, I see they recognise in the 
Punjab that the film will be a very effective means of propaganda work for the 
use of the public. Your officers who appeared before us yesterday advocated 
a. provincial agency for producing the required films. They prefer that to a 
central agency. One of the questions we will have to consider will he the 
question of a central agency. A central agency is inevitable in certain 
matters, where the provinces could pool lluiir resources together so far as 
technical assistance is concerned. T want to know whether your province 
would fall in with such an idea. 

.1. I do not think it has been considered hy the Punjab Government. 

(>. That will be a matter that will In* considered by them I - 

A. I should say. speaking personally, that the provincial organisation will 
bo necessary because so many of the films that will be wanted would have 
reference to provincial matters only. 

(f. The idea is to have a well equipped central studio which will produce 
the necessary films. It will send nut experts to each province, mid under 
the guidance of its officers, they will produce films required for each pro- 
vince and they will use the local material. So far as developing, printing 
and editing is concerned, that will be done in the central studio, and the 
studio will l»e a co-ordinating agency for all the various provinces. A central 
agency does not necessarily mean that provincial considerations will not: be 
taken into account. 

A. I quite understand that. 

Q. The point is, there will be a great deal of avoidance of reduplication if 
there is a central agency. At the same time there is a great, deal of advant- 
age in a provincial agency because they can reproduce provincial conditions 
much more effectively than a central agency can. 

.4. .Particularly if you wanted to have a combination of iho talking with 
tin* cinematograph. I do not know bow far it has gone. I saw one af 
Lahore. 

Q. Of course, there will always be tin* language difficulty. 

.1. Yes. 

if. I suppose your Government will consider that point and that they will 
not he averse to it. They have not got a /mmu facie objection to a central 
organisation y 

.4. I am speaking personally. I think that a provincial organisation 
would be more advisable, perhaps with a central co-ordinating agency, but 
not to supersede the provincial organisation. So many of the films are local. 
You have seen the Director of Agriculture in the Punjab and the Government 
are now considering the question of having a film producing staff. 

There* is another question of principle which your Government may 
also have to consider, whether in this public utility, propaganda work Gov- 
ernment would manage it through its own concern, or entrust the work to a. 
private agency to produce the necessary films. 

A. 1 do not think that point has been considered. 

Q. Any way your Government is bent on producing these propaganda films 
in the education, industries, agriculture and co-operative departments, so far 
as we are able to gather. 

A. Yes. 
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Q. I see your Government approve of the principle of a quota system in 
order to make Indian films popular or rather marketable. Paragraph 18. 
That is the course which is adopted in England in order to encourage the 
growth of the British film industry. 

A. Personally 1 should be very much in favour of it. 

Q. Without a market for Indian films you cannot expect Indian films to 
be produced? 

A. No. 

Q . There is also another aspect of the question. The production of‘ Indian 
films and making them popular may gel rid of some of these objectionable- 
western films for which a taste is being created. 

A. I feel very strongly about it. 

Q. You mention in your memorandum that a sort of low taste is being 
created by the exhibition of these western films. It is very difficult to deal 
with that point. One way of dealing with it . it. is suggested, is the encourage- 
ment and growth of production of Indian films. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would your Government be prepared to consider aiding the Indian 
industry ? 

A. Financially p 

Q. Say in the shape of loans to the 1, industry. 

A. The industry can got loans under the Act. 

Q. The terms seem to be rather severe. You require landed security for 
more than 100 per cent, of the loan granted, and the time given is only six or 
seven years. These seem to me rather a handicap on persons seeking to 
embark on this line. Would your Government be prepared to consider more 
favourable terms p 

A. I think they were very guarded in their reply in the memorandum. 

(). Of course, other facilities may be given by Government, such as access 
to public places to take photographs, the lending of Government parapher- 
nalia, for the purpose of taking views of them, and such liker 

A. Surely. T would he very strongly, myself, in favour of the Indian 
produced films. 

(,). They are very popular in Bombay although they are very crudely pro- 
duced. 

A. One feeds that there is tremendous scope for the expansion of thi* 
industry in villages. 

Q. At any rate, if it could not go so far. it could go to the headquarters 
of tab. si Is at least. 

A. Yes. The villagers are really very fond of dramas. You have got 
these dramas of Ham t'haiulra ii li jut still in the villages and in the North- 
West they have their own dances and so on. 1 think if a .suitable typo of 
film were developed and you had these travelling cinemas, a great revolution 
would he made in the life of the average villager, a change winch would he 
very much for the hotter, because. (1 am speaking again personally), a large 
proportion to niv mind of these marauders, riacoits and robbers — the offences 
they commit are all due to the tact that the villager has not got any suitable 
means of recreation. 

Q. Either he goes to the grog shop 

A. There are not very many grog shops in the villages. But they go in 
for a lot of quarrelling and other things. You may have seen or heard of the 
propaganda work that is going on in the Gurgaon district, south of Delhi, in 
which Mr. Bravne, the Deputy Commissioner, is keenly interested. 

Mr. Green : The film 1 Rural Reconstruction T which we saw’ exhibited by 
the State Railways was, I think, done in Gurgaon with the assistance of the 
District Magistrate there. 



Chairman: We shall try to get at him either here or at Delhi. You 
•consider that money spent on that will be well spent? 

,4. Money spent by Government? 

Q. Yes. 

.4. I could not go to that length. 

Q. I mean, judiciously? 

.4. T am not speaking on behalf of Government, but personally. Person- 
ally 1 think that before one were to do that a more definite scheme would 
need to he worked out. 1 certainly consider it might possibly he advantageous 
for Government to help the industry for that particular purpose only, that 
ifi propaganda, and for giving the villagers innocent amusement. 

Q. The system which is referred to in paragraph 18, is known as the quota 
system. Yon personally approve of such a course? 

.4. Yes. I approve of that, 1 should add, with suitable conditions. 

Q. They have adopted that in England. As regards the training of actors 
and actresses and also the training of camera men in connection with the 
industry, would your Government he prepared to consider the adding of 
vocational classes for this purpose in the schools? 

.4. I do not think 1 can give you an answer to that. Personally speaking 
again, 1 should very much doubt it. It is rather a question for the Director 
of Industries. 

( ( ). You mention in paragraph Hi. (Heads). In order to guide the industry 
■nil proper lines some sort of education is needed, and that is why we ask 
whether Government would he prepared to give scholarships for deserving 
people who are found eligible for it, to get their training elsewhere, or add 
vocational classes in one or more of the schools in order to give proper faci- 
lities. 

.4. 1 doubt if Government will do that because Government has so many 
technical institutes and technical forms of education which it is encouraging 
that I think it would hesitate a good deal before giving money for vocational 
training in this industry which largely caters merely for the pleasure of the 
people. 

(J. One point of view which presses upon me is that the cinema, at any 
rate, is, although you may call it a luxury for the richer and the well-to-do 
classes, lor the poorer classes, the villagers, the only amusement they can 
get and it is a healthy amusement too. 

,1. Yes. 

Q. And from that point of view don’t you think that it would be proper 
to spend money for creating iaeilities lor such people? 

A. Not at the present stage, hut after some development it might be. 

Q. If you look at paragraph 22, page 4, your Government favours a policy 
.of encouraging British Empire films. The more important thing would be 
to encourage Indian films, that wilt be our primary duty considered from the 
point of view of India? 

.4. L should think the British Empire films are as important. 

Q. No doubt they are important, hut Indian films are more important for 
India? 

.4. If you could get them sufficiently interesting. 

Q. After all each country would like to sec things of their own country, 
of their own surroundings, so that to create an interest in the public and 
also to create an interest in the industry 1 dare say your Government will 
recognise the importance of the encouragement of Indian films first and 
then of the Empire films? 

.4. I would not be prepared to say that, because I feel it is very inter- 
esting indeed to see the films of other countries, and one sees the conditions of 
one's own country before one’s eyes. 
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Q. India is such a big place that very few people, for instance, in Madras, 
know your progress in the agricultural world and other things. This is such 
a vast place and there is so much to know. 

A. I should think the villagers, if you are thinking of them, would pro- 
bably he more interested in war films and things of that sort concerning 
countries where so many of their relatives had been than, say, something in 
Burma or Madras. 

Q. They might like to see the sceneries in Madras or in ilameswaram. 
Suppose the temple at Hamcswanun were shown they would certainly like 
to see it? 

A. Surely, hut 1 would not give preference over the Empire films. 

Q. Of course such tilings can he done by mutual arrangement between the 
various Governments of Dominions? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t, want any preference for that: I mean, in order to under- 
stand the conditions of other parts of the Empire. It would hi' more an 
arrangement- for the mutual exchange of films, than preference. 

.1. Yes. 

Q. But I mean, preference implies that you should give preferential treat- 
ment to such films, such as, for instance, customs duty, and even if it- is more 
costly make it more accessible and all that. Is your Government prepared 
to go to that length, making them more accessible, say, by making them free 
of duty, for instance? Supposing on other films we impose an import duty 
hut not on Empire films, whether they be for education or amusement ? 

.1. I iln nk the Punjab Government would have no objection because their 
revenue would not be a fleet ed. 

(,b Now, the difficulty which you feel in paragraph 27. page (>. or rather 
which your Government feed is the difficulty of not understanding in their 
proper perspective the films which are shown. “The Local Government must 
continue to experience it until the type of Western films now generally ex- 
hibited in India is superseded by a better type". Might f also suggest 
another way, by adding to the number of Indian films shown— -that- would be 
a solution also? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. What is your suggestion in order to secure that better type of pictures 
which you have in view? What is it the Government had in mind? How 
do they expect it to be done? 

.1. I don’t think they have indicated it there; and it is not in the notes 
either. 

(J. All right, then I won’t ask \ou. 

A. I can give, you my own views on the subjecl , and that would be more 
strict censorship of the bad films. 

Q. But that won’t encourage production. You may be cutting short the 
supply. As it is perhaps you are aware there are only 350 theatres in the 
country with a population of 320 millions; and India is not a very paying 
customer to the producing centres. India is a very insignificant customer 
for them. So that unless we produce here locally the required quantity or 
unless we are able to get a better type of pictures at the same cost, India 
cannot aii'ord to pay much more than she does for foreign films. 

A. 1 think. Sir, the better typo of Western films would be of very great 
interest out here, and if the censorship of the bad films were to be more 
strict it would simply result in the better ones being sent, by which 1 do not 
mean moral films or anything like that but innocently amusing ones. 

Q. You expect that in the natural course of tilings? 

.4. 1 should think that naturally these bad American made caricatures of 
life will in the ordinary course of events grow less. May 1 read you what 
the Inspector General of Police, Mr. Cocks, wrote* on that subject. It is to 
a certain extent relevant to the point'. He says: “ I have no reason for 
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Relieving: there has been an increase of crime in the province due to the 
cinema. 1 regard the majority of the American made caricatures of !i(e 
in the West, with their emphasis on the incredible antics of the alleged 
pleasure loving, wealthy classes, on sexual irregularities and or] the life of 
the criminal in the underworld of New York, etc., as gravely demoralising 
in this, country and a misrepresentation of life in the West. It tends to give 
the Indian an entirely erroneous conception of Western civilisation and 
morality. 1 have seen some excellent films in India but the hulk of the 
Bt lift' shown is rubbish and pernicious, dangerous rubbish. In England the* 
smaller provincial cinemas exhibit films that, would put the best cinemas in 
jjpdia to shame, being both works of art and of absorbing interest.” (That 
Ijjjjf where the relevancy of what T said about- bad films apparently going out 
comes in.) “ 1 have attended cinemas in India a good deal. 1 regard the 
present censorship as merely farcical, another obvious attempt- to deal with 
an evil which is as dangerous as the traffic in drugs.” 

Q. He has put. it rather strongly. 

Mr. a rren : That, denunciation is not entirely shared by the Punjab Gov- 
ernment. You have got the Punjab Government’s reply there. 

Chairman: There is a danger, ns your Government point out; (he (‘ensur- 
ing authority should not. in the opinion of the Local Government, be allowed 
to develop into an arbiter of public taste or refuse a certificate on what may 
be described as aesthetic grounds. You recognise (hat principle? 

.1. I quite recognise that and in that connection it occurred to me it might 
be perhaps a good idea for the censors to take a much more liberal view and 
give a license for films in the large towns. Tin* more advanced film is strong 
meat which might be quite suitable for consumption in Calcutta or Hombny 
where one does not want Government to act. as an arbiter of social taste any 
more than in London. Films might be very well passed for those large towns 
but not for the interior where they would be liable to create grave misre- 
presentation. 1 do not know if there is any system of that kind in existence 
anywhere at present. 

Q. It would be very difficult. There are, as you know, different grades of 
town ranging from a presidency town to a district, capital and from a district 
capital to a tahsil. Then if you come to the villager, it is so difficult, to have a 
censorship of that sort. i moan, print mall y speaking it means great hind- 
rance to the trade. You will kill the trade in that way. 

.1. With due deference. 1 think there will be no difficulty, because the 
large cinema theatres arc only to be found in the headquarters, in the large 
cities. You say there ore only dot) theatres in the whole of India. So your 
more advanced films might be sanctioned for these places and for these places 
only. That i> my personal suggestion, bet ‘a use- one feels you are not entitled 
to interfere with the taste of Galcutta. but that it is the duty of Government 
in a country like this to m.v thal Western civilisation is not grossly misre- 
presented to people who arc not fit to understand it. 

(j. Would you apply that to places where then* is a population of 00,000 
and upwards? 

.1. 1 would not like to fix a definite standard without, consideration, i 
am only making a suggestion. 

Q. Now it strikes me as regards Question No. 20, page o. from an instance 
given to us yesterday, a sort of objection is taken on what is called religion* 
grounds. Simply because a film depicted in telling a story that a Hnjput 
girl was taken off by a Muhammadan and then eventually rescued by tho 
JRajputs. it seems some people, some Muhammadans, made objection to that 
scene. Do you think it would be right to recognise such objections? It seems 
rather to )kj a handicap on the production of films in this country. 

.4. I agree that in normal times it should not, and I think the Act pro- 
vides authority for suspending such a film in times of communal eroitement. 

Q. Hut ordinarily such sort- of objection should not be given weight to? 

A. In that particular illustration, no, Sir. 
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Colonel Crawford : Can you give us any idea as to whether the Local 
Government places great importance on visual instruction? 

^ A . The Director of Public Instruction would be better able to answer that 
than I. 

<J). 1 was just wondering whether with the limited amount of finances 
available the Local Government would say “ No, we will stick to primary 
education and Jet visual instruction go ” or whether they would give visual 
instruction a certain amount of precedence or a proportionate share. 

With regard to the quota system do you think that, we should pay a 
certain amount of attention to the particular needs of various classes. We 
will lake it that: there are certain theatres catering for the entertainment <gf 
European audiences and audience's including what 1 might call Western 
Indians. Would you impose on such theatres a quota of Indian films? 

A . Well that seems rather hard. 

Q. In considering that, particular point must wo take into consideration 
the necessities of the various classes of persons resident in this country? 

A. 1 don't think I could give you an opinion that would be worthwhile. 
I am .siiuplv .'■ay mg. if ! give an answer, what, occurs to me at the moment. 
1 have not considered it. 

l t L Then 1 como to the question of the standard of censorship. The Local 
Government have said that they have adhered hitherto to the principle that 
those films only should he declared uncertified which constitute* a very definite 
offence to public* morals. And yet I rather gathered from the evidence you 
have given that it is possible that the Local Government might consider even 
.something more strict necessary. 

.1. Not from the evidence 1 have given, because I am only giving you my 
personal opinion. 

( t ). That led me to believe their opinion on the subject was not yet actually 
framed. 

*4. 1 don’t, think they have any intention of becoming more strict. They 
have laid it down in their rules definitely. 

(). One of the difficulties which appear to me to he facing the film industry 
in India is the question of provincial limitations, that is to say. an audience 
in the Punjab wants his characters dressed in Punjabi clothes. Bengal re- 
quires similar treatment for their province. The result is that, the market 
for any particular film is very much limited, in some cases limited to the 
extern, of the theatres existing in one province, which do not make it a 
paying proposition to produce a film. Are we right in taking that that pro- 
vincial limitation is a necessity? For instance an audience in the Punjab 
will see Western films? A re we to understand it is absolutely necessary fui 
them to have their characters dressed in the dress of the province? 

A. It. is a matter of individual opinion. 

C I'pon which you would not care to give an opinion yourself? 

A. I don't think it would ho essential. 

if, Mr. Green will deal with the question of the Board of Censors. Whilst 
it is obvious that you must have a local hoard for local production are you 
fairly satisfied with the work of the existing Boards as regards the standard 
of censorship for Western films? 

.4. I don’t think anything can be said about that because the Board was 
only constituted last September. 

Q. 1 was not thinking of your existing Board. I mean the Boards that 
do most, of the censoring of Western films, the Bengal Board and the Bombay 
Board. The number of your films that have been banned is a very small 
percentage; therefore generally they seem to satisfy the requirements of the 
Punjab. 

.4. I doubt if yon could draw that conclusion. It is a very different thing 
to feel dissatisfied with a thing and to feel so dissatisfied that you are going 

to stop it. 



Q. I was just wanting to lead up to the question whether ft central board 
for censoring Western films would be a good thing P 

A. Personally I think it would, coupled with the suggestion J rffacfe that 
the licenses given for the production of these films should be restricted to 
large cities in certain casevS. 

Mr. Green: 1 just want to take you up on that point. First of all, won’t 
you have to decide which are the large cities? You think there will be no , 
difficulty? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. May we say offhand that Bombay and Calcutta are the most advanced 
cities which should have a specially liberal censorship? 

A. Each province could have its own opinion. 

Q. But would, for example, Lahore, as the head of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, consider itself entitled to the same films as Bombay and Calcutta? 

*4, I think so. 

Q. Then that seems to bear out that at any rate the Local Government 
is not. dissatisfied with the present standard of censorship so far as Lahore 
City is concerned. 

A. But the opinion T have been expressing has been my own opinion. 

Q . That- 1 do tine! a difficulty, because, if l may say so, your views are not 
absolutely in every way consistent with the more guarded statement of the 
Local Government. 

.4. Yes. that is what 1 mean. I said at the beginning “ You have got the 
written opinion of the Local Government here and anything you want to 
ask me I am only giving my individual opinion on *\ 

Q. I will only ask about your own opinion then. To go back to the point 
of large towns, would the difficulty be solved by your suggestion? Are you not 
considering more* the elfeet of particular films on particular types of audiences^ , 
and are not those uitferent types found in all cities? 

A. Yes. But it will be difficult to apply restrictions in large cities which 
you could conveniently apply to travelling cinemas in smaller places. 

Q. You are aware of the existing cheek on the exhibition ot films unsuitable 
lor a particular locality; the District Magistrate in any locality can suspend* ? 
the film pending the orders of the Local Government. Don't you consider 
that is a more suitable check than the difficult one of saying such and such 
films ,hull be exhibited only in such and such cities? 

.4. No, 1 don't, for the same reason as .1 gave in discussing the previous 
point, that it is a very different tiling to refuse a licence lor a certain thing* 
in a certain plan*. On the other hand for the District Magistrate to interfere 
with a thing that has been licensed and say “ No. you are not to show lluit: 
would naturally cause more dissatisfaction. 

Q. I see your difficulty. Is it not conceivable that in many of the smaller , 
cities there will be a certain section of the population with Mich education 
and advancement- that they will be deprived of a legitimate pleasure if this 
is strictly enforced? 

.4. 1 think that the* pleasure of which they would lie deprived would 
very small as compared with the harm that might be done by the exhibition 
of these films in such small places. 

Mr. Nr o4i if ; Have you any concern with the transferred departments? 

.4. Are the cinemas a transferred subject? 

Q. 1 was thinking more 1 of the Industries department. 

A. No, 1 have nothing to do with it at present but 1 have had something 
to do with it in the past. 

Q. Now in reply to Question No. ft (h) the Government state that expen- 
diture from public funds would hardly be justified since there are other 
industries more important to the province and having a betfer prospect of 
success which possess a, prior claim. That is the view of the Government in- 
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the Revenue Department, may I take it? Tbe Department which <feals with 
the subject? And that the Minister of Industries who should primarily be 
concerned in a question like this has not committed himself to this opinion, 
I suppose? <■ 

A. No, Sir. I can give you a list of such industries if you like. 1 have 
just been in a post where I had to deal with them to a large extent, — hosiery; 
.weaving, tanning, etc. 

* Q. One cun easily imagine the other claims on Government funds. 

.4. Yes, on industries which are going to he useful throughout the pro- 
vince and which are conducted in an inefficient manner in the province at 
* present, also village industries. 

Q. So I take it this particular question has not come up yet for formal 
consideration hv the Minister for Industries? 

A. Not so far as these papers go. 

Q. It is a general expression of opinion on behalf of the Governor in 
Council on a matter concerning the Minister? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in reply to Question No. 22 <»n the subject of Imperial preference 
von sav that the Local Government- favours the policy of encouraging British 
Empire films. To that also, I take it, the Minister* have not committed 
themselves ? 

A. I don't think so. 

Q. You stated in reply to a question to-day that the Punjab Gownmient. 
u T ou1d perhaps not object to Imperial Preference. Now, do you think that 
we should consider the question of the British Empire films before deciding 
the general question of policy underlying Imperial Preference? There’ are 
ap many other things, that might come in under that scheme. 

A. I think the two questions should be treated apart. 

Q. You think that even before you decide anything on i lie general ques- 
tion of Imperial Preference, the question of the film industry -Ixmld hr taken 
up for separate consideration? 

A. 1 think it might well be taken up for separate consideration. 

(J. Now, in regard to reciprocity you >av that whether reciprocity in these 
matters would assist the Indian him industry would depend upon the standard 
achieved by local production. Now. the present quality of the films, as far as 
you are aware, is not such, 1 take it, as to commend them to any foreign 
3 market? 

A. Not tlie production of the Punjab so tar. 

Q. In reply to Question Id. in the very last sentence you sa\ “ Nor is the 
indigenous material likely to compete with the imported article successfully. 11 
Vein don’t think there is any chance of any successful competition against 
foreign films in India itself? Now. similarly there will be no chance of 
successful' competition between Indian lilms and foreign films in other parts 
o! the Empire too. 

A. Commereially there won’t. 

J Q. That being the case how would India benefit at all by such a scheme? 
A scheme of Imperial preference might, he beneficial to other parts of the 
.’Empire who are producing films of a better quality because that scheme would 
enable them to import- their films into India and secure an assured market, 
here; but Indian films would have no chance of success in foreign countries 
or in other parts of the .Empire? 

A. Not until they improve. 

Q. Exactly. Now you >ay again in answer to Quest ion No. 22, ‘ k such pre- 
ference would certainly assist in a better understanding between India and 
the 6 til or element# of the British Empire.” If there is no chance of Indian 
films securing a market in other parts of the British Empire, how is such a 
policy going to assist India in getting better known to those parts? 



A * \Vhen the films sot better they would hav^flj market, in those parts. 

Q. Then India would have to wait till the quality of her films has Till] > roofed 
sufficiently so as to secure for the films what is called an international 
exhibition value— that is the expression used in some of these technical 
papers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore India does not benefit in the* least under such a scheme ; ? 

her films will not find a market abroad till their quality improves, and when 
their quality lias improved, 1 take it, they will he able to stand on their own 
merits a ny where ? 

A. Yes, hut I 1 bought- the idea of all this business of British Empire films # 
was that a certain part of the performance would he devoted to the exhibition 
of such filui.s and that you would have a mutual arrangement throughout the 
Empire for tin.' exhibit ion of films. You are thinking of some sort of com- 
pulsion to be exercised on other parts of the Empire for the benefit of the 
Indian filmy 

(.). f understood there was to he an arrangement, not necessarily eoui- 
pulsiori. 

,1. M ore or le-vs, because' if you an* to depend on the merits of the pictures 
then eon a m!y the quality of Indian pictures is very low. 

(,k Would it not then need compulsion:-' 

.1. You mean mutual arrangement, ^ay the Australian people might care 
to exhibit some Indian films. 

t\) . What you are auxiou^ about is to bring aboul a belter understanding 
between the different parts of the Empire* and for that purpose, 1 take it, 
you think that the different Government.', should arrange a sort, of exchange 
of films ? 

.1. I i hough! that wa> the idea. 

Thai i- fh" idea in *j;t, and not in ‘JL\ (Question No. *2*2 deals with 1 ho 
husine^ a-pect, customs duties and things of that kind. What you are 
anxious about is that the Go\ eruments of i lie different parts of the Empire 
should lend a hand i i this mailer and arrange for the exchange of instruc- 
tional film> which would (‘liable the different people of the different parts of 
the Empire (o know each other better. That- I take to he the opinion of your 
Government . 

A. I cannot -speak on behalf of Government. 

O. Hut personally you would lie prepared to approve of such an arrange- 
ment, ami not have any arrangement- under which any sort, of compulsion# 
might he exercised in any part of the empire lor showing any particular films 
irrespective of their quality. 

.1. Arrangement is certainly better than compulsion, and compulsion will 
he resented very strongly in a matter of that kind. I am giving my personal , 
opi n i o4i . 

You stale that, in the Punjab the people would naturally like to see 
pictures ol those countries where so many of their relatives laid gone. I 
believe you had the war in mind? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. A very huge proportion of the Indian regiments that went to the war, 
went to the continent, and not to any part of the Empire. So from you;* 
point of view, you think that continental films also should have an attraction 
for the Indian audience! - ' 

A. Yes. I think the British Empire films would include war films, and 
they would certainly depict, scones from the continent. 

Q. They may not necessarily he British Empire films, there may be conti- 
nental films, German, French or even American, depicting scenes of the war. 

So you won’t treat, these pictures on a different footing simply because they 
are not produced within the British Empire? 
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A. I was thinking of^ihe Zeebrugge film, that is a British Empire film, 
tHat is iftade in Belgium. 

Qi. Very good films have been produced by the other countries about the 
war, alid you won’t exclude them or place them under any disability in so far 
as they might be attractive to the Punjab audience for the particular reason 
that so many of their relatives have fought and died there? 

A. Why should we exclude them? Again I say I am giving my own 
opinion, and not on behalf of the Government. 


Written Statement of Mr. R. L. SHORE Y, Technical Director, 
Punjab Film Co., dated the 20th November 1927. 

1. After having had eight years experience in Photography I went to 
America and England where I specialised myself in the film industry and the 
allied trades of Photography in about three years. Since my return to 
India, in 1922 J have been running this firm as Cinematographers, being the 
Pioneer to introduce this industry in the Punjab. During this period quite 
a good number of Topical and Educational films for the Government, Indian 
States and the Public have been prepared. 

2. Both the educated and illiterate classes are almost equally interested 
in frequenting Cinemas. There are. however, a. certain* class of people at 
every place having the advantage of Cinema shows (not exceeding 10 per cent.) 
who regularly attend the show. (My answers refer to Punjab only.) 

(b) Both classes may be taken as half and half in Cinema house*. 

(r) The audience consisting of children under 1-1 years or adolescents of 
impressionable age may roughly be estimated at 10 per cent, of the total 
number. 

d. Punjab people are specially interested in dramas depicting romance 
and chivalry. Religious films also will interest them. 

4. As .Indian films are not adequately available which Indian audience 
highly lilies, the Exhibitors have to content themselves with whatever they 
can get. 

5. Indian produced films are very few and hence rarely available. 

to) Pew of the films so far produced are of the standard quality. 

(h) Some of them are. however, good and are .sufficiently popular. 

tr) Even in spite of any inferiority in quality the exhibition of Indian 
films is generally more paying than the foreign ones. 

6. (a) Yes, I think so. 

(It) Historical and religious films will appeal more than the Topical films 
to both the educated and the illiterate classes. 

7. I do not think that the troops require at all any particular sort of 
films. 

8. This industry is quite in its infancy in this country in every branch 
which naturally cannot satisfy any body. 

Being entirely a new industry people are not generally fninjjiar with it 
and consequently it has not attracted the attention of the public at large. 
Of late no doubt certain enterprising young men have acquired technical 
skill in foreign countries but they have not yet succeeded in developing this 
industry owing to apathetic attitude of Capitalists. 

The difficulties of distribution and exhibition of Indian produced films 
are experienced in no small degree. At present there are practically only 
two agencies, viz., (1) The Universal Co. and (2) the Madan Theatres Ltd., 
both interested in the exhibition of foreign films. The latter in addition 
enjoys the monopoly of more than half the Cinemas in India, and, un- 
fortunately, have never offered any encouragement to Indian productions. 



The Government may adopt the following means for the development of 
this industry : — 

(1) State aid may he given to really deserving enterprises by way of 

adequate loans and also subsidy. 

(2) By sending out really an appreciable number of graduates t:o 

qualify themselves in foreign countries in cinematography. 

(3) By giving every facility to the firms in taking their pictures of 

important functions and events. 

(4) By allowing the use of Forts and Government buildings for the 

taking of the pictures, provided it may not cause undue incon- 
venience to the officials, as well as giving them the facility of 
filming any military parade display, etc., if they require the same 
for use in their productions. 

(5) By issuing circulars to the Governments Departments to do nil 

propaganda work through the medium of film to educate the 
masses in improved methods of agriculture, sanitation, education, 
etc., and placing funds at their disposal for the purpose, and 
that such films may he prepared in India. 

(6) Some departments of the Government such as the Railway and 

Agriculture have started their own productions of Kducational 
films which, to my mind, lias not attained any success as yet. 
Kven a portion oi this investment, if given to any reliable and 
genuine firm as an aid, would have materially helped the deve- 
lopment. of this Industry. 

For the purpose of affording facilities and full opportunity to the film 
producers I shall make suggestions in connection with some other questions 
that follow*. 

ih Really good filin' are not available to all exhibitors on reasonable terms, 
the reasons tor which have already been pointed out in the answer to the 
Question SA. 

10. Block and blind honking may he the natural result of the monopoly in 
exhibition and distribution pointed out above hut 1 personally am not aware 
of it.. First, run and kev theatres do not appear to have much chance in 
India, 

11. Generally the exhibitors have not got facilities ol previewing the films. 

12. In my opinion the amusement tax docs not much a fleet- the exhibitors. 

13. I do not think customs tariff lias any appreciable effect upon exhibitors. 
It is at the same time useful for promoting the film industry in this countrv. 
The duty however on raw materials and equipments may lor some time bo 
removed to eimoui.ige l ho Italian producers. 

II. .IMense refer to my amwer to Quo Jinn S. 

If). Conditions in India are fa\ mirabie to film productions on a large stale, 
India contains ah dunlcs oi climate, natural scenery, hislnrir mansions and 
building* ami literal ui *■-. • ■ i » . IVopie at e -nilfb-ieht Iy inielligcjii and can be 
easily trained tor acting and other purposes. 

10. l-nder the present cinatiistaiKr.' when this industry is hardly known 
even in half a dozen cities u can not he expected that a sufficient number <>i 
technical experts and actors can he readily available but, as already remarked 
above, people have g«»i sufficient, rapacity to quickly pick up the required 
skill. Therefore if efforts will l.«* made to produce films on any large scab* 
there will not he any dearth of technical skill, etc., and sufficient output can 
be secured for the exhibitors. 

In the beginning it may he necessary nt certain places to import experts 
from foreign countries to impart training. 

1.7. It has already been pointed out that at present the industry lacks tin- 
backing of capital. The reason for it is that capitalist-, are not familiar with 
it as an important industry. The first step, therefore, would be to sufficiently 
popularise it and to give State support to convince the people of its great 
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possibilities and commercial value. By these means I feel sure no difficulty 
will arise in attracting adequate capital. 

18. The lines on which the Government can aid the industry have already 
been pointed out in the answers to Question No. 3. If the legislature 
may provide that the Government may supplement, any portion of the invest- 
ment required provided the other portion, may he forthcoming from private 
individuals, 1 consider the people will have confidence arid will readily come 
forward with the required capital. In such cases a certain amount of Gov- 
ernment control would he highly desirable. 

10. The cost o) production in this country will most likely he much less, 
than that in foreign countries. 

20. The proposals already suggested, such as Rending the students abroad 
for training or the starting of training institutions in India and other such 
proposals do certainly involve State expenditure. In view of films being 
the best educative medium which can help the development of other indus- 
tries, sanitary conditions, general education, moral and social uplift, it 
certainly deserves to he given a certain amount of preference over the other 
needs of the country. 

20. < M These expenditures will naturally luive to he met from the same 
sources from winch grants tor the departments of Education, Industries and 
Agriculture, etc., are allotted. 

21. The objects referred to in the proposal for treating a State agency 
having the monopoly of management *»f this industry are plausible and cer- 
tainly require the attention of the Government to h<* carried out with fair- 
ness. But I think that an absolute control of the Government will take away 
the incentive from the people to take themselves to this imlu*ry and to acquire 
experience of management and organisation. In certain < rises as in the 
answer to Question 18 I have suggested a certain amount of Government 
control. 

22. Though 1 have not had the occasion to go through the resolution 1 
quite agree with the policy outlined therein that British Empire' films should 
be given some measure of encouragement and India should participate in it. 

u.i) It will be to the mutual benefit ot the different members of the British 
commonwealth. 

(ft) Better understanding and relation are also likely to result among them. 

(<) It. should improve file- standard of the "Western films. 

In order to carry out this policy I would suggest that there should he some 
Government authority in every country whom the producers ot the other 
countries may approach, cither directly or through the same machinery of 
their own country, ior the exhibition of their productions in those countries* 

2d. in) Please refer to my answer 22 (b). 

(h) Please refer to my suggestion made in 22. 

24. ft*). iM. to In my opinion there has not been any demoralising effect 
upon any class of people. 

(♦-) and \f) Cinema has not accelerated crimes. 

25. I do not think any special eon-ulcrat ion is necessary, 

25. Films arc* not to be banned, unle>^ there is any deliberate attempt to 
offend the religious .sentiment of any community. 

(fj) Not to my knowledge. 

27. In my opinion cinemas have helped in rightly understanding the 
"Western social customs, morals, etc*. Though in the beginning there may be 
a slight misunderstanding, the same is dispelled in no time. 

(b) 1 personally do not know of any such film which has misrepresented 
the Indian character abroad. 

28. No. 

29. It does not appear to be necessary. 

30. No. 
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31 . (a) T think so. 

32. Censorship in my province has only lately been introduced, and hence 
it is too premature to form any opinion, but T consider it is satisfactory. 

33. pi), (?/). (V) There does not appear to he any reason for strict censor- 
ship, and if introduced shall certainly prejudicially affect the industry as 
a whole. 

34. No. except that topical films should either he promptly censored or 
may he allowed to be shown after filing a declaration by any of the producers 
that the film does not contain any objectionable scene. For in the cases of 
these films interest will be ln*t it any delay should occur. If any central 
Board is introduced, there delay will be inevitable. 

3o. [a) Please refer to answer to Que-tinn 32. 

(M I cannot say whether the change will be for the better. 

3d. I have no experience of t lii system. 

37. oi), (M 1 do not think that alter a film has been passed by the 
tensor board of one province, which should he held sufficient for entire 
British India, any further saieguard is needed. 

38 — 4< ) . No. 

•11. I think so. 

42. Tlw suggestion has been made in answer to Question 34. 

43. No, not at present.. 

44. The press is competent to comment on any film. After the censorship 
no public body need have any power of interference 

4o. «fi), (ft) The answer is in the negative. Already suggestions have been 
made. 


Written Statement of Mr. M. L. RAWLLEY, Managing Director, 

Punjab Film Co. 

1 am a specialist in the Cinematograph Industry. 1 spent six years in 
the I.'. S. A. where 1 was a research student in Cinema at the Cniversitv of 
Illinois, 1 am a graduate ot Palmer School of Photoplay Writing of Cali- 
fornia, t’. S. A . wh icli is one of the largest private institution* of its kind 

in the world. 

Besides this I am a B.Sc. in commerce Irorn the above university. This 
training ha* given me sufficient preparation for organising any kind of busi- 
ness on sound basi .. 

At present 1 am Managing Direetor oi the Punjab Film Company, the only 

reliable concern in Northern India which is patronised by the Punjab Gov- 

ernment and many of the ruling chiefs of the Punjab such as Bikaner, 
Bahawalpur, Mnndi, etc. Fnder my supervision many of the ordinary func- 
tions have been converted into educational subjects and have been filmed 
accordingly. 

V am also connected with the well known cinema firin'- of England and 
America to whom we supply news material from India. 

General. 

*2. (a) In Lahore nearly 1 per cent, of the educated class attend cinema 
and nearly 2 per cent, of the uneducated go to the cim*ma shows. The attend- 
ance is on the increase day by day. \ ran sav this much, that in 1020 when 
I left Lahore for America there was only <me cinema and now-a-day* there 
three good cinemas in the same city. 

(b) The composition of an average cinema audience is the following: — 
(n) Poor, illiterate class who pay admission fee of annas four. 

(b) Students who pay annas eight and some of them pay Be. I. 
fc) Educated middle class pay Re. 1 and some Rs. 2. 

E 2 
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id) Mostly Europeans and some of the high class Indians pay Rb. 3 for 
the Reserve Class. 

( r ) The proportion of children under 14 is not worth counting. 

Part I. 

3. Indian dramas are the* most popular among the uneducated Indian 
audience. If the quality of these dramas he improved the educated class 
will undoubtedly give preference to their home productions. The educated 
clans will always like the Indian love stories while the uneducated will always 
stick to religious dramas. 

Next to Indian dramas will come the fighting and shooting and exciting 
pictures of foreign make and next to them conic the comedies of Harold 
Lloyd, etc. 

Society dramas are only popular with the English people and some of the 
f ore i g n ret u r n ed 1 n d inns. 

4. The theatres are generally situated in the cantonments because the 
exhibitor is sure to get the English soldiers and, in this hope., he does not 
care to advertise among the Indians. 

5. No. they are not easily available because the films are being produced hv 
.persons who have little or no knowledge of distribution. 

{a ) They are of very poor quality. 

ib) They are popular with the illiterate audience alone. 

(c) Yes. it is more profitable to show an Indian drama than the Western 
film because the people want to see a thing of their own surroundings and are 
willing to pay more. Jaidcv, The Rirth of Lord Krishna. Savitri, etc. 

(>. us) Yes. it limy have a good quality. 

ib} 3. Love stone* like llir Kauju, etc. 

2. Religious Dramas. 

8. (a) No. not at all in any branch of the industry. 

<oi At present the industry is in the hands nl thn.-c \\ ho have not spent 
any time abroad for specialising in it. .1 should call them as quacks such ns 
are found in medical and denial line-. Those pwopl» a do not. know the art oi 
production, distribution, and exhibition. To remedy this all productions in 
India should he censored ami only those diouid allowed tor exhibition which 
have achieved a certain qualify. 

No, i he pru-e asked is too much and in of rhe cases i he exhibitor 

loses. The reason for high prices is monopoly in i h* ■ trade. 

ill. Not exactly. li ran only he pu-Mhh- when there is majority of people 
going to tile einenni shows and when there art many more theatres. 

33. If yon give them the lowest, rates they do not rare to preview. The 
exhibitors should be taught to do business on percentage. In that 
case alone lie will think of previewing the picture's. 

12. Had there been no amusement tax the exhibitor would have decreased 
the admission fee and thus lie would have given a laeilify to the poor for 
enjoying the show. 

14. Certainly it would help the growth of the film industry in this country 
to a great extent. ;tt present the parents have their prejudice against the 
cinema, saying that it degrades the morality and hence disallow* the children 
to utteml it. If the programme is mostly made up of educational subjects 
the same parents will themselves send their children to the cinema. 

Resides this cinema is the mother of industries, agriculture, business, 
politics, and friendship. 

In other words, show such films to the children and let them improve their 
country. These films are not only useful to the children but they are also 
useful to the grown up men. The Agriculture Department of the Punjab is 
teaching the farmers by means of films how to discard the old methods of 
agriculture in favour of the new* ones. We can teach them poultry farming 
And cattle breeding by this means. 
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In other words there is demand ior such films in the schools, for the 
farmers and for the general public. 

35. Conditions are very favourable to the development of Indian film 
producing industry on a large scale. India's climate, scenery and resources 
run parallel to Los Angeles, California, U. S. A., which is the home of film 
industry and which is practically supplying the whole world with films. 

India hits rivers, mountains, jungles and above all the Himalayan scenery 
which cannot- be duplicated in the whole world. 

India has vast story material which cannot be exhausted for hundreds of 
years to come. As it bad been invaded by nearly all the nations of the world 
it can provide stories based on any civilisation. This privilege is not en- 
joyed by any other country and hence it can develop this industry on a- large 
scale. 

It). I should say that India alone has not got sufficient producers, direc- 
tors. actors, actresses, and scenario writers for a substantial output, of the 
films ot real competitive exhibition value. This delect can ca..-ily be reme- 
died by joining hands with the whole British Kmpirc. A few people imported 
from outside can teach the new generation to till up the gap and hence, in 
my opinion, a limited company with equal capitalisation should be floated. 
This industry require*-, an extensive market and hence an Kmpire-wide com- 
pany is essential. 

17. Yes. if an Empire-wide company is floated there not the least doubt 
of raising sufficient capita! from India. 

1^ Ye-, il js th“ duty oi the ( Severn nidi f to find out Indian Companies 
which really dc>er\ e help and onlv those should be financed. All (iovern- 
lut it: work should in* entrusted to them 

At present all tin* work ot tin* Punjab Government i- controlled by the 
Punjab Film Company ami the result is that this Company is considerably 
improving its standard of prodm-finn in edm-aruma! lihu- which can he proved 
by seeing it- ol<| and m-w films-. 

id. The cost oi him ;*• •du'-fu.-i: in f I j i count rv i- 'wit- i. icr.i h|y lower than 
o-hii < ount t h-. ’I’ii! cft.inriy i- full of uaiuivl m-ciht\. for indoor sett- 
ing- we ha\c royal old building.-, at m;v command which other countries have 
«o hu j I d T'if iln- purpo.-c. I he- wag'-s arc wi.sidcra bly lower than in other 
count rie- . 

Lft ' . 1 he (divci iiiiii in should wo -omc pi oj u. gmi | ( i work on public hcaj.n. 

I ndu-t r v . Kd neat non and Agrn ulturc by »noa u ■ ot him-. I'lim - on A grn-u 1- 
t.ure must be shown to the farmers. Chil'inm must he educated so that they 
may prepare < hem-civc.- !««r industries instead el -f:\tiuhi art courses and 
thus avoid tin- dangers <u unemployment. 4 h<-\ mu-t -ec films on public 
health so that tiny m;t\ improve tie. .-;i:* i : ry i-oudiMoiis oi llnii enuntrv 
and thus help to avoid epidemic.- . like ihuicia, plague, etc. 

22, •</> ^ e- . u v, on id ‘ uiily 1 »< 1 j » i ho development ol her own film 
industry. 

■b) Yes. by ail mean.-. 

’ '■) Ye 1 -. 

2‘3. < n > The cinema is the only means of teaching the various* Governments 
ot the British Commonwealth about the < ondit ions, resources and habits ot 
the people ot different nationalities 

i hi Various Governments should try to float ;« joint limited company. 

Paiit n. 

24. ia) There are various classes of films having influence on different 
stages of life. 

( h ) N o 

(c) Certain films are harmful to children, others are to the adults And 
others are harmful to the old men and women. 

(d) The censor is strict enough in cases 3 and 2. 
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(#) No. 

25. No, now the people generally understand the western civilisation. 

26. Especially in the case of India care should be taken in censoring 
religious films. 

27. Yes. it is very hard for the uneducated Indians to follow the Western 
films because the customs and the manners differ immensely. 

(h) No. 

28. in) No. 

(h) No. 

29. Yes. 

(r) No. 

31. Yes. 

32. Tt is far from satisfactory because no film expert is on the board. The 
board should have at least a part time paid secretary who understands the film 
business from the dramatic point ol view. While censoring the films he must 
classify them under different headings, and also give out the reasons for 
accepting or rejecting the film* lor public show. Some examining fee should 
he charged from the distributor to make up the expenses of the board. 

33. (a) If preference be given to some films over others it will surely 
interfere with the recreation* of the people. 

(h) If will involve a falling oti' in attendance. 

(V) Yes. 

31. (at No, because 1 here arc certain films which may he good for one 
province but the smu* are bad for the others. 

0) In some provinces the majority of the Hindu population lorces us to 
(show nothing against the Hindu civilisation. Where the majority are 
^Muslims we cannot show anything against their civilisation. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) One tul! time paid secretary ia film expert) and a low member^ of the 
board. 

(4) Ilombay, because it is the port of entry, 

(I*) Ye<, in addition to the central hoard. 

35 . in) Ye*, Hut the secretary must be a film expert 

(M Yes. bul where the work does not justify it we should have a part 
time man. 

3(>. 07 ) No, it. is not at all satisfactory. There should be a high official at 
each port who is a film specialist in story writing. He must he able to 
classify the films under dramatic headings and lie .should be assisted by these 
film Inspectors, 

{!•) No need ol inspection hy the hoard. 

37. i'v ) 5 t.-s. 

<M Not any more. 

38. Ye-', Dante’s 11 Inferno’'. 

39. Not so far. 

43. I nnerossary botheration. No. I have not. 

41. The moral standard can ho improved il : we care to do so. 

43. in) All the raw films ■ unox posed > coming to India should be free of 
duty. Those going out of India are not many, so no stricter control over 
them i* needed. 

(!>) The cheaper the raw films, the lesser the cost of production of India 
films. In other words it would be an encouragement to the Home Industry. 

44. The press could give in the editorial the outline of the story 
given m film from which the public could get. the desired information. 

45. (ti) Government >1101110 watch that the Indian productions should 
attain a certain standard. In other words, all the films producing agencies 
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should be registered and licensed. Only specialists should ho allowed the 
privilege of production. It possible Government should finance them to a 
certain extent. 


*0ral Evidence of Messrs. M. L. RAWLLEY, Managing Director, and 
R. L. SHORE Y, Technical Director, of the Punjab Film Co., 
on Friday, the 25th November 1927. 

( haii man ; When was the Punjab Film Company started? 

Mr. I{a irH < fj : It was started last year. Mr. Shorcy was doing the work 
alone lor the last tour years, and u was known as the Shurey Studios. 1 
carno hero irorn America in November 192(i and joined him as his partner. 

V- N our ohjec-t is production? 

A Yes. 

Q. And also distribution? 

A. Yes. but later on. \Ye also want to exhibit pictures later on. 

y. You want to do both classes of work- 

.1. Hwaiisc I have studied all classes of work thoroughly, and I want to 
start one by one. Production h- the fivM branch, and l have started it, 
Dist ribution and exhibition will follow Inter on. 

(,b Do you mean disi ribul ion of foreign and Indian films both? 

A. Yes. that is my idea. 

Q. \ on wer* a. photographer before, Mr. Shorey, were you not? 

Mi. Shnr*;i: Yes f urn also a rjualified cintinurographer. f went to 
America and England, but before proceeding thither I had acquired a good 
deal of experience in all round photography including photo mechanical 
processes. | specialised \n America in motion pictures. 

Q. In whal pan of the industry, was it a> a camera man? 

.1. Yes. 

(}. What about directorship? 

A. I had some experience as a dirctor be fort* i went abroad. bccauM* I 
was connected with a semi-professional theatrical company which I had started 
my.se It at (Quetta and spent 12 years in. I had also a lot of experience 
ill acting, and, naturally, wliui I went abroad, | took a keen interest in 
direction as well as in acting. That was apart from my main proics.sion 
as a photographer. 

You attach greater importance to your position as a camera man. I 
believe ? 

A. J knew that in India there would not ho people to guide me m the 
structure of studios and also m acting and directing, and so 1 tool; ^orno 
interest in these lines as well. 

(J. Have you got your own studio now? 

A. So far we have not got: any cinema studio. 

Mr. liaullrtj : We arc now producing topical and educational films. 

y. 1 want to know whether you have got a studio? 

Mr. Shon </ : So far we have, not got one. Of course we have been assisted 
to build up a studio of our own. 

Q. How many film* have you produced so far? 

A . Roughly, we have produced nearly 20 complete topical arid educational 
films. \Ye are also producing now a. comic film of Punjabi character halt 
of which is complete already. That is our first attempt outside tin rang*:.' 
of educational and topical films. 

Q. I suppose all these topical and educational films were arranged ior with 
Borne of the Government departments? 
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A. They were arranged for with Governments departments and Indian 
States as well as the public. 

Q . More or less on a contract basis P That is to say. you first of all 
entered into a contract with them and then produced the film? 

A. 1 made the films to order. We are also producing u certain number 
of films of our own, amd we anticipate there will be a good market for them, 
and that copies will lie bought by Government for publicity. For instance, 
we are now preparing a film showing the historic city of Lahore. 

Q. So far you have only produced films either for Government or for 
Indian States? 

A. Yes. and also for the general public. 

Q. What do von mean hv the general public? 

A. We have prepared advertising films for the public — all to order. 

Q. You have not ventured on any film of your own in order to show it to 
the public? 

A . They are not complete. We are preparing some, one is a comic and 
the other i*s the city of Lahore, and a third will be called the Shorey Travel- 
ling in India, and we are trying to show historical buildings of interest coupled 
with the history of India. 

Q. What? about the plot? 

Mr. Shorn/ ; Stories are written bj our director. 

Q. In what part did you qualify yourself? 

Mr. Jtatrllry ; 1 tpmlificd myself in America. 

Q. In what part of the industry? 

A. In almost all pan* of tin* industry even from the camera point of 
view, But my main appointment here is on the managing side because 
Mr. Shorey is a better camera man. 1 can see whether he is doing work 
on the right basis. 

Q. Of course, you are the business manager. That is another thing. 
Ho is on the technical side of the thing. You have mi establishment, sudor* 
and actresses? 

Mr. Shorey ; We have. Sir. From time to time, we do employ people. 
Q. As occasion demands? But you have no permanent establishment-? 

A. We h ave not so iar, except the technical penult* in the laboratory and 
so on. W’e employ actor* trom time to time. 

Q. Are you able to get them? 

A. Yes. 

(J . Of course you don't want many actors for your topical films — the 
actor* are already there*. 

.1. But we are preparing to produce Mime drama*. 

y. I know, you ait- preparing. But \ v. ant to know what you have dope 
In thc-e topical nr educational film* that you have prepared lor the Govern- 
ment. or for Indian States, you don't require your own actors and actresses?-— 

they are there already 1 mean, part <>i the function itself is the acting. 

.1. But on certain occasions we have to take films by professional or 
trained actors. But not very often. 

Q. What is the chance of your gelling actor* or actresse* here? Sup- 
posing you establish a studio in Lahore, where you want to produce amusement 
pictures, not. merely educational? 

A. That is our ambition. 

Q. What is your chance of getting actors and actresses? 

A. There is every chance of getting actors and actresses in the Punjab. 

Q. You think you will he able to get them? 

A. T will. 

Q. And story writers? 
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Mr. litunh'y : I writ-* 1 stories myself. After the discussion is finished l 
vrflnt to give vmi some scenarios of mine, educational films, just to prove 
that we can produce them better here. 

(/ That is all right. Wo don't want to he satisfied about it. Wo want to 
know if you are providing fur all tins. 

Mr. .Shorty : People in the Punjab, t he educated class mostly, arc taking 
a keen interest in the acting side. We have on our records hundreds of 
applications, from graduates, because they l>eliove we are producing dramas ; 
and we receive applications from students belonging to good families who are 
anxious to act and at the same time they don’t want to appear on the 
boards. I bev are very milch interested in cinema acting and they offer their 
services even tree. 

Mr. (hrru : Do you get applications from both sexes ? 

1 • No. mainly from the male sex. 

(.'haiiuum : What do you propose to do for actresses? 

.1. < M‘ course, there are actresses but Imlian ladies will take some time 
to come forward. Hut my personal experience is that there is no difficulty in 
employing Kimipcan and Anglo Indian actresses, apart from other ladies who 
do not observe purdah. 

y. Put what prevents you from get! mg on here? Why are yon hesitat- 
ing:' You only do things to order? 

J . Want oi’ finance. Finance is the main trouble, because these dramatic 
productions require a ioi of money. 

y. Hut you must have been making a lot of money by executing these 
orders. What did you do with it? 

.1. Hul it is hardly enough ior our edij«at.i«uial and topical work. 

D, What dnl you charge for these films? 

.1. Hs. 1/ a foot ; «;r the complete positive. 

y. Ami you rei.dm-d the negative 
.1. Wc did. 

y. So that if a.n\ copies arc required you ran make them and charge for 
t hem ? 

J. Ye*', but at reduced rates. Only 1 1? annas a foot for subsequent, work. 

And ini- ran fixed by me a l the beginning iusf to induce llie public ! 

mean, the government departments,— -because I was the first, man that, in 
fa<-t rivaled the interest in cinema films. Of course, 1 produced films for 
various government departments with the result that tin* demands are in- 
creasing now. 

y. You have got a g**od demand from the government, departments? 

.1 . 1 1 e i in T' a ; «ig now . 

y. What capital have you put into this business, if you don’t mind answer- 
ii'K* 

A. My concern is worth about lift. 20,000 at ]>rescnt. 

y. What is your estimate for starting a studio? Have you made any 
est imate ? 

A . Yes, Sir. I have made estimates. 

y. How much do you think a studio will cost. 

A . I have not got the papers here but 1 can roughly tell you that about 
Hs. 40,000 will be required immediately because we don’t have tv depend on 
electric: light as the Americans do. We need the arc light, not for illuminat- 
ing the whole studio but just for fancy spot lights and for that we do not 
need a very high current. Because light is in abundance hero. 

Q. You have been at this work about 7 or 8 years. 

A. I have been about 5 years in the cinema line. 

Q. Both of you have now joined since November last? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. It was with thk ambit ion that you went abroad and you have now 
coma back with some knowledge. What prevents you from going on with it 
here ? 

A. Y\ e luvve no capital. 

Q. How do you expect to rai-o it? Can you not raise it on your own 
security? 1 suppose as people who know the trade you believe in it? You 
think it will be a paying proposition? 

A. It i % n paying proposition hut Indians don't come forward with their 
capital. If they invest one thousand, they want 12 hundred nt once. 

Q. What is going to ho your solution r What do you propose to do? 

A. Our proportion is that the GuvernmmiT should render some pe< uni- 
nrv help in the beginning and liom o\ course the public will be induced to 
come inrwimJ. At present our Indians have not realised the value of the 
commercial iinluslrv so tar. It people are approached, they show sc uric in- 
terest, but when the uuestion of the purse comes in, they hesitate, and with- 
out capital we cannot enter into 'Pig business. 

ty. Hut there are so many induMnex, probably of greater importance than 
the film mduMrv. which rnjuiie govermuen 1 * aid. 

.1. To me the film industry is iho most important for educational pur- 
poses. For instance, if you spend one lakh nt rupees in the printing of 
pamphlets and -■» on. they will n* *i have .so adequate an appeal to the public 
ns oik film will do. 

(j. Thai, U all right tar a~ edm a l iottal illm.s arc concerned. 

.1 . And moral and social uplitt. 1 believe people (fm learn a lot. 

(J . Now the pnini G Ibis. You siv \ou want government financial help. 

What i> that — as n loan r 

.4. As a loan. And. ni tourso. a grant of some land. 

(J. I see this <i>mmittor veems to have encouraged the belief that (Govern- 

ment will come forward with vine money. 

.1* Of course. uitlcnl government help it is impolitic for us to get on 
in this industry. Ikraicr the people v, ill follow afterwards. 

(,>. I mean, every industry will say that. 1 am afraid you are relying on 
a very slender thread ii.‘ urn thini. that the Government are going to advame 
money . 

A. I say (Government ought first t«* come forward and help the industry 
and then the public will naturally follow. 

Q. Hut here you are, two men who know the business and are interested in 
t he hti.siin^s and w he have faker; *he trouble io gn out ot the country to 
learn the art, and how did you except to get on r What was your plan? 

.1. Our plan was m build studios here. < >l course, we could not foresee 
that, our people would not ho in a position to invest money. And so far we 
have been <]uito success! ul. 

( t K 1 fdal y . » i j have keen successfully encouraged h\ tin* Government by 
the orders they gave von. 

A. It is not Mifle-icin 1 »♦*«■» use it co-ts ns lots ot money l.o maintain our 
laboratory and technical workmen. 

G How many thousand feet have you produced of these educational and 
topical ILU'.is. 

A. Roughly aUuit K* u > feci. 

Q. That means you have made about Rs. 30,000 out of Government? 

A. Hut in how many years? 

(hNot even live years. It has only been going on since 1922. 

.1. Yes, hut this concern was running before that. Ever since my return 
from England and America I was conducting this business myself. 

Q. Since you formed this firm, how many thousand feet have you pro- 
duced. after you entered into partnership last year? 
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.4. I think about 10. 000 feet in all. The orders are in hand but the 
motiey is yet to come. And lately we have produced the Viceroy's visit at 
Aliindi, that was the Mandi State’s order, and one at Hhawalpur. 

Q. I suppose you send them out to America ? 

J. Sometimes we u-j send them out and our film*; are shown in nil the 

theatres oi tile wmkl. 

Q. I suppose \«-u expect, a good price? 

.4. No. they don’t pay a pood price. 

Q. I mean, these topical hints? 

*4. They accept only a few. If we send them teet thev select 100, 

the cream of it, and the rest is returned. 

',.b Anyway they buy something Hum you. Isn't that a pood market 1 * 

.4. It is an additional market. We can’t depend on it. 

Q. I tt uppf *se tie* -late pays ymi lor these. 

• 1. Not lor these. Only cue film, agricultural development in India, ami 
ot course that estuhlidied a good juime for the Indian Government in foreign 
ujiimrus 

Q. \es. they are satisfied with your work. And yet you have not ventured 
furt her ? 

4. Government’s assistance is not adequate to keep up our existence. 

V* ^ 01 * want banking facilities really? Why don't- you go to the Indian 
bunks or the Imperial Hunk. 

.1 . The Imperial Hank without immoveable property is out of the question. 
Apain our Indian banks don’t realise the commercial value of anv industry — 
they want to know what you have pot, how much land you have pot We hate 
pot skill, nor landed pri'perty. 

<?. You cannot, find a financial partner? 

M r. Hotel), *, : It is a difficult problem here. In America and England 
your talent would count for -oinethmp. 

(,b Here you have shown your < apucity by producing topical films which 
apparently are well spoken of by the department and vet you say you are 
not able to get capital for vnur own industry. Have vou tried Indian capita- 
lists? 

Mr. Shorty : From tune to time we have tried. They want a business 
proposition and a further security. Not only security, they want a guarantee 
that if they put in i<s. o.OfiO they will get Ks. 7,000 on the following day. 
And since we are not in a position to give the security, it is hopeless. Hut 
j have got another proposition with regard to the development of the Indian 
film industry, that is, that if the Government could see its way to float a 
joint stock company mutually tor England and for India. 

Q, 1 don’t understand. What do you mean? 

A. I mean for the mutual interests of England and India. 

Q. That is, to produce films here? 

.4. No, the alternative suggestion for the capital is that the capital should 
come from the English cinema capitalists who would produce ior them. 

y. Wliy don’t you approach some Englishman or English partner? 

.4. We do not think that would cany any weight unless the Government 
will suport us. 

Q. What can the Government do? They canm-t go fishing ior a finan- 
cier to help your business? 

A. 1 think. Sir. Government should take an interest in the development 
of the industry. 

Q. You think the Government should float a company in which they should 
t a k e shares t h e i n se 1 ve > ? 

.4. No, hut they can organise it in such a way that finance oi England 
and India would he available. 
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A. That is an alternative suggestion. 

V' ^ ou say they are not able to do their own work now? 

A . Who, Sir? 

V* The Government of India. 

A. It is not the Government's work to run the trade. 

Q Hut to pro and embark upon finding y».«u the financial support outside! 
I can understand their giving you loans on easy terms — that is a legitimate 
proposal to make to the (government — hut you think they should go about 
England and find a financier too ! 

.1 I rm*;ui to say, financiers who are already in the business. 

Q- I hen it is your business to approach them. You want to start busi- 
ness. 

-1 Thai is exactly what we want. 

V- You don’t know the way. 

.1. I know that, Sir. There are two or three ways — either the Govern- 
ment should help it or if they fail to help, the alternative suggestion is that 
both the industries o t England and India should be joined together and 
work jointly. 

V- 1 finite believe in a partnership between Englishmen and Indians in 
order to launch (Ins mm-ern — hut what can the Government- do in this mailer? 
It i> a matter of private arrangement. 

1. Hui if the Government will recommend the proposition to tho industrial 
and other departments in England, they can easily find out. 

Q. You want, more or less, introductions? 

A. Am! at the same tune substantial help. 

Q. Then you won't !„■ aMe ms embark up-rn producing film> in this province 
unless ynu get fiuamia! help'" 

„l . Of course Me \\ili 'onl in ue. 

(,b Ynu are struggling now with order*. Without orders you are not mak- 
ing any effort. And There is no chance of your embarking on product ion, 
unless yon get money from somebody 1 ' 

,t. At the same time we will have !o struggle for ourselves. Of course, our 
coneerii i- improving day by day, yen? by year, and we have made a marked 
improvement. 

. Have \ou pm by any oi vour earnings for developing your trade? 

A \Yo arc doing that. Sir. Just a portion of it. We have got to increase 
nm apparatus. 

(,b lhrc arc two educated young men with ambition who have qualified 
yoursclvo bn this in lu-1 rv -and there von arc blinking. Tilsit- is what it 
amounts t « • . 

.1. No, not exactly. We nave made a good -nicv^ss, If we had money at. 
our disposal we could have produced more matter suited to the province. Of 
emirs,- our films arc already suited to nur needs. Hut we have not produced 
juiv dramatic productions for want of money. 

0 Now you advocate. I set*. Mr Kawllev, in answer to question K, you 
seem to suggest that the censorship should embrace the quality of the picture 
t on . 

!\F i\ Itmrlh}! : Yes. 

Q. Is it- possible? 

) Y“S. 1 mean to -av T am not satisfied with the present productions oi 
Indian pictures. 

Q. Hut would you like your films, if you produced them, censored as 
regards the quality also? 

A. Sure. Quacks must go away from the market. That is the rule, for 
instance, in the medical line and the dental line. 



y. There are no quacks in your province? 

A. There are, ami they will come forward when they see that we are suc- 
cessful. Somebody will come forward and begin the work, 
y. So you want to have the monopoly? 

-1. No, not monopoly. It is the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest. 

AJr. (ireen ; Isn't public opinion and commercial results going to decide 
between you — in other words, competition? 

Chairman : What would you think, as a business man, supposing somebody 
else made a proposal of this kind, that censorship should embrace the 
quality of the production? 

A. I would accept it, because .1 am nor afraid of my productions. If my 
quality is poor, 1 will go hack. 

Q. So you want that also. Do you know that there are sufficient studios 
in Bombay? 

A. Yes. there are. 
y. Have you seen them? 

A . No, I have not seen them, but 1 have seen their productions, 
y. 1 don’t think you would care to criiiii»e their production, you being in 
the trade. 

A. 1 have to criticise because they are mu producing good pictures, 
y. Yes, hut you would he liable to »>*.• < ritiei.v d too They are doing 
something to satisfy the public, hut yon arc not. doing anything. 

.1 . 1 believe in good quality, 1 don't want to produce crude pictures. 1 
can produce crude pictures for Rs. 2,ii00. 

y. They spend IN. 20,000 or Us dn.Oiin volte* of them. Have you seen 
“ Sacrifice** ? 

A. No. 

y. Have you seen “The Light of Asia "? 

A. I liave seen it, but how much money did they spend r And are they 
making proiiL or loss? 

y. We arc told they are making a good profit. 

Mr, Shorty : May I answer tin- question about tin* production of “ Th« 
Light of Asia ,f ? 

y. No, 1 don't think we will go into individualities. Question !.* — you say 
the price asked is Loo much. You mean foreign him* or Indian films? 

A. Foreign films. 

y. The price asked is too much? 

A. Of course, because there is monopoly in thi- business and they can 
dictate. 

y. You mean, you want to buy from the imporior? 

A. Yes. 

y. But have yon ever tried yourself? 

A. Yes. And 1 can show evidence from their letters that they want to 
control the market, they won't give me a chance. 

Q, Then why don’t, you go and buy yourself? Y T on have been to America. 

.1. Again it is a question of finance. Tln-rc i- a company in India who 
have HO lakhs. There is a limited company in India now- J don’t hesitate to 
name them— Madams they have K0 Iakh> at their disposal and I am without, 
finances. How < j a n 1 compete with fhem.V 

Q. Buy from another company. I mean, there are several people in 
Bombay who buy from outside, Madan Theaires don’t buy all the pictures? 

A. Thor© are two or three. One is Madans, the other is Path©, and the 
third is tk© Universal. 
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Q. But people in Kar;t< hi told us that they were able to buy without anv 
difficulty. 

A* I don’t think thev (an buy good pictures. They can buy cheap pic- 
tures — rubbish as you s;iv. — because I have been in the business for six 
years and I have been struggling hard. And wherever I went they said: 
Madams have got -SO theatre*, have von got unci' li l could show them that 
I had five theatres f could smash M adan Theatre*. Because they believe in 
me since l am a specialist in this line and they think 1 can bring more money 
for them. But the question jv finance. Nm even out* theatre up to this 
time. 

Q* But why don’t you lure theatres here? 

.1 . Bv and by I will. 

V- I mean, you seen) to overrate your difficulties, 

.1. I here is another thing in this question of monopoly — unfair competi- 
tion. 

Q. W hut do y«;i mean by monopoly? H«nv many theatres are there in 
1 ml i a ? 

A. -Mb. 

(,b And how many do Madam, own? 

A. About £-1. 

< t b And you think that i-‘ a monopolx ? 

• 1 . 1 os. he(au>e they are the *oIe controller oj pi< lures in this line. 

Q. That, is, they are able to buy ihem. Then you have good pictures in 
your possession. 

/I . If i had good pictures in my possesion I, could compote with them. 

Q . Why don’t you got pictures? There are thousands oi pictures pro- 
duced in America. In fact, we arc 1> month* behind time, we are told. 

.4. The question is, when Dougin.* Fairbanks i.> popular, why shouldn't I 
he able to buy Douglas Fairhank*? 

(J. Do they get a monopoly to buy all Dougin* Fairbanks pictures? Could 
one he sold in India to nobody else? 

A, No. not to anybody else. Mr Madan went there and said; “ I am 
the only com roller of *0 theatres and hero are my terms, if you want these 
terms all right, if you don’t all right.’’ 

Q. You mean to say that Madan Theatre-.. Ltd., alone can buy pictures 
in which Douglas Fairbanks stars? 

A. Yes. I tried my best to buy these pictures for myself. 

Mr. (rtfct) : Supposing you oiler twice as much as Mr. Madan? Isn’t it a 
business question pure and simple? Whoever can pay the most gets the 
pictures. 

,4. Another thing regarding Marian's monopoly is that they never en- 
courage Indian pictures. For instance, I wanted to show His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s visit to Lahore — 1 wired to Madan. He said. ‘‘ No,’ we regret wo 
cannot show any other film except Marians productions." Now the Viceroy’s 
visit to Lahore was very successful and I have a testimonial for it still in my 
pocket. 1 sent it to Germany and it was highly appreciated and they made 
a story out of it. So far as the quality of the picture is concerned and the 
subjects are concerned, they are excellent. 

Chairman : May I take it that these f>0 or 7(> odd theatres which are 
controlled by Madans are in localities which are most popular? 

Mr. Shorty : Yes. 

Q . They are mostly in good localities? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Although there arc 340 odd theatres, these £0 or 70 odds which are con. 
trolled by Madans, — I forget the exact number, — are perhaps the most im- 
portant of the treat res? 
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A. Yes. 

V- Whore box office retvipt- arc greater than in other theatres? They 
would not take any Indian film* except those produced by themselves ? 

A . Yes. 

Mr. UmrUty : ] may toll you what I have hoard. 

Chatrrrw n ; If you do nor know anything yourself there is no use of 
repeating what you have heard. 

Mr. Nmwy : That film of Hi- Excellency the Viceroy's visit to Lahore— 
was it exhibited in any other theatres # >t Lahore not owned by Madansr 

Mr. Shnrry ; It was exhibited in the Fnivcrsnl Theatre twice 

<,h Only one theatre? 

. 1 . Yes. It was al-o shown *n Multan, FeroKpur. Rawalpindi. and, if [ 
am not mistaken, m Dobra l>un also. 

f'btri mum : Ail the fashionable theatres are in their hand-? 

A. Yes. 

Q> You are for a ipiota sy-tem under wl.nh every theatre should exhibit 
a proportion of Indian filin', in each show? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that Indian films may be cm-ouragod ? 

A. Yes. 

( t f. You think it will be a good thing to adopt the ipiotn system? 

A. Yes. 

(,K In answer to Question No. M 2 you say ‘ it is far from satisfactory 
because ru > film expert is on the Hoard ] >o you want him tu be a camera 
man, or an tutor or iietrevs. or what do you mean l»y a film export being on 
the Board? 

Mi. J!‘frlh }i . You have heard muiic evidence and there were some ladies 
in Ihui hay who told you that the for lure- wore demoralising and that the 
ceusurdtip should be -tr ter I want t<» tell you that however strict the 
censor-hip may be you cannot be satisfied with it. They will still go oil 
telling you it i- demoralising, it i- demoraliso ng . it i- demoralising, bin* 
picture cannot satisfy 4 very < las-, nl people. There are pictures which have 
psyehologn-n! effects on children, on adult-, unmarried girls, on married 
women and old men. They are all different. In censorship there should be 
a man win* can classify the drama. In America tiny have a National Hoard 
of Review whose work it. i- to classify the drama and the 1 i >1 is published in 
the paper- that such and -noli picture's are fit for boys, such ami such for 
married women, such and such for unmarried women and so on. That- Board 
is doing piod work. Supposing some picture is good lor hoys and it the 
adults go there, they cannot complain about it because the advice has already 
been given “it is tor boy- only." 

Q. Even they go with their eves wide open. However that, seems to be <1 
good suggestion. The Board classifies the pit t tires? 

A. Yes. 

(i. Why do you want, a film, expert for that? 

„i . As the Secretary. Tin* members of the Board may be official- or non- 
officials. but the Secretary's work is important. Ji there is not much work for 
a full rime man you can have 11 part time man in Lahore, and for Bombay 
you can have a full time man. 

O. T have not seen that classification. L- if done by the trade or by any 
official body? 

.t. Of course, if is an honorary society there, hut in India honorary 
societies would not come forward because this is n new line. 

Q. You say the trade submit itself to the honorary society's work? The. 
allow' their films to be censored and classified. 

A. Not. censored, but only classified. 
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Q . And they publish lists? 

A. Yes. They issu- regular reports. 

Q. It is a private agency, a voluntary agency? 

A. \es. It is called the National Hoard of Review. You can write to 
them and find out the way they do it. 

toh.niid ( rmrfortl ; 1 would like to hear some of your experience regard- 
ing training abroad. Both of you. 1 understand, have been abroad. You 
took training in all departments. Mr. Shurey ? Mr. Rawiley, you took train- 
ing particularly ^ camera man? 

Mr. Shorry ; lechnique of motion picture photography, as camera man at 
the same time, lighting .>yst cm. studio management. 

(J. Where did you go? To America? 

Mr. tiil’iri I ry : \\'e went to America. 

Q. Did you have any difficulty in getting your training? 

.1/;-. Shnrrff : So. I had my training at different institutions. There is 
njie ( -i ! y College in New \ork. 1 took the course of advanced photography 
consist ing of motion pi<tun* photography. 

Q. What sort' of tees had yon to pay r 

A. This r- a municipal college and they charge no fee for it. 1 had to pay 
in the New } ork Institute of Photography. I do not exactly remember what 
I paid f think it was lot) dollar.'. 

Mr. 'limrflry : They have now increased it to ) dollars. 

Q. For the whole course which will last for about six months? 

Mr. Shorn/ ; 1 was exempted from the preliminary rour>e of photography. 
They examined me in the* different departments and I only specialised in the 
high grade portraiture, light posing, and then in the motion picture photo- 
graphy. 

Q. So vour training was done in definite institutions? 

A . Yes! 

Q. Did you have :mv opportunity of being apprenticed to a studio at 
all ? 

A. f was working with Fox’s. 

( k )» Had you to pay? 

A. They employed me to represent India. After my graduation from 
those institutions they took me and used to semi me out of the towns and 

cities with the camera men to watch their methods of taking films. 1 was 

given facilities to watch as well in other studios. While it was strictly pro- 
hibited for the public, they part imlarly granted me those facilities. At the 

sumo time 1 had facilities in another company named Sagawin. I do not. 

know whether it is existing now. 

Q. Are you of opinion that from the ordinary student’s point of view there 
is difficulty" in so far as America is concerned, in his getting practical training 
after his theoretical training at the college? Would it he difficult For students 
going from hero to America to get practical training? 

A. It is not an easy thing. 

Q. It is a pure matter of luck ? 

jA. Jt. depends on one’s ambitions, how one could make his way. 

Q . What would it cost an ordinary student desiring to take training? 

A. It would take about Rs. 4,000 to 5,000 for the complete course. 

Q. Not including his passage and living? Including everything? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think he could really get a course of training for about Rs. 5,000? 

A, Between Rs. 5,000 and 6.000 he should get it. 

Q. But you think he will find difficulty in getting practical training in a 
studio? 



A. It is not very easy. It is not impossible at the same time, but it is 
not very easy for every one. 

V- From your experience would you prefer an opportunity to get train- 
ing at the hands of experts in India ? 

.1. To a certain extent, hut that depends upon how many qualified per- 
sons there u re in India who eau give u scientific training, both theoretical and 
practical. Photography is considered to he very easy to pick up and they 
think they can learn it in one day. 1 would say that one has to devote a 
whole life time to it to become experts, like they do in engineering, 
medicine and other professions. 

(J. You did not go to Germany ? 

.1. No. 

Mr. IfcnrUcy : No. 

(J. I notice vuu make some' roeonunendut ions here regarding the censorship 
of topical films. Would you be opposed to taking nut a license for the 
taking of topical films? it does not appear to me that topical films really 
need censorship. 

Mr. ,s htn'i-y : In my opinion it should not need censorship, hut at certain 
times certain incidents occur which arc not always suitable to be placed in the 
market . 

Mr. Green ; Pints and such like things? 

.1. Of course, if the producer will put in a declaration that- his film does 
mu consist of any object iouahlc item there should ho no hindrance to his 
film . 

i'ofrihfl Cmirfonl ; You must have some control over them? 

I. 1 mean to sav that, the control must not delay the topical interest of 
the film. 

G. Haw um any idea of tie" cost of product inn of an entertainment 
film r 

1. You mean dramatic films? 

Q. Yi*n. take a dramatic film of about fern. 

.1. In India 1 ihink it should cost- a good film of the quality that I 

intend to produce between Its. in, non to R... - •• a film <>J < our.se which 

could he compared with foreign productions. 

Q. Do you think iherc is an adequate market available in the Punjab for 
cut e r t u i n it ten t fi 1 n i s it p n >d u cod ? 

A , Yes. 

(J. What sort, of hire would you get for a part icular film r 

.1. Ordinary rates. If we produce one popular story, I think that film 
would bring at least Ks. (‘>0,000. 

Q. From the Punjab alone? 

.1 . Yes. The storv should be so popular that even the villagers will come 
ami see it. 

Q . We understand in the smaller theatres the films can only be hired out 
for about I?s. 40 a night. 

*4 . That depends on the* quality of the films. Good films are always hired 
on a percentage basis. 

Q. You have '28 cinemas in the, province? 

A . Yes, and apart from these there are travelling companies too. 

<J). Your evidence is, that so far as this is concerned, there is an adequate 
market in the Punjab for Indian productions? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Green : I take it both of you gentlemen are confident in the future of 
the industry and in your own ability to produce films? 

Mr . Rawllcy : Yes, we arc confident. 
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Q. Have you ever worked out detailed figures of cost of production? 

Mr. Shun u : In the beginning we will have to build up our studio. 

Q . | am asking this for a purpose which you will see shortly. Have you 
^actually worked out your costs? 

A. Yes, 

(}. You have worked out your probable revenue? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you (*v»'r laid those facts before either a financier or before the 
public in i he shape of a prospectus for a limited company? 

A. Individually we have approached certain persons privately. 

That is to say, to lend you money? 

A. Just to come forward and invest their money for profit in our business, 

Q, Did y»u trv to get working capital by actually floating a company? 

A. You mean joint-.- lock ? Wo are now trying. 

Q. You have produced case or two films now? 

A. Yes. 

Q . You are producing a comic film. I may tell yon that expert. American 
opinion is tlmr the field at. the pre>cnt moment for comic films is very great. 
If you show those- f j 1 m ymi will have a good chance of floating a company. 

.1. Thfn U the only way w«* see at present. Wo contemplate showing our 
educational, topical and comic trims and then trying to raise some fund. 0 . 

Q 'Sou have heard that Bombay is producing films and their figure of cost 
of production > s very similar to what you have stated ju>l now. We have it on 
evidence in Bombay that those companies, which have received no Government 
subsidies whatsoever, are not only making a profit hut making a handsome 
profit. They are getting beck till th** capital sunk in the film and a 1 >t more 
Sometimes in siv months. Is there anything inherent, in the Punjab which pre- 
vents you IroTM doing what Bombay has done? 

-1. Personally 1 believe they are not making quite a good amount ot profit 
hecuyse their production^ are not unite as ^atisiactory ns they ought to be. 
compared with the mrcigu productions. 

It may interest you to hoar i lint wr have ha<l actual figures from the 
amusement tax, which are pretty. c •nclu-i ve. 

A. Here in the Punjab we very seldom see Bombay pictures. 

Q, I can understand n Bombay film not appealing to the Punjab, hut what. 

I want, to know is whether a Punjab film would not appeal to the Punjab? 

A. A Bombay film would appeal to the Punjab as well, because, after all, 
they produce on soine religion.- ha.-is, or some hUtoneal 'doric-. So they will 
appeal all right. T have seen some of their productions and they bring in quite 
n good lmu>e although their quality is poor, 

0- Ther*- is only one other point. You talked about classification under 
dramatic headings. I am not quite dear about jt. I gather you sav in America 

a certain film may be classed for married women only? Is not. that - rather an 

attraction tor other classes to go and see that particular film? 

Mr. iitnrUrii : Y‘ s. I told you that one film cannot satisfy all the classes. 
When you are told that a particular film is for a particular class you cannot then 
complain that the censorship! has not been strict and so on. 

Q. Will the public pay any attention to that? 

.4. In that case the public cannot raise any objection. 

Q * Do yon think it would Ik* practicable in India for a Board of Censors to 

nnss a film of a very advanced reformer in religious spheres and aDo at the same 
time publish a warning, 1 No one is to see this except people who are equally 
advanced ’ ? ? Do you think a warning of that nature mighty enable the censor 
to pass certain subjects which they cannot at present pass? 

*4 . Yes . 

Chairman : Have you got any copy of such a classification with you? 
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A. No. 

Mr. (i rrcn : I have seen s-nie sm*h thing in t rmle paper*. 

Mr. : \Yo have been t « -lei that in the Punjab if the imuwtry is a^ured 

of s».*me ( i< >vi.‘rr)ineiU putmnaue then capita! could he x und trim private parties. 

Mr. Shore tj \es. 

Q. Yen have heen hieing some work in this line. Supposing the Local Gov- 
ernment were to develop :\ infinite sehenw ot ii!m publicity in futuio in con- 
lit -ft i f ,11 with their various department-. and supp- >siug they were t<> assure you 
or any other firm in the Punjab that they would get all that work c!» ne through 
the indigenous >twdi-'** here, not !u\v--;miv ;\.>ur studio particularly , hut through 
the ind i jcuous «td»ii.is hero, d< n ’t you think that that itsoit would attract 
private capital? 

.1. I cannot definitely . hut *•«. far wc are thankful to (lovernment for 
their help by par w ni.-dug us hi thoir different. departments .... 

0 . The very jacf that a substantial Government custom is assured to you — 
would that in any way enable u to make a more sin cessiul appeal t<> tho 

private capitalist? 

.1. I think so. Besides this, < iovernmeviT should also punt us land fatalities 
to ! •up- 1 up our studios. 

Q. Have yon ever £imdt> any definite proposal to the Director of Industries or 
any other "Depart mom* of ( iuvenuitent in togrml to this matter? 

. 1 . I once attempted it. and applied to the Director of Industries. Of course, 
they have not so far answered, hut verbally 1 understand that they an ill not be 
prepare! to grant land for 1 »u ilii i n^r a studio, of course, at our own cost. 

V- Honv do you then expect < lovemment to tnke up your cause and find* 
capital toj you from Kjigkmd? Ti they arc n«<t prepared to do tins much here 
in the Punjab. h-,\v do y«u '-Xpert ( <• vemnient to got money tor you from Eng- 
land ? 

A. It is for the mutual benefit of both. Wo belong to one Empire and with, 
the co-opt rut i<-n 01 other parts o’ the Empire we can develop our industry. 

y* In England there is a film indnstrv ahvndv? 

A. Ye«. 

Q . And th»*y.oan invest theii m><nc\ there. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Besides- y.»u -ojpport. n scheme of Imperial preference. I'nder that they 
would be in a position to get their films slmwn in India mkhc eu-d’y than tho 
oilier foreign films. So they would he fissured of a mnikci here under vour 
scheme, and whv should they at all care to invest capital in India? 

A. Tl lev will. 

Q. Supposing they were to encourage Indian Industry, would not. your posi- 
tion be that of a rival in the trade? 

1 - It should not bo, because wo produce only films of Indian cluu actor, 
uhiie it is not easy tor any westerner, either in England. Germany, France, or 
America. I have set n some oi the American production*; on Indian characters 
and I should say they are not quite successful be -nu*e they do not understand 
Indian ways and customs properly. It is only the Indians who can do that. 

Q. Have y ou tried to interest any Englishman in tlm ? 

/L 80 far l have not. 

Q. Your idea is to depend entirely on Government efforts? 

Mr. Stn>n >j : To begin with , and then the pubhc will follow. 

Mr. ('oatvuni : Apart- from the work you do for the Government and to tho 
order of Indian States you produce a certain number of topical films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you have got your film ready how do you dispose of it. ? Have you 
ever sold any of them to exhibitors? 
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A. The typicals I prepare — most of them I do on orders. Sometimes I pre- 
pare them of my own accord. 

Q. Have, you sold or rented any of those which you have prepared, of your 
own accord V 

A. V Oh. 

Q. How many theatres did you rent them to? 

A. 4 or 5 theatres. 

Q. What remuneration did you yet ? 

A. That would not cover even rny investment, on the particular film. 

Q. in fact y on have incurred a Joes? 

A. But 1 make up my money by selling the negatives in England and 
America. 

Q. You send some to England and America? 

A. Just a portion of it. 1 send the complete length of ike film, but they 
just pick out the most suitable and interesting part. They do not buy the whole 
length. 

Q. How often has any length of vour film been purchased in England or 
America in the past? 

/I . About ten times: almost every time 1 sent them. We judge what films 
will he interesting and we. send films that will be to their taste. 

Q. When you send your topical films that you prepare oil your own, not to 
order, do you hawk them round? 

. 1 . We have not many films of our own. When we have Paradox, Reviews, 
the Coinniander-in-Cliief’s Visit, etc., of course they cannot find n good market 
in every theatre. 

Q. Now. you pass certain strictures on capitalists and hunks. You say they 
do not come forward and pur money into the industry, therefore you want 
Government help. Now. how do you actually visualise the giving of that Gov- 
ernment help? What I mean is, in what shape exactly should Government 
give that help? 

.1. I think it will attract public help to our concern it we get a piece of land 
and Rs. '25,01 HP 

Q. You pi-rsuimdly? 

.1. JY>r our concern. 

Q. But what about the other producers in. Bombay. ('alcutta, Benares and 
so on? 

. When we establish a good name before the public, the public will natural- 
ly buy our shares. 

Q. But why should Government give it to vou rather than to A. 13. C 
or I). 

A. I mean the Government should give help to the province, and in the 
province we are running tins. 

Q. Tlint is very vague. 

( imtnnun : There i* the New India Film Co. 

.4. Yes, the.v also deserve help. 

( { K Supposing then* was another company? 

A. To my knowledge there is n<» other company. 

Mr. (‘uaftmni: When you say Government, do you mean the Central 
Government or the Provincial Government ? 

.1. The Provincial Government. 

V- Then the Government help you really want is hard cash or the equivalent 
of hard cash such as land? 

A. And the guarantee of orders ; circulars may be issued to different depart- 
ments for this purpose. 



Q. Let us confine ourselves to the finance. You want Government to give 
to individual producing concerns financial help? 

A. Yes, a certain amount may be fixed and distributed to various different 
concerns in the province. 

Q. Have you ever contemplated how much money will be wanted in your 
own province, the Punjab, in order to set up the producing companion? 

A. I think about Ks. f»0,000. 

Q . But the industry has got to fight against films from America and you said 
Marian's are up against you with a capital of 80 lakhs. 

.1 . I think wo can compote with them because so far their quality is not up 
to the standard as it ought to bo. They are running the business with a big 
capital. J don’t know why it is >o, but wo see that their production is not up 
to the standard as it should he. 

Mr . Nrofiy : Their Indian productions? 

A. Yes, their .Indian productions. 

Mr. Coalman : 1 think you said a short time ago tlmi you would want 
Its. 40,1)00 to fit: out ft studio? 

A. I think a first class studio could be built up for Its. 40,000. 

Q. And the Ks. r>0.i>00 that you contemplate as Government help would go 
into that studio? 

A. The studio could be built, on a smaller scale at first and improved by and 
and by. One studio could be sanctioned for both t lit* New India Film Com- 
pany and our Company. 

Q. 1 think you have to revise your notion about the amount of help required 
from the Government. Ks. 5().(NN) comes to about IM.OOn. Surely you could 
not build up a nourishing industry on that? 

.‘t . < >n that we can make enough profit to attract the public. 

Q. J think you arc thinking of your own personal ease. Well, we cannot 
think for you. We as a committee cannot make recommendations to the. Legis- 
lative Asseinbly in sour favour. We have got to think of the. industry now. 
You have not given any serious thought to the amount, of financial assistance 
that would be necessary from Government m order to build up a strong, stable, 
progressive cinema industry, have you? 

.1. So far as tin 1 - Punjab i- concerned I have not, but thinking tor myself 
and the New India Film Company I think that would do. 

<i>. Well . 1 think out of all this we will agree that a fairly large amount oi 
financial help will have to hr* forthcoming. 

A. This will go a very long way. 

Q. For you personally, but have you considered whether the financial help 
should he given om-e for all nr whether it- should he continuous? 

.1. It is not necessary to be oontinuuns, because we will get a good start, and 
we will be on our own h*gs. 

Q. -I ust. so, but suppose the Government finds that you are losing its money. 
Whal about that ? What is the Government to do 1-hen? 

A. There is no reason why we should- When the Government advances us 
money naturally there will be some Government control over it to see that- we 
are spending the money in the right- way. 

Q . How will Government exercise that control? 

Mr. (hern : You are the experts, not Government. 

A. Some Government official can keep an eye on the business. 

Mr. Coalman,: In any case if Government gives you and Mr. A., B., C. 
and D. a certain amount of mone.v now. other claimants will come forward 
for money also. There will be all sorts of requests. 

A. The money should only be given to recognised firms, firms who have 
already established a name. Of course a lot of people will come forward . 
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Q . You aro contemplating the Provincial Government taking the place 
of a commercial bank — aren't you? 

A. T do not know how to put it. 

Q. Rut isn’t that s<>:< Alter all, if you are going to get YU. 50,000 for your 
studio from Government , y « * - 1 have to give the Government pome .security? 

A. The security is cur skill in the business. 

Q. But that is very intangible. 

A. We have t<> satisfy Government that there is enough skill and every prob- 
ability ci developing the industry. 

Q. That is what the hanks call not tangible seem i tv. 

A. The banks want solid security. 

Q. Where d< >e< the Govern intuit get the money from? 

A. Tlie (i'iwnni'icut can urn from the same s*>urcep as for educational pur- 
poses. 

y. The taxpayer’s pocket? Do you think it is fair to ask the taxpayer to pay 
rriciiey to you? 

A. It ior their interest, their education, their advancement. 

Q. J»ut they are already getting him*? 

A. What films? 

Q. Lots. All sorts of films ate being produced in Calcutta and Bombay. 

d . They air not >utf’i ,, iein for educational purposes, mostly drama. 

Now air you contemplating getting this financial interest from Govern- 
ment- free of interest? 

A. Of coui-e there should he some intnesf, 

Q. An ordinary commercial rate ot interest? 

A . V c s . 

Q. Government would naturally demand some faugiide security. If you 
have tangible security and a fail rate of interest you can got the money from 
the hank r 

A. If we have tangible security why should we depend on such help which 
may or may not he given us. We can easily go to the Imperial Bank or gomo 
(if liter hank. 

('htiinnan : You would do what Australia dues in the case of her industries 
that deserve Government- help, give easy terms, long terms, easy interest, not 
on a commercial basis, merely t< ■ help the industry. 

A. Yes, that is the duty of Government-. 

Mr. Coalman : Is tlio cinema industry one which comos within that cate- 

gory ? 

A. The cinema industry is the most important to-day. 

Q. is it a key industry? 

A. I should say yes, because education mostly depends, educational propa- 
ganda mostly depends, on that. 

<y. Let us he quite clear on this point. We all admit, it is generally ad- 
mitted that the cinema is a valuable instrument of education but when you say 
education mainly depends on it. surely that is going too far. 

.1. It is the most impressive wav of imparting education in every direction. 

(J. is it the. most impressive way? It is a good way, we all admit. You 
have got to regard it as one instrument of education. 

A. It is the most useful instrument-. 

Q . Without the cinema education has gone on and it cannot take the place 
of all the other instruments of education. 

A, It is this way. Sir. When there was no railway/ communication in India 
people were travelling long distances even then; but now that we have railway 
facilities why should we not- use them? 
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<J), Well, we. will not go into any long argument by analogies. I want to ask 
you if the cinema industry can really seriously he called n key industry like the 
steel industry. And talking of the steel industry reminds me how much the 
Government have had to put into it and we also remember how the Government- 
have fostered the steel industry: direct monetary assistance had to be abandon- 
ed. Now that, is n much more tangible industry than the cinema industry. 

A. In its own way I think it is just as important for the purposes of general 
education. 

Chairman : Hut would you consider that if for any reason Government takes 
steps to stop the supply of Western pictures then, in order to give amusement 
to the people, there is a duty on the Government t-» supply the need? 

A . Yes. 

(>. The complaint now made is that Western pictures are rubbish, they pro- 
duce all soris of demoralising effects and therefore there should he stricter cen- 
sorship and therefore you must stop the supply of Western pictures. Now, ji 
you stop the supply from one source, you will create a supply in another 
-quarter, and therefore, in order to effect that object, it becomes the duty 
of Government to spend money. Is that your point oi view? 

A. Yes. 


Written Statement of Mr. E. LASCELLES WIDDICOMBE, Manag- 
ing Director, New India Film Co., Lahore, dated the 24th Nov- 
ember 1927. 

1. Yes. I am a practical cinematographer and film producer having con* 
sidcriibh 1 experience of such work in India. 

2. (.'/>. !/>> and (r) As I Imre no practical know ledge- nl the F.xhihif i« m side 
of the Industry, I do not ieel competent to answer these qnestiuns. 

?}. TJiOsr which are of fin exciting nature or which have a religious npp.-al. 
The latter is the case where the present Indian productions nro concerned. 

4. No. There is in the first place a lac!, of suitable films find in the second 
c the majority of t!ie Cinema* iii India arc controlled Lv one firm. wlc d<» nut 

encourage the production of Italian films by other concerns, owing to tbeir alti- 
tude in refusing to consider the same for exhibition on their circuit. 

5. No. 

{a) As a general rule no. 

(It) Yes, but could be made much more so. 

(r.) It i* more profitable to show Indian films provided that they are good. 

b. (ci > The c*»f of production of Topical News films will for a long time keep 
1 lies.* out of the market except in so far as nows of international importance 
h concerned and this, in "frier to cover production co-ts, lias to be sent to 
Europe or America undeveloped, after which it will eventually reach India rid 
the Topical Gazettes of other countries. 

The minimum rate paid for this work is Dollars 2 per loot of accepted 
film. There are no expenses connected with the developing and printing 
and other finishing operations and the demand is steady. 

Local theatres offer from T?s 5 to Hs. 20 per reel of 500 to 1.000 ft. for 
topical films. The cost of production varies from Us. 500 to Us. 1.000 for cover- 
ing big events and the foreign market value is lost when development is carried 
out in this country, as the film become unacceptable on account of the break 
i n t h e Copyright . 

The cinema is a means of amusement-. The pul. lie pay to go in so that thev 
may be amused and not instructed. The proper place for “ uplift- " and 41 in- 
structional films lies in the class room and public lecture ball, where th<fr 
will be of the greatest possible value. 



Given good Indian dramatic films, not. “Americanised " productions, good 
photography and a little more comfort in the* exhibition balls, the popularity of 
the cinema will increase, at the same time an advance in the state of the Indus- 
try will become possible. 

The greater the demand, the* cheaper the rate of production and the lower 
the rental chargeable in order to show a profit to the producer, hence the 
cheaper the price of admission. 

(b) There should be a general all round appeal if the proper type of films 
fire produced. 

7. This is nr *t in my province. 

H. (a) No. 

(b) The production side and limtn-rs relating to if will only be dealt with. 

Firstly, there is a lack of financial hacking owing to the somewhat pre- 
carious nature of such an investment and the large capital expenditure 
required to produce good results. 

Secondly, there is the fact that the majority of the cinemas in the country 
are in the hands of certain combines, sonic of which will not exhibit films other 
than their own or those imported by them, thus closing the market for other 
producers. 

In addition tle*re is the. action b\ certain Government Departments in mak- 
ing arrangement.-- to make all tie ir own films fnr instructional and publicity pur- 
poses, thus cutting off one of the surest mean* that films producers have af the 
moment of being able to ensure a small hut steady income towards the high 
overhead cost of their film prcKluetinn machinery. 

The next factor that has 1<» he considered is the fact. that, in the past, some 
of the larger film productions of this country have definitely proved a finum-hd 
failure, thus affecting the wlude of the Industry in the e\es of possible financial 
backers . 

Lastly, it, must he admit ted that most of the produetoins of Indian concerns 
are pour and arc of poor photographic qiiulit\ . this hitter in many eases being 
cruised by forced rushing of the work in bund, either to roomer the original out- 
lay or owing to pressure from without. 

This question childly concerns exhibitors, but in my opinion there is a 
great difficulty h> be ojotvume in that, it is extremely hard to get a »cgi;lar 
supply ni good Indian films. 

10. Yes. See Hib) above. 

11. Exhibitors unit ter. 

12. As for No. 11 above. 

l*i. Suggest, that all raw materials used in him production should he Duty 
Free. 

14. Yes, Free ” uplift,” “ Instructional " and other such film shows should 
be given, using Indian films only. 

The demand for such films would then he from Official quarters. 

15, Yes. Provided that it grows steadily from a small organisation. At the 
moment a big project on ambitious lines is foredoomed to failure, chiefly owing 
to the fact that there is only a very limited market open for its productions. 

Let the market be extended and the project grow- accordingly. 

10. It; ik certain that they exist, but. so far no real effort lias been made to 
find them and those that have come to the surface are in many cases working 
against very great odds. The co-operation of the best brains of the country is 
required for this work and the interest of the leading writers and dramatists 
of the country should be enlisted . Good work, having all the good qualities of 
foreign films, plus a real live appeal to the Indian mind, will then result. 

17- Yea*. But only when production is less likely to failure and financial loss. 

I£. Yes. But only if it is based upon quality as well as quantity of output. 
See answer to No. 20(a) below, as to how this is to be done. The action should 
in the first place be administrative in order to make a supply of Indian fi lms 
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available for exhibition. When this supply is assured, it should he legislative 
in order to enforce the exhibition of those films. 

19. It is high. At the moment there are very few productions that can be 
classed as “ productions ” in the proper sense of the word. The Industry is 
still in the same stage of development as was the case in other countries at the 
commencement of film production and when costs were very small indeed. 
When the quality is considered in relation to the cost of production, the cost is 
far too high. 

On the other hand, for certain types of film, /.<*.. those for which an Oriental 
setting, etc., is required, the cost of such production is infinit-esinal as com- 
pared with other countries. 

Again, given proper management, organisation and improved methods, costs 
will fall and at the same time results will improve. 

20. (fj) Kxpenditnre is required, but valuable material of a type, for whieh 
there is a growing necessity, will he made available thereby, in addition to 
benefiting the Industry. 

Further, such expenditure need only he incurred in direct proportion to the 
benefits derived therefrom by both Government and the Industry. 

(h) The formation of central and provincial funds by the pooling of the re- 
sources of all departments of which the use of films for Instructional or 
Publicity work if applicable. 

This will prevent- waste <»f effort, energy uud money iih would he the ease 
if each department were to make its own arrangements as at present. 

Those funds should he utilised to purchase, at a definite rate, films of iki 
instructional and informative nature, to exhibit these in public free of charge 
and curry out their circulation both in India and abroad. 

The demand for these films should he steady and continuous over a long 
period, otherwise them will la* a danger «»f the work being rushed and poor 
quality resulting, at the same time defeating the idea of the project, in tfmi it 
is design«d to assure producers of a steady income while the Industry is in its 
infancy, possible a matter of some sears. 

Phis project will make tor a reduction in dramatic production cost and better 
results following the continuous employment of regular stall , both actors and 
technicians. 

A financial saving will result owing to the possihlit v of being able to circulate 
ilium than one copy of any one film, thus spreading out tin* cost of production 
of that, film over a larger area as opposed to tin* piesent system where fii>‘ 
whole oi. the cost lias to ‘he borne by one copy. 

21. This should he the last resort after all other methods have failed, ( on;- 
petition and originaiitv have been the life blood of the Industry in all other 
countries where, progress has been made. 

With complete State coni ml or a monopoly the**' die and with them all 
hope of any progress, beyond a continual drain on {’lie resources of the countr\ 
to meet the financial losses of the project. 

22. Vos. On a reciprocal basis. 

i a) Ves. Hut not until India can pr**iuce film.' suitable for exhibition 
abroad. There an* hut. few of these at present owing to the. low standard oi 
technical work. 

()*) Ves. Hut unless the preparation of such films is properly controlled fie* 
gain in tins direction might he the opposite, to that which is desired. 

(r) Doubtful. Hut it would certainly tend to improve the W estern portrayal 
of ‘ l Oriental ” scenes as produced in Western Studios. 

23 (^) A very great deal. The production of short lengths of films, each 
dealing with a separate subject and complete in itself. These films to he made 
available by Government for free exhibition throughout Tndia and also copies 
rent by them to other countries for geimiitl exhibition, with special collections 
of such films for exhibition officially at such functions as the British Industrie-.'. 
Fii: Tire Leipzig Trade Fair, the past Phil lad e-lphian Exhibition. ere. 
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This step would roe Jin definite wv-vk tor tin- Indian Film Industry and would 
extemf regularly over a fairly lengthy period, thus augmenting the demand se- 
cured by the adoption of the plan suggested in Answer No. *20. 

(b) Suggested the adoption id this plan by other Dominions and the forma- 
tion of a Government Film exchange to deal with Information, Instructional* 
Educational and Propaganda films. 

The co-operation of tin- Educational Departments of Dominions might be 
secured in <»rder m got them to make use of such valuable Educational material 
in all schools, etc. 

A very wide circulation would then he started and it is certain that, owing 
to the production of mans copies oj each film to meet the demand, the cost 
would he negligable in comparison to the widespread benefit that would result- 
for »JI elapse- in all the Dominions. 

Provided that the films are pmperlv prepared, the demand will be automatic 
and the growth of such an organisation steady in response to the demands of 
the Educational Departments alone. 

24. (»f> Yes. Those of Western oiigin having social drama as their main 
theme. 

Most audiences are elderly illiterate and therefore cannot properly under- 
stand sue!) films in their pr- per light. 

See answer 27b/). 

25 . Yes. 

20. (it) Ye*. 

27. n/) The chief trouble in connection with certain types of Western films, 
lies in the fact that they are not properly understood and as a result, false im- 
press inns are made upon the minds of the audience, which, in some cases, will 
lead to had results. The trouble is that this evil cannot he dealt with by 
censorship alone. Further the evil will grow very rapidly following any in- 
crease in prosperity of the. inhabitant* in any area owing to the fact that, such 
increased prosperity will enable those, who were previously unable to attend 
cinemas through lack of means, now doing sc and it is this type who arc unable 
to properly understand such films. 

The only method by which this evil can be dealt with is by elimination and 
not supression. This calls for a supply of Indian films which have been suit- 
ably censored in respect of matters appertaining to Indian thought, ideals and 
opinions. 

55. (eh ib) and (>) No. So far as Indian Filins are concerned. 

No evil results will occur ii the wc-rk is in the hands «>f the proper persons, 
who by their education and outlook on life are able to forecast the effect that 
any {pn^tionahle »'»r < thev scene will have in the mind «»f the average audience. 

Censorship should he extended to seenarios, thus eliminating a possible 
wastage of time, money and energy hv producers of films which are foredoomed 
to failure hv censorship or ruination of the cmitinnitv of the story by the excision 
or alteration oi pari* of the film after production is completed. 

54. ( 1 1 ) l am in favour of the maintaiuance - 1 a Central Censor Hoard for 
imported films which should be situated at their port, of entry. 

Cntil such times as the volume of work calls for it, small Boards composed 
of honorary members who are interested in the development, of the film indus- 
try. but not connected with if, should he termed in film producing centres in 
order to deal with Indian films. 

This step would relieve the central Hoard ot considerable responsibility and 
work as, in the case of imported films, the work does not. need such detailed 
attention owing to their having previously been submitted to censorship in their 
country of origin. The case of Indian productions is different, in that great care 
will have to be exercised ; as w^ll as a knowledge of all matters connected with 
the conditions of life which the film is purported to represent. 

This step would be very beneficial to producers in that it would save ex- 
pense and hasten the handling oi the woik of censorship. 
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40. i'es. Much more rigidly than the films themselves. as both literate and 
illiterate persons have such things thrust on their notice. 

The exercise of common sense and an understanding of the matter on the 
part of the censor authorities is all that is required. 

42. In my opinion the Trade is only too willing to co-operate if Boards take a 
constructive and helpful view of their work in connection with Indian films. 

The boards will help to foster such co-operation by the rapid disposal of 
work, especially in the matter of important topical films, and will thus win the 
confidence of the trade. 

The pre-censorship of scenarios will assist tht* trade even more as it may lead 
to a definite financial saving to producers. 

44. The Press. The refusal to publish trade “ write-ups ” of film exhibi- 
tions, unless they are sure that they are true in substance. 

Public Bodies. Assistance to producers hy giving tin* free use of sites, police 
assistance, access to literature, etc., which would assist- in the production of a 
good class of film. 

In the case of railway Departments, limited free travelling facilities and 
some reduced fare travelling facilities to beau fid* producers and their staff. 

The granting of facilities for the filming oi public- events when asked to do 
to. 

45. (a) Yes. But such control should be limited to registration of bond fide 
concerns and prevent mushroom growth- which, hy their ultimate failure or 
character nt their work, might bring discredit ui the Industry. 

(/») Yt->. See above. 


♦Oral Evidence of Mr. E. LASCELLES WIDDICOMBE, Managing 
Director, The New India Film Company, Lahore, on Friday, the 
25th November 1927. 


Choii Hitin : How Cn^ have you been af this film i-nahioint; business? 

A. A hunt *2 year*. 

Q. 1 suppose you have got some other tilings to do or arc von onl\ concerned 
in tliis V ‘ 

/L 1 am chiefly concerned in this. I am really trying to * t -c the pos-ii,i;itics 
ot it. I am more or less in the apprentice stage, so far a* production is con- 
cerned. 

Q. How have you qualified yourself for this work? 

. A ‘ l ]:w,ve studied photography during a large* period and picked im hv read- 
ing und actually by personal experience with a view to later takim' prooor train, 
lug. ~ 

. V' * 011 rneau Vou lmve practical knowledge as much a- \nu can 

tn the country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. \\ hat is your other business? 

A. I was originally trained as an aircraft engineer but there, hoiiw no ol)en . 
mg in these days for that sort of thing i had to Hill back on something ,-U*. 

Q. \ on think there is a bright future iW this industry? 

A. I certainly think so, 

Q- Have you produced many films? 

A. I have been chiefly on educational arid instructive films ho jar 
Q. I ’uder the orders of Government? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Just like the other people are doing? 

A. I hit re tried the other business of taking lamer films as a swul-itive 
business but found it uusatisfu-ton at the moment. ' 
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Q. Yon mean, having produced films you could not find any one to take 
them? 

A. There were various reasons which made it an unprofitable business. 

Q. You mean, you could not get exhibitors to exhibit them? 

A That is the trouble. 

Q. Here in Lahore? 

A . I went down before taking one film to Calcutta and tried to arrange pre- 
viously for its exhibition and they would not consider any proposal at all; and 
secondly until one can produce a really good piece of work it is impossible to 
expect people abroad to buy it, and the money lies there. 

Q. I con understand that. Hut India is such a large field; if you are 
able to produce for India, can you not do anything provided there are 
theatres ? 

.4. Yes, if theatres are available and provided that renters realise the cost 
of production, which lies not only in raw material but in time and skill. 

Q. I suppose you know that in Bombay the film production is thriving? 

A. Yes. I have been down there. 

Q. They do not. seem to have any difficulty in finding n market. 

A. They have got over that .stage but it is still only a. limited market. 

Q. 1 mean, why couldn’t you try the same as they do in Bombay, not aim 
at. perfection but fit tolerably good films with an Indian story and an Indian 
setting? 

A, Well, the trouble is a local one on account of local conditions, and even 
some of the Bombay productions arc not very popular owing to their quality. 
Bp here you first of all have got to compete in the crude film line with the 
existing concerns which are thriving and are well represented ; and so the 
solution seems to lie in improving one's work. 

You do not think the Bombay pictures find a really very ready market 
when they come t-> tin* Punjab? 

4. Well, 1 was asked to represent two companies and on going into it on 
paper first I found it was rather a risky proceeding. 

Mr. (intn: lirpresent them as distributors? 

.4. Yes. it is a line 1 have no intention of touching but the proposal was put 
up and I wriil into it befi.re plunging int*» anything. 

Chairman : But I mean, if you produce fairly' good Punjab films you can 
capture the Punjab theatres so far as Indian audiences are concerned? I do 
in .t mean y mi cannot eapltnv the fashionable side alsn. whether Indians or 
Luropr'ans. 

A. I even doubt that. Sir, because even the cheaper Western films are so 
got id technically that the most .illiterate audience lias developed some taste for 
the good film and J believe in certain eases whore films arc exhibited they make 
forcible representations about the photography; so one must improve the quality 
to compete with anybody. 

Q. I sec two Indian pictures are being shown here, “ Shirin Farad ’* and 
“ Leila Majnu/’ Apparently then the Indian film from Bombay is making its 
way here. 

A. Yes, but it is only just making its way. 

Q. We had almost conclusive evidence in Bombay that notwithstanding the 
taste created for Western pictures in the first instance in Indian quarters, the 
Indian film has destroyed that taste. 

A. It will, provided you can get into the mind of the people. 

Q. So you must create the taste for Indian films by showing them. 

A. And that taken further will avoid a lot of this trouble that is at present 
happening about- religious differences. When the bulk of the Indian audience 
has acquired a view of the screen life which the Indian film trade has to build 
up for them, just as it has built it up in the West, then all these petty religious 
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troubles will automatically disappear without- any laws and regulations and 
things like that. 

Q. You think therefore that from that point of view the production of filzne 
in this province is of primary importance? 

4. Well, so far as supply is concerned. T mean, it is not of primary im- 
portance to the province hut it is to the trade. 

Q. You mean to the industry really? 

A. Yes, to the industry. 

Q. But wliy dn you say it is not also of primary importance to the Govern- 
ment as dealing with the public? 

A. I think it is of primary importance to the public life. 

Q. And to secure a healthy public life*, that- is the duty of Government? 

A. Yes, and to do that you want a properly produced .film. 

y. Healthy guidance is of supreme importance from various [mints of view. 
For instance we heard complaint* this morning and yesterday that it is intro- 
ducing a slow poison which is likely to manifest itself and all that, Jf danger 
is to he avoided, good healthy guidance is needed. It is up to the Government 
to supply healthy films nr to see. that, they are supplied. 

.4. No, I don't think it is. It is up to the people concerned financially 
with the industry in the first place to make some effort to capture the market. 

Q. Why should they when they can get cheap Western films? Why should 
people who are only financially interested take the trouble to do it? 

A. Because 1 think in the end they will gain by it. 

(J. But do you mean to say a man always looks to the end and not the 
beginning? 

A. When one- builds a business one does not build it- in a day. 

(J. Still, supposing you are going to make profits in 30 or 20 years, you 
won’t go on with a concern which will be losing every year till then. So that 
G the difficulty, il there were no foreign competition (supposing you stopped 
all foreign films!, it may be easier to develop the thing in the way you want? 

.1. It would be ea-\ but the development would not be sal isiaci orv or 
healths . 

< t l . Because \mi want nit-ibing to compete with? 

A. Yes. \<-u !!iii>: have i-ompi 1 1» ion. 

Q. N> il wnii't do tfi stop Western films and at the ^ame time it is i>seutial 
to produce Indian turn-. I : ndci thr,s<> circiunsf nitres dr* you expect private 
agencies in be taking any rUks on ibi- cnl*. rprir-c? 

-1. Yes, 1 think they would. 

Q. And then to what* extent do vim think the Government should support 
this indigenous film industry? 

4. Well, by confining their purchasers of films lor instructional purposes 
to the Indian film industry. 

Q. Of course you arc now thinking of the present-. Supposing there were 
7 or H companies working as in Bombay. I><< you think tlmt would he, suffi- 
cient ? 

4. There is such n vast amount of work to be done that for the present . . . 

Q. You would allow free competition in that- also? 

A. Yes, because Government is nut going to buy had work and this is a matter 
for the trade to decide who is going to get that. 1 suppose, you will have annual 
tenders. Bombay also can tender and offer to produce here. You have only two 
firms here now producing in the Punjab. No doubt the competition is not much 
but once the Government says we will give our orders for producing our pictures, 
then of course people will come forward and there will he competition. 

Q. Do you think this will secure the best results for the Government.? 
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A. I think it will. In the first instance the Bombay concerns will probably 
find it would not pay them to go outside their sphere because of the local de- 
mand. 

Q. And local competition will not he keen at the start, but it may coma 
when they find A and B flourishing under Government patronage? 

Mr. Green : Very likely mushroom Anns will spring up. 

A . That must he guarded against, but you guard against it bv insisting on 
quality. 

Chairman : Quality is a matter ori which there can be difference of opinion. 
2 see from your note that Government should not embark upon producing their 
own films, the\ should entrust their work to private agencies. Supposing both 
of you combined, — you are the only two firms in the field, supposing Govern- 
ment lay down such a policy and both of you say we will do it at IN. 5 a foot. 
Then tin* taxpayer has to suffer. You are the onh two here and you can easily 
combine and dictate vour own terms to Government. 

Mr. Chatman: If that happened don’t you think it would correct itself hv 
bringing other people from outside. 

A. II tie- prices *nddenG went up yqu would have n flood of people coining 
in from Bombay and Calcutta. 

Q. Here it N i\ t j motion oi Unison's choice. If we advise the Government 
*■ Please don't embark on producing \our own films; there arc two firm- here 
who can do it >J it would be easy for you to combine. 

.1. I am rather against the idea of combining because 1 third; the quality 
of the w<>rk will snff.-r. We will ^ay we are certain or getting thi> and there 
are very many reasons why one should run separate shows. 

Q. If um have an\ object ion. you need not answer the next question. How 
lunch capita! have you put into this concern? 

.1. About lit G him rupees. 

Q. Have you got a studio? 

A. No. 

Q. And you have no actors and actresses P 

A. No. 

Q. Have you got n printing machine and all that r Have you got modern 
machinery for printing and developing?* 

A. Yes. 

Q, Yon are going to do nil the work up to editing ? You will develop and 
give them up in reel*? You will do all the processes yourself r 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got modern machinery? 

A. It is the host that 1 could get in the country at the time and with the 
money available. 

Q. You know in Bombay they are going in for very modern things? 

A. I have seen some modern machine* but then, as in ordinary photo- 
graphy, you can produce letter results with a Rs. 5 camera than with one 
Which cost Rs. 250. 

Q. That is another thing the Government should be satisfied with, that 
you are well equipped before they give you their orders. 

A. The thing should be run on a proper contract basis. 

Q. Do you want them to give you financial aid to equip yourself? 

A. No. 

Q. You only want their contracts and they should he satisfied that you 
have got the proper machinery for it. 

*4. The contracts should be at a minimum rate, something that will give 
Us some incentive. 

-Although they may he able to produce it cheaper themselves? 
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A . Well, if they could produce the same sort ot thing. 

Q. If they could, you would lay an obligation on the Government. 

.4. Provided the difference is not too great. 

Q. What is the public good to Ik* gained bv making two people * ive ou * 
of 320 millions? 

.1. No, it is to make the people carry on so that they can produce Indian 
films on their own resources. 

Q. You would couple it with the condition that they should not he only 
content with producing Government orders but also produce other films? 

.4. Yes, they must do something is return as a sort of safeguard. 

Q. Not merely loaviug them, as now, to do only Government work and 
nothing else? 

,4. There is no object in that. 

(J. i understand that point ot view. 1 suppose you really must have 
more theatres before the cinema industry in the country develops P 

.1. 1 think it is a trade matter. 

Q. You mention here that some industry proved a failure. What was 
that ? 

*4. There were some factories and small industrial concerns which proved 
a failure, 1 don't mean the film industry. 

Q. Because in the next sentence you say that “ the factor to he consi- 
dered is that in the past, the film production in this country has definitely 
proved a failure”? 

A. There .( am speaking of the film called “ The Light of Asia.” 

Q. We heard that it was a great financial success and that it had an 
excellent reception in England and on the continent? 

A. 1 know something, about it, because, at the instance of the producers, 
I tried to dispose ot it in America, in spite of the tart that sonic one went 
over there and tried to rent it out in America. We could not dispose of 
it, and it is still locked up in the Bank. It was a great financial failure. 
I have been working actually on a contract for the people who produced it, 
and they complained to mo that they lost money on it. 

Q. Do you notice any improvement in Indian films? 

.4. Yes, they are improving, I was in Poona and i saw some work 
actually from the technical side, examining the negative and so on. 

Q. You think the conditions in your province for producing films are 
quite good? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whether the Government produce or you produce, you think it is 
essential that educational and instructional films should be produced? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You also think that the film industry should be helped by Govern- 
ment as a whole? 

.4. Yes, by the purchase of films. 

Q. Supposing the Indian Government determined upon giving some aid, 
financial or otherwise* would you confine it to Indian companies, or you 
would give such help to any foreign companies? II such com] tallies aro 
started, sav, by Americans or Britishers in this country, do you think such 
aid should be given to them or should it be given to Indian companies in 
order to develop the Indian industry ? 

.4. It is a national matter, and such aid should be confined to Indian 
concerns first. 

Q, Or at any rate to concerns in which the Indian interests predominate, 
—-it may be a combination but Indian interests must predominate? 

A . Any concern must be a combination. 
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Q. You think that such aid should be given to Indian concerns first? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think the cost of production of a good film here will not be as 
large as it is in America or elsewhere? 

A. It is a very hard thing to compare the cost, because in some of these 
oriental settings made in America, the cost has been enormous, and with 
that sum we could probably have produced three or four films of the same 
length and of the same type in this country. My point is, it is less costly to 
produce films here. 

Q. In answer to question 22 as regards the Imperial Conference you say 
that on a reciprocal basis, if it could be an advantage that can be done, 
and you also recognise that at present Indian films are not of international 
value outside the country? 

A. That is my experience gained when trying to dispose of films. There 
again the exhibitors complain about the quality. But the improvement 
needed is very slight, and we could then make a start. Originally one could 
sell a film from India at the beginning of the industry purely on the interest 
of the thing because it was out of the ordinary, but now people are so 
critical that they must have a good film. 

So in adopting any such policy as is advocated by the Imperial Con- 
ference one will have to move with caution? 

A. Otherwise you will bring discredit on the industry and make matters 
worse. My point is that if private agencies are left uncontrolled and they 
send off any number of films under a quota system, unless some careful 
inspection of them is made, we might, instead of spreading a good knowledge 
about the country, he sending stuff which would create a had impression. 

(j. And we have also to act with caution in getting any stuff? 

A. Yes. 

Q. ft is very easy to say il till the Indian industry is able to stand on 
equal terms with other parts of the Empire/ 7 There is no good saying that 
you will have British Empire preference and all that because it will only 
mean transmission of money from America, perhaps, to Britain, or to- some 
other country, it will only be a change of venue which will not be any real 
advantage to the country. So that the first effort should be to develop the 
Indian industry? 

A . Yes. 

Q . I don’t understand this sentence of yours in 27 i M where you say 
€i the only method by which this evil can l>e dealt with is by elimination and 
not bv suppression ! \ What is your idea? 

A . I mean censorship. It you can replace the things by Indian films, 
that will he an effective way of dealing with such misrepresentation such as 
there is. 

Mr. i'fffjt tnnn : In evidence given before us yesterday and to-day, we have 
heard reference to a. him .showing the evils of usury which was shown by 
the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. .1 believe you produced that 
picture ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Would you explain briefly the arrangements you made with the 
Registrar for the production of that film? 

A. It was on a contract basis. I contracted to do the photography 
myself. As I considered that. I had no one available, 1 did the direction also 
myself, though I thought that being an Indian film it was essential that 
the direction should be by an Indian who knew the mentality of the audience 
and also the finer details. This was done on a contract rate, and T had an 
approximation as to length. The actual payment was made on the finished 
and accepted film after it had been measured. The actors were supplied by 
the Co-operative Society, and the direction was also done by an Indian 
official. The scenario was also written by an Indian, but I am not quite 
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certain if he was a co-operative official. There were occasion* when T had 
to give n little assistance sometimes in telling what the picture looked like 
on the screen and things went on very satisfactorily. 1 found that the 
actors, who had never done any kind of acting before, did very good work, 
chiefly because they were not worried l>v the camera and also because they 
were carrying out and depicting every day tasks. The audience who saw 
the films eon Id understand at once the whole theme, although there were 
no titles at all, because they were seeing every day life and the film did not 
suffer at all from any western influence. 

Q. 1 was surprised when 1 was told that the leading actor was an amateur. 
You say that you found those arrangements satisfactory as far as the pro- 
duction of the films was concerned P 

A. To a certain extent, yes. But it was an experimental measure and 
owing to various reasons we were very much rushed for* time. 1 think it 
would have been much belter if we had a little more time at our disposal. 

1 do not consider that the photography is as good as it should lie. It could 
have been improved if there hod been more time available. I may say that 
in preparing the films 1 bad to expose 1 .'200 ft. of negative film in one day 
and there was no time, we bad to turn out probably a thousand feet a day. 
In any mture work. I am rather inclined to contract for l lie direction and 
supply of amors. It. will be a definite saving in production cost. 

Q. In your written a lenient you talk about the results of Government 
control of the industry. Gan you back up what you say by actual examples? 

A. 1 said that probably by continual drain on the resources of the country 
it would make up the deficit. 

Q. Perhaps in reply to t he Ghnirman you talked about competition? 

.1. I have here an extract from the local pre.>s relating to a Government 
tannery which had to closed down alter running for some time. They 
were anxious to get rid of it. became obviously it was not a paying pro- 
position. These sort of notices are constantly appearing in the press. I go 
about the country to a large extent, ami 1 >ee there are several textile and 
other concerns which are not doing well. 

(J. I gather from the tonour of vour written statement and your replie* 
to the Chairmen that you believe that industrialists should get into the 
ring as it were, and light for themselves ? 

.1. Yes, they will have to do it. Government, of course, can help the 
industries as far as is reasonable in order to .safeguard the industry. 

Q. Have you tried to produce any dramatic films for general renting? 

.1. No, because T saw at the moment, that my own work was not going to 
be of a sufficiently high grade nor could T find the necessary time with the 
other work in hand to produce a film that would have sufficient market 
value to the man who has got to pay me for it. and 1 thought that 1 should 
probably he ruining the production and also any future hope of dealing 
with exhibitors, because if you once get a bad name in producing films, 
there will be a general impression that all your productions are had. 

Q. What scope do the Indian States afford for work of your kind? 

.4. They have a general impression that all that one lias got to do is to 
got a good camera and also the necessary film stock to produce the films. 
As a result, many of them have spent large sums of money in buying most 
expensive cameras and equipment, some of which J have used. At last they 
feel quite disappointed and they say that they have spent so much money 
that they would not. like to have anything more to do with films. 

Q. We have heard some evidence about the production of instructional 
films, it. may often require a highly qualified technical man to produce a 
particular kind of instructional film, and he may require other qualifications 
too to produce an ordinary dramatic film or other film. Ts it not so? Is 
any special skill or technical knowledge required for producing these films? 

.4. I think it is quite hopeless to expect a man who can handle a camera 
to be a scenario writer. He must have a general education, arid probably 
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some experience in instructing himself, using films if possible, to be able t<p 
appreciate what the technical expert for whom you are preparing a film is 
driving at. He will point you out one or two important factors in the 
machine and then leave you to go the best way you can, and if you are not 
used to doing that kind of work, one is apt to make a mess of things, Tn 
the case of agricultural films, one should have time to read up something, 
about the subject. 

Q. We have also heard something about the film monopoly. Could you 
tell us anything about the local effects of that alleged monopoly? 

A. I saw the effects last night. There was one extremely good film called 
tl Rupert of Hentzau " which actually belonged to this monopoly. I think 
it is one of the best American productions: it is of a type that any audience 
can see, whether they are literate or not. That film has been held by the 
monopoly and run all over the circuit actually. Jt has been shown here 
tix times, and the other people outside the ring rented it at an enormous 
cost. But now it is in such a state of disrepair that 1 got a headache by 
looking at it for about three hours, — not because of the machinery. — but 
because the film was absolutely worn out. The monopoly got. hold of the 
key picture and controlled the market-. 

('huinnun: What do you suggest should l*e done to overcome this diffi- 
culty ? 

A. When the industry lias developed, 1 think it might be possible to do 
something. 

Q. You cannot prevent a man with a large capital from buying where he 
likes? 

A. It is the present difficulty that we are up against, and we have got to 
find some solution. 

Q. As a business man would you advise any solution!" 

A. The only solution is to float a concern with a bigger capital and buy 
tip ajl the films, or else produce better ones yourself; then you will have a 
fighting chance. 

Mr. X nun/: Have you made any attempt to secure capital from England 
for your concern? 

A. I have not made any definite attempt, because at the moment the 
market seems to be closed and this is more or less an experimental period. 
The time is not yet exactly ripe to launch into a big scheme. If sufficient 
work is obtained to keep me going the whole time, so as to cover my 
expenses and to leave me a certain margin, then I think by starting in a 
small way with the aid of a little capital that will come in normally. T could 
show what 1 actually could do; then the necessary capital will be forthcoming 
in India. For getting capital you will have to show the man who will, 
interest himself in these sort of things what you can actually do by practical 
examples. 

Q. You don’t think there is much ol a chance of getting capital from 
abroad for this industry? 

A. T have been in touch with various people, but it is a question of one’s 
being a long way. Also there are much better proportions in other coun- 
tries where they could invest at letter rates of interest. Bkit- in this matter... 
being an Indian concern, we ought to get Indian capital. 

Q. Have you tried to sell your stuff to foreign countries? 

A. Yes. f have sent off some undeveloped films to America. 

Q. On what subjects? 

,-t. Subjects of international importance, but the expense there to got an 
international event filmed is somewhat high at present. One’s money is 
also locked up even if it is only a question of time. I have also not had the* 

tftme to set the thing on a proper business footing. 

Q . You succeeded in putting through some minor things? 
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A. Yes. I have had some inquiries for aerial films and things like that 
from London, and 1 sent about a thousand feet, hut the cost was so great at 
the time that 1 have given up the idea of continuing that kind of thing 
•because they will not pay a price whic h makes it worth your while. 

Mr. Green: 1 think your written statement contains a very accurate 
diagnosis of some of the ills from which Indian producers are now suffering, 
and I take it that your chief point is that a limited market means poor 
production ? 

A. Also the <] nest ion in production is that you have to recoup yourself on 
•one copy or two copies at a time. With a limited market you can't afford to 
make better productions, and you cannot spread your overhead charges, and 
you have got to keep absolutely down to a minimum. That is to say, with 
better production and larger markets going hand in hand, the industry can he 
-developed better. 

Q. You mean that better production and larger markets go hand in hand ? 

,1. Yes. they do. 

i 1 also see that you say that development must he gradual*' 

.4. Yes. 

Q. I wonder il I could connect that with your answer to W { h) w here 
you say that all Government funds that are at present used or intended to 
be used for propaganda by means of the cinema should he pooled. 1 suppose 
your objec t is the same there, namely, to get for the Government propaganda 
films wider markets and thereby reduce the cost of production? 

,1. And also, if possible, spread the expenditure over the* industry as a 
whole. 

( j . That is on the assumption that these films arc* to be produced by the 
existing producing companies? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the present.- producers can make' the* kind of films 
required ? 

A. I think they arc' quite capable of producing the things that. Govern- 
ment- require. 

Q. Is there a market for those films beyond this province? 

.4. There is, certainly. Actually the I'nited Provinces co-operative people 
wrote and asked me about this. We had also an inquiry from Madras and 
from several other places about this particular film. 

Q. Are you handicapped by not having a studio of your own? 

.4. It all depends upon visualising the studio for production. I may say 
that in the Co-operative Credit film 7 used a system which 1 saw in Poona of 
reflecting mirrors, but it requires a certain amount of practice. Considerable 
success is obtained by the adoption of that method. 

V- You think that by Government pooling their resources they will get 
what they want from companies, and I take it that naturally these companies 
will make a profit ? 

A. Yes. 

Q . It has already been suggested that this is likeJv to bring into com- 
petition a number of mushroom companies, some of which at any rate will 
.certainly fail? 

A. But. in on* of my replies 1 have suggested the registration and lieenft- 
ing of all film concerns with a view to try and prevent the formation of 
such mushroom companies. 

Q. How could licensing actually prevent it? You can hardly say to a 
particular producer “ you will not succeed”? 

A. The concern should be in running order for some time and product 
-actual results to get a license. It has got to start on its own with a definite 
object, and not merely to make a few instructional films. 

V 2 
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Q. But then the risk is that we may be told that Government is en~ 
couraging particular firms, that they are showing favouritism and so on? 

A. Any firm that can fulfil certain conditions or that can show definite 
result* can he licensed. 

Chairman: Supposing you had a qualified man who has gone abroad for 
the necessary training; after spending some time and money he returns to 
this country and wants to start a business here? Why should you judge 
merely by results? It may be by qualifications? 

A. By qualifications. 

Q. You want them to actually produce some films? You said just now 
that they should be judged by what they have produced. 

A. That brings into consideration the financial element. If a man can 
exist on his own for a certain period and if he can show that he has some 
practical knowledge which will prevent his failure, then such a man deserves 
to come in. 

Mr. (Irvcu : It has been .suggested that with the pooling of Government 
efforts and resources, they should themselves bring out experts and start a 
studio purely for non-commercial purposes, that they should also let that 
studio out to commercial producers if time permitted, and that they should 
gradually, when they had trained a number of men in practical and up-to- 
date methods, abandon the studio in favour of local producers who would 
then he in a position to do the work which Government require*. How does 
that proposition strike you? 

A. Well, I can give rather a parallel to that in the case of renting out 
an ordinary commercial studio. They raise a number of people who get 
together. They concoct n story, produce the scenario and gather the neces- 
sary funds to buy the raw material. They then rent out flic camera equip- 
ment from the parent people and 1 have been present when some of these 
productions have been going on and probably it takes r> or <j or 7 days to do 
the work of one day, owing to internal difficulties — differ vines and .so on. 
And 1 think in a central studio, where you would probably have rival 
concerns on the same type of work, unless it was an extremely large con- 
cern, which means a big outlay, there would he administrative difficulties to 
•be overcome. In so far as it will be a sort of training college for techni- 
cians, 1 think it is a mast excellent idea except for scenario writers for the 
production of Indian films. 

<?. 1 see. I am very interested in your answer. In your answer to 
23 (b) to take you to another point. You make what I think is a novel 
suggestion, that there should he a Government film exchange for instruc- 
tional, educational and propaganda films. I take it, by that you really 
mean Empire exchange? 

A. I think even within each part of the Empire. 

Q- But should those different exchanges exchange with one another as 

well? 

A. Oh yes. There will he a central film dump in India, another one in 
South Africa, and another one in Australia, and they should be administered 
by Government officials and use these Government films which I suggest as 
* means of really subsidising the industry by results. You then have a 
market for copies of films and that increases the income. 

Q. You propose expanding your market— 37 (ri)— you are in favour of 
the institution of a central censor board? 

A. For all imported films. 

Q. All imported films, wherever they come from? You say it should be 
situated at their port of entry. Does that mean Bombay? 

A. The bulk does come at present through Bombay. After all, it is very 
mtfch quicker to get it through Bombay and rail it to Calcutta. 

Q. What is your idea of the position of the central board?— or shall I 
*tart this way — the volume of work at Bombay at present is 3* hours a day. 
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mere film inspection, and I take it that if we have n central hoard it will 
have double that work. One can hardly inspect films continuously for 7 
hours. What method of examination would you suggest in that case? It 
can hardly be honorary work? 

A. No, there you have to have paid officials and a certain amount of 
outlay, 1 should imagine, will !*> necessary for projection machinery, reels, 
etc. 

Q . All that will he in the nature of capital expenditure? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Are you in favour of — 1 don't know if yon know the British system, 
which is to have four stipendiary censors, with a vice-chairman who iw more 
or less a referee, doing full time work and every film is inspected by two 
at the same time. 

A. 1 think that is rather important in this country owing to the main 
differences that one has to contend with, so far as the effect of films is 
concerned. 

Q. Y\m mean communal and so on P 

A. Y'es. 

Q. Xow like the idea of having a hoard of .stipendiary censors of whom 
tw r o should view* every film? 

.4. 1 am thinking now of the exhibitor, lie will leel happier if he knows 
that the film has been passed by both sides. 

Q. I take it you would have to retain the present power of local author- 
ities to suspend a film? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. In addition ie the central hoard, us you contemplate it, ot thev* 
stipendiary censors, should there he an advisory board to whom differences 
of opinion and any doubtful points could be referred ? 

A. Yes, I think there probably would have to be. 

Q. J am not anxious to press you on details if you have not thought it 
out. 

A. It is really an exhibition matter and 1 am trying to stick to produc- 
tion myself. 

Q. But for production you still desire provincial boards? 

A. Y r es. for production of Indian films. 

Colonel Crawford : 1 take it, Mr. Widdicombe, that your actual posit ion 
is that- you are a professional camera man at present hiring yourself to 
producers, those producers being mainly the Local Government. 

A. Y es , 1 hire my machinery and the whole tiling. 

Q. You are actually the camera man. You are not really in the ordinary 
sense of the term a producer? 

A. Not at the present moment. 1 am making my way to do so. 

Q. But as a producer would you not have to have M or 4 experts working 
with you — your director and camera man, your scenario writer, your editor? 
A producing company could not be carried on by one man? You want one 
expert in each line? 

A. That is one of the main troubles at the present moment. 

Q. 1 only want to know your actual position at the present moment. 
Have you heard that there is a great demand for Indian films by exhibitors? 

A. Yes, there is. Provided the picture is a good one. 

Q. What do you think of the technical work of the Bombay pictures? 

- A. I have seen some of them that are quite good. But some of them aro 
not so good. They are rather mixed at present. 

Q. Well, so far as I can gather from the evidence they cannot meet dw> 
demand for entertainment pictures — all the pictures they produce are taken 
up at once. 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Well, it is quite possible that, if you started making entertainment 
pictures, you would find yourself completely occupied on that particular 
line. It is possible that you would find a bigger profit in that line. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you think that producing companies are going to contract for 
Government work? Is there going to be as large a profit from Government 
work a.s would be secured from supplying the entertainment market? 

A. Well, there is not so much profit as Ixfing assured an income to cover 
your running expenses. It does not matter whether I produce 500 feet of 
film or 80,000 feet in one month — I have still got to meet some very high 
expenses and if you are certain that even if you make one or two annas a foot 
you know that you are going to get a certain amount of film coining in — 
whether one of your productions falls behind the scheduled time — it is a 
better proposition to put up to any financier and also it makes organisation 
much easier. 

Q. Provided you can get the definite and steady offer of Government work 
for a period? 

A. You see, at present we get an enormous rush of work that is required 
at once. You must have sufficient staff to cope with that, and then every- 
thing tends to shut down for a long time, and it- does not become profitable. 

Q. T understand that the studios in Bombay are working Id annas for the 
production of entertainment pictures. It is greatly a question of which is 
going to be the more profitable proposition? 

A. Entertainment certainly, when you ean produce these that are satis- 
factory. 

fp. Then you would not have time for Government work? 

A. 1 think it is much better to have a safe line of business. 

Q. T only wanted to find out. Well, now, in answer to the Chairman, 
you said that you were in favour of foreign companies coining out here. 

,1. Yes. 

Q. My object entirely throughout is to assist the Indian industry. To-day 
Indian capital is shy. Do you think that if the Punjab Provincial Govern- 
ment allowed a foreign company to start out here under u definite time 
limit and it was with its own capital able to make a success of it, that it 
would be an encouragement to Indian financial interests to come forward? 

A. Yes. I have considered taking that step myself as a matter of fact. 

Jt probably would be an encouragement but there are many peculiar diffi- 
culties. The result would riot lie Indian films. You would have a western- 
ised idea of Indian life which is probably going to do more harm than good. 

<J). Tr there anything io prevent that foreign company from appointing 
an Indian to guide them in this respect? 

.1. No, but as they are putting in money they would probably insist on 
their doing it in their own way. 

<J). Still, 1 only put it to you, whether you do not consider that possibly 
the employment of a foreign company to come for a contract, a remission, 
for a short period, might encourage the Indian financiers to come forward 
and build up their own business. 

A. But there should be no necessity if you give the work to the Indian 
industry as a whole. 

{k 1 was thinking of the entertainment side too. 

Chairman : 1 suppose that would lx* the thin end of the wedge. 

A. Well, I have heard certain proposals but I am keeping them off till I 
<aee how tilings develop. 

Colonel Crawford: I only put it to you because you also say that Indian 
capital is very shy and it wants a lead. Would some system of that sort give 
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them a lead? I would like to know why “ The Light of Asia ” was rejected 
in America. Was it quality only? 

A. Quality, and also it hadn't the right sort of appeal to the America* 
public. 

Q. It was not mainly the quality then. It was probably that it hadn’t 
the right sort of appeal. 

A. There is one way that I am trying to get over this difficulty and that 
is that Government suggest that in addition to the censorship of the scenarios, 
here, I propose to try and send scenarios to the foreign film buyers and ask 
them, '* if I produce this particular film, will they take it They will first 
read the scenario and give their expert opinion on it — otherwise one is going 
to risk losing money. 

0. You have done something in the way of taking topical films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I notice that your minimum rate abroad is ‘2 dollars a foot. That is a 
good profit. 

.4. Yes, it is a good profit. Provided you had not to go too far afield. 
You see, these topical films must be of international nows value and it 1 
have to go to Ceylon or something, 1 have got to take about 500 feet and 
these people cannot use more than 50 to 100 feet. 

Q. 1 suppose you arc only paid for what they take? 

A. Yes. and they are limited because they arc in gazette form. 

<J>. Have you any suggestion with regard to the supply of topical films 
for display in India of Indian events? Have you talked the matter over 
with Mad a ns at all? 

A. Well, the trouble is, it is impossible to do any business under the 
present system. 

Q. Madams own a big circuit, therefore they could show a topical film 
throughout their circuit. 

.1 Yes, they could. Hut they will not have anything to do with any one 
who does not deal with them. 

Q. If they want a topical, bow would they get a topical from the Punjab? 

.1. Well, they would send their own camera man who will be on the spot 
being paid as producer, and there would be probably no worry. 

Q- 1 notice you say " good Indian dramatic films — not Americanised pro- 
duct ions/’ 

A. That should be “ westernised 

Q. Well, most: western films to-day are American. Hut is that a definite 
criticism of yours on the Indian film to-day? 

A. 1 think it is. All those that 1 have seen and those that 1 have soon 
in production have lK*en produced by people at great expense to themselves 
trained abroad and either consciously or subconsciously contain western 
ideas of portraying life. Now an Indian film should be Indian throughout 
and therefore we should build up an Indian idea ol producing and that I am 
certain is available. 

Q. You would not suggest, that the western film had created n taste 
for a western type of sensational photography, and that the Indian producer 
baa to cater to that taste? 

.1. Well, 1 am thinking more of action and sotting. As regards specta- 
cular material, that is a question of imitation of the existing staff ar.d 
camera men. 

Q. For instance, tin* American uses the expression ‘ pep*’. Is it. essen- 
tial for Indian pictures out here — have they got to have American “ pep 
or have you got Indian “ pep ’’ of your own? 

A. Certainly we have our own pep. I have here a scenario in draft of 

that type. 

Chairman : Love making? 
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A. To a certain extent, provided it is not too crude. 

Colonel Crawford : Your answer to IB. “The action should in the first 
instance be administrative in order to make the supply of Indian films avail- 
able for exhibition.'' What do you mean exactly P 

.1. Well, I meant the action should be that the actual subsidising of the 
industry indirectly by the purchase oi films should come first, to put your 
producers on a sound basis, and to help them to develop. Then they should 
be in a position to make their own dramatic films and then, as soon as the 
dramatic films arc available, you can legislate, because, it you legislate at 
once, and there is no supply, it is useless. 

*Oral Evidence of Diwan Bahadur Raja NARENDRA NATH, M.L.C., 
Member of the Punjab Board of Film Censors, on Saturday, the 
26th November 1927. 

('/minium : Have you got a copy of the questionnaire? There are two or 
three points on which I .-should like to trouble you. 

.1. If you take the questionnaire seriatim T shall answer the questions as 
mrn li h» l can. On the first question 1 have no special experience. On the 
second question I can say something. 

Q. Do you go to the cinema much P 

A. Not much. I have not got time. 

Q. What have you to say on the second question? 

A. Educated Indian classes go there in larger numbers than illiterate 
classes, here in Lahore. The attendance is on the increase. 

Q. The cinema is getting popular with the people*? 

A. With l lie young men, 

( t ). More than with ihe elderly people unless they go with their families? 

A. Yes. 

<t>. Do Indian ladies go? 

*1. Yes. 

( { f. They go pretty often? 

A. Of course, the purdah system is a handicap, but so far as the cinemas 
are concerned, the attendance of ladies is becoming larger and larger. The 
cinema is becoming popular. 

Q. Have you seen any Indian films yourself? 

A. No. Only lately I saw that co-operative credit film. 

Q. Hut Indian social films which they produce in Bombay, Kolhapur, 
Nasik, Bengal and other places? 

A. I have not seen any. My experience is confined to Lahore. 

Q. Do you think that an effort should be made- to produce Indian films 
in this country? 

A. Yes, if they are not objectionable in other ways. 

Q. You want healthy films? 

,4. Yes, and films that would not displease any particular class. For 
instance, that film about Swami Shradanamlji's funeral was very much liked 
by Hindus, but 1 do not think the Muhammadans cared for it. At 
the same time it wa« not apt to displease the Muhammadans so much— they 
might he displeased, but it is a film that would not attract a lot of Muham- 
madan audience. 

Q. Y on think topical films should be encouraged in this country? 

A. Yes, if the topic is one which does not in any way displease any parti- 
cular class. 

(L You think there is a chance of Indians taking to film producing in 
this province? 
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A. I cannot say. Of course, gradually these new industries are being 
patronised by Indians and they are making some progress, but 1 cannot say 
to what extent this film industry is making progress. 

Q: They have not begun yet; except for the Government orders they have 
not done anything in this province, ruder Government orders two firms 
Are executing certain orders. Do you think something should be done bv 
Government to encourage the growth of the Indian film industry?' 

A. Of course, Government help would be quite welcome to those who are 
interested in this industry, but it is an industry, in my opinion, that would 
not flourish on a very large scale. That is my view. It would not attract 
much capital, that is what I mean. 

Q. Of course, you recognise it is n great factor for the amusement of the 
poor people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In fact, it is almost the only amusement they get. 

A. Yes, in towns, but the rural population has not been reached yet. I 
do not know whether it will be very much to their taste. The rural popula- 
tion is very ignorant and very illiterate, and I do not think that, it will 
attract the rural population to a very great extent except, perhaps, the land- 
owning class. We have the tenant class and the landowning class. The 
tenant class perhaps could not afford it. 

Q. We have heard from a responsible official yesterday that perhaps the 
best way of keeping people away from mischief would he to give them the 
cinema. They spend their idle hours having recriminations against each 
other and plotting against each other, whereas if you give them the cinema 
or an amusement of that sort, it would be a good way of diverting their 
attention. 

A. Yes, but the rural population is comparatively free from that point of 
view, at any rate, so far. 

Q. As an experienced politician and ex-olficial, 1 want to know whether 
you think it is an industry on which public funds should he spent either by 
way of cheap loans or hv way of other assistance. 

.4. We have an Act in the Punjab allowing loans from Government for 
industrial purposes, and that can be utilised for the purpose. Put T do not 
know whether there will he frequent applications, whether the industry 
would to any great extent attract mud) private capital. 

Q. They are making huge profits in America by the film industry. 

.4. I do not think there are the same prospects here. 

Q. They are only 100 millions and we are about 320 millions and it appears 
tome it is bound to have, good prospects. Any way you think it is a mailer 
on which you must proceed with caution — the giving of Government aid? 

A. Yes. If Government aid is asked for, it may be given by way of loans. 

Q. But what is your opinion about the provisions of your Act? Are they 
sufficiently liberal to induce people to apply for loans? You have got only 
a short term of 5 or 6 years for repayment? 

A. 1 do not think they are sufficiently liberal. They demand very high 
security. 

Q. As a politician of experience I should like to know your opinion on 
this. T do not know if you have read the proceedings of the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, — Question No. 22. 

A . 1 have not read the resolution of the Imperial Conference. But what 
is the policy? 

Q. The policy, I may tell you briefly, is this. They say that the film is n 
powerful instrument for spreading ideas. At present, all the world over, 
America holds the field in the matter of the film industry. And so far as 
the British Empire is concerned, American manufacturers produce the films, 
they advertise their trade, they advertise their ideas, and it is thought that 
the time has come when the British Empire should make an effort, no far 
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08 possible, on their part to replace the American films by Empire (Urns. 
For that purpose each part of the Empire should make an effort to produce 
films which may be attractive, and exchange. 

-4. I think it would be a good thing. We would make ourselves better 
understood. 

Q. And also we will understand other parts of the Empire better? 

A. Yes. Now, of course, people in Australia or Sv>uth Africa, or perhaps 
in America too, have got very erroneous opinions about Indians and Indian 
life. They have no idea as to the progress that has been made within the 
last: oO years. 

(£• And also our ancient civilisation. They think we are a nation of 
coolies. 

A. 1 think it would be a good thing to produce films which would show 
the real conditions prevailing in India now. 

Q. The idea is that some sort of preference, — not exactly preference, hut a 
reciprocal arrangement — should he made between the various parts of the 
Empire. 

A. Yes. I should think it is a very good thing. We would learn some- 
thing about the other parts of the Empire, from Australia, South Africa, and 
so on, and they would learn something from us. 

Q- You know the objection to that i« that this is introducing the doctrine 
of Imperial preference by the backdoor. Tn fact, our friend. Lain Lnjpat. 
Rni, spoke in the Assembly ah'uit that, and he pointed out that we are trying 
to introduce Imperial prvierenoe by a side door as it were through a small 
industry like this So he objected to that sort of thing being done. 

A. T airi not much opposed either to Imperial preference. 

Q. So long .as India is well served, vou will add that? 

A. Yes. 

<Q. Yon must take care in entering into any such pact that India is well 
nerved and that Indian interests are safeguarded? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And if any possible means ot exchanging ideas between the various 
parts of the Empire,- without sacrificing the interests of India, — could be 
■devised, you are for it? 

A. Yes, 

Q- As regards the social aspects of the cinema, 1 dare say, you are familiar 
with the complaint made. There are three complaints made as regards the 
effect of the cinema in this country as it is now run. First of all, very 
great people, I mean, among Indians, have stated that it has a had effect 
on the people of this country. Secondly, some of the western people com- 
plain that it lowers the western womanhood in the eyes of Indians and that 
a slow poison is being introduced into the minds of Indians, creating a* 
disrespect or disregard for the western civilisation. And the third complaint 
is that the cinema or the methods shown in the cinema stimulate new forms 
of crime. These are the three things which are alleged as the effects of the 
cinema as it is now shown. You are a man of experience in the town and 
1 should like to know your views. 

A. I agree with the first, but not with the second and the third. I agree 
that it has a sort of demoralising effect on the young mind, hut I do not 
think that it lowers the womanhood of the west in the eyes of the people 
here. As a matter of fact, all these things are looked upon as a concomitant 
to liberty and freedom, and female emancipation to which the coming gene- 
rations of India themselves aspire. As regards new forms of crime, I am 
not aware of any new forms of crime that have been stimulated by these 
ohows. 

#. You do think that there is some substance in the complaint about 
demoralising effects 
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A. Yes, on our young men. At the same time I- would not interdict this 
sort of amusement for this reason, that it is taking the place of some other 
amusements which have an equally had effect, for instance, iwiitches ol 
dancing girls. They have become quite sparse now. There is no music now. 

You do not regret it P 

A. I put it this way : nothing has taken its place. 

Of course, nautch girls are becoming unpopular hut the cinema is be- 
coming popular. 

A. They arc becoming unduly unpopular. 

Q. A sort of mock puritanism, rather than real puritnnismP 

A. Yes. So I would not interdict this sort of amusement. T would 
chasten it if I could. 

Q. Two things have been suggested as a remedy. One is the production 
of more Indian films, and the other is a little more strict method of censor- 
ship. Do you agree in that? 

A. Yes. At the same time there is nothing more calculated to appeal to 
the emotional side of human nature than love. 

Q. You cannot avoid love? 

A. Yes. If you make strenuous efforts to avoid love you take away a 
great deal of the emotional part. 

Q. The amusement part of it? 

A. Yes. That demoralising effect to which 1 have referred may he put 
up with to a certain extent, may he tolerated. 

Do you think the demoralising effect is due to the cinema or is due to 
the new conditions which are coming into the country? 

A. it is due to the cinema in so far as those new conditions are brought 
prominently before the public view, but, of course, it is due to the new 
conditions. We in India — for instance, seldom or in very few cases such 
things have come into exislence now,-— hut we in India do not know of love 
preceding marriage. In fact, as you know, (lamhirva vivaha is not the best 
kind of vivuha. 

Q. And you think the love which is created under our system is more 
lasting than the love which precedes marriage? At any rate it is my 
opinion. 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Omen; You have not experienced one of the other kind at all. 

( Lo titfhf rr. } 

Witvrss : hove which precedes marriage is fairly very often permanent. 

('hvi naan : I do not deny that, hut if you take the average — we will not 
enter into a discussion on that. 

You think rhe censorship should not be too strict? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Some people advocate too strict censorship. In fact there has been one 
responsible officer in this city who told us that K() per coni, of tin* stuff siinuM 
be struck off. 

.4. No, I don’t agree with that view. As a matter of fact if you iak * 
away all the love scenes you will take away all the amusement side. 

<jh And kill the trade? 

Mr. drern: And then the young men may go hack l.o the nautcli? 

A. There is no chance of the nautch being revived, but at the same time 
they will become more puritanical in their outlook on life, which is not a 
desirable thing. It makes a man hard hearted. 1 am one of those who can 
lay claim to approaching old age, if not being actually old, and I find that 
a fairly advanced man feels the need of an early training which should have 
trained him to some sort of amusement. Book reading and serious thinking 
for the whole of one’s life is not good. 
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- Chairman : Some lighter side of life is necessary? 

A . There should be some light side. 

Q * And it is better if it begins early, so that they may understand? 

*4. Yes, and I personally am of opinion that we in our system of education 
neglect the aesthetic side of human nature altogether. In the earlier days 
there was poetry for instance. Nothing has taken the place of that poetry 
now. 

Q . Nothing to equal Kalidasa? 

A. No, T am talking of the Punjab. In the Punjab, for instance, Punjabi 
youths were fond of Urdu poetry, hut then Urdu is losing ground and there 
is nothing in place of it. In order to appreciate English poetry you must 
have a very good knowledge of the language, which our young men lack, and 
Hindi not being in vogue is not so much in fashion. 1 do not think that the 
young men coming out of the colleges are really good Hindi scholars, so they 
are out of touch with all sorts of aesthetic life. 

Q. And you think therefore that it will be a serious interference with 
the conditions if you interfere with the films? 

A. Yes, 1 would not interfere too much. 

Q. What is your opinion about classifying certain films as “ for adults 
only”; J mean, prohibiting children from going to those things— -children 
below a certain age, say below 14? 

.1. No. I don't think children below 14 are impressionable in that direction 
from which you want to wean them. 

Q. There is no object in that? 

A. No. 

Q. If at all, the people who should be prohibited are the people between 
14 and 20; that is the period w hen they become precocious. 

A. Yes. As a matter of fact the practice in old times, when I was a boy 
of 14 or 15, was to prevent boys of that age from reciting love poetry or 
even love stories. 

Q. So you would not advocate a system like that? 

.1. No, T wouldn’t. 

Q. You think then that censorship is more or less adequate as it is 
now ? 

.4. Yes. T have not much experience of censorship. I have just been 
appointed a member of the Board of Censors, and so far 1 have given my 
vote only against two films. T don’t know whether the Board will agree to 
it, but j don’t think the censorship ought to be too strict. 

Q. You think it is adequate so far? 

.4. Quite* adequate. 

(). I mean the evil has not attained such magnitude as to call for any 
drastic action. 

A. No. 

Colonel Crawford: I would like to press you a little bit further on your 
statement that you thought films did have some demoralising effect. Are 
you satisfied altogether with the stories of the Western films as they are 
to-day, with the subject matter of the films? 

A. No I am not satisfied with the subject matter. 

Q . You think, if we can find it practicable, that is a point we might look 
intoP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Because a film must always be of entertainment value? 

A. You should not take away its entertainment value At the same time 
you need not depict 

Q. You need not lay too much emphasis on the bad sideP 
A. Tea- 
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Mr. Green: 1 have only one question to ask. I take it that your position 
is that the educative and recreative effects of films counterbalance any 
demoralising effects they may have? 

A. Yes; there is room for improvement. 

Q. Subject also to that proviso? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. N eogy : Raja Sahib, what was the trouble about the co-operative film 
■to which you refer? 

A. I saw T it exhibited last Sunday. It brings into prominence the elasr 
con diet which prevails in the Punjab and it is peculiar to the Punjab aloiu 
which few people outside the Punjab will understand unless they know th« 
whole history of the events which have led up to this conflict. It depicts tli€ 
creditor as a shrewd ma« of business who wants to get full advantage of 
his being in a position to supply money and he takes an improper advantage 
of the needs of the borrower who is a zatnindar; and the warp and woof, 
the underlying basis of this conflict is communal too, because most of the 
creditors are Hindus and most of the borrowers Muhamadans. &> it accen- 
tuates not only that class conflict which prevails between the rural and the 
urban classes, in which most Muhammadans join the Muhammadan side and 
n few of the Hindus join on the Hindu side, it not only accentuates that 
hostility but it also accentuates and aggravates the communal aspect of the 
question. That is why I objected to it. I don’t know whether the Board will 
accept my view; but 1 have sent it in. There was another film which ex- 
hibited the worst scenes of rowdyism in connection with the French Revolu- 
tion, 

Cf. That was a foreign film? 

A. Yes it was a foreign film, “ Orphans of the Storm M . J objected to 
that al>n, hecau.se, although the wiser minds would fake a good lesion from 
it — there are many good lessons to be taken from it, — on the crowd tin* effect 
would not be good. The effect would be that mob rule can achieve much if 
rowdyism is successful in combatting the tyranny of a class. That idea I 
did not want suggested to the people, because, after all, it is not a good idea. 
Now we are advanced enough in our political views to he able to achieve 
without, rowdyism and revolution the changes and reforms that we need. 
The whole idea of constitutional agitation is based upon that. If you bring 
to the notice of the authorities what your complaints and grievances an* 
by simply knocking at their door frequently, you get your grievances redressed 
without having recourse to revolution or rowdyism. 

Chairman : You are very optimistic that way. 

.4. 1 am, because 1 do not think that force is necessary in every case. 
That is the teaching of history and J have two very prominent: instances in 
mind. 

Q . I hope your views are well founded. 

Mr. X coy u : So far as that co-operative film was concerned, is this your 
view’, that although that film might be exhibited without any injurious effect 
in other provinces, having regard to the special circumstances of the Punjab, 
it would have an injurious effect here? That is your view? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now’ on the question of Imperial preference, perhaps you are aware 
that this question was referred to by the Fiscal Commission which was 
appointed in the year 1921-22 by the Government of India and the Commis- 
sion unanimously came to the conclusion that any policy of Imperial pre- 
ierence should not be put into operation until and unless the legislature 
accepted it. The Government of Tndia thereupon practically decided not to 
bring in any measure to give effect to Imperial preference before having the 
matter debated in the Legislature. Now’, is this your view, that although th# 
general question of policy underlying Imperial preference has not been so 
discussed, yet for the purpose of the film industry an exception should be 
made, or that we should wait till the whole principle is discussed 
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A. I would not wait. I do not see that the question of Imperial pre- 
ference comes in very largely into this matter. 

Q . You are thinking more of the propaganda aspect? 

A. Yes. It is not a question of Imperial preference. Simply because the 1 
bugbear of Imperial preference comes in, I don’t think we should give up- 
other good things that come in the wake of it. After all Imperial preference 
is not so bad in itself as to drive out all other considerations. 

Q. The particular aspect of the film industry that appeals to you most is 
that it is a very powerful engine of propaganda and for that purpose it is 
necessary that India and the other parts of the Empire should know each 
other better through this agency? 

J. Y*‘S. quite right. 

Q And that, / think, can he brought about the co-operation of the 
Governments of different parts of the Empire. If the Governments were to 
undertake a sort of an exchange of films produced in their respective parts 
of the Empire iur exhibition — that would be the most effective way of doing 
it ? 

A. 1 am not able to give an opinion as to whether the one way is better 
than the other. After all Government agency is not so automatic in its 
operation as the agency of the trade. 

ty. Hut that presupposes that Indian films will he acceptable to other 
parts of the British Empire. Having regard to the present poor quality of 
Indian films, is there any guarantee that the films that any trailer will 
send out; from here will find a market- in other parts of the Empire? 

A. I cannot say. All that I can say is that the good which can be 
achieved by this means is what was achieved by the South African Deputa- 
tion that came here last winter. I do not know what erroneous notions they 
had about Indian life. Probably they thought all Indians were, as the 
Chairman has remarked, coolies; hut when they came here they had oppor- 
tunities of seeing tilings for themselves and they came to know that wo are 
as much human beings as they are. 

Q. \ oil contemplate the condition in which South Africans will have an 
opportunity of seeing films of this country and its people? 

A. Yes. 

(J. That presupposes that the film will be acceptable to the South Africans 
from t lie point of view’ of quality. May 1 read out to you a statement made 
bv a European police officer. He says “ Theoretically the proposition is 
admirable but I cannot see how it can he given practical form except on 
the basis of an equal exchange of films. Indian films are as yet neither 
numerous nor. to Western eyes, attractive enough to excite much demand 
outside India. Any policy of exchange whereby British interests would 
profit to a greater degree than India will he regarded hv Indian politicians 
and by the Indian public — and perhaps with justice- -a. s exploitation 

A- If ynu can find a better way of introducing that aim without intro- 
ducing into it any controversial matter. T quite agree that it would he better. 

Q. So you are anxious to have a sort of propaganda carried on with the 
help of films? You are not so keen on Imperial preference as such? 

A. Xo. No. 

f'n/o #»<■■/ ('nnrfonl: Arising out of one very interesting question that Mr. 
Neogy asked about the co-operative picture, you pointed out, that communai 
differences were a distinct difficulty in the way of Indian pictures; T mean, 
where different sections of the community were brought out in an unfavour- 
abh' light. To what extent should we pay attention to particular communal 
differences? 

,1. I think to a great extent. 

Q We must admit it is a difficulty we cannot get over at present. 

A. There are scenes which are free from all objection I could point out 
w* ^or instance, there are scenes in Akhar’s life or Jehangir’s life; 
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Akhnr seated with his Darbar which comprised both Hindu and Muhammadan 
officials. Any incident from Akhur's or Jehangirs life would be attractive 
to both .Hindus and Muhammadans. Then there are scenes from the 
Ha may an a and the Mahubharata which would attract largely Hindu audi- 
ences but they would not be in any way annoying or displeasing to Muham- 
madans. 

Q- Supposing for instance you wanted to build up a story having a moral 
efiert, an 1 vm show a young man in life getting into difficulties because he 
goes to a money-lender well, at the moment money-lenders mainly belong to 
one section of the community, would you have to cut that outr' 

A. In provinces other than the Punjab I would not object to it. For 
instance in the Horn bay presidency, in the United Provinces, 1 would not 
object because there the borrower and the money-lender are both Hindus. 

Mr. A< ’of/ 1 /; Has this conflict between the borrower and the money-lender 
assumed a communal aspect here :' 

A. It has in the Punjab. 

Cohmcl Crawford : And that, makes it necessary for us to be careful. I 
only bring up the point as showing one difficulty in the way of developing our 
Indian pictures. 

■1. ^ es. but apart from that you can have stories which would be free 
irom that sort ol objection. You can have incidents from the history of 
India which would not labour under the same difficulty. 

Q' Hut. that does circumscribe to a certain extent the scope of the scenario 
writer and the story writer. 


Written Statement of Mr. S. D. PURI, Proprietor, Gaiety Theatre, 
dated the 2fth November 1927. 

lN-rnonrcToiiY. 

1. Yes, 1 am a member of the firm of Messrs. M. 1). Puri and Sons of 
Lahore who were the first to start, cinema, exhibition in the Punjab. We do 
renting of films as well. Two wrestling mutches films wore made under my 
direction and then they were hired out in the Punjab. The experience was 
quite a novel one as it was quite different from what is done outside India. 
We are in this business since 1912. T have also studied nearly every place of 
the Industry. 

G KN KUA L. 

2. (1) Indians oi the educated class frequent cinemas in large numbers, 

(2) The illiterate class is only half of the educated class. The attendance of 

both the classes is insignificantly on the increase. This refers to the Punjab 
of which I have practical experience of 15 years. 

(b) Even cinemas in the European quarters have a large number of 
Indian audience while those in the Indian quarters compose of purely of 
Tndian audience. 

(c) The percentage of children is about 4 per cent, in the European 
quarters and 10 pei cent, in the Tndian quarters, while adolescents of 
'impressionable age represent about a third of the audience in the European 
quarter and little more in the Indian quarters. 

Part I. 

Film Industry in India. 

3. Indian subjects produced in India or abroad, fighting serials and wild 
west dramas with plenty of action, are most popular with, an Indian audeiricc. 
Rig speculator dramas are also liked very much by the Indians. 

4. No, the exhibitors are not able to do what ought to be done on account 
«of the numerous difficulties in their way. For want of Tndian subjects they 
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are too few to meet the demand. It is* very hard -to cope with the demand 
of every Province every one ha* its own language, customs, legends and 
ideals (Bombay is the only province which is supporting its own cinema 
production and no other province can boast of even half a dozen films of 
equal merit). 

5. Indian films depicting Indian life are not readily available (except 
for Bombay) as there is not a single producing company who has half a 
dozen films that would be appreciated in the whole of India. 

(a) Considering the age ol the film industry in India, Bombay has done 
very well with its limited means and the little financial support it has had. 
.But still they are iar behind the Western films which are miles ahead. Film 
produced in Bombay are improving in every detail day by day taking into 
consideration that they have not up-to-date lighting arrangements and have 
to fall back upon natural light. 

(b) They are popular with Indian audiences and not with the European 
audiences. Hindu mythological films are popular with Hindus only. There 
have been only a couple of films which have been popular with both the Hindus 
and the Mohanmiadans. Social and detective, adventure of mixed plot 
would be popular with both the communities. 

(c) Certainly it is more profitable to show an Indian produced film to a 
purely Indian audience, but Europeans and educated Indians to some extent 
prefer foreign made films because of the poor quality of the latter. The 
few successful Indian films are “ The Light of Asia ** (produced in India by 
Indians and then sent to Germany for developing and printing) Bamayan ? \ 

Mahabliarat ha “ Krishna Jumna ”, “ Leila Majmt ”, “ Khirin l-'arhad 
“ Nalladamayant i ”, “ Dlmiv Charita ”, ‘ ‘Gulbakulvi ”, and fev. others 

f>. (a) Yes. 

<M Mythological films would appeal most strongly to the educated and 
the i [literate classes of the Indians in general. 

(1) Indian historical and social subjects have a great appeal to the edu- 
cated Indians. 

(2) Legends, kisses, adventure, detective and fast action (also subjects 
with a religious tinge) would go a very long way with the illiterate class. 

7. There i> no difficulty in obtaining films for British t loops. Indian 
troops are too lowly paid in afford to see and pay lor the cinema tickets, 
otherwise the same pictures that appeal to the illiterate Indian will be good 
enough for them. 

8. (V/) No one of those branches of the industry is satisfactorily work- 
’Ug. The policy of live and let live and co-operation is entirely lacking. 

ib) Production. — The difficulty is felt to a great extent for lack of help 
from the Government . Military. Indian States, and private bodies to facilitate 
the production in staging and taking exteriors such as use of the oriental 
places, troops, railway trains, steamers, aeroplanes, etc., etc. India is a 
country for wonderful old buildings and the best scenery of the world and the 
inexhaustive literature tor plots. But there is not a single studio which 
lias up-to-date modern lighting arrangements (as every thing is done by 
day-light). The initial cost is so much that no private enterprise ventures 
to help the industry. 

Distribution. — The distribution in India is only to the benefit of the 
distributor and there is very little for scope for the independent exhibitor. 
There are only three large distributors in India. 

(1) Messrs. Madnn Theatres Limited. — They practically get the cream of 
the world’s production by paying prohibitive royalty on the film rights. They 
have a chain of over sixty theatres and some more are associated with them. 
They outbid others as they are sure of about 100 theatres run, which are 
in every town of importance. If an independent distributor ventures to buy 
a big film the circuit of 100 theatres of Messrs. Madan Theatres Limited is 
closed for them. And he is lucky if he even makes as much as he has spent 
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(2) Messrs. Universal Pictures Corporation . — They have four offices in- 
India including the head office in Bombay. This company only handles i{> 
own productions made in America and turns out one or two at the most, 
big films in the year, the rest are second class and third class. This concern 
has only to pay the customs duty (the cost of copies is quite insignificant 
and the staff). They do the best business out of the lot. Exhibitors taking 
their supply from them have to take all kinds of films. 

(3) Messrs. ]*athr — India. — For a long time they had only one office in 
Btunbay ; only in this year they have opened branches in few places. As 
they have to pay for the films and duty they buy the second class films from 
few producers and the whole turnout of Messrs. Pat. he, France and America. 
The rest of the distributors buy whatever is left by the above companies and 
that is not much good to the exhibitor. 

Exhibition . — The exhibitor being the backbone of the industry, is the only 
one to suffer at the hands of every one. It. is nothing but the miserable 
monotony of the industry for him. Every person of little- concern of Govern- 
ment' Railway, Police, Municipality, Electric Supply Company, any one and 
every one who can put a spoke in the running wheel of the showman jumps 
at the throat of the showman to extort free tickets and get them not only 
for himself but for his friends and relatives (tvilh the result every show of 
the cinema is lull of about 25 per rent, free ticket holders). There can he 
no stop to this unhealthy practice as it would he fatal to the showman. Gov- 
ernment or any other body cannot uproot it. (If 1 appear in the witness box 
and am asked lo explain I will do it) Now after paying for tin* Theatre rent, 
prohibitive film hire, staff, advertising, electric current (Thu electric com- 
panies show no concession in this part of tin* country for the huge amount ni 
f urreni used l>\ the cir. as is done in Bombay) and other expenses, the 
showman is in a hopeless state of affairs. It is always a question of how to 
make two etuis moot for the showman and if he saves at all it is only his 
bread and butter. As a matter of fact the shown'. an sweats for the* U-uefil 
of the producer and the distributor. Most of the ci nomas are working 
because the exhibitor has irone so deep in it. that In* cannot leave il . 

1). As above stated, it is difficult, to get good films on reasonable hire 
for the independent exhibitor. The public is not in the least concerned with 
it as every town of importance has a cinema, either of Messrs. Mndnn Theatres 
or associated with it, and the public does not fed the pinch. Most of the 
Exhibitors are owners of the theatres or have taken them on long lease 
otherwise many would have closed down long since. The question of bread 
and butter makes them limp on. Mesxr-. Modan Theatres Limited buying 
the best films of the world’s market is as good as a monopoly. They corner 
the best films and reap the harvest. 

10. Every independent showman has l.o do block and blind hooking. First, 
run or key theatres exist in India and over 80 per cent, are owned by Messrs. 
Madau Theatres Limited. 

11. No. None at all except Bombay and Calculi a and in these places the 
majority of the cinemas are of Madan Theatres Limited. 

12. The public will hesitate to go to cinemas if tlmre is any entertainment 
tax. One rupee is just one rupee and one rupee and two annas is like two 
rupees gone out of one pocket. There is no justification for the entertain- 
ment tax when the tax has been taken off theatres. The only innocent 
amusement is the cinema while races, dances and others shows are more 
expensive for the average person in India where people have cinema shows for 
four annas. The tax would be a great drain to the average takings: of the 
cinemas. 

13. The custom tariff does not effect the showman much. If cut down it 
will only swell the pockets of the renter who will not give any rebate to the 
showman. To promote the industry customs duty should he cut down to 
a nominal figure for the raw films (unexposed negatives and positives) and 
machinery of all its branches. This will mean a great encouragement to the 
coining enterprisers and specially to the new men. 
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14. Yes, it would help the industry to a great exte nt in the long run. 
Having first had knowledge in this line my opinion is that it should be done 
^is soon as possible. 'Lately there has been a good demand of such films from 
the Punjab Government and some Indian States hut these are not available 
3n the market. 

15 The conditions are favourable in this country for film production, that 
is cheap labour, good light, the world’s l>est scenery, and natural settings ; 
the only drawbacks are the modern lighting outfit. Government's co-opera- 
tion and finance. 

1 (i. No, here avo are lacking to a great extent. The cinema industry is 
bound to develop in India and will advance by leaps and bounds as soon as 
some financiers turn their mind towards it. For this purpose schools should 
be opened to tench every phase of the industry such as there are in other 
countries of the West. Government has been neglectful in not sending even 
a single person out of the industry on scholarship tor training in this line. 
Every Provincial Government should give land on long lease and financial 
help for the production of the films. 

17, Not. for u long time, because the biggest Indian concern has not given 
any encouraging report, so far. 

18. The Provincial Government- schools should have an up-to-date studio, 
laboratory aiid competent stuff which should teach this art to students and 
these 'diouM also he let out to the producing companies as they cannot 
afford what is most essential for the better pictures. 

HI. The '-ost. cf the film production as little in India as the quality is 
.poor in comparison with the western films. 

20. Yes, jt would mean heavy expenses to start with but then there will 
be an income from the fees of the students and from the hire of the studio and 
the staff. Certainly it is justifiable as there will be a lot of labour employed. 

21. The Government should do all in its power to have propaganda films in 
connection with their own departments, Education. Agriculture. Sanitation, 
•etc. I am of opinion that it is most undesirable to control the entertain- 
ment of the public when it is open to everybody to take part in it. An far 
as the Government is concerned, the existing safeguard is quite sufficient. 
Of course it would mean a lot if a law is passed to show one reel of instruc- 
tive film in every programme which should be supplied to the' showman free 
»by the Government. 


Films of the* British Commonwealth . 

22. (a) It is not safe and healthy to force the public to pay and see what 
they do not care to see. Either there should be a home love and love of its 
industry like the Germans have or the goods should be of equal merit and at 
the same price. British films are not of the same standard as the American 
ones and they are more expensive. When people do not patronise, from 
a national point of view, Indian made films it will not be possible to show 
■British films. The educated Indians hesitate to spread money on the Indian 
films as they are crude and it w ill not be safe to use force and legislation with 
respect to this. As soon as the British films are of equal quality, the public 
•will force the exhibitor to show those to them. Nowadays it is not the 
pleasure of the exhibitor but of the public. 

(b) It will be against the interests of the Indian film industry. As Indian 
productions are of poor quality there is no chance of reciprocity. 

(c) No. 

23. (a) To a great extent. It will promote understanding between each 
other. 

f h) Bv interchange of locally made films of new handicrafts, industrial 
institution*, etc. Every Government should cither give contracts to a firm 
■or employ its own men and have the films made. 
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Paht 2. 

Social aspect and control. 

24. (a) No. 

(b) No. 

(r) Immoral films depicting the nude should not be allowed. 

(</) {D Yes. 
i2) Yes. 

(v) No, I certainly challenge this. As it is the product of the dead 
hearts and t lie old ladies who must say something to gossip about. I do 
admit that there have been few bad films hut they did not come into the 
market; the censor took care of that. These people go so far that only the 
other day they said that war films should not be shown to the children as 
they create a war spirit. Well, that is a limit! We certainly want out- 
children to kimw all about the war as they arc the coming generation. The 
verdict of Judge Men Lindsey who has presided for 27 years in the juvenile 
court at Denver is that the movies has no effect of crime on the children. 
The little complaint there was that the criminals have taken to motor cur 
robberies, the tend of the criminal is stronger than the average man and if 
the movies had not come in he would have done it, taking the advantage of 
the speed. Even the cinema learnt this from lion-cinema people. It would 
ho jusl a> well to *top t he import of the Autocars as to cry over and blame 
the cinema. 

if) This does not arise. 

2o. To a certain extent, but the present censorship covers it. 

2b. (a) ('are. should !>* taken. 

(f>) I know ol only one instance, “ Xur Johan 

27. i»m Xu, I do not think it has a tendency to lower Western ideals 
before Eastern eye'*. The educated class too intelligent to form this idea, 
and the masses are only interested with the plot and the fast action of the 
film. 

(M I know that films shown in India must also be exhibited abroad. T 
strongly object, m films being produced when they have only one object, to 
misrepresent Eastern, ff a Westerner wants to ridicule, there is a man shown 
in Eastern costume culled a Raja or Nawab and such impossibilities are 
shown that we do not imagine them in whole of our lift*. Treachery, mis- 
chief. blackhearl, and everything had is represented in the pictures by Indiana 
and utter impossibilities. Our customs and manners are also misrepresented. 
The verilicat inn of this can la* seen from the following films:--- 

Sailor Made Man, Master Key, The Palace of the Darkened Windows, 
Rride ]*?, Round the World in 18 Days, 
and there are many others which misrepresent us. The Government and the 
censor has been absolutely neglectful towards this point. 

28. (a) and (b). No such films are allowed to be shown. 

20. No. it will only help the showman to client the public. As my experi- 
ence is from woman to woman when people see this note that children under 
uch and such age have lw?en stopped to see this film they flock to the cinema 
hoping to see something extraordinary. 

3(>. No. this will add another worry to the exhibitor, to argue nt the time 
of the show with every hoy and his guardian about the age of the child, and 
no good will come out of this law. 

111. Yes. 

32. Yes. provided the censors are broadminded. T suggest that a law 
should he framed to ban all the productions of the company who produces 
even one film in which Indians are either ridiculed or misrepresented. 

33. (a) Unreasonably strict censorship would undoubtedly interfere with 
the recreation of the people. 
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(b) It will certain! v begin with dropping the audience at the cinemas and 
in the end the drop will be very high and harmful to the industry. 

(c) Yes. 

34. (a) Yes. 

(1) As most of the distribution companies are in Bombay and Calcutta 
they have their business running there. They also have relations and 
influence there. The films are passed by the censors, shown in those cities. 
They go to another province. The showman pays the hire, advertises 
and booms the film. The show starts or is about to start. He get an order 
to stop the film. Of the order comes the next day. And the showman can- 
not- get back the rent paid on that film, 

(2) It will help the real man who suffers the most. 

(3) The board should l>e constituted of all classes of people, officials and 
non-officials, and from every community. 

(4) Delhi, it fxdng quite central to all India and the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

<b) No, there should be only one competent board and then the Deputy 
Commissioner is always supreme in his district, to see and ban a film if 
considered necessary. 

(r) Now this does not arise. 

(d) As at present by censorship fees on films examined. 

35. (a) An experienced broad minded censor, whole time, well paid, with 
an advisory board will be the* best. 

(b) In the Punjab they are dead hearts and not broad minded. 

3fi>. (n) Already replied to in 34 (u) (1). 

(b) This does not arise. 

37. (a) Yes. 

(M No. 

3*. There have been some instances. “The Ten Commandments' 

“ Orphans of the Storm ”, “ Turki Floor Yir Durgadas ” and others. 

39. I have no knowledge. 

40. No, this will lead to another branch of free tickets. Will do no good 
as the Press Act is quite clear. 

41. Yes, and a good hit in Indian productions. 

42. Yes, I suggest their inclusion in the advisory board or the censor 
boards ns the case may be. 

43. (<i) No let of facilities in the reduction of duty and handle should 
be given to the person of the company importing educational films. 

(b) To encourage education by films which have all along proved so 
successful in every propaganda work. So much so that at the time of Great 
War recruiting was clone with the help of the films, which proved very suc- 
cessful. Researches are also being filmed and there are many other things 
which Indian students here will never see that they can film and give 
first hand knowledge. The duty on the machinery should also be reduced 
to help the new work and other enterprisers of the industry. The cinama 
having such forceful strength, advantage should he taken of its good quality 
and the country uplifted. The cinema with its universal language will very 
soon accomplish what will take years to do. 

(r) 43 (a) covers this question. 

44. The public is the only body that keeps the film standard. The majority 
of the press does not write (until forced) against the cinema or the films for 
fear of losing the packet of free tickets. 

45. No, the censor is there and does it when it is necessary. 

46 . Not necessarily. 
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Written Statement of the Manager, Star Cinema, Lahore, dated the 

24th November 1927. 

1. No. 

2. (» Only 10 per cent. 

3. Dramatic and social films. 

4. The exhibitors are catering for Indian audience specially. 

5. (a) Yes. 

(h) Yes. 

fr) Both are profitable. “ Passion M of Sharda Film Company, Bombay. 

6. ( b ) (1) Social and Mythology. 

(2) Dramatic and thrilling Western serials. 

8. ih) To correct their Urdu titles. 

11. We have sufficient facility. 

Not at present. 

15. Provided they supply films cheaper than Western Companies. 

24. yh) ‘ Sati Sirdarva.' 

f r) No such crime is known as yet in this Province. 

20. (a) These films must he censored at once. 

(b) We don’t know the whereabouts of these films. 

28. (a) No. 

(b) No. 

31. in) Yes. 

32. There must be one Censor throughout India. 

30. \a) Wc like the Bombay and the Calcutta systems, and the censor 
must he a highly qualified man. 

37. (M No. 

3S. •'* Orphans of the Storm.” 

40. These are not necessary. No. 

44. By advertising and Press reviews. 

45. ( b) These must be registered and properly licensed. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. S. D. PURI, Proprietor of the Gaiety Theatre, 
and Mr. RAM PERSHAD MARWA, Proprietor of the Star 
Theatre (who was accompanied by the Manager of the Star 
Theatre), on Saturday, the 26th November 1927. 

Chairman.: Mr. Puri, how long have you had the Gaiety ? 

A . Since 1917. 

Q. And Mr. Per shad has had the Star Cinema for how long? 

Mr. Puri: 1 year. 

Q. Only one year? Did you build it yourself or did you rent it? 

Mr. Pershad: I rented it. 

Q. Who built it? 

A. Dadabhay, a Parsi. 

Mr. Puri: I think I can tell you the history. The Star Cinema was 
started in 1920. Tt was built by one Mr. Tody, the proprietor of a theatrical 
company. Tt was in conjunction with Mr. Pellier of Quetta. He was running 
the Empire Cinema here. Mr. Pellier was running it for a long time, then 
Madams took it over when they took over Pellier’s concerns. Then Madans 
closed it down in 1926 and after a few months this gentleman took over the 
place. 
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Q . Haw many theatres have Mad a ns here? 

A . They have two cinemas now in Lahore. They had 4 before. 

Q. They dosed down two? 

A . One they converted into a dance hail, the Empire Theatre; and the 
other one they closed down. It used to be called the Empress. 

Q. Why did they close it down? 

A. I was competing with them at t lie Gaiety Theatre. My cinema is in 
the city. 

( \) . Anri this gf-ntlemau. Mr. Pershaid, has taken it over? 

A. lie took it over after a few months. 

Q. Is he succeeding? 

A. He is doing very well. 

Q. lh.it what pictures are you showing? 

Mr. Perxhad : Mixed; Indian and Western films. 

Q. Von have had the Theatre one year now. 

A . Yes. 

Q. How many Indian pictures have you shown? 

A. I show two pictures a month. 

Q. Where do you get your Indian films? 

The Manager: From Bombay, the Sharda Company, the Kohinoor Com- 
pany, the Krishna Company. 

Q. Are they popular here? 

A. Yes. 

(J. Do people crowd to both Indian shows? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You get better audiences lor Indian shows than tor Western shows,?' 

A , They are about equal. 

Q. How many nights do you run Indian pictures. 

A, Four nights or three nights. 

Mr. A t op \f : Two shows every day ? 

.4. Yob. 

Chairman : Western pictures similarly? 

A. Yes. 

Q . How much do you get on an average from your box office collection on 
a week day? If you are afraid of the income-tax people you need not answer. 
You might give us a statement confidentially. Have you any objection to 
giving us a confidential statement on condition that we will not give you 
up to the imome-tax people? 

A. Very well. Sir. 

Q. But Madans found it a failure in that quarter whereas these people 
are succeeding: how do you explain that? 

Mr. Puri: I explained the same thing to Mr. J. J. Madan of Calcutta 
when he waH down here before closing their place. I told him one General 
Manager had to look after 4 theatres and the Manager could not take as 
much interest in a concern as a proprietor can. 

tj). Within how many months did the other people start ? 

The Manager: We started after 9 months. 

Q. And it is proving a success in your hands? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Is it because he only exhibits his own pictures in the other two theatre* 
and does not take on any other pictures? 

Mr. Puri: Once in a hlue moon he does. 



Q. So that the public of Lahore become familiar with his pictures shown 
in the other two theatres, and this theatre could not be successful. But you 
are able to exhibit other films. You take your Western films from whom? 

The Manager: These days we are taking them from Madam*. At first we 
were taking them from the Vniversnl Film Company in Lahore. 

Q. After he has shown them in his two theatres? 

A. We are taking 2ml run or 3rd run films. 

Q. That is what 1 mean. You take the pictures from Madan after ho 
has exhibited them in bis own theatres? 

.1. Yes, Sir, after an interval of (> months or a year. 

Q. But still they are old ones. You are content to show old ones? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Why did you give up the Universal or other agency from whom you wore 
buying before? 

.4. These pictures are more popular? 

Q. Do you get them on bettor terms? 

.4. They are both cheaper and more popular — Madan's films. 

Q. What does Madan charge you on an average? Does he sell or hire. 

Mr. Vvn: Wo all hire. 

Q. How much does he charge yon? 

.4. ft depends on the quality of the film. 

Q. Is it a percentage? 

.4. No. Sir; it is a fixed hire depending on the quality of the film. 

Q. You settle it for each film? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And you, Mr. Puri, you also take them for your theatre? 

.4. Sometimes we do take them from Madan's. 

y. And you also hire from other people like the Iniversal and Pa the? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also run Indian pictures? 

A. Yes. 1 do. Twice a month. 

Q. What is your experience, does the Indian public take to Indian 
•pictures? Are they becoming popular in Lahore? 

.4. They arc becoming popular but only a particular class of film. 

Q. Mythology? 

1. Mythology would go only with Hindus; and if it is a Muhammadan 
play it would go only with Muhammadans. There are only one or two films 
that will go with both audiences. 

Q. What are they? Social films? 

.4. Yes, social films. There was one picture 1 screened some time ago — 
“ Kala Nag M ; it was not successful to me as regards the box-office receipts 
but from the educated audience point of view it was successful. 

Q. Was it a social drama? 

A. Yes, a social drama. It was produced by the Kohinoor Film Company 
of Bombay. 

Q. Do Madam* show any Indian pictures at all here in their theatres? 

4. They used to show Indian pictures in their Bhnti Gate theatre. They 
showed a couple of films last year, one of them is known as “ Turki Hoor 
and that was a huge success. There was also another Indian film which they 
showed and which went well in the Excelsior theatre. Then that film was 
passed on to the Empire cinema. It was produced in Italy under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. J. Madan and his wife. The name of the film is “ Savitri 
It was very popular here amongst the Hindus. Most of the educated people 
knoiv the whole story because it was a text taught in every school here some 
Tears ago. 
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Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting their films ? 

A . Yes, we have great difficulty. 

Q . What is the difficulty? 

A. Our audiences generally like either Indian subjects or serials or wild 
wesj; dramas with plenty of action. 

Q. Do the audience care much for passionate love scenes where there is 
long kissing, embracing and so on? 

A . Not much. 

Q. When you exhibit Indian films, do the educated Indians come there in 
such large numbers as when you exhibit western films? 

A. There is a slight falling off in the number of educated Indians when 
we show Indian pictures. 

Q. What, class of people have you in mind when you speak of the educated 
people? Do you mean people who live in English style? 

A. Yes, people who live in English style don’t come to see Indian pictures, 
also those who adopt English manners don’t can* to see Indian pictures. 

(J. In what- class of films was there a slight falling off? 

A. If we put up a mythological play, all educated people come to see 
it, but if it is a social drama, they don't care to come. In the case oi the 
mythological play they merely come for the religious aspect of it. 

Q. Now, social dramas apparently depict their anglicised life, so far as 1 
have seen such pictures, and they show the weakness of the anglicised Indian’s 
life? 

A. Yes, these social dramas are generally against anglicised Indians. 

Q. It is more or less a caricature of the anglicised India? 

A. Yes, but these social dramas are slightly exaggerated. That is one of 
the reasons why they don’t like these social dramas; and they also do not 
like t<> la* ridiculed. It is this class of social dramas that the tmglicis.-d 
Indian does not care to see. 

Q. Do you think that the educated Indian does not go to see these films 
because the technique is not good? 

A. Of course, the technique is very poor, and he does complain a lot 
about it. 

Mr. N cog y: You mean they may be prepared to put up with poor technique 
in the case of mythological films, because the subjects treated there have a 
particular attraction for them, but not in the case of the social dramas? 

A. There is another aspect which 1 forgot to mention in my Report, and 
that is, the sub-titles of the Indian pictures are too suggestive, to which I 
personally object-. When they put up a sub-title, it is too suggestive, it is 
too blunt. 

Chairman : Lot me have an instance. 

A. I was seeing a picture at the Universal Picture House called the 
“ Shire Fazur”. and in one of the sub-titles it was written “ Youth. Beauty 
and Love at your disposal ” ; and a girl is saying this to a man. It is 
certainly rather too blunt in a garden scene. I wonder how the censors 
passed such a sub-title. 

Colonel Crawford: In what language is that sub-title? 

A. It was in four languages. As a matter of fact, I have been questioned 
by litany European ladies and gentlemen about these sub-titles, and they have 
also complained to me about such sub-titles. 

Mr. Neogy: Do they go to see the Indian pictures? 

A. Sometimes. 

Chairman: You say that some Europeans and Anglo-Indians do go to see r 
Indian pictures ? 

A . Yes, some of them do go. 
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Q. Is there any falling off in the number of Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
when you exhibit Indian pictures? 

.4. I do not know whether the manager of the Universal Picture House 
v, mild like to hear it, hut there were some European ladies and gentlemen 
present in his theatre, and they were asked to come and see an Indian 
picture even without paying anything, but they did not care to come in 
at all. They came to see the cinema, but when they learnt that it was 
an Indian show, they did not care for it. They did not care to see it, 
though they were given the option of a free look at the picture. 

Q . Do you think it is a prejudice? 

.1. I have got no idea of wlmt it is. 1 remember having shown two pictures 
»n Kashmir this year. One was “ The Light of Asia ” and another was “ A 
Thousand and One Niirhis". 1 showed both these pictures there and there 
wa s a packed house every time. The audience included all the Europeans in 
the station, and they all appreciated both the dramas. 1 showed these films 
twice in the European club, and everybody appreciated both the films. “ The 
Light of Asia ” was produced in India with western assistance, hilt it was 
printed and developed in Germany. 

O. I suppose your theatres are in the Indian quarters? 

.1. Yes, in Lahore my theatre is in the Indian quarters, and in Kashmir 
it is in the civil station. 

Q. There is very little European population then*, is there not? 

,1. My chief clients are Europeans. 1 have been running cinemas for tho 
last 12 or Id years in Lahore. I have got about 15 years experience in the 
line. I have been running cinemas in Indian States and military stations. 

Q. Now. 1 suppose the so-called illiterate classes like action scenes? 

A . Yes, they also like a lot of fighting. 

(,h Have any of yon Ihojighf of producing films yourself? 

/I. Yes, sir. 1 had this idea in mind for yen rs and years, and before the 
failure of the Alliance Hank of India I was going to float a concern myself. 
Here i< a prospectus of the concern that 1 proposed to float in those days 
( A copy of the prosperous was handed in bv the witness to the Committee). 
1 had everything ready, hut owing to flu* failure of the Alliance Hank 1 had 
to abandon the idea altogether. 

Q. Do you find great difficulty in getting films? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. What is your difficulty? Do you mean there are not sufficient distri- 
buting agencies ? 

.4. There are sufficient distributing agencies, but. the difficulty comes in 
with regard to hire. We have to pay large sums for hire. 

Q. Hut we .are told that you ran get the American films very cheap if 
you buy them direct? What is the largest amount you have to pay? 

.4. For a. film like “The Thiel of Bagdad ”, our friends lately paid about 
Rs. 1,800 for a week’s run. 

Q. How much did they make ont of it? 

.4. They got about Rs. 500 profit for a week’s run. 

Q. What is the lowest amount they have paid ? 

.4. Rs. 250 for a three days’ run. 

(}. What is your lowest amount. Mr, Puri? 

.4. My lowest lias been about Rs. 125, Rs. 130 or Rs. 150, and the highest 
has been over Rs. 1,000. 

Q. 1 sup] lose you do not complain of a loss? 

.4. We are just buttering our bread, that is all. 

Q. What is the difficulty? Have you to buy only through a particular 
agency or what? 

.4. Blind and block booking are very prominent. 



Q. Are you obliged to take films in a lot? 

4. No film hiring company will give us one picture if we want one, and 
if they do agree to hire only one? picture, it will be at such a prohibitive 
rate that we should not be ubte to make both ends meet. 1 wanted to hire 
“ The Thiel of Bagdad ”, for the second run, and Madans wanted Rs. 2,500 
for it, but if w r e were prepared to take some other pictures along w T ith it, 
w© would probably have got it for less. No distributor will give us one or 
two pictures only. 

Q. How do the distributors get their pictures? Do they get them in 
blocks ? 

A. If you will kindly refer to page 2 of my statement, 1 have given lull 
details there. 

Q. Now% what is your remedy for the difficulty? 

4. There is no remedy. Madans are adventureous people and they have 
got a lot of money. I don’t grudge them that, there is nothing to prevent 
them from having the monopoly. There is really nothing much to worry about 
it. When Mr. j. J. Madan went to America to sell off his company there 
he evidently gave the Americans a somewdiat bombastic idea about India and 
her people. Since then the United Artists and Paramount and a few other 
companies have sent out their representatives to tour round this country, 
and probably a couple of those companies will open their branch offices over 
here. Then there will he a chance for more pictures to come in. Some of 
the pictures which Madans are getting from them will he available to tin* 
other exhibitors as well when those firms open their branches here. Alter 
all, Madans are holding their own pictures and they will never give them 
to me for first, run. 1 don’t think any action is possible in this matter. 

Mr. Vershad : I agree with that view. 

Chairman : Mr. Puri, do you know of any exhibitor who has got hi** mvn 
theatre r 

A. I have got my own theatre. 

Q. How many cinemas are there in Lahore? 

A. There are six cinemas in Lahore and one in the Cantonment, altoge- 
ther there are 7. 

Q. Do Madans own any theatre here? 

A. No, sir, blit they have leased some from the other proprietors. 

(f. You are the only exhibitor who owns n theatre? 

A. Yes. As a matter of fact, the land was given to us by Government 
in the year 1010 for a nominal price of Rs. 10,000. Wo had to pay another 
Rs. 8,000 a couple of years ago. The Government gave us the land to build 
a cinema in that quarter to provide heal tv amusement lor the city people 
of Lahore, for practically half the price. 

It is a very interesting fact. You say the Government gave you the 
land for building a cinema for half the price? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Now, you would like to have this “ block ” and “ blind ” hooking 
abolished ? 

A. If the Government can help the exhibitor in that direction. 

Q. Does not the system of “ block” and “blind ” booking prevail in the 
west ? There they have to take from the producer even before he produces 
the picture. Here you know what you are bargaining for, and you know it 
consists of A, B or C films? 

A. Tn 75 or 80 per cent, of cases we know what they are. 

(?. They have already been run in the west, and you know the quality 
and so on from the magazines? 

A. Yes. 

#. You are forced to resort to “blind” and “block” booking and da 
.▼ou think that system will gradually disappear if there are more distributing 
agencies of good quality films? 
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A. 1 don’t think there will be more distributing agencies as far as India 
is concerned for a long time to come. If any English or American were to 
*et up{ an office in competition with Madans, there is no likelihood of another 
Madan coming up, because Madans themselves have not shown very promising 
results during the last few years. 

Q. And yet they are spreading their nets? 

A. They are overdoing it. 

Q. I suppose you have no entertainment tax here? 

A. No, nor am ) in favour of it. 

if. 1 suppose you are in favour of encouraging the Indian industry H 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that customs duty should be enhanced on films? 

A. Customs duty curtailed on the entertainment films will do no good to 
the exhibitor. We won t get any rebate from the distributor. It can remain 
just us it is on the entertainment films. 

Q. Do you think there is n chance for the Indian industry to grow if you 
allow western films to come in as freely as they dop 

A. i have suggested that the duty to bo levied on machinery and raw 
material should only be nominal. 

Q. Do you also advocate the quota system? Being an exhibitor your- 
self, I should like to have your opinion? 

A. I am not in favour of it, hut I don’t mind if there is compulsion to 
show instructional films. 

if. You say that you are against the quota system, but you know that the 
English jK'Ople are submitting to it. So 1 ask you if, as an exhibitor, you 
would he prepared to agree to the quota system? 

A. I don't think so. 

Q. Then you are not patriotic? 

A. It is a question of bread and butter, and if legislation is going to take 
away that bread and butter, I should not be able to do anything at all. 
First, of all I have to think of myself and then of ray country. 

if. The British Exhibitor has consented to it? 

A. But look at the quality of their pictures. 

Q. Do you think the quality of the English pictures is much better than 
the Indian? 

.4. Yes. 

(f. Have you exhibited any social drama pictures? 

A. 1 think 1 did show one a couple of years ago, 1 don't remember 
exactly what it was. 

Q. Are there any British social drama pictures anywhere here? 

.4. I am afraid not, but 1 will let you know if you like. 

Q. I should like to see some English social drama, because I don’t remem- 
ber having seen any. T want to sec whether it differs really from the 
American pictures. 

.4. British social drama pictures are very few and they don't come in at 
all. I showed only one British picture in the whole of my experience, and 
that was 4 4 Woman to Woman ”, starring Betty Compson — she has now gone 
■back to America. In that picture there was n clause that it was banned for 
children under 14. I am not in favour of such a clause, because when we 
*ay it is banned for children, it is the best advertisement that we can get. 
T don’t think on the whole it is a wholesome proposition to do it. Tt was a 
British film and passed by the Bombay Board of Censors. Tt was taken 
round by Mr. Slade who opened the Slade Cinema. The British films, T may 
say , are more expensive than the American ones. 

0 Can you give us an idea how much more expensive they are? 
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A. We have to pay about one third more, but the majority of them are 
not of the game quality. 

(J. Supposing they improved their technique as they are making an effort 
to do now. You mean, unless they can be available at least at the same rate 
at which you are getting American films it won’t pay you to buy British 
films if they are of the same price and quality ? 

A. We will certainly prefer English films, because after all we owe more 
to the British than to the Americans. 

Q. Are you prepared to buy them at a higher price and oi a lower quality? 

A. No, after all, my bread and butter is there. 

(f. So that you will insist upon price and quality, if preference is to be 
given to British films? 

A . Of course. 

Q. You are not patriotic enough to sacrifice your bread and butter? 

A. No. 

Q. Much less so for the Empire? 

A. Yes. If 1 am going to starve T shall not be able to do much for the 
country. 

if. Is that view shared by your friends here? Will he not take the quota 
ey stem ? 

A. What will be the quota? 

Q. It will be a gradual rising beginning with a small percentage, say 
with a reel of about 500 feet? 

A . J shall have no objection to that. If we are safeguarded against prohi- 
bitive prices, 1 don’t think we can object to it. Personally, J should have no 
objection to it. 

Colour! t'nnrfoni : I was very much interested in your evidence. I gather 
that you said that, so far as Lahore is concerned, Indian films and western 
films are of about equal popularity to an Indian audience. 

A . Provided the western films are either fighting serials, wild west dramas 
with plenty of action or very high class comics. 

if. Not social dramas. 

^4. Not social dramas. Ro far as an Indian .audience is concerned, if we 
were to change serial drama to social drama, there would be an immediate 
drop of Ho per cent, in the attendance. 

(f. Therefore am I to understand very clearly that it is only a certain type 
of western film which draws a house but that most Indian films draw a house? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Well, on the whole I would take it, therefore, that the Indian film ia 
more popular to the audiences you are catering for than the western films P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, I don’t want to pry into your private affairs but could you 
produce, in order to satisfy ua on that point, your box office receipts from 
particular films? 

A. Why not. There is no reason why I shouldn’t. 

Q. It will be treated as confidential. It will definitely substantiate your 
evidence that this is a fact, that Indian films are a paying proposition. 

A . Yes, every time. 

Q. And if you could show the receipts from different types, it would also 
be a guide as to the type of picture which was a paying proposition. 

A. Certainly I will. 

<?. Do you take the trouble to go down to Bombay and see what films are- 
being made there P 

A. I go there once every year. 
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Q. I understand these film companies are turning out from 12 to 18 pictures 
a year and there are some six companies at work, so that every month there 
are some (5 new films produced. You don’t have a chance of seeing those or 
booking them for your theatres ? 

A. When 1 go there every year I am there for about a week or 10 days and 
I see as many shows as 1 possibly can. 

Q. You have not thought of getting some person in Bombay to go as your 
agent and preview pictures? 

A. There is another difficulty —the producers in Bombay know mo very 
well and it is on account of my approaching them over and over again that 
one of them has opened a branch over here for the Punjab. 

Q, Which is that? 

A. The Bhahdra Company. And another opened their branch in Delhi — 
the Krishna Film Company. That is also at my instigation. I was told 
when 1 got back from Srinagar that the Kohiuoor is also contemplating open- 
ing a branch for the Punjab. At that time they hadn’t pictures suitable for 
my theatres — they had only pictures that were good enough for the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Now, would you explain that point further? I want to understand 

that. 

A. Yes. when 1 approached those producers to hire their films tx> me at a 
reasonable rent or on the percentage system they didn’t agree. They wanted 
that I should take at least 8 pictures from them at a rental of Hs. 500 each 
for 4 days run. 

(J. That is Ks. 125 u day. 

Mr. Grrvn: That is a species of “ block ” booking? 

A. That is ‘block ’ booking. 1 told them (l might, he able to get a copy 
of the* letter T sent them): “ You send your agent down to the 
Punjab and let him study the conditions, ff f am wrong, I will pay his 
expenses and your price. If I am right, you pay his own expenses and give 
me the pictures at the price that 1 want They didn’t agree to that. 

Colonel < ' nnrfnni : So, at the moment, you are having some difficulty in 
coining to any decent and reasonable arrangement with the producers? 

A. Quite. It is a very big expense. I could not show these Indian films 
one after another. I had to put at least one month between the pictures. 
And every time their agent was coming from Bombay to exhibit the film at 
a percentage which they wanted — 5U per cent, out of gross takings, plus the 
railway freight and the board and lodging of their agent while he was in 
Lahore. And they worked it out to a very big figure which 1 could not 
accept. 

Q. Have you seen, for instance, “ Tainted Virtue”? — the Indian pro- 
duced film called “Tainted Virtue”? 

A. No, Sir. 1 have been away in Kashmir for some months. 

Q. Have you heard of the film “Sacrifice”? 

A. I have read about it. 

Q. Have you made any efforts to secure it for your theatre? 

A. T only read about it last night. 

y. it is a fine film. 

A. My friend, Mr. Khatia of the Associated Press, tells me it has been 
forfeited. 

Mr. Green: it has been licensed by the Bombay Board of Censors and it 
has been exhibited for at least three weeks with great appreciation. 

A. Well, I have got a great deal to say about the Bombay Board. 

Colonel Crawford: I notice you say that you get the educated class of 
Indian to vour theatre on fairly rare occasions when you show some Indian 
mythological films. Now, is that on account of the pictures you are showing 
or is the accommodation in your theatre not attractive? 
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A. The accommodation of my theatre is for a thousand seats. 

Q. Yes, but is it adequately comfortable p — absolutely of the latest stamp? 
I am just wondering whether your audiences are shy because you do not pro- 
vide what they consider the necessary standards of comfort. 

A* I think my theatre is one of the best. When it was built it was the 
ibeet in all India. 

Q. I want to know whether vour experience of “The Light of Asia” as 
shown in Srinagar and Lahore was that, it was popular with European audi- 
ences — did it give you a good return from European audiences? 

A. Yes, Sir. Hut they did not like to see it twice. 

Q. No. There are very few films that I would like to see twice. 

A. There are some that 1 would like t-o see twice. 

Q. I don’t think I would go to “ Ben Hur ” twice, very fine film though 
:it is. But it drew most of the people on the first occasion P 

A. Oh, yes. There were big inquiries and they all say it but they enjoyed 
it not with the same interest that they would enjoy a big western production. 

Q. So far as your European audience is concerned, they did come and it 
was a paying proposition. I mean, it does give us hope that decently pro- 
duced Indian films will attract a European audience. 

.1. 1 think so, Sir. But not always. 

Q. Well, it all depends whether they are of entertainment value ? 

Chairman : Mow does the European audience in Srinagar compare with 
the European audience in Lahore? Was there any difference so far as “ The 
Light of Asia ” was concerned P 

A. In Srinagar I showed it to an Indian house-- Europeans don’t go there 
because it is right in the city. But in Lahore Mr. Pandya showed it. 

Mr. Vamhm : I had invited Europeans hut only a very few came. Only a 
dozen people turned up. 

Q. Oh, by invitation. When did you show it? 

1 . Last year in October. But it was successful. We ran it for one week 
in the Universal. 

( { K With the Indian people ? 

A. Yes. 

Colonel Crawford : How do you and your friend get the films you show at 
present ? 

Mr. Cun: We get them from the Universal. Madams, and there is another, 
the Alliance Trades Agency. 

Q. Do you import any yourself? 

.1. Well, I did some time ago. Not now. 

Q. It isn’t a paying proposition P 

A. Well, 1 haven’t the capital. Of course, it 1 had the capital I would 
knock Mndnus out in a short time. It is a question of capital. 

Q. Now, you gave me an idea that a monopoly in the distribution side 
meant the showing to the public of an indifferent standard of pictures, la 
it definitely harmful from the public point of view? 

.1. I don’t think it is definitely harmful from the public point of view 
because every place of importance in India has got a theatre of Messrs. 
Madans Theatres, Limited and they are importing the cream of the market; 
the public is not concerned with it, the public has got to pay 4 annas or 8 
annas or a rupee or three rupees — they don’t mind whether they go to the 
Gaiety, the Star, the Universal or Madans; the price is the same and, natur- 
ally, they will go the place where they are showing the V>est pictures. 

Q. But if you get several of your theatres all tied up with one big theatre, 
who will dollop out a certain amount of good films and a large amount of bad 
ones to make up their programme, won’t that be prejudicial to the good enter- 
tainment of the public? 
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A. Why should it be?-- because there is another concern showing too. 

Q. There is sufficient competition, that is? But T understand you have 
practically got. to take a good number of Madam’ pictures. 

A. Yes, Sir. 1 have to. good and bad. I have not taken so many as my 
friends over here and probably if they want to enlighten the committee they 
might tell you what they gained on the whole of Madans turn out. They 
gained perhaps Ks. 500 on “The Thief of Baghdad” hut I don’t know how 
much they gained on others. 

Q. 1 notice you make a great complaint against free tickets. Do you give 
a number of complimentary tickets? 

A. Well, about 25 per cent, of the house is free. 

i'h<unn<u\ : As much as that? Win* are the people? 

Q. Wry well. We will sou what we can do. 

('oJotiti ( ' mirfonl : I would pursue the matter. Are these so much forced 
out of you, or to pul it the other way round, is it not definitely advantageous 
to the exhibitors to keep friends with the people who are doing a certain 
amount of business with them? I mean do you want it stopped? 

A . We do want it stopped. But we cannot help it. There is no way out 
of the difficulty. 

Mi\ Hn't'u : The cute is worse than the disease? 

I'nlmul ( rmrfmd : There is no possibility of a certain amount of combin- 
ation amongst exhibitors to form themselves into a sort of association with 
ft view to assisting yourselves over difficulties? 

A. 1 tried, Sir, but somehow we cannot get the unity. 

Mr. Urvrn : I gather that you would be quite pleased to show a certain 
amount of educational hims it you get the opportunity. 

A. Ye>. Sir. 

(J. You mean you would show (horn if they were given to you free or would 
you pay a certain hire for them? 

A. Well, if they aye given to us free, we shall he pleased. 

Q Naturally. But would you pay a certain hire? 

A. I don't think we could afford to pay. 

Q. Bui supposing legislation is enacted — in fact it is possible under the 
present legislation-' --which would oblige you under the terms of your licence 
to show not less than 5 per cent, of the total footage in educational films, and 
pay hire tor it? At present. I take it, there are none to he hired. Supposing 
Government or departments of Government were to make these educational 
films with a certain commercial value, a certain entertainment value, would 
yon be prepared In show them if they could be got free? 

A. Ye> , Si»\ If they have got a certain entertainment value we are pre- 
pared oven to pay in proportion. 

Q In your answer to question No. 27 you are keen, and very rightly so, 
that India should not be misrepresented by means of the cinema, with which 
I entirely agree. 

A. 1 can give you the names of the films . . . 

Q. I do not want examples. What is your remedy? How will vou stop 
it? 

A. If you have a low that any firm which produces films misrepresenting 
Indians in any w ay, the whole output of that company u ill be banned in 

India. 

Q. Surely you arc referring to films made in India? 

A. No. 

Q. 1 thought vou were referring to films made in India misrepresenting 

Indians. 

.4. No. I have given the examples. (Reads") 

Q. Have those been exhibited in India? 
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A. Yea. I remember one film that was banned, “The Green Goddess’ 1 . 
That was the limit and it was not allowed in India. 

(hair man : All these things which you have read out were exhibited in 
India? 

A. Yes. My suggestion is this. It is in operation now in Mexico. The 
Mexican Government have passed a law that if any producing unit producing 
a film which misrepresents . . . 

Mr. Green: What do you mean by producing? 

A. Making in the foreign country. Take, for example, Patlie pro- 
duced “The Sailor Made Man”. In that an Indian Rajah is ridiculed. He 
is made to do something which is ridiculous, he is made to do something which 
is absolutely impossible. If there is a law that if any producing unit pro- 
duces siieh u film, the whole of it> output will he banned out of India .... 

Q. Is there not a simpler method? Surely your point would he met by 
the Censor stopping that film? It could not be exhibited before it was passed 
by him. 

.4. That holds good only to India. We do not want to be ridiculed out- 
side T nd ia as well. 

( { ). Your point is the censor would only operate when the film comes to 
India for being exhibited. 

.1. Yes. They won't produce, they leave off producing, as I learn from the 
papers, if you have such a law. 

(). The film may he produced for American consumption, and it is the 
American consumption that pays the American producer. 

4. When there are a lot of Indian students then*, they can find out and 
tell us. 

Q. That can be clone only by diplomatic action? 

4. No. 1 think my suggestion will facilitate matters to some extent. 

(>. There is only one little pendant to it. I mitirely sympathise with your 
'ihji';-iion to any travesty of India, cither in India or in foreign countries. 
Would you equally sympathise with a travesty, say, of German life being pro- 
duced in India or in England, being objected to by Germans? 

4. Certainly. 

if. 1 take it you would also object to travesties of English life? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Are you satisfied that the items now exhibited in India — most of them 
of course come from America — do truly represent English and American life? 

4. I do not know about American life, hut what 1 see from my experience 
of the Europeans over here, the films coming from England — from the few 
that I have seen — l do not think they misrepresent English life. 

(f. What about the American films of the general standard? 

4. When they show a plot laid in England 1 do not think they really mis- 
represent either. 

Q. Would you leave the judgment in that case to Englishmen? 

4. Yes. certainly, because the Englishman is the best judge of it. 

i t > . That is a perfectly consistent attitude. You indicate you have a griev- 
ance against the Boards of Censors, particularly against the Bombay Board. 
Does it mean that they are too lax? 

4. They are. 

() . In what way? 

4. In passing films. As far as my information goes, it is the Inspector 
who goes and sees the films, and the importing firms are there in Calcutta 
and Bombay ... 

Q. I thought you said that you had a grievance against the Board? 

4. When I say “ the Board " I take it to mean everybody concerned in it. 
My grievance is when they pass a film, sometimes there is influence brought 
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to bear by the distributor. A film is passed in Bombay and when it comef 
out to this part of the country, all of a sudden it is banned. 

Q. That is your grievance? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Let us get on to remedies. You are in favour of a central board? 

A. Yes. 

Q . You would prefer it to be at Delhi ? 

A. Yes, those people would not be there to put their influence on them. 

Q. If a central board is started all the importers and distributors will have 
their representatives there? 

A. As a matter of fact, 1 cannot put as much influence on a certain person 
as my father can. 

Q. The board should, in your view, be constituted of all classes of people, 
officials and non-officials, from every community? 

*4. Yes. 

Q. What size would that hoard be? 

A. I think about one from each province. 

Q. But take the Punjab alone. Would you he represented by one, would 
one be representative of all the communities in the Punjab? 

A. Generally these Government portfolios are given to one person. Once 
it is given to a Hindu, at another time to a Muhammadan, a third time to 
a Sikh and so on, and the same method may be adopted. 

<?. They will take it in turns? 

A. Yes! 

Q. There is going to be representation of all provinces, one representative 
from each province. It might conceivably happen that sometimes a whole 
board might bo constituted of Hindus? 

A. It. is for Government to see that it is not so. 

Q. Government will have to correct it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would these gentlemen he stipendiary or honorary workers? 

A. Nobody will do it for love. 

Q, Bettor stilt I see you would like an experienced, broad-minded censor 
working whole time, well-paid, with an advisory board. 

A. Yes. 

ty. It has already been said that one whole time censor can hardly see 
every film which is presented for censorship to-day in the whole of India. 
That would mean he would have to work about ten hours a day. Therefore 
von would he, in case of necessity, prepared to have 2 or .‘1 stipendiaries? 

A. If necessity demands it. 

Q. Would you prefer to have every film examined by two officers simul- 
taneously ? 

A. If he is a broad-minded, well paid officer, one will do. 

Q. You are not frightened of the judgment of one man, or of the possi- 
bility of influence being brought to hear on one officer? 

A. If ho is above those things I do not think l here is any possibility. 

Q. What kind of pay would you pay to such a mail? 

A. I cannot say. 

Mr. X : You will leave it to the I.C.B.? 

Mr. Green: I do not know if any T.C.S. officer would take up so invidious 
a position. Having got your central hoard however constituted, would it 
not be a serious hindrance to producers of Indian films, particularly of topical 
films, if they had to send their films possibly from Rangoon to Delhi, or from 
Bombay to Delhi? 
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A. The Deputy Commissioner or the District Magistrate is there and ho 
has got powers 

Q, 1 am taking about original certification. Y our idea is to have a 
central board and no film can he exhibited surely unless it has been certified 
by that board? 

-4. It. does not take away the powers ot the Deputy Commissioner . 

Q. The Deputy Commissioner can stop a film but he cannot license it. 

A . Yes. He has licensed for me. 

Q. I am sorry to inform you, if that is so, he is acting against the law. 

A. I still hold a certificate from the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore 
licensing a film lor me. 

Q. Was it before the passing of the Act? 

A. November last. 

Q. For public exhibition? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman : Can you give us the license? 

A. T will see if 1 can find it. 

Q. What film was that ? 

A. The “ Gama-Goongn fight at Patiala/’ a topical film which T produced 
in conjunction with another. We rushed it through over here and \v° got a 
license from the Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. (irrtn: 1 am sorry to say that vour license is not valid. You consi- 
der that all Deputy Commissioners throughout India should he authorised 
to license individual films? 

A. Topic a Is. 

Q. For exhibition in their own districts or throughout India? 

A . In their own districts, and in the meantime you can go and get it 
passed in Delhi. 

y. That is a perfectly feasible suggestion. Another suggestion is, besides 
having a central hoard we should have a provincial hoard in each province 
which is to deal with all Indian-produced films and topical films. Would 
you prefer that, or would you prefer to have the Deputy Commissioner 
giving a license for the district only? 

A. I would rather prefer the Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. yrtnju: 1 want to understand the exact position. You said in one 
instance when von approached the Madams for a particular film thev asked 
for Hs. 2,500? ‘ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Hut were you asked to take other films along with it? 

.4. No. 

Q. 1 take it you had the choice of buying one particular film of your own 
choice ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Only if you had agreed to fake a few more along with it you would 
have got a sort of concession? That is all? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But. we understand quite a different thing when you talk of blind and 
block booking. You were not compelled to take a particular lot? 

A. No. The condition was this: “ Take so many pictures and we will 
charge so much. If you want this picture you will have to pay so much/’ 

Q. “If you take all these in a bit you pay less. If you take one parti- 
cular film you tv ill have to pay a little more ”? 

A. Yes. It is a question of getting at one’s nose by reaching round tho 

back of one's neck — in a roundabout manner. 
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Mr. Coalman: Had Mariana already exhibited that film? 

A. Yes. 

Mr, Is that also the position with the l‘ui versa! auri Path** or 

does it differ in any way? 

A. The same system prevails. 

Q. That is to say, you have your choice there also. You can pick out 
a particular film and take that 

4. And pay an exorbitant price. 

Q. Afore than you would otherwise pay? 

Chairman : That happens in every trade. 

A. Everybody does it. I have done it myself. 

Mr. Xrngt/: As for the other pictures which you are asked to take along 
with the one of your choice as a condition of getting a concession, have you 
any say in the selection of those? 1)*' the distributors say, k ‘ You want one: 
We can give you one lor so much, hut if you take eight, pay so much ’ ’ ? 
Have you any power to make your own choice with regard to the other 
seven ? 

,1. It all depends. Supposing the Universal have got two big productions, 
when you go to them and want those two log productions you take half a 
dozen more from the rest. 

Q. And tlie.se six also you arc allowed to pick out yourself? So. that is 
not blind booking.' 

A. It is block hooking. 

(?. Let us imi quarrel about words. You said that in the case of the 
Indian pictures also .some such system obtains, that i.«. tn >uy. in one parti- 
cular instance you were asked to take eight pictures in a lot? 

A. Yes. 

if. And then* aKo. 1 take it, you could make your choice of the eight? 

.1. Ye.. 

if. You had to take eight, hut you were in a position to dictate whi-vh 
eight ? 

A. Yes. 

if. You say that the Madans control It iO theatres 

A. (SO theatres and some more in association. 

(f. I want to understand the exact position of those theatres which you 
;say are run in association with Madans. 

.1. I'lif-i' in a-siiciali- >u with Madans nr»- taking pi-Mures nii th<- 1‘2 months 

from them. 

if. Exclusively from Madar^r 

A. Yes. 

Q. They have not got the right to take anything from outside? 

A. Yes. They are given the pictures either on a percentage basis or on 
hire. 

(*. About the quota of Indian frifns, you agree to <\ particular length 
being shown every day. Supposing two alternatives were placed before you, 
a proportion of the total film length shown in a >ear. which you can make 
up either by exhibiting a .short length every d.iy, or by exhibiting, say, 
Indian serials for certain days in the year? 

A. To help the industry? 

if. Which would you prefer? 

A. Every programme must have a certain amount of quota. 

Q. That won’t help the production of serials, high class dramas? 

.4. No. But what of that? 

G 2 
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Q. Would you mind if an alternative were left like thifc : Either make up 
the quota hit by hit every day, or make it up in n year? 

A. T do not mind it. If it were left to the exhibitor it would be good. 

(?. You say Marians enjoy a certain amount of monopoly. You have 
stated that they get hold of the cream of the pictures. If each individual 
theatre proprietor had to negotiate and purchase those first rate films, do you 
think they would he in as advantageous a position as Madans arc for the pur- 
pose? 

A. My grievance against Marians is not so much in their capacity as 
exhibitors as in their capacity as distributors. 7 have no grievance against 
them. They are putting in the money and they are taking the profit. 

Q. Your objection practically comes to this, that a combination of a 
picture distributing agency with an exhibiting concern is not very beneficial 
from the point, of view of others? 

A, Yes. 

Q. But at. the same time you have given us an instance in which an 
individual theatre proprietor was enabled to put up sufficient competition 
with Marians so as to force the closing down of a particular theatre owned 
by Marians? 

A. That was myself. 

Q. So it does not seem that the position of the exhibitors, owing to 
Marians’ competition, is so very difficult? 

.4. The position was this. Marians took the Empire first, then the Empress 
in the city. They then took the Elphinstoue and the Excelsior. They con- 
verted the Empire into a dance hall and they closed the Empress. From 
these four cinemas Marians were taking their benefit. I was conducting 
only one cinema in Lahore and competing with one particular cinema in the 
city. Then the whole of their attention was diverted to the three theatres 
in the civil lines and that gave me scope which is not available in other 
places. 

Q. So that individual ownership of individual theatres gives you a greater 
advantage over an organisation like the Marians. Lot us leave the matter 
there. With regard to the point that my friend, Mr. Croon, made, whether 
you would exhibit films depicting western life which might he considered a 
misrepresentation I mm the western point of view, you deal mostly with 
American films? What percentage of the American films, of which you have 
first hand knowledge, represents liie in England? 

.1. 1 think about ]f> per coni. 

Q. The rest, has nothing in do wilh England? 

A. No. 

('hairmnn: You have been to England ? 

A. No. 

Mr. Xnxj}/: But you can judge from the .subjects and the literature that 
you got in connection with the pictures? 

.4 . Yes. 

Q. In so far as films depicting American life are concerned, (he very 
fact that Americans care to produce sm-h films perhaps hint amounts to a 
judgment, hy the American people themselves that they do not consider them 
a misrepresentation ? 

.4. Yes. When 1 said that India should not he misrepresented by foreign 
films outside India, what I meant was this. 7f Indian actors are made to 
take paid in the pictures in which they do whatever they exactly do over 
here 1 have got no objection. T should not ask anybody to put a blind over 
The eyes of the foreigners. 

Mr. Coalman: You mentioned that you paid Marians Bs. 2.500? 

.4. T was asked to pay. 

Can you tell us what you paid? 
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.4. I did not take it. 

Q. What is the highest price that .you have paid for one of Madans? 

4. Over a Rs. 1,000. Not to Mad a ns hut to others. 

Q. But you have taken pictures from Madans? 

4. Yes, 1 have paid Rs. I,o00 for a picture taken over from Madans for ft 
day’s run in Kashmir. 

Q . Have you any idea what Madams paid for that picture? 

4. I do not know. As regards big pictures that Madans are getting I 
know of one concern only, that is, the United Artists. 1 am not quite sure 
on the point, but ! am 90 per cent, sure, that from the United Artists they 
get pictures on a percentage basis. 

Q> You talked about Madans having the cream of the market and you 
gave us to understand that by that you meant- the cream of the productions 
of foreign countries. 

A. Of the world’s market. 

Q. Are you sure of that, yourself? 

4. Yes. 

Q. From what 1 have seen I do not think it is the cream of the world’* 
market. 


Written Statement of Mr. A. YUSUF ALI, C.B.E., Member of the 
Board of Film Censors, Punjab, dated the 5th November 1927. 

(Only the Questions on which I have something to say have been answered.} 

1. I am a member of the Punjab Board of Film Censors. 

2. (</) In Lahore the. principal cinemas are situated in Me Lend I toad. 
They are frequented mainly hy the educated classes, not much by the illi- 
terate. who resort chiefly to the cinemas in the Cit\, of which I know very 
little. 

Indians tin educated classes are using the cinemas more ami more 
every day. 

' if) and ( f > About 10 per eenl. Fnglish : about 10 per cent. Indians, adult 
residents about the Civil station: about dO - 10 per cent, adolescents of im- 
pressionable age (including College hoys'); about 10 per cent, children under 
14; and the remainder a floating population. 

3. (’rimes, acfideiiis. passionate love dramas, and sensational American 
si 1ms. 

4. Kxhibitorv have a single eye to profit. They gei the tilms that pay, 
but they are generally cheap and nasty. 

5. Occasionally one or two Indian (ilm» have been shown, hut they have 
drawn no audiences: to) Poor quality; tb) no; u) western films arc more 
popular. 

6. (a) and (b) 1 doubt it, but. the experiment has never been tried. The 
Communal antagonism makes a film, popular with one section, distasteful to 
another. Religious antagonisms are insuperable. There is a good future for 
< jitvil educational, historical, travel, and topical films among the od mated ; 
and travel and topical films among the illiterate. 

11. Practically none in Lahore. 

10 — 18. No. 

21. 1 am strongly opposed to this. The work is too delicate and requires 
too intimate a knowledge of local conditions to he entrusted to a State 
agency. 

22. No, until India understands and is understood by the Empire better. 

23. There is very little social or economic intercourse between the Domi- 
nions and India. On the contrary there is a great deal of antagonism and 
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misunderstanding, which makes the proposal under present conditions pre- 
mature. 

24. (a) Yes: most of those exhibited are demoralising. Even films which 
would be harmless in (sav) America or England carry harmful suggestions to 
Indian audiences. 

(h) Yes, judged with reference to Indian conditions. 

fr) In Indian conditions sensational sex films are harmful; crime films 
are harmful in any conditions. The harm is greatest to young and immature 
minds, but also extends to grown-up people. Politically the exhibition of 
immoral life in the west is harmful as it destroys confidence in the Govern- 
ment by a western people and brings into contempt western civilisation. In 
this last respect it is also harmful to the true education and development; of 
India on social and national lines. 

(<1) Not. yet. 

U’) and (/) Two cases of theft f one a case of organised bicycle theft by 
students showed the influence of the Crime Cinema). 

25. Yes, decidedly. 

20. (o') Yes. 

(? ) The Buddha film which was so much praised in England was. 1 believe, 
viewed with disgust in Burma. On my mind, a- a irioml of Buddhist ethics, 
it. produced an unfavourable impression. 

27. {a) Yes. 

(!>) 1 believe there are some, but I have no specific in.-tunces in my mind. 
Nom* of the films were produced in India. We can imagine the result when 
vve consider what dreadful ideas people have of India in the west. 

2!). No. Mo-t of the uneducated adults in this country are like children. 

‘10. No, because such a prohibition would be difficult to enioree. About 
8d per cent, of the children do not know their own ages p, * ■> i<i l </. And 
there are no suitable childrens' films. 

Ml — Censorship is new in India, and we have not enough experience of 

its working. 

■h). f! a film is allowed, 1 do not see ln>vv we can censor its poster-:, arid 
advertisements. 

41. No. 

42. li we had u satisfactory Press it could do much in this way. But 
about our existing Pre-s the less said the better. The public bodies are not 
yet sudicient ly organised to art as censors or a> guides to public taste. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. YUSUF ALI, C.B.E., Principal, Islamia College, 
Lahore, and Member of the Punjab Board of Film Censors, on 
Saturday, the 25th November 1927. 

Chairman : Do you go to tin* cinema very often yourself? 

.4. Well, the average quality is >o low that 1 do not frequent cinemas but 
I always go with an object, three objects. First of nil. 1 feel it my diny as a 
member of the Film Board to keep myself acquainted. Secondly, I have been 
and an connected with education here and I want to know what sort of films 
bo\ * go to sec. Ami thirdly. ) go as a general citizen who wants to keep 
himself abreast of things. 

<4. How loiter have you been doing this? 

A. The Board only began work last month. It. was gazetted two months 
ago. With education 1 have been connected for the last two years here, over 
two years, and 1 have >>et-n living in Lahore during that time. In England 
T frequently went to the cinema. I think it is one of the agencies for public 
education that has come to stay. 
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Q. Exactly; and entertainment also? 

.1. And entertainment, too. 

Q. Now, you have seen films both in England and in India. Do you think 

there is any striking difference )>etween those exhibited in England and those 

exhibited here? 

A . I have also visited cinemas, I may say. in Frame. Holland and 
Norway. 

Q. Hut J should like to know more about England and India. 

A. Yes. there is a great difference. First of all the building in which you 

see the film in England is very much hotter. 

Q . Hut the films themselves? 

A. As regards the films themselves also, England has the advantage. The 
film generally is more in touch will* the life of the people that yon soo 
around you. Here it is an exotic. The best films here are only exotics. Take 
a film like that, of Buddha which was actually prepared here in Gwalior. 
The elm meters are supposed to he Indian and so on hut they did not act as 
such. I cannot help saying it is a> much of an evui«- as any European 
film. 

Q. You mean ■* The Light of Asia’'? 

,1. Yes. 

(> Have you seen it ? 

.1 I saw it here in Lahore. It Mas exhibited here. 

i). Hut what I want to know is whether there is a marked difference 
between the Western film shown in England and the Western film shown 
bore. 

A . Yes. it seems to me that the worst and the most, sensational are selected 
for exhibition in India. That is my impression. 

Mr. Hutu ; Don’t v«*u confine voiir statement to Lalmre ulien von say 
India? 

.1. Yes, 1 have not much experience of films shown in Bombay and Cal- 
cutta .. 

( ( b From the advertisements I am inclined to believe you get rather an 
old fashioned typ»* ot film here. 

.1. finite. Things that one has seen 2 or 3 years ago in England suddenly 
come here and parade as new films. Many of them ale worn out. that, 
they arc not. worth looking at; and of course many of them are. selected for 
the very <pialitie> tor which they would be rejected in England, except in 
the lowest cla>s of c ineina houses. 

t 'hoi mum : And you think they me not oi the same (juatny or teehm* 
fjue f 

1 Decidedly not. 

< t L You think they are used up films, those that, are shown in Lalmre? 

.1. Ye>. Not even new copies as far as I can judge except thoM- that am 
made here. 

Q. AY ell, what do you think is the effect on the youth of the country ot 
the cinema? 

.1. Very had; altogether mischievous 1 think. Futile where mu mi. ehiev- 
ous. 

Q. 1 suppose it is so also in England. 

A . But to a less extent, because in England even the youth that sees a 
film, if there is anything objectionable in it. is able t«» con net t it with the 
actual facts of life that he sees around him. Ho is able to make allowances, 
whereas here it is absolutely in tin* air and somehow they catch hold ol the 
weak points. For instance. Mr. Parkinson, J notice from the pr*"*«. report, 
gave an example of a theft by a student in which the student said he had 
learnt it from the film. 
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Q. That was 12 years ago in Ceylon. It is a misleading report in the 
press that makes out it occurred here. 

A. I don’t know whether Mr. Parkinson mentioned it from his own 
experience hut 1 mentioned it on the Board. It occurred here last year. 

Mr. Xrog y ; The theft occurred liere. Mr. Parkinson’s statement may 
have been with reference to another incident. 

Colonel Crawford : Yes, that was a case of molesting a woman that oc- 
cur red in Ceylon. 

*1. Anyway if it was an independent experience of his, it is corroborated 
by my own. 

Chairman : Then the accused might, more or less, have pleaded the in- 
fluence of the cinema in extenuation of his crime. 

A. Quite possibly. 

Q. You see. to learn to steal you need not go to the cinema. 

A. No, it is the method in which it was done. It was a bicycle theft. 

(J. What was the method. 

.1. He saw a film in which apparently some people had banded them- 
selves together and organised an expedition to a school or college in which 
a large number of bicycles were placed together. They said “ we can do the 
same M , and so they clubbed together and went and stole a number of 
bicycles. 

Q. Was it a number of bicycles nr one bicycler' 

A ■ I think there were several stolen, and the question was asked “ What 
gave you the idea’*:' The accused said they dubbed together and saw how 
easy it was. 

Q. You know that both the Inspector of Police and the Local (government 
have reported to us that they cannot attribute any increase in crime to 
the cinema. 

I . Yes. Tlie volume of student crime compared with the total volume of 
crime is negligible but sometimes an educational man sees things that the 
police does not see in its actual bearings on the lives of the students . i 

Q. But surely a criminal tendency is not created in college youths by seeing 
tile cinema? 

A. 1 think in some cases, yes. 1 know of cases of theft, or breaking into 
rooms even, found in more than one college in Lahore. 1 was surprised at it 
but it is so. 

Q. And you suspect college students of it? 

.4. Well, they have been suspected; in some cases the property and culprit 
have been found. In some rases the actual culprit has not been found but 
the property has been restored : and the idea is that it must have been some 
clever person who knew all about the surroundings and not an outside 
thief . 

(J. You don’t atlrihute it to the cinema? 

A. Not entirely, hut there is an influence that way. 1 don’t- mean every 
person who goes to the cinema becomes a thief or a criminal: very far from 
it. 

Q. Was your Board consulted about the banning of “ Sacrifice ” here? 

A. So. I have been attending all the meetings but I don't remember that 
matter coming up. We have only held two meetings so far. Wo were 
gazetted about 2 months ago: our first meeting was held last month: and we 
are meeting again in a day or two. Possibly it will be on the agenda next 
week. 

Q. But it has l>een already banned. 

A. Our Board may not have been consulted. I think it is possible that 
Government heard about it from Bombay or bad some objections raised by 
the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore. 
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Mr. Ncotjy : It is dated the 22nd November. 

Chairman : 1 suppose you would like to be consulted in such matters. 

A . I think it would be advisable, but still 1 don't think our Board would 
raise objections if Government had any inside information and wanted to take 
prompt, action. I should expect the Board to be consulted, but I don’t think 
our Board would resent it if it was not consulted. We should like to know 
the circumstance*. — Of course I am speaking entirely for myself. 

Mr. Green ; Supposing it was a film that had been certified by your own 
Board ? 

A. Then we should object of course. It would not be fair. 

Chairman : But after your Board came into existence that the Local 
Government should have taken action without consulting you seems rather 
surprising, especially when one Board had already certified the film. It is a 
severe handicap to any Indian effort if such things take place. 

A. 1 should like to know more about, it. 1 think Nawab Muzaffar Khan 
told you that, the Deputy Commissioner in Lahore lias independent and con- 
current powers... 

Mr. Green : He lias power to suspend a film, Kvorv District. Magistrate 
in India has that. 

,1. That I think is cpiit.e right, because our Board may meet once a mouth 
whereas all the mischief may be done in the meantime. 

Chairman But what is the good of the existence of the Board if you are 
going to take it like that? 

A. In this way. 1 think our Board is representative. We have women 
on it ; wo have different interests represented on it, and it is possible that 
films passed by the Deputy Commissioner may be open to certain objections. 
Then we can consider and give a reasoned opinion. 

Mr. Green : How can a Deputy ( ■onnuissioiier license a film? 

A. I don't mean license but he may represent, to the Government or ho 
may take no action. 

Q. If ii is mi already certified film ho raises no objection? 

.1. H we certify. 1 don't think lie can object without- consulting us. 

Clmirmnn ; Anyway you arc not concerned with it except as a member of 
i he Board. I wonder what, the Board think of it. 
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.1. And to improve the taste. 

Q. Now. in that matter you agree that the film has come to stay? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. You cannot ban it altogether as some people, would like to do? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you think there is a duty on the part of Government to aid and 
guide the growth of the Indian industry? 

A. If you mean it as a general proposition, perhaps yes: but if you mean 
it with reference to the Government of India and Indian conditions, decidedly 
no. 


Q. Why not? 
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A. As everybody knows the Government in Tndia is not a national Govern- 
ment and it tan not lay its finger on the pnl.se of the people in the way 
that a national Government can, and, therefore, if it intervenes, it might 
prohibit films that are really desirable or allow films that are objected to. 

Q. f see your point of view, ft may he n film appealing to the patriotism 
of the people which the Government might prohibit? 

A There are a number of tilings that might caiht misunderstanding. 
As it is constituted at present I don’t think our Government ought to inter- 
vene in this mai ter at all. either in the matter of guiding the public taste, 
been ii. -X- that is very largely a matter of opinion, or in the matter of manu- 
facturing films. 

(/. What. J bad in mind was in the shape of cheap loans on easy terms. 

d. My objection would apply there too, because they would not be able to 
judge which companies to give loans to and which not. 

Q. Then you would allow the industry to take its own course ? Already you 
are not .satisfied with the taste created, so it may grow worse and worse and 
at limy call tor more drastic action later on? 

A I would certainly a*k Government to take action in more cases than 
they do now. 

By way of censoring? 

,1. By way of censoring and keeping a complete control. Governments in 
India have until recently l»een more or less confined to performing polic.- 
fund inm- and I think our Governments are admirably adapted to that: but 
I do not think they are yet. quite adapted for stepping into the ethical and 
social lu net inns oi Government. 

I see your point of view : hut at the same time this is a tiling which 
vi ej i ; > m i o i stop and w hich von should not stop, and it requires some 
healthy guidance and assist a rn-e. Who else can di it except tin.’ Government, 
who arc in charge of the welfare of the people? 

. 1 . I do not think there is any other agency of an authoritative kind, but 
on the otl.cr hand 1 look forward to a better spirit among the people as tin; 
year- pass and in matters of taste 1 am for allowing the growth of public 
sentiment . 

(). Well, of course you do not mind indirect action being taken by Govern- 
ment such a-> making foreign films more costly. You complain of the stuff that 
h coming in; then u by not impose a heavy duty? 

.1. 1 would approve of that provided the machinery ensures that good 
films reach ro. 1 expressed some doubt whether Government machinery, as at 
present constituted, was competent to judge about these matters, but i! that 
disadvantage were removed by some fairly representative committee 1 would 
not. object. i think it would be a good principle. 

(j. Supposing you have n heavy duty? You want a machinery which will 
judge afterwards whether they are really useful films for the instruction of 
the public, in which ea>«’ you will give a rebate or recommend a rebate of that 
kind. 

A. And in the opposite 1 case put an extra duty on anything you don’t 
approve of ? 

(,). That i< a very complicated machinery. 

A. Very. That is why J rather fight shy of it. 

Q. At any rate you are for removing the duty or putting only a nominal 
duty on raw films and machinery which is required to make films in the 
country ? 

A . A light duty. 

(+. You nre for lightening the duty on the raw materials brought in for 
making films in this country? 

A. Yes. Provided the other thing is also kept in view, that only good 
feints should be made here. 
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Q. II uw are you going to guarantee that good film? are made here? of 
course there i> always* a censnrslii|>. Whether they he Indian or foreign 
film?, they will be subject to censorship and where they are objectionable they 
will he censored ; but or course you cannot censor too much, just as apparently 
it i.s happening in the Punjab. J mean, it is a groat handicap to the industry 
it u good effort is to he banned in one province and allowed in another 
province. As it is, everywhere we hear cries that capital is shy and Indian 
enterprise very weak in ibis direction: and now even that little enterprise 
which people .show, if you throw cold water like this, will grow less and 
there will he groat hindrance to the growth of the industry. 

.1. Have an Ail India Committee, he.- idea the provincial censors. 

Will you have it this way!-’ Have provincial boards, and whore prov- 
inces are in doubt whether it is permissible to show a particular picture in a 
particular province, that should Ik* decided by an All India Committee and 
not merely by a local authority? 

.1. It it is only a provincial matter it should ho decided only by the 
provincial committee, hut. if one province decides one way and another province 
wants to decide another way in what 1 may call a federal matter, then I 
think they should settle it by reference to an All India Hoard. 

(J. You cannot have one province banning a film passed by another prov- 
ir.f e 

.1. That is possible. A film that may be unobjectionable in Hombay may 
be very harmful in the Punjab. 

(J. Hut such things cannot be common, they may be rare. Hut what is 
your objection to referring it to a central authority in which all provinces 
are represented ? 

A. I should have no objection to it provided the central authority hears 
in mind the local conditions. I do not contemplate a state in which simply 
because a film is passed hv one province it should he passed in all the 
pi evinces if » w Mcf o. 

< t h Ordinarily it should have currency in other provinces unless some ob- 
jection is taken to it, but the final decision should rest with the central 
authority in which all provinces should be represented? 

.1. Yes. I don’t object to it. 

Q. You are definitely against, adopting the policy suggested by the Im- 
perial Conference until India understands and is understood by the different 
parts of the Empire. How do you expect India to understand the other 

parts and the other parts to he understood by India? Don’t, you think the 

film is a very good method? 

A. Films may he one method, hut I don’t think, for a long time to come, 
our Indian film's are likely to make their way in the rest of the Empire. 
They are not sufficiently good in quality. 

It other parts of the Empire are anxious to make themselves known to 
us by sending their films, let them make a present of them here and we will 
accept them, is that what you mean? 

.1. I think we should judge of them on their merits. 

Q. Hut you are not prepared to buy them on the usual term*! 1 

A. No. because it will be one sided; we shall have nothing to offer. 

India is weak in her production, and with that weakness, free trade would 
not he of real use to her. What is more, there is a danger of the Indian 
industry suffering thereby. I am an out and out free trader, but there must 
be a certain amount of fairness. 

fj. This policy i s opposed to your tree trade principle because it may- 
entail a preference to British Empire films? 

.1. That, T think, would he open to some objections in the same way ns 
preference hi goods of merchandise, simply because of the woakm*s- of 
India. 
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Q • Then you agree that some steps should he taken for making each other 
understood ? 

A. Yes, for instance, one method would be the method that you have 
followed as India's delegate to Australia. 

Q. It is not possible for all people to follow that. 

A. I wish there were more inter-flow of people between the different parts 
of the Empire, so that they may make themselves known better, 

Q. In fact, you would have Agents General in each part of the Empire, to 
circulate their literature, and you think it must he the Government's duty to 
circulate their literature here, and that ive should also send them our litera- 
ture so that they may take more interest in us ? 

A. In a recent history that I have published, 4 The Making of India,’ J 
have said in the preface that J want India to he better understood in the 
rest of the Empire, 

Q • ^ 0,1 think that most of the films that are exhibited here are demoralis- 
ing? 

A. Judging from niv experience in Lahore, they are. 

Q. iou think it creates a false impression of the westerner in the mind of 
the easterner ? 

A. That is only one aspect. 

Q. If that is so, it is more for the English people to take care of them- 
selves ami not for India to a>.k them t-o take care of themselves? 

A. European civilization occupies a special place in India, and if we cut 
the ground lrom under it, we snail he cutting the ground from under our own 
feet. 

(J. Why do those people allow themselves to In- misrepresented here; 
Why should they not stop the circulation of such films in their own country? 

A. But I think wo have a duty in the matter too, so far as it affects our 
people here. 

Q. It the films have a demoralising efleet on the people of this country, 
then of course India must- Lake action, hut if they merely tend to lower the 
•westerner m the eyes of the ruderner, do you think there is any reason for us 
to take action here? 

A, So long as there is a western Government here. yes. we nrn^t take 
action. It. is our house and we ought not to allow anything unseemly to be 
shown here. I he unseemliness also consists in misrepresenting other people. 

Q. Huh they misrepresent themselves, is it not? 

A. Not quite. They represent a certain phase which may he perfectly 
true, hut to picture out; that phase and then hold it up before a big ignorant 
crowd is likely to create mischief. 

Q. Don’t, t hey show such films in England ? 

A . There such films will not be exhibited except in the lowest class 
cinemas. 

Q, Then why do the public go and patronise them? 

.1 . A certain c lass of people do go. Here the minds of our educated clashes 
are demoralised. 

Q. So long a> you Jay emphasis on that aspect of it, 1 am at one with 
you . 

A. T think that is one form of demoralisation. You may have demoralisa- 
tion although the picture may not be really immoral in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Even if you allow somebody else to toll a story you have a 
moral responsibility. I think you owe a moral duty to the people here to tell 
them what i.s true and what is of good report. 

Q. I hope they will listen to us in other matters too. Then, you are 
firmly of the opinion that some of these films have a demoralising effect on the 
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people of our country, anti it is up to us to take some steps to better the state 
of affairs? 

,1. Yes, certainly. 

Q. I was particularly struck with your statement in paragraph 29 where 
you say that most of the uneducated adults in this country are like children, 
which is a very sorry feature. 

A. But it is a fact. 

Q. Don t you think the film is a means of educating them? 

A. If you have good films. 

V* Therfore every effort must be made to improve the films and you cannot 
wait till the masses improve themselves by means of the primary education, 
whereas you think that the film would he *i most effective method of educat- 
ing them? 

A. One very effective method, 

y Don't you think public money will he better spent, in producing healthy 
films for show to the masses, telling them what sort of conditions exist in 
other parts of the empire, how they live, their surroundings and things of 
that sort? 

A. Yes. in the ahstraet, but, again the considerations that I have men- 
tioned before come in. Public money would bo spent by means of a machinery 
which, 1 think, is not compel ont to spend it< correctly. 

Q. Then you are not, for classifying films as for adults only? 

,1. J have explained the reason. You cannot always tell the age of children 
and it will lead to difficulties in administration and, possibly, to blackmail by 
the lower agency. 

t’olntirl ( Vo irfot'A ; Yon said that you were disappointed with the quality 
of the films shown here. Has the quality suffered only from the point of 
view of technique or also from the point of view of the story depicted? 

A. 1 think both, but the hitter more than the former. The technique is 
bad, hut we can forgive that if the story were better. 

Q. You were talking of the necessity to improve the taste of the public 
as one. of the means of dealing with the evil if the evil exists at ail. You 
consider thafl the Government agency is restricted in its ability to deal with 
the evil in that it is not an indigenous Government. Suppose you had an 
indigenous Government, would it he a proper agency? 

.1. I say national, with a further implication. In India you may have an 
indigenous agency, hut we are broken up into factions and religions and sects 
and communities, sc that the mere fact, of there being an indigenous agency 
does not get over the difficulties. 

Mr. iirm »; Then you think it must he a homogeneous agency as well? 

A. It must be a national agency which should interpret correctly the 
taste of the majority of healthy-minded people. 

Cohn iW Cntufonl ; You fake ii that Indian life in Bombay is very cos- 
mopolitan, and there is not that intensity of sectional fooling that exists 
probably elsewhere. Would not an elected Board of Censors in Bombay give 
you a proper agency ? 

.1. It is only a matter of comparison. Kvon in Bombay I know there art? 
classes of people who would be entirely alien to any particular Board that 
you may elect. Fake the mill population of Bombay, f have not been in 
touch with them quite lately, but a tew years ago 1 knew then* fairly well, 
and I should be reluctant to say that the university class understood the mil! 
population. I don’t think it would be true to say that. It that is so, you 
again have that element wanting which I consider is necessary, the homogen- 
eous element to represent and interpret correctly, 

Q , Then you will have to wait till doomsday till those ideal condition* are 
achieved ? 
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A. Roughly you find it in homogeneous countries. I don't say that Oxford 
or Cambridge represents the pupuhtt ion or England correctly, but 1 think that 
when Cambridge or Oxford men go to East En-1 settlements they learn a 
good deni ot their life, they know a great deal more of the people as a whole 
than we find in India. 

V- Then you don’t think that an elected hoard of censors taken from a 
cosmopolitan town like Bombay would meet your requirements for the whole 

country 

A. So. 

V- I was very mten".t«'d in your answer to the Chairman regarding the 
question of misrepresentation of western civilization, the good points of whir!), 

1 understand, India is desirous of taking for herself. But i presume the 
Indian as n rule is not able to draw a line between an American, an English- 
man or a Fivm hmaii ? 

J . In fact. 1 have been told by a Maulvi that he goes to the cinemas 
merely to see what English people do at Home, but he only sees American 
backwoodsmen or crooks or forgers. 

I'hoinmin ; 1 suppose American backwoodsmen are different from the 

backwoodsmen oi England!'' You have travelled much more than T have 
done. 

.1. I have not been in America, but 1 hate seen practically every other 
country in the world. In America, life is unformed, and. in unformed life, 
you will have a number of nooks and corners which you cannot imagine in a 
country like England, 

(J. That is possibly a danger? 

,!. Yes. 

.Ur. f/re'-n ; You deprecate any government mtoiloiviicc and yet vou 
desire to see the films now exhibited being improved? 

.1. I deprecate (.’overnnient interference in manufacturing or producing 
films. On the other hand. I want strong action on the part ot the (*overn- 
nienr in matters in which they are advised that any mischief is being 
done. 

Q. 1 don’t suppose it is quite fair to ask you this question. Were your 
views known when you were appointed a member of the Board of Censors, 
and do you come ?<> loggerheads with your colleagues ? 

A, r am generally a man of peace and get on well with everyone. 

C- Rut. you have strong views on the nature of the films exhibited, and 
therefore we trust we mnv see the moral tone ot those in this province ele- 
vated. Having been a film censor myself, I am interested in it, because 
every Board is faced with difficulty: where to draw the lino? 

A. We are only a baby Board so far. I think I ought to correct the 
impression, if 1 have given that impression, that I am altogether for or 
against any interference everywhere. I do want to give the cinema industry, 
like any other industry, its fair chance, but I think the moral interests 
of the people are supreme ami should be supreme, 

Mr. Xefitrj ; I take it that persons of your education are not liable to 
be misled by certain kinds of western films which you do not like to be 
exhibited in India? 

.1. T hope not. 

( k K You think there is not much danger if Englishmen see these pictures 
fct Home? 

A. I don't say that, the worst films are. altogether innocuous to anybody. I 
think in n subtle way anything that is demoralising must do harm. If I 
constantly went and saw the worst films. I think it. would debase my taste, 
and 1 should like to get away from such films. 

Apart from that, certain kinds of films would not have an evil influ- 
ent e upon the more educated classes? 
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JL That is so. 

Q There are big cities like Calcutta ami Bombay where the proportion of 
the educated people is comparatively large. In those cities there are people, 
wlio, though not educated, see certain weak points of western civilisation every 
day ot their life. For instance, take the taxi drivers, who perhaps have 
poorer opinion of the western civilization than people who go to the cinemas. 

A* I don t know why you mention the taxi drivers. 

Q Because 1 myself have seen things in passing taxis in Calcutta. I dr 
not know wlint the kitmatgarh thinks almut the western civilization. Von 
therefore propose to have two different standards for the purpose of censor 
ship, one for Calcutta and another for Lahore!" 

.1. Intangihlv there would he different standards, hut 1 don’t think they 
can he ex preyed in words, nor can they f.o codified in rules. We cannot hv 
down categorically that some films are for Calcutta and some are tor Lahore, 
i he whole thing is intangible, and tin. 1 obiect can be achieved by having n 
good selection. 

C- Would you then advocate the adoption of a standard throughout India 
that would suit tin* rural population of the Punjab or the most backward 
placr-s in the whole ot the country? Which standard are you going to 
adopt ? 

.1. I would not suggest cast iron rules nr cast iron standards for any 
place. 1 would leave it fairly clastic, to lie judged according to circumstances 
and according to places. 

*>. Would pm lie prepared to support a limited certificate being given t.o 
a certain picture, that it might he shown only in certain places hut. not in 
others ? 

1- 1) there were a representative All India Board, then that, might fie 
povuhh- hut I w ( >u!d dt-pivcate that t*u provim ial hoards. For instance, \\«- 
in tin Punjab are ready net entitled (•» say that a certain film is suitable l<>r 
(,)uet i a . 

V- So far you are i om-erned. yon w ould he quite prepared to ju iept 
one standard hu tin* whole of the Punjab? 

.!• I wm.ihl not. -ay th:»t. For instance, tlu-re are things which may he 
quite l.armle-- in the rily of Lahore. but which may rreute a flame on the 
frontier where then* are difUrcnt conditions. 1 should contemplate our 
Board to look at it from a broad and reasonable point of view'. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. AMBALAL S. PANDYA of the Universal 
Pictures Corporation, on Saturday, the 26th November 1927. 

( h'i>nnttfi : You arc the local agent of the Universal Pictures Corpora- 
tion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. bm do ymir business through the agent in Bom hay? 

A. Yes. 

C- Do you supply films to all the theatres here or only to some ot 
them ? 

A. I supply films ft) four theatres in Lahore. 

Q. Do the four theatres take their films from you alone or do they take 
them from other firms as well? 

A. They take from others as well. There is no contract, that they should 
take films from us only; they can take them from any place they like. 

Q. Do you circulate your catalogues to them? What sort of catalogues 
do you send them? Can you give u« a copy? 
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A. Here thcry are. (Copies of the catalogues were handed into the Com- 
mittee by the witness.) We circulate these catalogues beforehand to the 
theatres. 

Q, They select certain thing* out of these catalogues and ask you to supply 
them? 

A. Generally all our films are run by them. 

Q. Supposing they want only one? 

A, I get. say, about 70 pictures, and if a man wants a particular film 
earlier, 1 can arrange to send it to him earlier. ]t is not possible for the 
exhibitor to get so many American films in India. There are only a dozen 
or more film makers in America who have a reputation while the Punjab 
exhibitors require about 140. 

Q. How do you supply them the films? 

A. Sometimes we hire them. Hut if we find that after supplying him 
with a film he is losing on it we reduce the rate. Sometimes we supply 
them with films on a percentage basis. Wo don't sell films. 

Q. What is the ordinary charge? 

.1. That depends upon the status of the cinema and its situation. If a 
place is small, then we charge* him less, but if it is a big centre like Lahore* 
we usually charge more, because we know they will earn more here than in 
a small place. Our rates vary with the place. 

Q. You are the agent here and you supply films to all places in the 
Punjab ? 

A . Yes. I visit almost all cinemas. 

Q. 1 suppose? you know the Punjab and the Frontier well? 

A. I have seen hall of the V. P. The western >ide of T. P. is also under 
my jurisdiction. 

Q. How many cinemas are there actually? 

A . There are about sixty cinemas in my jurisdiction. 

Q. Have you classified them for your purpose as .1st class, 2nd class ami 

SO ON ? 

A. Yes. Suppose 1 have entered into a contract to biro out a film for 
say lbs. 100 and the man actually shows it in his place, if afterwards 1 am 
satisfied that he lias lost money cm it we make a reduction in the rates. 

(>. How many theatres are then* in the Punjab province? 

A. About t)0. 

Q. How many of them are there in the Punjab? 

i.l. Thi n* are *>0 theatres. 

Q. And you supply your pictures to all these 5f> theatres? 

.1. Ye*, except to Madans i heat its. 

Q. This excludes Madans? There are 50 theatres which you supply in the 
Punjab ? 

A. No, these include Madans. 

Q, How many are Madans? Will you send us a list. Send us a complete 
list. Do you take any other films except those by your Universal Pictures 
Corporation ? 

A. Some Indian pictures also we distribute. 

Q. Rut do you take any other foreign pictures? 

A. That wo cannot take direct. Our New York office sends us some. 
Now we have arranged to got the British Empire news from London too. 
That we distribute in India. 

Q. Your company is undertaking an agency for the British Empire news 
gazette P 
A. Yes. 
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Q, And you say you are not able to supply all the theatres — the demand 
is greater than the supply? 

A. Yes, in the Punjab it is. 

Q. You are not aide to rope with the demand? 

A. Because in the cantonment cinema proprietors change 3 programmes a 
week. They will require 150 programmes in the year and inv company only 
makes 75 programmes. 

Q. There is room for more films being shown, even in the theatres as they 
are? 

A. Yes. 

V- Do you think the cinema theatres will multiply in nu in her? How 
many years’ experience have you got ? 

A. S years. 

V The theatres are growing in number? New theatres are Miming into 
existence? 

A. Some new theatres are mining into existence. Some old theatres are 
closing down. 

Q. How many old theatres have closed down? 

.4. Or they have changed hands. 

Q. J don’t care about, changed hands. But have any theatres closed down 
to your knowledge? 

A. That very theatre has h<*cn reopened by another party. 

Q. That is no good. During your 8 years is there any theatre that was 
closed- -it does not matter if the ownership changes hands but lias any theatre 
been absolutely closed for want of patronage? 

■1. No. 

(,/. On the other hand, new theatres have come into existence? 

A. Yes. 

(J. Can you tell us how many there were* when you took up the agency and 
how many there are to-day? 

J. About iu'\v cinemas have conic into existence since 1 took up charge 
of this Branch (office). 

(J. And Madan> have also increased tla* number of their theatres hero? 

A. They have increased tin 1 association. Only they have taken one cinema 
ai Rawalpindi- they have purchased their own. Otherwise* they have taken 
more theatres in association m this circuit. 

< t ». Do they come within the -<) you mentioned? 

A. Yes. When 1 took over charge Madan- had then ires at Lahore and 
8imla only- no other theatres m the Punjab. 

(J. Your income 1 in your agency is steadily growing from year to year? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is. on the percentage ba*is or the rental basis you are getting 
more and more? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So the cinema is getting popular with the people? 

.-I. Yes. 

Q. And Indian films are being shown in larger numbers than they used to 

he ? 

.1. Yes, Indian pictures are more popular here too. But. they are only 
shown in the cities, not in the cantonments. But the income on Indian pic- 
tures is much more than on western films. Now. tl Shinn Farhad was 
shown for three nights although about four months hack it had already been 
shown for a complete week. The three days, income was Rs. 1 ,200. Iks. 400 
a day on an average. The first night it was Rs. -39.L the second night l{s. 32f >, 
and the last night Rs. 471. 
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Q. And this was the second show of the same film in Lahore. Has any 
western film had such an experience r 

A. Even big western films are run twice sometimes; but they must, be 
very good films. 

Q. Do you go to the theatres often? 

A. i have to, because I have to report which picture'! are appreciated. 

Q. I suppose you want to tee] the pulse oi the people — what is popular 
and what is not? — you must he quite an expert at that. 

.1, 1 have to see what sort of films appeal to the public. 

Q. What sort of films appeal to the illiterate classes !" 

A. The illiterate classes want fighting scenes. 

Q. fluxing'-’ 

A. Not actual boxing. Fighting scenes or historical pictures 

(j. Are you talking of Indian him- or western films? 

A. Doth. 

Q. Do you think they follow western historical films' 

A. Yes. Kven for these films, if there is fighting or the opening ut the 
sea. as in *■ The Ten Commandments," etc. 

(*. You mean they want natural scenery — hig actions — that sort of lit"? 
Do you think illiterate people are attracted to the-e passionate love-ma ki ng 
Scenes ? 

A. No, if there are love scenes only very few illiterate people go 

Q. It there is merely western sn*-inl drama it is ?u*t popular with Indians 
I le re ? 

A. No, not. only here hut anyuhere. 

<J. I mean in the Punjab. Have you travelled outride Lahore ? 

A . 1 have seen almost all the cinemas three or tour times. I go on tour 
and see how things are going on. 

(J. You do go outside .Lahore uLo and see various cinemas in your juris- 
diction. and the general impression \uu gather is that the illiterate masses 
don’t care for these western social dramas? 

A. Yes. 

( t ‘. Now, do you see many educated people, specially college students, go to 
the cinema. 

.1. College students are the backbone of the einema> in Lahore. In the 
summer they are losing because the colleges art' closed. 

Q. What sort of films do they fancy ? 

A. Well, for instance there are Victor Hugo’s novels. It a picture is made 
from one of his novels people will come and see it — anything that is based on 
a novel they have read. “ Rupert of Hcntznu,” for instance, was very 
popular. Anv film based cm English popular historical literature they like. 
Certain stars too are very popular. A Charlie Chaplin picture might he had 
but even if it is shown six times the theatres will he overcrowded. 

(>. Even college students? 

A. Yes. Or Douglas Fairbanks, as many times as you show his film the 
theatre will he crowded. 

Q. Do they like these passionate love-making scenes r 

A. 1 do not think they like it. Rut in any film there is very little 
passionate love-making. It comes on the screen for a second. 

Q. You are a frequenter of the cinema — don’t you see a lot of love-making 
on the screen? 

A. In every story there will he ordinary love-making. 

Q. But I know some places where there is Jong patient kissing. 
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A . I have never soon any such film. It remains only for a second and it 
is < fused up. 

y. You are a young man yourself, I take it. you like to see such 
thing* ? 

A. Unless there? is sumo love-making in the picture it. won't be appreci- 
ated. 

y. You mean it won’t, he popular with the people? 

A. Even in Indian pictures there are dinning scenes. Unless there is a 
darning scene it won’t be popular. 

y. There is a tendency even in Indian pictures to introduce some such 
tilings, hut not to the same extent. Are you satisfied — being in the trade* 
perhaps you are an interested party but I want you. n.s an Indian, to think 
about it — are you ^aiisticd that the t inema has no demoralising elici t upon 
the people ot the country? 

.1 . I do not think so. 

y. I mean you see wo have got our brothers and our sisters. 

.1. There might lie M>me films about love-making that the children may 
licit like to see but there is no demoralising; effect on the general public. 

y. Youths are not led away hy seeing such scones to want, to practise it 
among themselves — that sort of idea i* not. created? Because some elders 
have told us that it lias that effect. 

A. Those who told you that have never visited the cinema. They gather 
these things Mom outside. Because the old men are always niter the young 
im*n. 

y. You mean they want to find fault with the young men? 

.1. Ih-cause old men, p» -t'essoix, pleaders and barristers, they never go to 
the i. inema at all. unless on a complimentary ticket.. 

y. You mean old people are always finding fault with the youths in that 
way? 

.1. Yes. 

y. Well, supposing the duty on imported films is increased in order t<» 
encourage the growth of the Indian film in this country, how would you like 
it? 

A. I don’t think it will help an exhibitor because the film distributor* uiil 
laise their prices, which will a fleet the exhibitors. 

y. Do you think, from your experience, it will have a serious effect on the 
trade if we increased the import duty on foreign films a little and reduced 
the import duty on raw articles? 

.1. That will be quite good. 

y. You approve of the latter, not of the first? 

A. Yes. 

y. Now, I don't suppose you have dealt in British films. 

A. I have seen British films too, in Lahore. Zeebruggo ’* was a great 
success. 

y. That was not a social drama. Have you seen a social drama? 

A. Even the American social drama won't be a success. Now “The Flag 
Lieutenant " which is being exhibited in Calcutta is a very big success. It is 
a British picture. 

y. You have not seen it here? 

A. No. but I have read the notices. 

3fr. Ntoijy : Since when have you been connected with the Universal? 

A. Since 1921. 

Q. Has the number of pictures that your firm has sent out increased dur- 
ing this period, year after year? 
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A. Yes, because in 1920 we used to make 36 pictures. Now they make 
75. 

V- the number is going on increasing — 36 to 75 during these six years. 
Now, you say you report to headquarters every week about the require 
me tits? 

A. About what pictures are appreciated in the Punjab and which picture 
is good and the defect in the films and everything. How many new cinemas 
are opened, which cinema is closed and the reasons why it is closed. 

Q- Have you reason to believe that your reports carry weight with your 
principles there? 

A. Certainly. Reports from all the offices go to Bombay and they send 
them on to New York. 

Q. And do you think that vour reports influence the making of pic- 
tures? 

A. To some extent, because they ask for such reports. 

Q. Do you receive complaints from the public about any objectionable pic- 
ture or anything of the kind? 

A* I have not received any. 

Q. Do you follow the criticisms that appear in the press? 

A. These press j>eople don't give their independent criticism. Of course 
the Civil and Military Gazette write their independent opinion. But the 
Indian press will write a long review about a film which might l>e bad - and 
before it is exhibited. The day before yesterday I saw a notice about: 
il Maciste in the* Lion's Cage ” which is given in advance. The cinema 
manager writes a review, twenty or thirty lines, the assistant editor signs it 
and it goes inside. If you don’t give them the passes to the theatre, they 
Won’t give the review. 

Q. Now, you have seen the complaint that western civilization is misre- 
presented on the screen? You have seen such observations in the press and 
elsewhere? Have you reported that to your head office? When was your Iasi 
report made on the subject? 

.1. That was about IS months hack. 

Q, Do you generally .semi the cuttings of such newspaper reports? 

A. 1 send them every week. 

(), You said you had also undertaken the distribution of Indian pictures. 
Whose pictures ? 

A. Now 1 have got the films. “ Xhirin Farhad.” ami u Vikrain Charitia ” 
from the Kohinnor Film Company, the... 

(,>. You deal with different producers? 

.1. These films are taken hv iny office in Bombay and they send them to 
me. I can’t take anything direct. 

Q. Now, you have said that there are about 56 theatres in the Punjab, 
including Delhi. In how many theatres out of this number are Indian pic- 
tures shown at all? 

] fn all city then t res — leaving out the cantonments, all cities run Indian 
pictures. 

y. Everywhere? 

A. Yes. Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Sudkot, Amritsar, Lahore. In Lahore 
Indian pictures run twice. The Star Cinema. Lahore took R,s. 2.000 in one 
week with one picture— my ” Passion.” Wherever Indian pictures are 
shown, they prove a success from the financial point of view. I am not 
talking of Lahore city alone. Some social dramas which are popular in 
Bombay won’t he popular here, hut historical pictures are very popular. 

Q. What procedure do you adopt to find out whether a particular picture 
that is popular in Bombay will he popular in the Punjab? 

Ar From my knowledge. I get the booklet, and I can at once see whether 
this picture will be popular in this province. 
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Q. You don't see the picture? 

A. No. as it is not possible for me to go to Bombay often. I see them 
when they are exhibited here. 

<*oh>i\rl in ticford : is your company undertaking the distribution of Indian 
films or considering such an undertaking? 

A . Yes. 

(J. You are actually taking on the distribution of Indian films? 

A. Yes. Negotiations are going on. 

Q. Now, as regards these old gentlemen who from your general description 
appear to be spoil-sports, how is it. they get this impression that the cinema 
has a demoralising effect? 

A. Because there may be a son who may not obey his father and he may 
get angry. And two or throe old people will get together and say this is 
having a bad effect on the boys. 

( t >. You don’t think by any chance they get it from the posters? 

A. No. 

Written Statement of Mr. ABDUL QAYUM MALIK, Bar.-at-Law, 
Gujranwala, dated the 11th November 1927. 

Introtuttory. 

1. J possess some knowledge of the Cinematograph Industry in England 
and in Tmliu. 1 received amateur instructions in taking films with Messrs. 
L. Ci . Egrot &, Co.. Cinematographer*, 2B, Streatham Place. London. S.E-. and 
took a film of my travels in Turkey, Syria and Egypt for educational 
purposes. I saw my travel film through the film manufacturing firm, the 
Kohinoor Film Company, Bombay. I also studied details of film- taking 
and film-developing in the Gaumont Film Studios in London and Paris. I 
have made a special study of most. <>f the available literature on film industry 
by reading the * Bioscope ’. the 1 Pictures ’, and other periodicals published 
on the subject in England and America. 

I do not claim to be an export iri the technique of film-making, blit I 
can lay some claim to a comprehensive knowledge of the various branches of 
this modern industry. I was a frequent cinema-goer in England, France, 
Germany. Turkey and Egypt and have seen most; of the Comics. Photo-plays, 
and War-films during my eight years’ stay abroad, 1 did not miss a 
single opportunity of seeing Educational, Travelogue, or big Game-hunting 
films in England and Frame. T am familiar with some aspects of the film 
industry in India, and have witnessed the taking of certain classical 
dramas in Bombay. I have myself occasionally given Lantern and Film 
Lectures in England. I know a few things about the value of films as 
a means to commercial and co-operative propaganda, and have assisted at 
the showing of Sale and Oo-operativo Credit Societies’ Filins in France and 
the Punjab respectively. I have also taken part in Health lectures given 
at Constantinople and Lausanne (Switzerland) demonstrated by the films 
or thr International Bed Cross. 

General.. 

2. (a) (1) Generally speaking. Indians of the educated classes do not 
constitute more than 10 per cent, of cinema-goers. Educated classes of 
Bombay and Calcutta may be exceptions to the rule. The number of 
Indians of the really cultured class is fewer still. 

(2) The bulk of cinema-goers belong to the illiterate classes both in large 
cities and smaller towns of India. Even cinemas in Lahore, Delhi, Luck 
now. Allahabad and Agra are not frequented bv educated classes. The 
number of students is, however, on the increase but even thev do not 
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constitute the majority, f have included iri illiterate classes petty traders, 
•hop-keepers, and workmen who otherwise may he n.*»Ie to read and write 
in the vernacular. My answer.', i t ter to the Eastern, Northern, and North- 
Western part of India. 

itt) Educated classes 2‘> to 30 per cent. Others illiterates. 

<r) Their number i- uegligi Me. They arc mostly accompanied hy their 

friends or parents. If it is ;« special show lor school-children, hy their 

teachers. The number <>t adolescents of impressionable age is not large. 
The majnritv atv tin* grown-up-. 

Pun I 

3. Adventure films, rough-love, and wild-we-u films with a lot of riding 
thrown in: al>n films < »t Indian wrestling bout", religious celebrations, and 
those of National mourning?- and leioicing*. Even illiterates flock to sco 
the latter dii^ <•! filin'*. Indian classical dramas arc also popular. 

4 . Comparatively speaking. Indian film-caterers themselves belong to the 

illiterate class. They ha\e an o\o !»> tiie box. and there their interest 
ends. Most of them are ignorant of the rudiments of the industry. They 

are catering as well as they can t<* the class of patron.-* they have. The 

point is that cinema h-iiv in India i> in the making. and any definite 
consideration as to the supply and demand of the right sort of films 
is, to my mind, premature. 

5. Only to some extent. 

No. 

ih) Yes, if they depict scene.'* and modes or lilt* whi' h the* patrons 
can follow. ( .»/., a film of Bui man liie, or South-] ml iau life will not bo 

appreciated in the Punjab. 

(c) Western, more particularly American film- are more profitable. No 
Indian film has yet been released to create a really country-wide popular 
stir. In Bombay Manjnri " and “ Sat i-Xurnin hi " have had a good 

reception, but they are essentially Gujrati films and are unknown in the 
North. 

0. pi) Yes. But the few ill-equipped Indian studios have not the re- 

sources. nor me there actors and actresses educated and intelligent enough 
to make them go to the heart of the cinema-goers. Pi ini* of Indian scenes 
and well known episodes ot Indian Mythology, il well produced, should bo 
well-rocei ved. 

(b) (.1) Educated classes would like all kinds of films, but they are 
very critical and would feel bored if the films are badly produced. 

^2) If the films depict Mythology, History and scenes of the sect of 

religion to which they belong. 

7. Yes. No good tiJms depicting honour, independence, virtue and 
self-respect among Indians are available, and whatever there are. these 
could not be easily followed bv the British soldiers in India. Indian troops 
would like all these films appreciated by illiterate classes. They would aho 
like films of military life, wild-west films, and films of daring and bravery 
spiced with “ ( herein? la femme 

8. (</) No. 

(M My reasons would rake a large amount of writing to explain. My 
general opinion however is that no artificial method in the form of State 
action could remove these defects. Time is the only remedy. In the ultimate 
reckoning the verdict of cinema-goers is the only test of the value and 
popularity of a film, as it is throughout the world. I cannot for a 
moment suggest that private enterprise should he encouraged to look to 
the Government for means to improve the quality, or to increase the 
quantity of productions. Film-producing is a business proposition pure 
and simple, and the businessman himself should provide the means. I make 
exception in the case of education films, which could be prepared tender 
the supervision of Government officials for use in schools. The main diffi- 
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kilties which hamper the development of the film-industry in India are 
the following: — 

(1) The industry has net yet found its legs. The reason is, that 
the? majority ot the public who patronize cinemas are not edu- 
cated and critical enough to call for really high class films, and 
the few second rate films that are released by Indian studios 
pass muster. The Indian cinomn exhibitor is not an intelligent 
individual keen on competition, and is destitute of initiative. 
He is satisfied with small but quick return on his investment. 
Moreover, the cinema trade has not yet come to he recognised 
as a national industry involving considerations or improve- 
ment not only from business but from patriotic point: of view 
as well, I am diffident that Indian films could ever eclipse 
high class foreign films which are the result of superior business 
acumen combined with expert Micntific skill. 

f~> Another draw-back oi the Indian films is tluu the scenario writers 
arc men ot little education and less imagination. In pre- 
paring a pl«<t their \isi»n i- delimited tp cx«biM\cU l-sml tradi- 
tion.-. local i U'f-»i;i~ and lend (■ ■tail. i )a*\ ->rem to be inherent* 
1> im'i'q ■ahlc * l invcMing their i c i . • * with < mint r\ -w ide interest. 

There is no expert advertising agency behind Indian films, for 
the obvious reason that owing to rondit ion** oi general ignorance 
advertising expenses are considered as so much waste The 
majority m cinema-goers do not go to *ee a ]>iciurc upon which 
f hi v have set their heart, but just any picture. Indian, llritidi 
or American 

el) J lo re are good Indian actor* oi the spoken play, for Indian 
drama is old a*- Indian 1 1 M <>rv. hut lliere js not a single 
cinema artist, in India whose work would rank with even a 
third rate cinema actor of any European comifrv. 

<■*>» Hindu classical films. excite >*ome interest and therefore may he 
successful business propositions, but no Mussulman would like 
the attempt to depict an episode of Muslim religious history, 
although such a film would posse-s universal anneal. 

I must and Hint these features oi tin* Indian film industry depend for 
their improvement on the rise in the standard of cinema-goers’, 
scenario writer'*’, film-producers’, ami film exhibitors’ intelli- 
gence. 


Tor on ‘.I Tot iff. 

!.>. Good films sin- rrnuOv oUaimi Me l.y go-xl ,-xliiliitors at roasomibU- 
prices. 

The output oi Indian studios is not large, therefore those who are nearest, 
the producers are first served. 

10. Not to my knowledge. 

11. Very few ex hi hi torn cure to preview films. They just want, so mniiv 
retils ot pictures that would show on the screen. 

}-■ 1 ani :v £ ai » st taxing amusements in India. It would handicap n 
budding tiade. It\en in Kngland the amusement tax was unknown before 
the War. 

Id. In the present state oi the industry j do m.t think protective tariff on 
imported films will improve the quality of Indian films. It ouiv to some 
extent increase their quantity. I would certainiv suggest low' taritf m 
materials. 

14. It would to some extent. At present there is no great demand. 

lo. No. Dearth of equipment in artists and property and incapacity 
to utilize them. 1 k 
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f tovcrnm e nt Actio n . 

16. There arc none. You can manufacture films and cameras, but you 
cannot create actors, producers, etc. 

17. There are people who are willing to put their money in a new 
enterprise. 

18. Slightly increased tariff on imported films and .subsidy to Indian 
manufacturers of materials. 

19. Infinitesimal when compared with the cost in European countries. 

‘JO. Ui) and (b) Yes. Tax on imported materials may be utilized in sub- 
sidising manufacture of materials in India. 

21. State control of a budding industry will paralyse local initiative and 
may even kill it outright. The Government may control educational and 
propaganda films. .1 suggest manufacture, not management, as State 
monopoly. By this suggestion 1 want to save the Government from popular 
resentment. 


licit ink Com manirralth Film*. 

22. Yes. Provided only films manufactured in India are utilized for this 
purpose. 

(a), (h) and (r) If the right sort of Indian films are exhibited abroad. 
I should strongly suggest the Government to guard against the suspicion 
of appearing to give a fillip to Imperial films not manufactured in India. 

23. (a) To a very large extent, 

(h) Reciprocal exchange of films made in India and other parts on n 
footing of parity in values, moral, and material. 

Part IT. 

Soria! Aspects and Control. 

21. (a) Immoral films. But 1 have not come across any. 

( h) IS one. 

(c) Immoral films are harmful to all and in every way, but none are in 
circulation. 

((/) (M and (2) It is quite adequate in this respect but it is not adequate 
in respect of films which show Eastern habits, manners and customs in 
an unfavourable light. 

(r) None whatsoever. 

(/) For example scenes of Chinese. Arab. Moorish, and Indian life in 
foreign films, made primarily for Western patrons, always depict thorn as 
dirty, truculent, cruel, and dishonest peoples. 

2f>. Cn doubtedly. 

26. (a) No film containing even a suggestion deprecating religion should 
he allowed. 

ib') I forget the title but a film depicting the Life of the Prophet shown 
in a Karachi Cinema some years ago led to a grave popular discontent, in- 
asmuch as a part of the cinema was destroyed by fire and the showing 
of the film was stopped. 


Misrepresentation of West. 

27. (nl No undesirable results follow, because all Western films have 
a moral at the end, 

(b) Yes, most of them, “ Naulakha ” which had a long run at 

the London Opera House Cinema. Such films are not produced in India. 

28. None. 

29. Indian film censorship being already so rigid, no undesirable films 
are permitted to be shown. 
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30. Very few children go to the cinema, therefore there is no reason 
for special measures. 

31. (a) Yes. Question against 31 (b) not given. 

32. Yes. 

Ce n so r ship. 

33. (u) Yes. 1 am for relaxing it somewhat. 

( h ) Yes. 

(0 Yes. 

34. (a) l would suggest Provincial Boards only. 

(4) ((f) Out of the Income-tax of Provincial exhibitors. 

35. (h) I would prefer this arrangement, but the decision ot the Ad- 
visory Board should he made effective. 

J* resent System. 

36. (<t) I should prefer the arrangement as in 35 (h). The Censor should 
be a man of good education and culture. 

(ft) Yes. 

37. (a) Provincial Boards will provide the safeguard. 

(ft) Not necessarily. 

38. None to inv knowledge. 

39. None to my knowledge. 

Control over Tunic. 

40. Offensive posters are rarely used through fear of loss of patronage 
and Police action. None. 

41. Yes. The number of films depicting daring and noble deeds is on 
the increase. 

42. The Trade should not be given any part in censoring films. 

43. (a) At present, no. 

44. Representatives of Public Bodies and the Press may sit on the 
Board of Provincial Film Censors. 

45. (a) No. 

(h) No. 

Oral Evidence of Mr. ABDUL QAYUM MALIK, Bar.-at-Law, 
Gujranwala, on Saturday, the 26th November 1927. 

Ch ttinnon; J am much obliged t » > you for coming all the way from Guj- 
ranwala. I see you have made a special study of the subject. How is it. 
having made all this study, you have not put your heart into this 
industry v 

.1. Well, 1 didn't like to take it up professionally. It is merely a side 
interest . 

Q. Blit with what object did you study the conditions? 

A. Not particularly. Since i stayed in England very long, 7 or S 
years, I had several opportunities of coming across people who an* con- 
nected with this industry and, of course being a lecturer myself in tin* London 
University, I was able to *ome across travelling lecturers who used films 
and slides. 

Q . Did you yourself study any technical matters connected with the 
industry r 

.4. No, T have said that I do not claim to be an expert in the lochnirjue 
of making films. 

Q . Where have you travelled? 
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.1. hi England, German;*. France. Italy. Servia, Bulgaria. Turkey, Egypt.* 
Palestine ami mj on. 

Q. Do they produce films in these countries? In Turkey and Egypt too? 

.4. Oh, yes. 

Q. Do you know what they do in (Germany to produce educational films? 
What is the part Government takes in it? 

.1. I ani not suie. Sir. about that part of the question but I think 
that the school* probably have some «*ort ot arrangement with the producers. 
The studio owners let them make educational films in their studio. 

( t b Any way vou are not sure, don’t bother. We should like to have 
ace 1 1 ra te i lit or ma t i on . 

,1. Generally speaking, the German films regarding education are out- 
door scenes and they aie prepared by experts connected with the Technical 
Department- ot the Universities. 

Q. Now, I see from your statement that you have not got much faith 
in the future of the Indian industry. 

A. ] am afraid not, for the simple reason that we are living in an 
age ol competition, very keen competition, in regard to modern industries 
and more especially for the reason that there are not enough actors or 
artists to produce your films. On the oilier hand, we have in Europe and 
America people who have made a life-long study of it. 

f,b Hut after all this growth is only ji matter of ten years or so? Why 
shouldn’t India put forth her efforts? 

A. I suppose they will he able to do something in the future. 

Q . The modern growth of the cinema industry has taken place in ten 
years — though it began 20 or :ii) years ago, the innrvelhius giowth is quit® 
recent — Los Angeles itself began to grow into a city in the last. 15 years. 

1 . Yes. 

V- Now why do you think India should not put forth her efforts? 1 
am rather disappointed at your pessimism. 

.1. I do not mean that India should not make an effort. But. in com- 
parison with the films that are produced abroad, Indian films have a 

poor value. In the future ot course improvements could he effected. 

O. In fact they are showing good signs of improvement in Bombay 
already. 

A. To some extent, yes. Though I feel that on the screen some of the 
best films produced by the Kohinoor Company and some Calcutta .studios 
seem to he very dull and flat. Probably it may he due to the fact that it 
is in the initial stage. Later on they might develop it. But as things 
are, it i< not very hopeful. 

(,b 1 mean, if sons of India like you, who take an interest in those 
things, give a cold shoulder to it. it is hound to go from bad to 

worse. Why don’t you attempt to start the indu>try yourself? You have- 
ideas about it ? 

.1. Well, there are difficult it s. more particularly with regard to the 
insufficiency of artists and technical expert*. 

Q. But do you know that in “ Sacrifice ”, which was produced in 

Bombay, most of them were amateurs? One of them was a Pars! graduate 
and they have done remarkably well. 

A. 1 believe most of them must be students or educated artists. 

G- One was a schoolmaster — the man who took the part of the priest, 
his acting is splendid. It is the first time he appeared on the screen. 

1 mean, you rather put a depreciatory value upon our people. If people 
were employed they would take to it. 

-4. I was considering the matter generally. A few particular instances 
here and there might he useful, but we have got to look at the whole 
industry as such. 
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Q. I am inclined to think that, your views are too pessimistic with 
regard to the possibilities of growth before the industry in India. 

A. Well, the industry will grow, and there is nothing to prevent it. 

Q. You want an effort of the people ? 1 mean, you consider it essential 

that the industry should develop in this country? 

.1. Oh, I think it would. 

Q. I dare say you have read of t Wo evidence that Indian films are 
becoming more and more popular r However crude they ni*w he, they 

draw much more than western productions. 

,4. Certainly, because of the atmosphere and dress and all that. 

Q. And don’t you think therefore that at an early stage the enthusiasm 

for Indian films should be taken hold of and good guidance given to the 

industry 

A. Y os, 1 think it is very good 

(,b Now, what do yon suggest should be done? < >f course, you realise 
the difficulties. 1 see on are appalled bv the difficulties before you as 

many uf u- are. Nov think out. and toil us wliai can be done to help 
the industry. 

A. I am totally against- any (h *ve: nmeiit wlum to hebi the industry. 

(,). ftven against increasing tlu* import duty on foreign films? 

1. WMl. 1 don't think that would n-nilv help tb.e product 'on of Indian 
ft Im>. 

Q. V ery well, reduce i he duty on raw products? 

.1. That would help to "ome extent. 

«!,h Now. the 'jinua system as they have adopted it m Kuglaml? 

.1. It might b* lo. 

(,h ( ■ reate a gradual ta-te ten Indian kirns and give an impetus to 
tin* industry- 

-1. It would merely give an . mpetus. that. U all. 

(/. That is all that. is wanted. Once it is on ns legs it will take care 
of itself. It does give some ground lor thinking that, in the future it might 
develop. 

'People have been telling Us that the film industry is not so important 
as other industries. 

.1. No. 1 think it is very important. 

In a country like India where ilMeney prevails ami knowledge of 
the other purls of the- country and of the world wanting, the film is a 
ver\ useful factor m remoi ing that ignorance? 

.1. Yes. 

y. Do you xhinl; it should be considered -iiporior to the other minor 
industries in the country — I won't, class it along with steel or the mill 
industry, — hut among the minor industries would not tin;' him industry 
take a good place ii you gave an order of pr\. icreme r 

.1. I would mu say that, but as a mean- of promoting education and 
instruction both of the young and of the grown up people who cannot 
read and write the film could 1 ) 1 * u-ed to advantage. Ii would he a very 
good weapon to eradicate ignorance. 1 should not like to put it oil a 
par with other industries like cotton, steel arid so on. 

Q. It is not productive of wealth, but it: is productive of a wealth of 
knowledge ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And growth of knowledge in the people means more production ? 

.4. Yes 

Q. And an educated man is a more effective citizen *han nn uneducated 

man? 
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A. Yes. 

(J. In that way it would l>e a national asset? 

/I. Yes. 

y. Some people seem to deprecate the value of this industry. What do 
you think? 

A. It would increase the knowledge of the people. 

Q. Then it is not a negligible factor? 

A . No. It is a thing which has come to stay. Even from the business 
point of view it is a very good proposition. 1 am not at all suggesting 
that Govern merit should help the exploitation of films for showing in cinemas 
tor the public. I am particularly referring to educational films shown in 
schools and colleges. It should be considered as much a part of the Gov- 
ernment’s duty as the production of literature connected with public in- 
struction and so on. That is only with regard to educational films. 

Q. Of course, the two must go hand in hand. You cannot have merely 
educational films in the country? 

A. To some extent. 

Q. Rut this is the only form of amusement for the poor people? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And therefore in that way also it is a national concern to give a 
healthy amusement, is it not? 

.4. Yes. Rut so far as Government funds and Government help are con- 
cerned. I would confine my answer to education. 

(J. You have travelled much. Ih> you think Indian films will have a 
market outside the country? 

.1. Not unless we are aide to produce very good films, and wo should 
also he able to produce not only films of Indian conditions but those of 
western conditions as well. 

Q. Then only can you command a market- outride India You may have 
perfect technique, but you would not he able to interest European or 
American audiences wiili Indian subjects unless you deal with subjects that 
they are familiar with? 

A. Not necessarily so. 

(i. Oiv-o in a way they may patronise an Indian ^object, hut — . 

A. For instance, classical and ;v?iginus drama> like The Ten Com- 
mandments,"'- t hey have been produced in Europe or America. Of course, 
they wore quite popular although the sulyic t was purely classical and had 
nothing to do with modern conditions. If the film is very well produced, 
and i> up to the standard that r lie? European experts have set up — if the 
Indian films could come up to that standard, then perhaps they may in- 
terest: western cinema-goers. 

V- The taste of the* people will be more for their own surroundings, will 
it not? 

.4. No. They would even take an interest in a foreign film if they 
can understand the plot. 

Q. I do not deny that, they will take interest occasionally. 

A. Yes. Rut the Indian studios are not- in a position at this stage to 
produce a large amount of films to be shown abroad. 

(■>. You do not think any undesirable results would follow from the 
c inenui ? 

.4. I think none at all. An impression prevails that the cinema is a de- 
moralising factor. I suppose to some extent it would he so if the film were a 
demoralising one. But taking into consideration the fact that the films 
are strictly censored. I do not think that they are really demoralising to 
the extent they are generally considered to be. Of course, one might object 
to bare arms, short skirts and so on, but they are details. So far as these 
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details go, you might say they are a little demoralising, hut the result is 
good, because every western film has a good moral at the end. 

Q. Yon can call them demoralising to the same extent as. for instance, 
some of the dramatic troupes? 

.4. Probably they are more. 

(f. Operas, revues and so on ? 

,4. Of course, there are other influences in social lift' which are equally 
demoralising and you cannot, cut them out altogether. I do not suppose 
any demoralising effect has arisen. If people see exploits and daring feats 
it creates a good impression. 

Q. They see how bold one should be ami all that. It is well in that way? 

.4. It would produce that sort of result rather than the other. 

Q. What is this you say about “ Naulakha”? 

.4. It is the name of the railway station of Lahore, and probably they 
took up that title in order to show that it deals with oriental life and 
oriental scenes. 

Mr. Seoytj; Where was it produced? 

A. It was produced in England. 

Chair mini : What was the objection there? 

.1. I think some of the Indian characters there were drawn from a class 
of people who had poverty, wretchedness and so on. 

if. It was produced in England and exhibited in England and you saw it P 

A. The Indian characters that wore shown there were from poor people, 
wretched, ignorant, filthy and that sort of ihing. I do not suppose it was 
done with the purpose of misrepresenting Indians, probably just to create 
an in iciest.. 

if. Some ><»ri of t’anev lor a strange thing? 

1. Yes. 

if. Any way if was objectionable, you did nor like if? 

.1, It appeared h> me that a large number of people over there who 
had no complete knowledge of conditions here might go away with tin* idea 
that- the whole country was like that. 

if. It conveyed a wrong impression about India? 

.1. I do not s.a\ it did. hip ii would convey, it had a tendency to convey 
that impiesMon. 

if. l)o you know whether any Englishman or European who had hocn 
in India had any hand m it-' 

1. I a in afraid 1 cannot say that. 

if. Hocause irom the Cio-t ot the characters and all that, did it show 
any knowledge of the* country at all y 

.1. 1 do not suppose that, any English gentleman who bad been out 
bore was connected with it. hut 1 think it was not a very faithful re pre- 
sent at inn of this country. 

(f. You think the Indian censorship is very rigid as ii. is? 

.1. Acs. J am for relaxing it. Tt is much too rigid. 

if. You arc a travelled gentleman and a gentleman of culture and edu- 
cation and you care as much to guard against any demoralising effect as 
anybody else. 1 want to present, this aspect, of the question before you. 
Some of us are misled by tlu* attitude taken by some of the Anglo-Indian 
press that it lowers the policemen and the white men in this country 
and that lias created a prejudice against this in the country. VYhal I 
want to guard myself against is this. Merely on account of this prejudice 
yon should not lose sight of the fact if it really has got a dangerous effect 
on our countrymen. T want you, as n gentleman holding a responsible, 
position in life, to tell us whether there is anything in the films now shown 
which calls for drastic action. 
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A . Considering the fact that they are well censored I do not suppose 
any such results follow or any special action is called for. 

Q. On the whole you do not think the cinema has pot a deleterious 
effect? 

.4. I hare already spoken about bare arms and all that, otherwise the 
illiterate people are not very much affected. 

Colonel Crawford: I have only one question to ask you. F understand 
you had been for about * years abroad and have seen a good deal ol the 
cinemas in foreign countries. Would you compare the standard and type 
of the film which was shown in those countries with the standard and 
type of the film that you see in this country? 

A. They are probably the same. In fact, T can say from the titles, 
although they are shown here some *2 years after they bad been shown 
in England. 

Q. Your only point is that they are old when they come here f 

/l. Yes. Of course, they are practically used up when they come out 
here. 

(J. As regards the story and the general production of the film you do 
not think there i> very much difference? 

.1. No. in fact it is the same. 

Q. I am thinking of the mass of films that come out here. Arc they 
equal to the standard and type of the films shown in England ? 

A . Most of the popular films that have really created a stir in Europe 
/do come out hero. 

( t K The big films do come over here.. Hut what about the second rate 
films? You arc not shown here in Lahore hig films every day of the week? 

/I. No. 

(h The programmes consist of the ordinary standard films? 

.1. Yes. 

(J. Do you think it is the same ns it is shown in England? 

A. I do not know. 1 suppose they are more or the same. I think 

they are about the same been use those that are shown here had la-on in 
F*onu» way or other shown in England. They are never merely made for 
the Indian market. Tiny are imported second hand material 

Mr. You want Government In leave the industry alone subject 

to one exception, that is to say, the educational films? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Have you given any thought a* t.n how those educational films are 
to be actually produced, whether it should be by a Government agency or the 
Government working through a company? 

.1. If Government could create a separate depart mont with technical 
experts and so on. that would be all right. Otherwise Government can do 
it by contract. They can follow the same process n* in respect <>t text 
books for schools. 

Q. Yon do not mind how it is done? 

A. it all depends. Those who have got something to do with finance 
might probably bo able to speak much more effectively on this subject than 
myself. 

Mr. Nrotjy: I have only one question. You have been to Egypt and 
Turkey a ml you say they have a small producing industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 see from a statement that in Egypt of the pictures shown 35 per 
cent, are American and 30 per cent. French, and in Turkey, o) per cent, 
are American and 30 per cent. French. Are you aware of any steps which 
tin* Governments of those countries may have taken to encourage the pro- 
duction and exhibition of their indigenous films in their own countries? 
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-1. The films that I have seen more particularly in Turkey have been 
produced by the War Department. Of course they were produced entirely 
by Government agency. They were War films. There is also a studio in 
Constantinople which produces films of rural life, how agriculture is im- 
proved. how cotton is produced and so cm. The Government have under- 
taken the production of these films entirely on their own, to be shown at 
schools and before rural communities. 

What about entertainment films? 

.1 They are entirely imported. 

Q. What about Egypt ? 

1- They are now showing films relating to the finds of Tutankhamen 
and so on. 

D. More or less propaganda films? 

A. Yes, as well as educational films. 

(J. Not so much ot entertainment 

A. They aie entirely imported, with the exception of one in Turkey 
which was probably connected with a sensational criminal case. That waft 
made into a him with tin* permission ot the Government and that was 
shown purely as an entertainment film. 

(,h Was it shown in schools? 

A Probably not. 

Written Statement of Mr. OWEN ROBERTS, M.L.C., dated the 4th 

November 1927. 

1 have been into the que-rionnuire sent, me by the Punjab Government 
and feel it incumbent upon me to make certain observations on the class 
of pic tures not infrequently shown in Lahore Cinema Halls. 

T had some correspondence with Government on this subject in 1925 
and in consequence of that correspondence notices wore posted up in the 
various Cinema Kails but. so far as T am at present aware, these notices 
arc no longer being shown in a general way. 

1 illustrated my case at the time by drawing attention to a film which 
was shown in Lahore called “The Wages of Sin” which 1 understand 
had to be withdrawn and subsequently, in consequence of the generally 
unsatisfactory character of the pictures that won* being shown, 1 asked a 
question in the Punjab Legislative Council in the session that took place 
in Simla in 1925. I obtained no satisfaction from the question and that 
evening curiosity took me to the ('incrunrournph in Simla where to my 
astonishment they were showing “ The Wages of Sin The following 
Saturday I visited the Cinema as the guest, of a well known Military 
Officer and his wife and there were present at that performance, occupying 
f-hair^ immediately in front of u.». two or three of the most distinguished 
Officers of the Government of India and all these people were unanimous 
in their condemnation of the picture that was being shown called “ The 
Sheik The picture, was replete with had t«st:* and v.nng infurrm.it ion and 
should never have been passed f«.n this country. 

From time to time these pictures do crop up and there is no remedy 
open to the public that 1 know ot. 

In addition to a general censorship I am convinced that there ought to 
be a Provincial right to exclude a picture. I am confident there is absolutely 
no excuse for the display of pictures of an objectionable class because 
a visit to any Cinematograph show will prove that the Indian audience is 
quite capable of appreciating and responding to pictures of the better 
class. Even when one leaves pictures of the best class and gets down to 
those in which Rudolph Valentino acts, there is immense enthusiasm 
and pictures of that type, so long as they are not objectionable, and \ can 
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definitely recall crowded houses and enthusiastic appreciation on really 
good pictures. 

The remedy would appear to me to lie in the annual licensing of picture 
houses as such. There is no doubt that there is a monopoly of this business; 
the Madan Theatres have taken up, here in Lahore, no less than three 
large houses within 50 yards of one another, two being on one side of the 
road and the other on the opposite side. One of these they have had 
to close down as a Picture House but they are in the satisfactory position 
of being able to prevent anybody else from renting it. Outside this group 
there is one picture house which evidently represents another interest and 
a very struggling existence it has had. f am glad to be able to say that 
it is now commencing to hold its own and it shows a very good class of 
picture. Control through annual licensing will have a very healthy effect 
and 1 regard it as all the more necessary since liquor licenses are attached 
to each Cinema and I had occasion to draw attention to the distinct 
abuse of these licenses. 

On the subject of Indian produced films my experience is very limited. 
Those that I have seen have i>een of the very crudest and they do not 
appear to arouse any particular enthusiasm. As regards their good 
taste, this is a matter that must be left to individual opinion but 
judging from our standpoint 1 need hardly say that an instance in one 
of these films where a woman proceeded to give birth to a child “ in coram 
publico ' ’ would have been sufficient to debar it anywhere. 

The matter is one of great importance as the development of cinema 
theatres along proper lines may do a great deal of good. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. OWEN ROBERTS, M.L.C., Vice-President of 
the Lahore Municipal Committee, on Saturday, the 26th Novem- 
ber 1927. 


Chatrnmn: You occupy a representative position? You represent the 
European community in the Local Council? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are the Chairman of the Municipality here? 

A. No. 1 am the Senior Vice-President of it. 

Q. How many years have you been in Lahore? 

A. For about 17 years or more. 

(>. w hen did the cinema come into existence here? 

A. It was very crude when I first came here. We had only one here 

Q. That was in the cantonment? 

A, No. It belonged to Madans. 

(jJ. Madans have got only two theatres now here. 

A. They owned three. They have closed one down. 

Q. I think you are mistaken in your statement- that they are in a 
satisfactory position of being able to prevent anybody else from renting 
it. We have just heard it has been rented .... 

.1. Two of them are.lieing run by Madans and the third is being used 
as a dance hall. . . . 

Q. The one which has been dropped has been taken up by some one 
else who appeared before us. 

A. Not as cinema. It is still used as a dance hall. 

By whom? 

A. It may be somebody else. 1 do not know. But it has never been 
opened as a cinema. By renting out I mean renting out as a cinema. 
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Q. You say here, “ the remedy would appear to me to lie in the annual 
licensing of picture houses as such Two out of 7 are controlled hy one 
agency. You do not consider it a monopoly? 

A. There were three actually going. I believe there may be some per- 
manent cinemas in the city, but 1 have more or less an impression that 
the cinemas there are of a temporary character. The three 1 mention are 
working quite close* together. 

Q. I think you are thinking of cinemas in a particular locality in that 
respect ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. That is, more or less for European audiences? 

A The percentage of Europeans is extremely small. 

Q. Even two out of 6 cannot Ik? said to be a monopoly. AVe are told 
that the other cinemas also are doing well and that they are permanent 
things — wo have heard this this morning from the exhibitors themselves. 

A. I should think that these two that Madans own here are the two 
principal ones. 

( { K Apparently everywhere they have captured the fashionable quarters. 

A, Yes. 

Q. What do you then suggest? Do you mean that you should withhold 
licenses to the same man? 

A. Not necessarily so. but the provincial authority must have power to 
refuse a license to a man who produces an objectionable type of picture 
or who will not maintain a certain standard .... 

Mr. (irven: Every theatre lias an annual license so as to ensure its 
fitness and safety and no film can be exhibited unless it has been censored 
beforehand. 

A. Quite right, but: I do not think the view of tin 1 (Vnsorship Board is 
worth very much. A film may he objectionable in the Punjab and may 
not bo so in another place .... 

Chairman: In that case the local authority can suspend it. 

A. That is the difficulty. Can they? 

Q. They can suspend. 

.1. By the time you have got that step taken the 3 or 4 days’ run is 
over and the mischief is done. 

(,b Can you tell us what sort of mischief you are contemplating? 

.4. I have got all the letters hero. In 1 U2- 1 ) I wrote to the authorities 
in respect, of certain pictures that were being shown and made certain 
representations to them. Shortly after that I saw a notice which exhibited 
in these halls, 41 Any person objecting to a picture should apply to the 
District Magistrate *\ I see that notice is not being exhibited now. 

Q. Notice inviting objections? 

A. Pointing out to whom to go and lodge objections. 

<J. You want such a notice in every theatre? 

.4. 1 think it is the least that could be done. Otherwise very many people 
often do not know' whom to appeal to. 

Q. But; not the class of people who are likely to object, they would 
know. You do not expect the ordinary cinema-goer to go about objecting 
to what he sees. It is only the man who takes an interest in the thing 
who is likely to object. They would belong to the educated classes ordinarily? 

.4. Y T es. 

Q. Would they find any difficulty in finding out to whom to appeal? We 
have heard the District Magistrate of this place say that lie has heard 
several complaints and he has taken action on them. 

A. I had considerable difficulty myself uptil I found out. 

ir 


a 
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Q. People already complain that they have got too many authorities 
to deal with; in fact, complimentary passes have to be given to various 
people who deal with them, and that there is a lot of harassment already. 
They have got to deal with the Railway, the excise, the police, the licensing 
authorities, the electrical department — all these people to deal with, and they 
feel that they are being harassed, that is what the trade says. And if you add 
another condition like this, that if they do not exhibit a good standard of 
pictures the license will be cancelled although the films shown have been 
passed by a Censor Board, do you think such a condition is conducive 
to the development of the trade? 

A. 1 think so. Anything that gives it a healthy tone is likely to improve 
it rather than throw it back. 

Q. Whut happened to this film ‘‘The Wages of Sin”? Is it still being 
exhibited? 

A. T do not know. 

Q. Notwithstanding that most distinguished officers of the Government 
expressed their disapproval? 

A. There was considerable newspaper correspondence about it. 

Q. 1 dare say it must have been re-examined. 1 do not know if you 
are invar- of that. 

.1. i know the papers were 1 full of the thing. I saw a film about ten. 
days ago in Lucknow. We had to leave the theatre. There were three 
of us in a parly and we left the theatre. 

(J. The others stuck to it. 

.4. Well, it was a thin house. 

y. What was the show? 

.1. “ Dream Street ' \ 

y. What was it that hurt you so much in that? 

4. it was not a question of hurting so much. It was simply disgusting. 
There were Chinamen there messing about with girls and a white woman 
resents it and turns police informer and then is made to say that it will 
be a lesson to a Chinaman not to mess about with white women. I do not; 
think it can do anybody any good, for the Indian or the European. It. is 
offensive to both. 

y. I suppose you did not think it worth while to go complaining about 
this. Vou left it there? 

A. Ves. 

y. From your experience of one case you thought it was no use going 
on with this? 

.4. I was a stranger to the place. If it had been here I should have 
written about it. 

y. You have not seen any Indian film I suppose ? 

,4. I have seen several. 

Q. I)o you think they are likely to appeal to European audiences? 

A. The subjects are all right, but they are crude. The handling is 
absolutely crude. 

(?. Are you for safeguarding Indian effort in that direction? 

4. 1 do not think you can do much to increase it. It is a matter of 
time. I do not know how 1 can help it. 

y. Take, for instance, the quota system which has been adopted in 
England for British Empire films, which means more or less British films for 
the present. Can we adopt it here in this country? 

.4. I am afraid I do not know anything about the quota system. 

Q. You have not followed it? * 

A. No. 



Q . Then your opinion is, there must be it little stricter censorship ? 

A. And 1 would also insist upon a degree of provincial control. 

Q. You know provincial action can Ho taken under the law as it is. 
The District Magistrate can suspend the showing of a film to which he 
takes exception — any District Magistrate in India. 

. 1 . But I would like that authority examined to see whether it ought not 
to be extended and whether the power should not be increased. 

M r. (liven: We have examined it. 

.1. It is not merely the film. You are introducing a new thing. These 
cinemas all have to take licenses which I have seen them definitely abuse. 

Chairman : You mean for the sale of liquor and so on. 

A . I have .seen them definitely abusing it. I have seen them on a summer's 
night using a cinema license to serve drinks to everybody on the roadside, 

Q. That is a different aspect with which we are not concerned. 

m \ . Thai is why I am for controlling the license of the theatre, 

Q. I am afraid it is beyond our purview. It is not within our terms. 
We are concerned with the film and the film industry. I suppose you 
believe in educational films being produced? 

.1. Yes, they are quite good. 

Q. I mean, to educate the people. That would he an effective method for 
educating the people, giving your ideas about methods of living, hygiene, 

etc. ? 

.1 . But 1 don’t think you could produce them as a main subject. 

Q. Only as appanages; make, it obligatory upon each cinema to show 
a certain number of films of that character and also make them amusing in 
a u n\ . 

.1. T would not make it obligatory. That is a difficult matter. 

Mr. (Iran: Only one question. You stated that you saw an Indian film 
in which childbirth was actually shown on the screen. Can you by any 
chance reinemlier the name of it? 

A. 3 cannot. It was one of the very few shown here in Lahore. 

( t K Comparatively recently? 

.1. In the last few years. 1 think I saw it in Mussoorie at a cinema 
there. It was shown, if you know Mussoorie at all, at the foot of the 
Landour Hill. It was very largely advertised. 

(J. No public objection was taken to it? 

A. Again I was not in my own province and I was not seriously concerned. 

Q. I do not mean by you personally but any other person? 

-4. Not that 1 know of. 

( 'It dinn a u : W as i t a pul >1 i e h ealth fi i m ? 

A. No, it was mythology. 

Q. Where actual delivery was shown? 

A. Not in detail, but a lady was laid down on a couch and they had to 
produce a child from her buttocks somehow or other. It was as crude as 
it could possibly be. 

Mr. Green: Isn’t it possible that from the point of view of the audience 
for which it was produced, it was as well known as certain Biblical sconce 
which possibly we would not actually like to see reproduced ? At any rate 
I am glad to find it was not an ordinary social drama. 

Colonel Crawford: I gather the point you made about '"The Wages of 
Sin” was that it was definitely banned by the Punjab Government; and 
it managed to be shown again in the same province some four days later. 

A . Some time later, yes. 

Q. Showing there was some weakness somewhere in the carrying out of 
instructions? 

II 2 
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A. That is the trouble, there is no provincial control. There may be 
local control. The Deputy Commissioner may ban a film from Lahore but 
there is nothing to prevent its l>eing shown in Guiranwala for instance. 

Mr. Green: I think we have discovered a fault in the procedure. The 
real procedure is for the District Magistrate to suspend a film to which 
he objects and to report it to the Provincial Government who may proscribe 

it. 

A. 1 think he ought to be obliged to report it. 

Colond Crmrfon 7; You spoke rather strongly of the censorship or the 
lack of censorship. Would you suggest that censorship might he tightened 
op in any particular direction? 

A. T am afraid I cannot do that, but T would like definitely a certain type 
of film banned, stopped from being shown. 

Q. You consider that some stories of Western films to-day are not gene* 
rally suitable for public display? 

A. I have been thinking how T could put it to you. Yoti know r the pub- 
lication “ Mother India Well, the facts in it may be correct but one* 
puts it down to the feeling that the whole thing is wrong, that the perspective 
of the book is wrong and that it does not do justice to the country. It 
is the same thing with these films. You get certain features of Western 
life and you bring them away from their surroundings, showing them in 
surroundings that are not natural to them, and that is doing nobody any 
j^ood . 

Q. Well now, you seemed to make one suggestion, — I do not know whether 
it is carried out in your letter, — that notices should be exhibited in cinema 
theatres saying who the authority is to whom you should complain. The* 
ordinary public is too ignorant to know procedure and therefore very often 
it does not bring its complaints to proper notice — that is a reconiniend.itiorr 
you think worth taking up? 

1. It is worth taking up because otic has to be very careful. It is not 
ft question of ignorant people only but educated people also. If they 
make a mistake in a representation going to the wrong quarter, the thing 
very often is set aside for that very reason. One has to be extraordinarily 
careful to go to the right place at once. 

Q. Just one other point. You mentioned in talking of the buildings 
here — probably it is slightly outside our terms of reference — that the build- 
ings are somewhat unsatisfactory. In what way? 

.1. T think they are dangerous. Certain portions of the seating accom- 
modation are exceedingly dangerous. If a fire took place 1 do not think 
anybody could get out of it. 

( t K That is as regards cinemas at Lahore? 

A. Yes, I have drawn attention to it officially. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. MILES IRVING, Commissioner of Lahore, and 
President, Punjab Board of Film Censors, on Monday, the 88th 
November 1927. 

Chairman : I dare say you have had considerable experience in this pro- 
vince? 

A . Yes, but not in the matter of cinemas. I very seldom go to cinemas. 

Q. And if you go at all you go in Lahore? 

A . During the last four years I have probably gone to cinemas about- four 
times in Lahore, hut now that this Committee has come into existence I hope- 
to go to cinemas more frequently. 

Q. Do you know anything about the film called “ Sacrifice 99 f 
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A. No. There was a meeting of our Committee and I inquired particular! y 
if the otln*r members knew anything about it, hut none of them did. I under- 
stand it has not been certified, hut we have not been consulted. 

Q. We had your members before us the other day and they gave us very 
interesting and instructive statements. I suppose you have seen our question- 
naire. Is there anything particular yon would like to tell us about? 

A. I don't think so, because we have actually considered only two films so 
far, and they raise very interesting points. 

Q. I suppose you believe in the film as an educational agency ? 

A. I think it has got great possibilities, hut it is not essentially realistic > 

and l think that the technique of the film lms got to find itself. 

{?■ T)o you see the posters and handbills? 

A. Yes, 1 do. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make about them? 

.1. Yes. The general impression T got from them was that they are worse 
than the films. 

Q. Now, I understand that the cinema theatres have also got a Bin attached 
to them? 

A. Yes, nearly all of them have. I think oil the Macleod Jtowl each theatre 
has got a bar attached to it. There is no bar in the theatre at the hack 
of the Fort to the best of rm recollection, but most, if not all, ot them in the 
better quarters have got n bar attached to them. 

Q. Do you think that these posters require censoring? Is it true that they 
are not censured? 

-I T think it is a matter for the police to take action if am poster is 
objectionable. 

Now, as a gentleman of experience, I want to ask you one question. 
\ou kiiovv t ha i most of the films are passed in Bombay or Calcutta, and then 
they have currency throughout the rest of India unless for particular reasons 
applicable to a particular part of the country the Deputy (Yummusionev or 
the District Magistrate suspends a particular film and reports about it to the 
Local Government, in which case they ran certify it as being unfit, lor exhibi- 
tion in that province. Now, when one province differs from another province, 
what do you think of the idea that such n case should be decided bv a Central 
Board on which representatives from every province will wit? 

.1. I think that would prove rather cumbersome. I admit the dim mltics 
arising out of differences of opinion, hut the problems may he different i«\,r 
example we may find a film objectionable as raising n communal issue which 
is far more acute here, than in ( alcutta or Bombay which passed it. f:i rvnv 
film is to he referred to the Central Hoard, it would delay matters. 

Q. Having regard to the fact that it will bo a sort of supervisory body, pio- 
vincial conflicts might be avoided. Another thing which appeals to us, espe 
daily in the case of Indian productions, is, it might act as a handicap to the 
industry in tout. if a man takes all tile trouble to produce a film and gob it 
passed hv one Board, and if another Board supersedes it in another province, 
it will certainly he a great: handicap to the industry which is in its indpicut 
sta go ? 

J. Yes, I see that difficulty, and J think that where there arc differences 
of opinion between two Provincial Censor Boards, there should he a reference to 
a Central Board, hut T am inclined to think that the. authority which must he 
ultimately responsible for a particular film is the Piovineial Government . 

Q But there will he the power of suspension in emergency by the District 
Magistrate. But you mean that whatever opinion the Central Pc aid may give, 
the final decision should rest with the lineal Government? 

A. ^ es, there are of course, particularly in cases where sex immoralit > d 
concerned, many instances in which it is a matter of opinion. But there are 
cases in which the Central Board may give their opinion on which the L«» al 
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Governments may not be prepared to act.. not only in regard to communal 
questions but in religious questions too. I can conceive of a large number of 
cases in which one Province may be affected which would not have the same 
effect elsewhere. 

Q. Then you think that the final judgment should he left to the Local Gov- 
ernment, but before it takes effective action in cancelling a certificate, the 
Central Board should have an opportunity of giving its opinion? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Colonel Crawford : Now, your District Magistrate has got the power of sus- 
pension. Would not that power and the submission of a suspended film to your 
own Provincial Board he adequate? 

A. I take it that the point you have in mind is, whether, after considering 
all objections, the final word as to whether a film is fit for exhibition in the 
Punjab should he decided by the Punjab authorities, or not. I think 
the final decision should rest with the Local Government in these matters. 

Q. You have got- a Censor Board here which is a nominated body of public 
opinion? 

A. Even so, 1 gather that the Punjab Government has concurrent power. 

Q. We find that the banning of films by the Provincial Censor Boards acts 
as a severe handicap to the Indian film industry. The market already is too 
small for the Indian productions; there are only about JJ50 cinemas in India, 
and all of them are not open, and if that market is going to ho. further closed 
by Provincial idiosyncrasies, there will not he a bright future* for the film in- 
dustry in this country? 

A* I see that point-, hut after all the Punjab is responsible for the subject of 
education and also for the maintenance, of law and order, and the Local Gov- 
ernment must have its last word. 

Q - l realise that, persons responsible for law and order will always he and 
must be on the safe side? 

A . That will he the tendency. 

Q. I am suggesting that for your Local Government authority you might 
substitute a local advisory Censor Board such as you have now? You have a 
Censorship Board now, and the District Magistrate has got the right of sus- 
pension. 1 suggest that on suspension the film should l>e referred not so much 
to the Local Government hut- to your Censorship Board, and you would not 
mind the Local Government- having h residuary power? 

A. That is what is happening now. We have been nominated only a couple 
of months ago and we are sitting for that purpose. 

Q- The film “ Sacrifice ” has been harmed automatically and the advice of 
your Board has not been taken so far? 

A. I have not heard of it. I don’t know what has happened really. 

Q. You yourself would advocate the primary reference to the Censors Board? 

1 • Yes, certainly. I take it that is what we are for. 

3//. Green-; When a Local Government proscribes a film of ita own motion, 
would you be inclined to agree that the producer should l>e given an opportunity 
to represent his cast' to the Local Government or to such local authority as 
the Local Government may appoint? 

A. I would say that, taking a case in which the Local Government uses its 
powers, the Committee should have a say if only advisory. 

Q. At present the Local Government can proscribe a film, suspend its certi- 
ficate mo mo tu by mere notification. I was wondering whether the Local 
Governments would not be prepared to accept a recommendation that they 
should give a hearing to the person affected bv that order before finally 
proscribing the filmP " * 

A. I don t see any objection to it, but of course the suspension must operate 
At once, because the films come and go so quickly. 

Q. T am thinking more of a ease where the film has not been shown? 
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A. Before we refuse to give a certificate, we have to have it seen by the 
Secretary. 

Q . I am thinking of a film which has already been certified by one province 
and declared uncertified here? 

A. Before we refuse to certify a film here, we have to have it seen by the 
Secretary, and, if necessary, by some members of the Board. As a matter of 
fact, we have only examined two films so far, and the whole Board saw them. 
But we did not- have the person affected, — in fact I am not quite sure who 
ho is, — ‘whether he is the manager of the cinema or the owner. 

Q. It is only the owner of the film? 

A . But he may be in America. 

<?. Shall we say the Indian owner? I am thinking particularly of Indian 
films. I want to give an opportunity to the owner to show cause against can- 
cellation ? 

A . I don’t see why he should not appear before our Board. 

Q. Take the present case. The Local Government proscribes a film that 
has already been certified. There is full power for the Local Government to 
do so. 1 don't, think the Act gives the owner of tlu* film any right to contest 
the orders of the Local Government, hut in mere equity should not the owner 
of the film have a right to represent his case before the Board? I am merely 
considering, and I am not criticising or attempting to criticise any particular 
action of Government? 

A. I am only guarding m\solf against a course which might involve a re- 
ference to civil courts when you use the word ‘ rights. 1 if the civil courts 
should intervene on the ground that natural justice has not been done, there 
might he difficulties, 

Q. At present if a Censors Board refuses a certificate, an appeal lies to the 
Local Government and if flu- Local Government steps in nun tnn/n it removes 
the right that he has in other eases!-' 

ClwinmiH : It means that so long as that right does not give the man an 
opportunity to go to civil courts, you are agreeable to such a course? 1 mean, 
subject to that, safeguard you are agreeable to it? 

A. Yes. unite so. 

Mr. Sroijij : You think that the two departments of Government winch are 
primarily interested in the cinema are the departments of education and law’ 
and order? 

A . Yes. 

Q. The Punjab Government have submitted a written statement in answer to 
our questionnaire, and we have been told by a witness representing the Punjab 
Government that the Ministry was not at all consulted in drawing up the 
Government memorandum. Now, from your point of view, having regard to 
the fact that you attach great importance to the cinema from the educational 
point of viewq do you think that the Education Department should have no 
say in regard to the administration of this particular branch? 

,4. Are you not asking me to criticise the policy of the Government? 

Q. I want your suggestion as to whether the Education Department should 
not be associated with the department of law' and order in the administration 
of the cinema questions generally? 

A. Not necessarily. The interest of the Education Department, is on the 
positive side, whereas the interest of the executive Government is on the 
police side to see that no harm is done. The Education Department’s interest 
lies in utilising the agency of the film to see that good is done. 1 would not in 
the least suggest bringing in the Education Department to do police work any 
more than I would ask the Director of Public Instruction to do the work of an 
executive officer. 

Q . But you don’t maintain, I take it, that the Board of Tensors are expect- 
ed to do only police work? 



.1 . They arc intended to do work which generally falls to the police. If 
there wjjs nobod v »-l<e, then the work of censoring an immoral play would 
hf* done by the police. 

Q. Nov . taking education in the broadest sense of the word, don't vou 
think that: the work of the Censorship Hoard has also a good deal to do with 
ed v ‘ *a t ion a 1 stands r< 1 s ? 

A. We .-ire rather warned in the Hoard against- using any artistic intelligence 
that we may possess, and we are. told we are not to refuse to certify a film 
because, it i-. had art. 

Q. Don't you think that the Education department should have a say in 
regard t* * the appointment of the Board of Censors and in the matter of con- 
trolling its policy? 

A. You cannot have two departments of Government controlling the same 
subject*. The police function must he in charge, of the Member of Government, 
and he can only he assisted by the Minister for Education. 

Q. Your opinion seems to be that the policy that should determine the con- 
stitution of the Board of Censors and the .standard to he adopted by them 
should he dictated h.v the department responsible for law and order alone? 

A . Yes, of course. There is no department of law and order. I am trying 
to think of better word — I would prefer to say that in the existing distribution 
of provincial subjects it falls within Reserved subjects. 


Oral Evidence of Lala LAJPAT RAI, M.L.A., on Monday, the 2£th 

November 1927. 

Chairman : Wo arc obliged to you for finding time to come and give us 
your evidence. I suppose you have seen our questionnaire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want to make any preliminary remarks, because we have not had 
(he benefit of your written statement. Is there anything that you would like 
to hm\ in particular? 

A. I really want to speak on two matters, and one of them is the question 
of policy to be pursued regarding the British Empire films in India, i think 
it would he better if you would put. me questions. 

Q There has ln*en a lot of opinion expressed to us. both l>v Europeans and 
Indians, that the cinema lias got a pernicious influence on our people, especially 
the youth of the country. Of course you don’t, go to cinemas, I think? 

.4, 1 don't go to cinemas in India, but I have been going to cinemas in 
Euglund and America. 

Q. Do you think that the cinema lias any pernicious effect on the youth 
of our country? 

A. No more than that it has any effect in other countries. I lmvc never 
heard of ?m\ particular complaint. 

Q One European gentleman who is in charge of the college, youths in this 
province told us that there is a danger of the youths of this country being 
demoralised in their impressionable age on account of the undue emphasis that 
is laid on sexual films? 

A. I do not agree with that view at all, and I will give my reasons too. 
Eirsf oj all, the influence of the cinema is nc> inure and no greater than the 
influence of the novel or the drama. The college youths read a lot of novels, 
lx>th of American and English origin, and it is from the subjects of these novels 
that the films are mrwtlv produced and I have no apprehension that the films 
ar« likely to be more harmful than the reading of novels and dramas. The 
fact is this, that the western civilization is spreading all over the world. It 
boa its good effects and its had effects, and we cannot have the one without 
the other. I am sufficiently confident that our people will be able to resist 
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the evil influences of the cinema on account of the general atmosphere of 
sexual morality that, prevails in this country. Of course, there will bo a low 
individual people who may go astray here and there, but I don’t want to make 
that the basis for action. 

Q. The point which is emphasised is that in some of the scenes nudity is 
prominent, and some of the films contain what they call the close-up scenes, 
and, as my friend, Ol. Crawford, puts it, cabaret, scenes, underworld scene*. 
I mean that such scenes are made to Appear so largely that they have a per- 
nicious influence upon our people. It is also said that such scones tend to 
lower the western womanhood in the estimation of our people here? 

A. T don’t want the youth of this country to be brought up in a mu>ery. 
They should know all these things, because then they will ho better able to 
resist those tilings when they go out. They should see all those things hern 
and they will be able to understand hotter ah the points of modern life. 

Q‘ But they say that it is not true of the average life led there? 

.1. I am sorry 1 have not seen much of cabaret life, but from what- 1 have 
seen, I can say that it is not very much exaggerated. 

You think the good that will be done by the cinema should outweigh 
any such apprehension? 

. 1. The. fact is you have, to provide some amusement- for people, because ft 
people without excitement or amusement would become absolutely dull, And 
the cinema is one of those things which the west lias brought to us. 1 don’t 
know why we should bo so much afraid of it if not of other things. 

Q. I may toll you that a great Indian public man for whom you and I have 
got the gi cm test reverence has written to me to say tlmt the cinema is all evil 
and whether it is productive of any good remains to he proved. 

A; if the cinema is altogether deleted from Indian life that would ho 

a different thing. But if it is going to stay, then I am afraid it is very difficult 
to make distinction.-, as io what kind of films should lie shown and wind ought 
ii"f tc be shown. It Mas its own had side and its good side and Home ol us 
Indians who are talking of ancient ideals of Hinduism or Indian murals, they 
rather lay too much emphas'-s (>n the. bad side of it. The. circumstances are 
against their effects being permanent. 

(,h ^ on are not against censorship? 

A. 1 am not against censorship — some kind of censorship. 

r i*‘ course I cannot ask your opinion whether the censorship L ado-uaW, 
because you don't frequent the cinema#. 

. 1. Not in Tmlia, no. 

( 4 >. Now, I don’t know it you have, soon the proceedings of the Inipoiiai < in- 
ference on which questions 22 and 2d an* based. 

•I- but 1 remember to have heard them quoted in the Legislative m- 

bly. 

Q. The idea seems io be that at present the world market, po far as the 
cmrina goes, is almost monopolised by America. Naturally that fact carries 
with it certain consequences, namely, the spread ol American ideas ami acti- 
vitios much nunc than the activities nr ideas of portions «>f the. Kinpiiv. And 
so m the Imperial Conference they all agreed that there should be some effort, 
made to product* films in the Empire in order to get a market in the Empire 
theatres. And each part of the Empire should put forth some effort to produce 
films, Britain itself t«> take the most prominent, rant in producing such HI rr.ff 
she being most- interested in it. Therefore, the idea was suggested. It is not 
flo much a question of Imperial preference as a question of fostering the film 
industry in each part of the Empire, that is the. idea with which apparent!* ijie 
proceedings were informed : they merely throw out a suggestion, that each *',w- 
ern merit should consider what should be done in the matter. 

A. That is all rigid. I think I can understand. 

Q. Now, I suppose you admit that knowledge by one portion of the Empire 
of the activities of another portion of the Empire is essential. 
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A. I think knowledge of the world is essential. 

Q. True, but apart from that, knowledge of other portions of the Empire is 
necessary so long as we belong to the Empire. 

A. I don’t know if there fs any special reason why we should know more 
of the Empire than of the rest of the world. 

Q . Don’t you think that the Empire — 

A. Well, you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I have no use for the Empire 
at all. The Empire treats us as helots everywhere, and therefore I have no 
affection for this Empire. My point of view cannot agree with those who love 
this Empire. 

Q. I quite see that. But I mean — you sav the Empire treats us as helots. 
May not one of the reasons be ignorance? 

A. Not at all, it is self-interest, it is economic interest, political prestige and 
racial bias. 

Q. You don’t think there is any possibility of friendship being brought about? 

A. 1 don’t believe it. is possible, so long as the present political conditions 
persist. Of course if conditions improve, then there will be friendship because 
then their mutual interests will bring them together. Then it will be time to 
consider preference. 

Q . Apart from preference, couldn’t there be a sort of reciprocal arrange- 
ment? 

A. I don’t see in what way we can have reciprocal arrangements with any 
part of the Empire. You see there are two or three things in it. Of course 
my opinions are already known, I have given expression to them in the As- 
sembly. First of all, ] don’t agree that this is not Imperial preference. In 
my judgment it is Imperial preference and it is being introduced by the Govern- 
ment, in India by the. back door. They have introduced it already in the steel 
trade. 

Q, The Bombay people disown it. 

A. The Bombay people may disown or do what they like. I have to give 
■expression to my own opinion. And niy opinion is that Government, propose 
introducing Imperial preference in tin* cinema trade, and I am against it. 
First, of all, it is Imperial preference by the back door — -the honest course is for 
the Government to ask the legislature to accept Imperial preference, either 
limited or wholly. Even if limited, it ought to be passed by the legislature as 
such. Thane back door efforts should be discouraged. Secondly, with reference 
to this particular trade, i think India will not benefit at all because for a largo 
number of years there is no possibility of such Indian films being produced as 
cun be patronised by any part of the Empire. That- practically means that by 
accepting this position we shall be giving a monopoly to Empire produced films 
in India without getting any corresponding advantage, and that will be no good 
to us. 

Q, 1 think you and I will bo in agreement on that aspect of the question. So 
long as it dues not benefit the Indian industry there is no good in having it. 

A. Unless we have an industry first before we take this step, this question is 
entirely premature. 

Q. It is only as regards the other portions, whether it will not be a means 
of bringing us closer together if, \yith safeguards for the Indian film industry, 
we can enter into an arrangement. 

A. But we don’t propose to exclude Empire films. Let them come in on 
their own merits. And I nia ; v tell you from the little experience I had of one 
Indian film which was exhibited in England that even the best of them have 
no chance either in Great Britain or any part of the Empire. I am referring 
to “ The Light of Asia.” It did not attract sufficient attention although it 
was seen by the King and 1 heard praises of it from many other individuals. 
1 am speaking from personal experience. I went twice to' the film in London 
and the house was very thin. The galleries were entirely empty and only in 
the middle of the hall there were a few people, and I consider and many people 
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consider that that film was a very well done film. But it didn’t attract large 
audiences. 

Q. On the other hand, we were, told that it made a good profit in Europe. 

A. That it might have. I believe it. But not in England. 1 am talking 
of London. It may he that unfortunately I went on two days when there were 
not lug attendances. 

Mr. (ireen : Can you tell us how long it ran for? 

A. I couldn’t tell you exactly. I think it must have run for a pretty long 
period, because they had taken a lmll on contract. 

Chairman : Who had taken the hall on contract? 

A. The proprietors. 

Q. Not the usual exhibitors? 

A. No, those whd produced it, the managers. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal’s son 
was associated with it. and he was managing it nud they could not possibly 
close it. After all they had to show it even to a few people. 

Q. The usual exhibitors did not exhibit it? 

A. No. It was exhibited only in one particular hall in one of the back 
streets ol London — Great Portland Street. 

Mr. (hern: Was that the Philharmonic Hall? Some of the best films have 
been shown there. 

A. Ma\ be. But it is not the usual amusement centre. It is much beyond 
that. And the usual amusement centre is where you get large audiences. 

Q. Mid it attract much press notice? 

A. I think it did attract some press notice, but I couldn't say how much, 
because l didn’t follow it. 

Q. So your impression is that. it. didn’t show well at all? 

A. That is my impression. 

Q. I suppose you are for using the film as an agent for educating the masses? 

A. Yes. 1 am. 

Q. And you think Government should pub forth an effort in educational and 
other films? 

A. Not only education but health — public utility films generally. I am very 
strongly in favour of it. 

Q. And you think public money should bo spent on it? 

A. Yes, 1 am in favour of public money being spent on such films. 

Q. Would you advocate scholarships for eligible youths to go and learn the 
technique in Germany? 

A . Indians, yes. 

Q. And do you think that some direct, or indirect aid should he given by 
Government io these indigenous industries in this direction? 

A. Well, so far as these, educational and health films arc concerned, I don't 
think you will find any industrialists to undertake these films. They will prob- 
ably have to be done either by the Government or by the industrialists at the 
cost of Government. 

Q . But. for amusement films? 

A. r or amusement films I am not inclined to advocate Government help at 
the present stage. We have many industries which are most necessary. I am 
in favour first of Government aid being given to those industries which are 
absolutely necessary for life, which will make us self-contained. Amusement 
industries must take a back seat. 

Q. But, as you know, this cinema has come to stay. 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And then healthy guidance to that is necessary. After all, amusement 
to the poor is also a necessity, don’t you recognise that? 
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A Yes, but you know that there are many other things in whkdi we are 
very backward ami 1 want the Government to make the best use ot 
public revenues and I don’t think public revenues ought to be spent on this 
particular industry unless we have taken care of other industries. We ure not 
loitering other industries which are absolutely essential for any' self-respecting 
nation. 

Q. At any rate would you put it on a par with other industries? 

A. No, I am afraid not. Not for Government help. If for example any help 
could he given to these producers by way of asking them to produce educational 
and health films, and using their machinery for that puipoae, I would not 
object. Instead of the Government making them direct, they can have such 
films made by these industrialists. 

Q I suppose you are for lowering or abolishing the duty on raw materials 
connected with the industry? 

A. Yes, 1 would like that. 

Q. And would you impose heavier duties on foreign films? 

I would not mind. 

Q. Would you advocate it? 

A. Well, I do not know : 1 have not quite made up my mind on that point. 

Q. As regards the machinery of censorship, of course you know the present 
system of the local hoard? 

A. 1 understand that there are two censorship hoards, one at Calcutta and 
one at Ik mi buy. 

Q. Thr.iv i* also one at Madras und one at Rangoon and one in your own 
province recently. As you know, now, if a film is certified by one hoard, it has 
currency throughout unless it is suspended or cancelled — suspended by the 
District Magistrate and afterwards cancelled bv the local government, it has 
currency throughout India. Now there have been several suggestions about- it. 
Some say that there should be a central hoard instead of provincial hoards, 
located somewhere or other, probably in a port town. That is one suggestion. 
Secondly, in addition to provincial boards, have a central board to deal with 
matters on which the provincial hoards a re. likely to differ or have differed. So 
Giut- one province's certificate may not be cancelled by another province but be 
cancelled »ml\ on the opinion of the central hoard. 

A. I am in favour of hoards being appointed at port towns and then for 
having a central board also for the limited purpose. But I would insist that 
the censor hoards in all these porta should he appointed by municipal corpora- 
tions and not. by government and the central hoard should be appointed by 
the central legislature, representative of all the comm unities. 

h>. Now, one difficulty as regards these boards in the port towns is that, 
when the productions multiply in local areas, say, for instance, the Punjab 
local production takes place, it will be very inconvenient for producers to 
take their films to Karachi or Bombay to get them censored. 

A. No doubt, there is that drawback. In that cuse you will have to start 
provincial boards but 1 think it is too premature. We have not got this indus- 
try in all the provinces and to have the machinery before we have any experience 
of how this industry is going to develop is rather premature. But I don't 
mind; if you want provincial boards, you can appoint them provided they are 
appointed by the local legislatures. 

Q. For the purpose of censoring Indian films? 

A. Yes, the other films will be passed in the port towns. I am told that the 
Deputy Commissioners even now* have the right to suspend. So, in this case, if 
they find anything particularly objectionable in any film relating to their pro- 
vince, they can stop its exhibition. 

V- Now, there, is one point. Unfortunately the Indian industry suffers from 
the risk of provincial conflicts. It may be a good film but it stands the risk of 
being cancelled in another province. We have had one instance very recently 
of a very good film being cancelled in the Punjab, whereas it. has been passed 
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in Lombay — one of the best efforts in Indian production that- I have so far seen. 
What is your suggestion? 

A. So far as any films are concerned which are objected to by religious 
communities or on religious grounds, enough protection can be afforded by the 
censors in ports. If the censor boards are sufficiently representative and if 
ranv film slips in in such a way as to escape the notice of a censor hoard, then 
the deputy commissioner can take action. 1 don’t find the evil is so common 
that the Government could make any special provision for it. 

Mr. Nrofjy : A distinguished Indian witness at Lahore, Mr. Yusuf Ali, has 
made a statement, that most of the films exhibited are demoralising and that 
even the films which would be harmless in England or America would carry 
barmful suggestions to an Indian audience. 

A. I don’t agree at all. Of course, it all depends uj»on one's conception of 
morality. I don’t want our young men to be absolutely ignorant of the condi- 
tions which prevail in Europe and America. And I think Ihe risk is very small, 
i! there is any. Therefore, I want them to see all sides of the life ol the west. 

Q. Mr. Yusuf Ali in his oral evidence not only sought to make a distinction 
between England and America and England and India but also between one 
•province in India and another, and also between urban and rural areas. From 
your experience in the Punjab, are you prepared to say that the standard to bo 
adopted by the censorship authorities for the purpose of allowing a film to be 
shown in rural areas should be different from the standard to be adopted for 
Lahore, for instance? 

A. I am very strongly of opinion that the rural people are much more moral 
to resist any demoralising influences than the towns people and I think the Pun- 
jab peasantry is such a sturdy peasantry that a few films would not have any 
demoralising effect on it at all. 

Q . Why carry any demoralising influence at all to such a people? 

A. That depends on, as I have already said, what view you take as to what 
is demoralising. 

Q. Do you think the rural people of the Punjab understand the ways of 
western civilisation sufficiently to be able to interpret these pictures in their 
proper light? 

A. You will pardon me. too much is being said about interpreting these 
.things. You have to see the thing us it is presented to you oil the canvas 
What is the interpretation going to be? This is not a psychological problem. 

Q. What they say is that the people might think this to he the normal life 
in the west. 

A. It may not be normal blit it is the life as it is lived. I have not seen a 
eingle film, either in England or America, which did not present actual life. It 
may not he the normal life, it may not be the life of certain classes, but it is 
Jiff* certainly. 

Q. It is not imaginary altogether? 

A. 1 don’t believe it is. 

Q. You think they can be safely shown to the uneducated? 

A. Well, the uneducated people won’t go there because these films attract 
those who can read the captions. Very few uneducated people go to these 
shows. I think too much is being made of them. How many rural people come 
to Lahore or Amritsar to see these things? I. think the percentage will he in- 
finitely small. There may be illiterate people in towns, but actually the rural 
.people cannot afford to stay over to sec these things. 

Q. Having regard to the fact that rural Punjab contributed a good deal to 
the war in men, do you think that they have sufficient acquaintance with west- 
ern life already not to be spoiled ns it were by viewing western films? 

.4. Spoiled or not spoiled, you have to take all the risks of life. Why mi \ ke 
eo much fuss about their being spoiled? J don’t think our morals are being 
protected in other ways so much as to necessitate Government establishing 
special machinery to protect our morals in this. 
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Chairman : What do you mean— in other ways? 

A. Well, there are so many other ways. You allow white prostitutes to 
come into this country. Why can't they he stopped if the Government is 
so anxious for our morals? There are many other things which the Govern- 
ment have taken no action on, 

Q. But the white slave traffic has been taken in hand. 

A. No, Sir, the white slave traffic is another tiling. The actual prohibition 
of any white prostitutes in this country. I think, is a different step altogether. 
Calcutta and Bombay arc. said to he full of them. 

Mr. Nrogy Perhaps you would add also the policy aliout the drink evil. 

A . Exactly. Government makes money out of that. 

Chairman : But one failure doesn’t justify another? 

A. No. But 7 think this attempt is not bona file. This attempt is a purely 
economic; attempt to foist British films on India. 

Q . T)<> von really believe that India is such a big market? 

A. Otherwise why is the Imperial Conference anxious? They can leave us 
alone for the present at least. It is going to he a big market. 

Q. You say that with 4,000 theatres in Fiigbmd and only 350 in India? 

,4. Well, they have done nothing in England to stop American films. 

Q. They are trying. 

A. They won't do it, because America is a free country. They won’t stand 
any nonsense. 

Q. You know the quota system? 

A. Well, in certain respects the quota system may <]o some good hut they 
cannot stop there. And we would like to see Japan, if it comes forward, have 
a market here. 

Q. Why not India?. 

A. Well, India also. I am not so very anxious for the Indian industry in 
this connection, though 1 would welcome it. 

Mr. Nroqif : Now, I will come to another expression of opinion of Mr. Y’usuf 
Ali. Tie says: “Politically the exhibition of immoral life in the West is 
harmful and brings into contempt western civilisation.” 

.1. Why does he think them immoral; the west does not think them im- 
moral. 

Q. From the point of view of the west it may be all right. 

A. But the west wants to educate us in its own moral standards. I mean 
to say if we have to adopt their standards of morality and if our standards of 
morality are so low as Miss Mayo has painted them, why is it to out* benefit 
to adopt western standards? We would morally improve. 

Q. Even if we believe it is low. 

A. I don’t know. My point is this, that too much fuss is being made of 
this. Absolutely too much. Without making any reflection I think this com- 
mittee was not needed at all. It is a pure waste of public money. 

Chairman : Anyhow this is not the place to say it. 

A . You put it to me and I said it. 

Mr. Neogy .* It has been stated that American ideas of things as presented 
in the cinema are quite different- from British ideas and in so far as they differ 
they are harmful to India. 

A. I think it will he to our advantage to know American manners. 

Q. But do they differ so vastly — American and British? 

it. Only, of course, America is much more daring, being a new country, ft 
is much more adventurous at the present moment in certain things. For 
example, the cinemas that come from the west of the United States, from 
California, Los Angeles, they show more daring attempts, more adventurous 
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life than any British films do. Because the country is so hi g, they have the 
netting for it. 

Col. Crawford : T understand they have 12,000 murders a year. 

A . Well, murders occur every day in England too. C ivilisation is adding 
to the number of murders, not reducing it. 

Mr. Srorjy : Bid you come across any instance in which a film had misre- 
presented Indians abroad ? 

A. Several. There are very few actors who know enough of the east, 

Q. It is not deliberate misrepresentation'? 

.1 . I think it is. Both in America and England. The object is to show tha 
discreditable side, the dark side, of eastern life. Not only of India hut of all 
eastern life. For example, I have seen several pictures in which harem life is 
depicted and nude pictures are given of Indian women and many nude parks. 
To show there are so many harems, so many nabobs in India — all this I lmve 
peen depicted in the canvas. 

Q . Where were they produced? 

A. In the country of exhibition. In America. Well, of course they some- 
times get the help of Indians themselves. I may recite a case. When I was 

running the India Home Rule. League office in New York one enthusiastic pro- 
ducer came to mo and asked my help in producing a certain film which con- 
tained Indian scenes. ITc wanted certain people to pose. I said. 14 yes, pro- 
vided von show met the whole plot. If there is anything in the film which is 
false or framed to discredit Indian morality I won't give you any help.” The 
man never turned up again. And 1 have heard of Indian hoys and girls there 
la*ing made to play parts which are nbxoluielv false and discreditable. 

Q. Have you seen any such films in England too? 

.1. Not very many. But 1 think 1 have seen some films there also, where 

this part- of Indian life, of having many wives and the domestic side of Indian 
life, is very much prominently brought to the front. 

But don't von think we should take action against any counfr\ which 
d«.e« it? 

.1. You can’t take any action. You can only take action perhaps against, 
certain producers by stopping their films coming into India, lhit, 1 am per- 
fectly certain the (lovernmcnt of India as at. present, constituted will never do 
it . 

Chairnwj \: Blit would you ask this Committee to recommend it Y 

A. Yes. I would like this Committee to recommend it. 

Mr. X rrnj\j; Do you think the services of consuls might he ulilLod? 

.1. Don't talk of consuls. I have, had sad experiences. The consuls of 
the British Empire have absolutely no feeling for Indian^ anywhere in the 
world. Their taking any action about films- that is impossible. 1 have 
visited many countries in Europe and one or two in Asia too. and 1 have 
been these consuls. They do not take any interest. 

Mr. Green: I have been extremely interested in the views which you have 
put forward, with many of which I am in substantial agreement. In vour 
view any risk of demoralisation that there is. is amply compensated by the 
cd lien t i ve effect ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. May I read a sentence from a report or memorandum by the Social 
Hygiene Delegation which visited India only 1 or d years rigor' They 
seriously put forward the view that the evil influence of the cinema, has 
been cited by educationists and representative citizens as one of the major 
factors in lowering the standard of sex coudnet and thereby tending to 
increase the dissemination of disease. Do you think any sue}) terrible effects 
could be ascribed to the cinema? 

A. T do not think so, not in India in the least. 

Q. I am referring to India. 
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A. Not in India. 

Q. You refer to one Indian film that you had seen, “ The Light of Asia 
It was not, I think, Indian in the sense that it was completely produced r 
enacted, photographed by Indians. 

Mr. Neogy: Enacted exclusively by Indians. 

1 . Was it not produced in India? 

Mr. Green: Yes. Have you seen any real Indian film which was entirely 
produced by Indians? 

A. I have not seen any. 

Chairman: That was printed and edited in Germany. 

,4. I do not know about it. 

Q. The Committee have seen a film of that nature which the European' 
members of the Committee, at any rate, considered had an excellent chancer 
of a good reception in England. 

A. May be possible. 

Q. You would welcome a film of that nature being exhibited in England? 

A. Yes. 

<j>. Now, may 1 take you to the question of public utility films, of which 
you and 1 and the Committee also are strongly in favour. It has been 
suggested that the most suitable method of producing them might be for the 
Local Governments to pool their resources by starting an up-to-date studio 
with, at first, foreign exports — Germany has boon suggested to us as being the 
place where we can get good men cheaply — and that that central studio 
should produce films tor educative purposes, public health, agriculture and 
so on, for all the provinces. Do you consider that it would he a good idea? 

A. I would welcome such a scheme provided the number of foreign experts 
is not so large as to consume u large amount of Indian money. I am afraid 
of that. 

Q. It would be expensive in the first 2 or years. 

Chairman : You can get them on short term contracts. 

A. 1 have my own tear. We are adding department after department 
tor foreign experts to come in and our own boys get no chance whatever any- 
where. 

Mr. Grrrn; The object of having short, term contracts with experts is 
they would be able to train Indians to carry on their work. 

A. II you make an agreement with them — that is exactly what is being 
done in Japan — it you make short term contracts with ilie experts in order 
to give our men training 

<J, Do you say it is actually being done in Japan at present? 

A. Not exclusively with regard to the cinema, but with regard to all 
industries. 

(>. You would welcome a scheme of that nature if it was found practicable? 

A. Yes, subject: to those remarks which 1 have already made about pre- 
ference for other industries. 1 do not attach so much importance to this 
industry as to make it a very highly expensive department or create a 
department for it. 

Q. You arc not frightened that it might injure indigenous companies 
already existing by taking away from them the possibility of work? 

A. As 1 have already said, if it might Ik; possible for those indigenous 
companies to produce these films, they ought to be encouraged and Govern- 
ment should not make it a Government department. 

Q. The trouble at present is that the Indian producing companies, those 
already operating in the commercial sphere, have already got too much to do 
and they cannot produce sufficient films to meet the demand. 

A . I am afraid the educational films, health films, will have to be shown 
freely, and they won't bring in revenue. In that way, of course, Govern- 
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ment will have to do something to encourage those films, hut what that some- 
thing should he exactly and in what form is a thing which, in my judgment, 
ought to he threshed out in the Finance Committee. 

y, Certainly it would. I think we may take it. it we make a suggestion 
that contemplates the expending of money we shall not have the final word. 

Mr. Neogy: There are two ways of assisting the industry, one by direct 
subvention, and the other is by entrusting the manufacture of these pro- 
paganda and educational films to private manufacturers of films, that is to 
say, assuring them of some Government custom. 

A. I think you can partly do both. 

Chairman: I thought Mr. Green was dealing with that point. 

Mr. Green: 1 do not mind Mr. Neogv putting that question. T think 
Mr. Neogv’s point was that the formation of a central studio by Government 
might cripple the existing companies. 

A. I am not in favour of a central studio being formed by Government. 

Q. r mean, tor instructional films only and not for commercial films, and l 
understood you to say that you would welcome such a scheme, 

A. 1 do not think 1 have thought over the mutter very much, and T want 
to reserve my freedom of action in the Assembly. 1 cannot give a final 
opinion on a question which 1 have not studied. 

Q. I take you now to the question of censorship boards. I do not ask you 
about the results of their work because you lune told us you are not a 
frequenter of the cinema. 

1. Yes. 

Q. You wished the boards, wherever 1 bey be, whether provincial or 
central, to be elected, (’an you give us any idea of 1 be number of members 
of the hoards that you contemplate ? 

A. Appointed by elecied bodies. 

Q. All communities and religious should he represented ? 

.1 . Yes. 

Q. That will necessarily mean a hoard of some sizer' 

A. I do not think it will he a hoard, of more than 5. 

y. If we had a central board with n members would it represent 1 lie 
whole of India? 

A. The central hoard might, have a larger number, say, 7. In the port 
towns f think a hoard of o will be quite enough. 

y. Is it your idea that the members of the boards iheiuselvos should 
censor all films? 

A. No. I do not think so. I think it would be very difficult, 
y. They would appoint stipendiaries who would la* responsible lor the 
primary inspect ion ? 

A. Il the body whom we have in view will ask for volunteers tlie\ will find 
in every port town some people who would be willing to do that, work without 
any paymeni as an honorary j"b. I have seen that in America, 
y. Are you aware of tin* amount of work t.o he done? 

A. No. 

y. In .Bombay alone at this day it is ;{* hours’ work, merely inspecting 
films, o days in the week for the whole year. 

A. Is it .so? I remember to have seen the work of the censorship hoard 
in New York, but 1 am not sure whether they are paid men or not. 
y. ] think they are paid. 

A. Then I have nothing more to say. 

y. But would yon be satisfied with a board of the nature you have 
indicated, with officers appointed by themselves to inspect the films in the 
first instance and to report to the board if they were in any doubt? 
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A. Yes. I have no objection to these men. 

Q. You do not consider it necessary for the members of the boards them 
selves to see the films? 

A. Not all the films. 

Culontl Crawford: T have also been very much interested in what you 
have said. The first point I would like to take with you is this. I take it 
the cinema is the poor man’s entertainment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From what J can see it appears that the film has given, in so far as 
the west is concerned, a very definite orientation to the mentality of the 
masses. We have in England a distinct Americanisation of outlook and 
language from the constant display of American films. I do not say whether 
it is harmful or not. But it seems perfectly obvious that vour film has a 
very great effect on the mentality of the audiences that constantly go there. 
Looking at it from that point of view, and I understand you have seen 
many western films at home, are you in your own mind satisfied with the 
type of story that is generally placed upon the film? 

.1. It all depends upon the kind of theatre in which the picture is exhi- 
bited. For example, in New York or in London, if a picture is exhibited 
in a high class theatre where the prices are pretty high, it will he first class 
picture. It will be a picture which will not have the shady side of life. 
But in a cheap place the picture is hound to be of that kind, and you 
cannot dissociate the one from the other. It is difficult. It all depends 
upon the price which either the theatre or the audience pays. 

(J. 1 wanted to know whether you had any critieism yourself to make of 
the general type of story that you have seen there. 

/I. It is very difficult to say because* there is no general type of story. 1 
have seen ninny kinds of films and it is very difficult to standardise them. 

.1/ r. Crevu: If it is a fact that small prices mean had films, docs it not 
rather lend point to the allegation that we do receive bad films in India 
when* the prices are low? 

.1 . If does not necessarily mean had films. It all depends upon the 
standards of the theatre which produces them. 

I'ofonrt CrmrfurtI : As a man of culture 1 want to know whether you 
consider the story which the producer now gives to the public could not be 
generally improved ? 

.1. li is very difficult to say. For example, there are historical films. 
Such pictures as “ Lcs Miserable* ** and v ‘ The Last Bays of Pompeii ' ’ are 
very educative. Things like these 1 have seen many of them, and they are 
of immense value. It all depends upon the* censorship. If your censorship 
is sufficiently active, then they can delete all those very objectionable films 
which are considered to he bad. But F do not think it is possible to make 
any distinction so far as the general policy is concerned. 

Q. I notice you said, in so far as demoralisation is concerned, that the. 
cinema was no worse than the novel. With that opinion i would agree so 
far as the two apply to particular audiences. But 1 take it that, the cinema 
has a wider and more far-reaching effect than the novel, because anybody 
with eyes can understand a ciiK.au a whereas you have got to have a certain 
amount of culture to read a novel. From that point of view does the 
cinema make a wider appeal and is it possibly on a different basis? 

A. But by the time the cinema becomes very common in India, J think 
the people of this country will have those novels in every possible vernacular. 
Even at present the translations of western novels are becoming more common, 
and in my judgment novels are going to have a very much larger 

Q. You do not think even from that point of view the cinema has a 

A. 1 cannot deny that there is some difference, because a man who cannot 
read a novel can see a film. The film gives only certain portions of the 
story whereas the novel gives the whole story. 
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Q. You mentioned the fact that the shady side of life was shown and I 
quite agree with you it i.s true. From the point of view that the producer 
acts definitely from commercial instinct so as to muke a profit, do you think 
that he unduly emphasises or draws unduly from the shady side of life? 

.4. I do not know, ft is very difficult to say that unless you criticise a 
particular him. That is a very general statement which it is very difficult 
to make. I believe no civilised country which has some system of censorship 
will allow films to he produced and exhibited which give an entirely false 
idea of the life lived in that country. Do you think that the United States 
Government will allow the production of any films which show their life in 
the worst light? There may he a little exaggeration here and there' 

Q. You think it is a matter for the censors? 

A . Yes. 

Q. With regard to your point that Imperial preference is a thing that 
must he considered, and 1 agree it can only be considered, in the Legislative 
Assembly and it has got to he accepted there. I am not in agreement with 
the imposing of 'Imperial preference on India without its consent. But when 
you come down to this film industry, 1 have a belief that the biggest foreign 
market, for films is America, in fact, we have evidence to show that 90 per 
cent, of the profits on films come from America. We have in India a small 
market. If our industry is to improve we have to search for a foreign 
market if we can get. it. T have seen the film il Sacrifice ” which 1 consider 
could be successfully shown in America and Europe. It may not get across 
to-day because the exhibitors in foreign countries are not prepared to let 
our industry up, and that is particularly, T believe, so in America. They 
say ‘ £ We will take good films if they are produced ”, hut we have our 
doubts as to whether that is so 

.4. They are as patriotic as Englishmen. 

Q. Let us say it is so in England also. Can wo do anything to assist to 
get our films a foreign market; provided always that, we produce the neces- 
sary quality? 

.4. To he absolutely plain, as long as our political conditions exist as 
they are, i will not advocate or be a party to any preference being given to 
anything produced in the Empire. If they produce, the people of the 
Empire, better films the exhibitor* in this country will take them. 

Q. I do not want any film from abroad to come to this country except 
on its merits, irrespective of the country of origin, f am thinking of Indian 
films going abroad 

.4. There are no Indian films. 

1 think they are coming. 

4. Not for the next 25 years. You will see that. I mean films worth 
exhibiting in any country of the world. 

Q . Would you agree so far as to say, if we could get a reciprocal arrange- 
ment, say, “ All right, we do not mind giving you one per cent, in our 
theatres on condition that you take one pet* cent, of ours.” 

4. I do not want any reciprocal arrangement to he made with rgeard to 
this industry alone. 1 do not want to pick out this industry for reciprocal 
arrangement. If reciprocal arrangements are to he made, they must bo 
made as a. matter of broad policy, with regard to other industries also, not 
with regard to this industry alone. I do not think this industry is of suffi- 
cient importance to be picked out for reciprocal arrangement. 

Q. T am rather interested in what you said about M The Light of Asia ” 
not drawing. Do you think that was due to the fact that cinema audiences 
at home may desire particular forms of action in the film pictures they see? 

4. T do not think they are very much interested in this kind of thing 
unless it is something sensational. There is nothing sensational in that 
picture. Tt i.s a picture which in some places moralises and English people 
have no use for such a film, I mean the ordinary Englishman. Of course, 
some people are interested in that and they do go. 
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Q. To get Indian films across in America, an American gentleman told 
w that ho ought to produce good comic films. 

A. They will ridicule us. 

Q. 1 do not say they should make them, but we should make them 
ourselves here. 

A. Tf we want to make films for exhibition to them then vve shall have 
to pander to their taste, and they will want only such things as will ridicule 
u». 

Mr. Given: Does Charlie Chaplin ridicule America? 

A. It does not ,>how any social life, it onh T gives comic pictures of his 
own movements and sometimes 1 consider it to be very ridiculous. 

Q. That is exactly the American idea of the short comic pictures which he 
wanted to he produced in India. 

A . I do not think we can produce a Charlie Chaplin in India for the 
next 25 years. 

Colonel Crawford : We have also seen an Indian Douglas Fairbanks. You 
are rather opposed to Government singling out this particular industry for 
any particular help, because you say it comes low down in the order of 
precedence. Don't you think that visual instruction would be a very useful 
and cheap method of giving education to our masses? 

A. Yes, it is very good. If you use the film in educational institutions 
it will he very useful. 

Q. Don’t you think that some of the entertainment films also are of 
very definite educative value? I am thinking of the ordinary commercial 
entertainment films. 

A. It will he very difficult to select, them. Jt all depends upon the point 
of view of the man who selects them. 

Mr. y r off ij : The man who sees also? 

A. \es, hut mostly on the man who selects thorn for exhibition, in educa- 
tional institutions. For example, the department may be very very much 
interested in showing pictures which show the glories of the British Empire. 

J do not think the Indian students would be the better for it. 

Colonel C nurford : But what 1 say is it looks as if the cinema habit in 
India is spreading very rapidly, ami these ordinary entertainment films not 
prepared by Government at all, but just the ordinary commercial film — 
would it not ho of definite education value? 

A. I could not catch your question. 

The cinema habit is increasing rapidly all over India into the rural 
areas and would not that he of a definite educative value? 

A. 1 do next believe it. I do net think it is going to spread into the rural 
areas. In the rural areas you have first of all to build palaces or buildings 
for the cinema. And our rural people are not in a position to spend money 
even for going and seeing a picture. ] think there is absolutely no danger 
so far as the rural areas are concerned. Jt is rapidly spreading in India, 
but if you compare the film palaces in big cities in Europe with those that 
exist in towns like Lahore or Delhi there is no comparison between the two. 
In a city like Lahore, if it were in America, there would be at least 50 
theatres, even with a population of 300,000. Sometimes you will find the 
picture palaces of these big cities, almost all of them, full. 

a/r. yeoyy: We have a statement that about one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion in America go to see the pictures every day. 

Colonel i'mu'ford: 1 believe the cinema in the rural areas will ho some- 
thing in the nature of a travelling cinema. 

A. It is sufficiently far off and we need not legislate for it now. The 
habit of legislating in advance does no good to anybody. 

Q. I am not talking ol legislation at all, but I only wanted to know about 
its educational effect. 
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A. So far as educational and health til ms are concerned, I will do every- 
thing in inv power to encourage them. 

You spoke of local Legislatures selecting your censorship boards. 
Would they select individuals or public luxlies to do the nominating? 

A. All parlies and all communities are represented in the legislatures 
and they can select individuals. 

Mr. Xeu(jy: Not necessarily from their own body? 

A. Not necessarily from the Legislatures. 

f'olwiel Crawford : Would you not find it a little more practical for the 
legislature to say, “ We select particular public' bodies and it is your duty 
to nominate from them ? \ 

A. No. I think it will complicate matters. 

(J). One of the things we think may lie a stumbling block to the develop- 
ment of the industry is that it has not a market, the market in India is not 
very big, and a large amount of that is cut off on account of the necessities 
of provinces regarding communal and religious feelings. Have you any 
suggestion to make as to how we can get over that difficulty , or is it a 
difficulty which the* industry must face? 

A. That depends upon the religious sense of the people, I may mention 
that the people have become very sensitive during the last few years about 
their religious susceptibilities, and so long as this mentality continues, and 
this may continue for a few years more, the film industry will not prosper. 
That is a very great difficulty, because you see all historical films will have 
some kind of dealing with the different communities 111 ludia. For example, 
take the film “ Yir Durgodas f \ It has been objected to by the Mussulmans. 
Similarly there will he other kinds of films that may be objected to by the 
Hindus. So long as the present religious mentality prevails, the film industry 
will have a difficult time. 

Q i< has got that very definite limitation at present? 

A. Yes. Many of the phases of Indian life have more or less something 
to do with religion. Therefore we have yet to advance a bit in diminishing 
the sensitiveness about- religious matters. H has developed within the last 
it or 4 years to a great extent. So we will have to pass through this reli- 
gious storm and it will take some time. 

Q. Tlio censorship, from that point of view, must remain for the present? 

A. Yes. 

Oial Evidence of Rai Bahadur KUNJ BIHARI THAPAR, O.B.E., on 
Monday, the 28th November 1927. 

Chairman : We have not had the advantage of a statement from you. 
Are you a frequenter of cinemas? 

A. Fairly. 

Q. Here in Lahore? 

A. Ye.Sj mostly. T have seen cinemas in Delhi and Karachi also. 

Q . You go to the cinemas fairly frequently? 

A. 1 should not say frequently, but now and again; sometimes in the 
winter but oftener than in the summer. 

Q. Where do you go when you go? 

A. To the Elphinst-one, the Excelsior, and sometimes to those in the city 
also. 

Q. There was one thing which I heard last night, and 1 do not know 
whether you can bear it out. There are bars attached to the cinemas? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ls it a fact that women are used for advertising the show? 
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A. I have not heard, nor have I seen it. 

Q. Have you seen any such thing? 

A. No . 

Q. Women wearing the dress which is depicted in the film itself? 

A. I have not seen it. 

Q. Now, do you think the Bar is an asset in the cinemas? 

A. For certain classes of visitors it is; they want a little drink sometimes. 

Q. Would you have them removed from the cinemas? 

A. I would not remove them altogether. I would insist on the proprietor 
supervising it properly. 

Q. That is a very vague thing, isn't it? 

*4. Let there he no abuse, no excess of drinking and all that ; but if a 
man wants an occasional peg, he should be able to have it. 

Q. Especially where young college boys and women go, is there any use 
for bars? 

*4. 1 don’t think young women or college students frequent the bar; 
they go to see the cinema. 

Q. For whom are you thinking the bar should he there? 

A, There are others besides students. There are grown up people, Indiana 
and Englishmen, mostly Englishmen. There are very few Indians who 
take drinks at these bars outside their houses, even among the moderate 
drinkers. 

Q. Do you think the Englishmen would complain if the bar is removed 
from these cinemas? 

A. I think so. 

( { K Even in the Civil Lines? 

.1. Even in the Civil Lines. 1 had some experience at the Industrial 
Exhibition, of which 1 was secretary in 1909. There were a number of tem- 
perance people on the committee and they had a resolution passed to the 
effect that there should be no bar at all and no alcoholic drinks served 
anywhere. We found a great deal of inconvenience on account of that and 
we had to ask the Deputy Commissioner to give us a licence which we found 
was never abused. 

Q. Well, are you satisfied with the present censorship? 

.4. I have not any detailed knowledge of it but I think I am satisfied. 

Q. But J mean, with the pictures as they are shown — do you think there 
is nothing objectionable being shown? 

.1. Sometimes there might be, but as a whole the pictures are good enough. 

Q. Here and there may be some extravagances? 

A. Extravagance, yes, they overdo the thing a little; but on the whole 
I think they are not bad. 

Q. You recognise it as a necessary evil accompanying the industry itself 
that such attractions are needed ? 

A. Of course, people go there to entertain and amuse themselves. 

And therefore such things are needed? 

A. More or less. 

Q. In order to make the trade flourish? 

.4. In order to let the cinema go on. 

Q. So that is your point of view. You don’t think there is any evil in 
that wav such as to call for any action just now? 

A. No. Action is called for in another direction. If efforts could be 
made to make the cinema an instrument for education and for diffusing 
knowledge, that would be a very good thing. 

Q . That is more for the Government to do, not for the public? 
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A. It is for the people. 

Q. It is not a paying proposition commercially to prepare educational 
films. 

A. When I say educational, I do not mean education in its narrow sense. 
For instance, just at present there is a good deal of ignorance about India 
in the British Isles and in the countries comprising the British Empire and 
vice versa. If we could have Empire films they would give us a better and a 
truer picture of those countries, and if Indian pictures prepared here could 
also give the best side of Indian life to those Empire countries, it would be 
a great advantage. 

Q. Have you seen any Indian films ? 

A. 1 have seen some. 

Q. Where ? 

A. l'n Lahore. I was told they were Indian films but they w*cre mostly 
religious. 

Q. Do you think that will have an attraction for the foreign market? 
Take England, do you think there is any use in other parts of the Empire 
for our Indian films? 

.1 . 1 think there mav he some. For instance, the drama of “ Haris! i 
Chandra.” 

Q. Do you think they would care for it? 

A. They might. 1 understand in America and other countries Indians go 
and give lectures and a number of people gn to listen to them, mostly on 
Indian subjects. 

(J. That is a personal tiling. But do you think a cinema-going audience 
in America or England would care for Indian pictures? 

A. Well, we might improve them and give them some idea of Indian life 
and Indian culture. 

(J. You think therefore some effort should be inside to make better pro- 
ductions in India and cm -Mirage the growth of Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

(J. You think public money should be. spent in .-.mb a way? 

.1. Yes, judiciously, not in wholesale Mib-idies. If a company or n man 
has started a concern and has produced really good work and if he requires 
encouragement, 1 see no reason why he should not got it. 

Q. In that way you would help the growth i.f the industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And eventually acquaint our conditions to other parts of the Empire 
H nd other parts of the world. At present there »>. no chance of competing 
with the other parts of the Empire. 

A. That, of course, is not yet possible. 

(J. You arc anxious to safeguard the interests of India, in anv suet* 
bargain ? 

A. Yes. For instance, in this matter of preference I would give pre- 
ference to films from England and from the British Empire on the condition 
that Indian films also were treated in those countries on the same footing. 

Q. That is, we will find a market for their goods if they find a market for 
our goods. It must be a reciprocal arrangement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If that is not possible and if it is not going to be of any practical 
use to India you would not advocate it? If it is ' not going to' be advan- 
tageous to India you would not advocate such an arrangement? 

A, I would still give preference to British Empire films. 

Q. Even if it is not advantageous to India? 
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4. I clon’t think they would refuse. Why should they refuse Indian 

films ? 

Q. It depends on the audience? 

A. That might mean that fewer Indian films would go from hern. 

The result would be that British goods will find an audience here 
but Indian goods will not find an audience there. 

.4. I don’t suppose so. It may lie so to begin with and for a number of 
years we might get more of their films than they will take of our films ; but 
I think later on things will adjust themselves, and when the Indian film 
industry is sufficiently developed it may make its way there. 

Q. That will be some years hence. And on that possibility you would still 
give preference to British Empire films? 

4. I would still give preference on the ground, in the first place, that we 
form part of the British Empire. The British have claims on India. They 
have done such a lot for India in developing India and so on. 

Q . Bo that you don’t mind British films capturing the field in the same 
way as American films do now? 

4. No. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be competing with the Indian film industry? 
How do you expect the Indian film industry to grow if you allow free entrance 
to others? 

4. There is that point, but when 1 say preference, 1 mean preference 
over other countries’ films. 

Q. Still what does it matter? You substitute A for B, the domination 
of A for the domination of B, without safeguarding the interests of your 
country. A reciprocal arrangement J can understand. 

A. On the other hand, if you insist on heavy duties for outside films the 
result will be that we will get fewer outside films and that, would not very 
much benefit the Indian Industry, because my belief is that protection really 
is not the thing. A great deal depends on management, on keeping the 
cost, of production as low as possible. 

Q, 1 suppose you know that Indian films are getting more and more 
popular with the Indian people? 

A . I hoar they are. 

Q. Can you tell me why Indian capital fights shy of it? 

4. Because it, has not yet become a very popular industry. Leaving out 
large towns, presidency towns, where there are cinemas-- for instance, in 
the Punjab leaving out Amritsar, Lahore ami. I believe, one or two other 
places, there is no cinema anywhere; so it is not. and 1 don’t think for a 
long time to come it will Income, a very popular industry — popular in 
the sense that the masses, and everybody else will be interested in it. 

Mi\ Xcoijit; How many Indian films have you seen? 

.1. I should say about, a dozen or so, from time to time? 

Q. Did you notice any European audience on those occasions? 

4. .In the civil lines T have, hut in the city T have not noticed many. 

Q. What was the particular Indian film in the city which attracted 
Europea n audiences ? 

4. I cannot remember but l think those were generally Europeans who 
frequent cinemas. They sometimes also see some of these old Indian dramas. 

I have seen Europeans attending some of our Indian theatres where the 
scenery and everything else was Indian : but not many of them. 

Q. But does that encourage you to hope that these films will be popular 
in England? If Englishmen residing in India do not go to see those films 
in sufficient numbers, what is there to encourage you in thinking that they 
will ho more popular in England? 
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A. For this reason — Englishmen here are very few and they are mostly 
officials; but there are people who would like to see tiling depicting Indian 
history and many people would go to see thorn. There is a large English 
population there ; whereas here, even in Lahore, the English people are not 
many. The railway people in Lahore, for instance, have their own cinema 
hall and they seldom go to the city. They have their own arrangement in 
the cantonment. 

You imagine that Englishmen would take the same interest in an 
Indian subject as you and I take in an English subject? 

A. I should say so. to a considerable extent. Some of the Indian pictures 
of Indian history would appeal to them. 

Q. Hut arc* you quite satisfied with the quality of the Indian pictures 
you have seen as compared with the quality of the foreign pictures? 

A. You mean in technique? 

Q. Yes, technique. 

A . Well, they leave a good deal to be desired, but as a beginning they 
mre worth encouraging. 

Q. So far as we are concerned, they are worth encouraging, but do you 
think that the interest which other parts of the British Empire take in 
India and Indian subjects is sufficiently great for them to condone these 
defects in the films and still go to see these films, when they can go to their 
own cinemas and see their own Western pictures? 

A. Mv object in introducing the Indian film into other countries is to 
excite and stimulate interest in those countries in India. 

Q. Your object is that, but how are you going to attain your object? 

A. T mean we should do our best here. 

Q. Improve, the quality of the pictures first? 

A. Certainly. 

Till then it is not practical politics to think of popularising Indian 
films in other countries? 

A. But Indian films are not quite so bad as you seem to think. 

i'hainnau : ‘‘ The Light of Asia ” did not draw in America and England P 

Mr. Gn'ifi; J am not quite sure that we are all prepared to accept a 
statement of that kind. 

A. Well, take that book “ The Light of Asia It was very popular, one 
of the popular hooks of the season ; and 1 do not know why the film did not 
draw larger audiences, it might have been screened at a bad time, an 
inconvenient season. u The Light of Asia ” film ought to attract people 
there, 1 don’t mean the working people. It was not a rage in England 
but a film like that will attract the cultured classes. 

Mr. Xe.oyy: That is your only hope. Would you advocate a system for 
the benefit of the Indian film industry here under which every cinema 
theatre would be compelled to show a proportion of Indian films, that is to 
say, those in the civil station, those in the railway institutes, those in the 
cantonments P 

A. Well, 1 would not legislate in these matters; I would leave it to the 
good sense of the people. 

Q. And in regard to -introducing films in other parts of the Empire, you 
would also leave that to their good sense? 

A. We cannot force these things. 

Q. And would you like to he forced yourself? Supposing a sort of quota 
were fixed of British Empire films to he shown in jpdia compulsorily, would 
you like it? 

A. No, I would not like compulsion in any case. I would leave it to 

people. 
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Q . Would you like a distinction being made in the matter of customs 
duty between British Empire films and films produced in other countries? 

A. Yes, as I said I would give preference to films coming from the 
Empire. I would expect those countries to give preference to our films. 

Q . You expect? Now, don't you think if you ivere to give a sort of 
preference in the matter of customs duty to British Empire films it would 
enable those films to compete more successfully with Indian films than the 
American films, the American films being subjected to a higher duty and the 
Empire films being subjected to a lower duty? Don’t you think the com- 
petition would he keener with Empire films than it is now with American 
films ? 

A . My idea is that it the American films were really good, even if the- 
duty were a little higher, the cinema people would exhibit them. 

Q. Why do you assume that British films also would not l>c really good? 
Let us take really good films on both sides, the really good American film,, 
and the really good British film coming in at a lower rate of duty than 
the really good American film. Which do you think would have the greater 
chance of competing with the Indian film industry here? 

A. I do not know. I suppose in that tra.se the British film which would 
be cheaper. 

Q . Therefore your policy would be an impediment in the way of our own. 
indigenous industry ? 

A. I don’t think so. On that ground the very fact that films are im- 
ported from outside would he an impediment to the Indian industry, if you 
like to take it from that narrow point of view. 

Q. But if you are going to make a deliberate distinction between the 
two and allow a particular country to hit your industry more successfully, 
don't you increase the difficulties in the way of your industry? 

A. I don't think so. 

Q. Even then you would he prepared to make some concession for the sake 
of your loyalty to the Empire? 

A. Yes; you might call that loyalty to the Empire if you like. 

Mr. Crvvn: Are you generally satisfied with the type of story which the 
foreign films represent? 

A. No, not quite. 

Q. What is your objection to them? 

A. I mean to say there are too many things in some of these pictures that 
offend the fastidious Indian taste. 

(J. You mean such as representations of Western methods of courting? 

A. All that kind of thing. They are misunderstood in India and mis- 
interpreted, and possibly on that account do harm. 

Q. Apart, from that do you find any tendency for the films to lay em- 
phasis on the low side of life rather than, shall we say, the higher side or, 
at any rate, normal life? 

A. 1 mean to say the lower side of normal life is more emphasised than 
the higher. 1 would like to set? the higher side emphasised at the expense 
of the lower. 

Q. Have you any method to suggest how we could achieve that end? 

A. That is not an easy question to answer. Something of that kind 
might be done. 

Q. Do you think we ought to make the censorship stricter? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Neogy: In so far as Western films misrepresent Western life 

Chairman : He did not say that. 

Mr. Neogy: Do you think the exhibition of those pictures to be a greater 
evil than bars being attached to cinemas? 
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A. About bars T have already said 1 would not abolish them altogether, 
but 1 would have them properly supervised and so on. I am not a teetotaller 
myself, nor do T favour prohibition. I look upon it as a sort of fad. 


•Oral Evidence of Mr. Y. R. PURI, B.A., B.Sc., A.M.I.S.E., Civil 
Engineer, on Monday, the 28th November 1927. 

Chairman : We are somewhat pressed for time, Mr. Puri, so we must, bo 
brief. We have not had the benefit of a written statement from vou. You 
have travelled abroad? 

.4. I have seen pictures here as well as in England. 

( t ). And elsewhere ? 

.1. In France, Germany and all over Europe but not in America. 

Q. Have you seen any Indian pictures? 

A. I saw “ The Light of Asia ' in England. 

Q. What was your impression of the impression it produced on an English 
audience? 

.4. 1 don't think it was very great personally. 

(J. Was it a paying proposition? 

.4. No, 1 don’t think so. Not in England. It went very well in Ger- 
many. 

(J. How often did you see it? 

A. Only once*. 

<). What sort of audit nee was there? 

.4. Mixed. 

<f. 1 mean was it a big or a small audience? 

A. A small nudioneo. The hall is very small and it is not a public place. 

if. Do yon know if any attempt was made to secure a better place? 

A. Yes, 1 don't think they could get one being an Indian picture. 

Q. Do you speak from personal knowledge or from information? 

.4. 1 saw Mr. Himansn Rai. the chief actor in the picture, and I dis- 
cussed Indian films with him too. 1 asked him why Indian capital is so 
shy. He said they had contributed Rs. 20,000 but as the enterprise was 
absolutely at the starting point the money was lost. There was no return; 
people got wild and they did not want to subscribe any more towards it. 

< t >. What I want to know now is how the picture appealed to a Rritish 
audience ? 

-4. Judging from the audience f do not think it appealed much. 

V- However good an Indian effort may be you think it won't, get an 
audience in England or in Western countries generally. 

4 . Not in the Empire generally. 

Mr. Neogy: What about the Continent? 

A . I think it will go well in Germany from what Mr. Uimnnsu Rai told 

me. 

y. Did they try “ The Light of Asia " in Germany ? 

.1. Yes, it went well. 

Chairman: Now, you have seen pictures here in India. How do they 
compare with the class of pictures you saw in England? I mean do they 
represent a lower type or as good a type as you see in England? 

A. 1 think we have a better type in Tndia. 

Q. You have aeen the worst pictures in England? 

A, Yes, by the very fact that there are more cinemas in England. 
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Q. So there is bound to be a larger number in req uisitiou — 1 mean this 
laying of emphasis on the seamy side of life. Do you think the pictures 
shown in England are superior to the pictures shown in India? 

A. No, I don’t think so. T think Indian people, Indian men and women 
are strong enough to choose 

Q. You don’t understand my question. 1 don’t want to know about the 
effect now of the class of pictures shown here. I want you, because you 
have seen so many pictures in England, — T want to know' whether, for 
instance, sex life is shown in a superior way or a better wav in England 
than in India? 

A. No, certainly not, I think it is quite the reverse and, if not the re- 
verse, exactly the same. 

Q. There is not much difference? 

A. Not much. 

Q m T mean English audiences tolerate pictures to which objection t% 
taken here P 

A. Absolutely. 

Q . For instance, where the same underworld life and the same cabaret 
life are shown here as in England. 

A. The same sort of tilings, the same pictures. 

Q. Are they shown here in a worse light than in England? 

A. Talking about cabarets, a cabaret is nothing but a dinner and a dance 
with a few girls coining before you and dancing. 

Q. Well, what is the good to India in knowing all that? 

A. Dancing is nothing bad. 

Q . You think Indian hoys and girls should dance in the same way? 

A. Yes. 

Q . You think dancing should spread? 

A. Dancing is a very good form of exercise. 

Q. So it is as an exercise that you go in for it? Not for merriment? 

A . There is enjoyment in it too. 

Q . And do you think boys would dance if it was merely for exercise? 
Don’t you think it is t lie excitement you get with your arms round a girl 
partner ? 

.4. No, it isn’t that. When one is dancing lie hardly thinks of excite- 
ment. He is dancing to the tune. 

Q. I know, but do you think it is a welcome thing in Indian life that we 
should take up these Western ways ? 

A. I should think so, at least as far as dancing is concerned. 

Q. However, you are a modern youth and you will probably get very few 
people to agree with you. 

A. I am positively certain that we Indians, men and women, are strong 
enough to know what is good for us and what is had for us. 

Q, There are some rare exception* in that line too. All of us are not 
equally strong. 1 must confess I am a weak man myself, 

*4. There are weak people also, hut, taking the average, 1 think we are 
strong enough to distinguish between what is morally good and what is 
morally bad for us. We don’t want to tie spoon-fed. 

Q. Now as you are familiar with these things. I want to know what the 
facts are. Most of the films in England are American now? 

A. Yes, at present. Speaking personally T think American films are 
perfect works of art; the hero always comes out at the top. 

<?. That American films should have captured the world is testimony 
enough and your testimony is not going to add to that. Now do you think 
Indian films have a future before them? 
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A . In India perhaps, but not outside. As far as the pictures 1 have seen 
go, I don't think so. 

Q. Even if you produce a good him the subject matter is tub likely to 
appeal to a Western audience, although Western pictures may appeal to 
us. So just as yon are anxious to introduce dancing you arc anxious to 
imitate the West 

A. No. certainly not in everything, but we can take* the good things 
of the West. 

Q. Therefore you would leave things a* they are? Von don't want any 
censorship ? 

4. No, I don’t want any censorship because I think we are strong enough 
without it. 

Q. You think the censorship is all right as it is? 

A. Yes. 

Colour! Cnurfunl : What did you think of “ The Lighi of Asia n yourself. 
How did iL The Light of Asia ” appeal to you? 

A. 1 did not think much of it. as a work of art. There was a good bit: 
of love scenes and mi on in it, but 1 should not call it a first grade picture. 

Q. I presume it did not contain exciting or sensational scenes. That was 
probably the reason why it has not had such a tine reception rather than 
that it was of Indian manufacture? 

A. There was jealousy. There were love scenes and everything in it. 
There were love affairs and jealousy both, there was also courtship. 

(J. Jt was good enough for a dramatic story? 

A. But considered from every point of view, 1 don’t think it could he 
ranked as one of the best productions. T also don’t think that it would find 
a big market, in England or America. 

Q. You moan more on account of the quality rather limit anything else? 

.1 . Partly because of its being an Indian pnxluction and partly also on 
account of the quality. 

Mr. : Are you prepared to accept the statement that the effort of 

showing a film in England might he different from the effect of showing it in 
the Punjab? 

.4. No. 

Q. Would there be any difference between cities and rural areas in India,? 

.4. 1 don’t think there is any very great difference. 

Q. Do you think that the people inhabiting the rural areas have any 
conception about western civilization to serve them as a sort of background 
for these pictures? 

.4. The majority of them have been to the war, and they know what western 
life is. 

Chairman ; For how many years have you been away, Mr. Puri? 

A. For about 4 years. 

Q. You have all along lived in Lahore, I suppose? 

A. Yes, I belong to Lahore. 1 come from Siaikot District. But 1 live 
mostly in Lahore. 

Mr. N *'<><!!/ : Do you think that the acquaintance of the rural population 
of the Punjab with western life is so great as not. to enable any evil influence- 
being produced on their moral character by the western films? 

.4. They are strong enough to look after themselves even under grave pro- 
vocation. Now, speaking about Imperial films, I don’t think there can he any 
such thing as reciprocity because our films won’t go abroad. 

Q. Supposing the quality w y ere improved, don’t you think in that case 
there might be some chance of securing a market for the Indian films in the 
world market? 1 
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A . If the quality is very Rood, then we can conceive of a few films finding 
a market outside India. There are lots of pictures produced in India, but so 
far only “ The Light of Asia ” has gone abroad and has got a market, though 
not very much. Similarly, if a picture is really very good, it might find a 
world market, hut as a regular thing, T am very doubtful if Indian films will 
find a market outside India at all. 

<3. And the market that it may find might not necessarily be confined to 
the Empire ? 

A. No. Certainly not. 

Q. Did you come across any film in which Indian life was misrepresented? 

A. In England particularly they produce the Indian life very badly. I 
saw one picture in England, and I definitely remember it. I don’t know ite 
[>lot, but there was one picture which was definitely aimed at producing a 
had name among the natives oi England, it was known as “ East of Suez.” 
Jt gave a very had colour to oriental life generally, and it was calculated 
definitely to injure their feeling. 

Chairman : What was it that specially struck you? 

A. I forget the general plot now. 

Q. How was it depicted? 

A. The oriental was depicted with his turban and so on. 

Mr. Neoffy : Was it popular among the audience there? 

.1. “ East, of Suez ” was a good picture, and 1 dare sav many people there 
went to see it, and it did produce, so far as T could see, a very harmful effect 
on them. This is not the only picture of its kind that I saw' exhibited in 
England. There were three other pictures also of a similar character which 
were shown and which were calculated to product* a harmful effect cm the 
English audience. I really can’t say whether they were English or American 
pictures, but some of them were English too, and they showed a very gross 
misrepresentation of the whole of the life of the orient. 

Chairman : You merely make general statements, and you don't give us 
the names of these pictures. That won't help us much. 

A. I am sorry I don’t remember the names of those pictures now. 

Mr. Coalman : Do you think that in producing those pictures, the maker 
was sinning through ignorance rather than through malice? 

A. I should think it was more through malice, because very good care was 
taken to depict the exact Indian atmosphere and surroundings and the 
typical mode of Indian life and Indian dress. If they could produce that, 
they ought to know* what the typical Indian life is. They showed the dress 
of an Indian to the minutest detail, and that shows that they know what 
Indian life i«. Consequently there was a gross misrepresentation of the 
whole thing, and I object to such misrepresentation very strongly. 

Chairman : I suppose you would object to western people being misrepre- 
sented here? 

A . I have not seen western life being misrepresented here, because every 
film is true to the life of the westerner. 

Mr. C tern : Tf you want to judge your own case and say that you are 
misrepresented, would you not equally concede to the Englishman to say 
whether he is being misrepresented here or not? 

A . T should go half way. One can be a true representation, and the 
other is gross misrepresentation. But certainly they can say what is w*rong, 
but they don’t seem to take any action. 

Mr. Coatman : 1 understand that the film “East of Suez” was an 
American production. Do you remember the captions? 

A. I don’t remember anything, but I definitely remember that it was 
clearly calculated to prejudice them. It is a long time since I saw that 

picture. 
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Chairman : It is very difficult to say whether it was an American picture 
or not. 

A. Yes. 


Written Statement of Dr. E. D. LUCAS, Principal, Forman Christian 
College, dated the 22nd November 1927. 

Introductory. 

1. No member of the Staff of this College has any special knowledge or 
any connection with the Cinematograph Industry either in India or abroad. 


General . 

2. (a) (l) Indians of the educated classes, and in particular College stu- 
dents, attend the cinemas in larger numbers than any other class with the 
exception of British soldiers in the Army and members of the Anglo-Indian 
community. 

(2) The illiterate classes probably attend in larger numbers than is gtxxl 
either for their finances or their minds, and the attendance of both classes is 
on the increase. (Our experience is largely confined to the Civil Station area 
of Lahore). 

(It) The average cinema audience here is composed (1) of students in seats 
at intermediate prices; (2) of rabble from the town in cheapest seats; (3) of 
soldiers and Anglo-Indians in the intermediate seats; and (4) a large number 
of the European community when the film is really high grade. 

{r) These audiences frequently have a considerable sprinkling of children 
under 14 years of age. 

Part T. 

3. Most of the popular films seem to be American films, especially those 
featuring Douglas Fairbanks, Harold Lloyd, Mary Pickford, etc*., nil quite 
wholesome . 

o, Indian films are not readily available; to) they are crude and undevelop- 
ed in quality: (h) they are popular with (lass (2) under 2 (2) <fi) above; and 
(<) they are less profitable from the educational standpoint. 

(5. (a) This is doubtful. 

14. Such use of the cinema in schools for adult education would probably 
be very useful. 

16. No. The country has not as yet sufficiently trained producers, direc- 
tors. etc., and dramatic technique is wanting. 

Part II, 

24. (a) The worst type of films for this country is the kind of spectacle 
shown in the “ Queen of Sheba.” “ The Loves of Pharaoh,” “ The Temple 
of Venus,” etc. Even these would he good if the more salacious and im- 
draped sections were censored and eliminated. The actual scenic sections 
are very often excellent and in formative. Pictures portraying the question- 
able side of modern society life are also to be deprecated. 

(b) So long as there is no proper censorship there is certain to be wide 
circulation of such films, as they distinctly appeal to the average crowd de- 
scribed above. 

(d) There is no adequate censorship of sex films and very infrequently 
crime films (films glorifying train robberies, etc.) appear. 

25. To some extent, yes. But there is no reason why the East should not 
learn in the film about Western customs in general. 

26. (a) Yes. 
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27. (a) The wrong films do misrepresent Western civilization and are pro- 
bably misunderstood by the uneducated and even in some cases by educated 
Indians. ( 

29. No. Such films should not be shown at all. 

30. Yes. The age of 14 seems to he reasonable. 

31. (a) Yes, if censorship is free from political influences and conducted 
by the proper people. 


Oral Evidence of Dr. E. D. LUCAS, Principal, Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, on Monday, the 28th November 1927. 

Chairman : You are the Principal of the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been in Lahore? 

A. For over 19 years. 

Q. Do you know the interior of the Punjab, I mean the villages? 

.4. Yes, fairly well. Do you mean the rural population? Yes, to some 
extent. 

(,>. J suppose your experience is confined to Lahore so far as cinemas are 
concerned ? 

A. Largely yes. I have seen cinemas in other cities as well. 

<^. You mean in other cities in the Punjab? 

A. No, not in the Punjab. 

( l > . Now, wo want your view as an educationist. Do you think there is any 
demoralising effect by the cinema on your students? 

A. It is very difficult to answer, yes or no. 01 course, students can take 
harm from most things if there is excess. 

Q. You mean it depends upon their proclivities? 

A . Yes, 

Q. On the whole you believe in the cinema as a mindopener? 

4. Yes, it is educative. 

Q. It is a very good instrument for spreading education and knowledge 
•of various kinds? 

4. Yes. It combines both education and entertainment, — 1 don’t mean 
education in the limited sense of school education. It also widens the outlook 
■of people. 

(J. Do you consider that the censorship which prevails at present is ade- 
quate ? 

A. 1 don't think so. 

Q. In what respect do you think it should be stricter? 

4. There are certain spectacular films like ^ The Fall of Pompeii ” and 
“ The Queen of Sheba ” which 1 think are very harmful, where men and 
women appear half naked or two-third naked. They also show some drinking 
and other scenes, and ail these have a had effect on the minds of our youth. 
Ilut it must be admitted that some of the scenes are very well done, 1 mean 
the featuring and scenic effects. 

Q . You think there is too much emphasis laid on sex films? 

A. Now and then perhaps there is a fair amount of it. But I have no 
way of telling what percentage of the films are of that kind, but I think they 
-are shown once or twice a month during the academic year. 

Q. I suppose a certain amount of woman on the screen is necessary to 
make, the play attractive, is it not? 
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A. Yes, there is nothing harmful about a woman. 

Q. There can be no novel without a woman, is it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, it is very difficult to decide as there are two opinions on tho 
point. Some people take too puritanic a view while others take a different 
view? 

A. I think most Indian boys know too much too early. 

Q. Do you mean on account of early marriages? 

A. And also on account of the freedom with which people live in joint 
families and the general talk. T don't think there is very much concealment 
of sex matters in the joint family system. 

Q. Ithink you are wrong there. I don’t think there is any talk about 
sex matters in the joint family system. 

A. If you are talking about the wealthy and the educated people, it is 
true, hut if you are talking of the poorer and middle classes, 1 think they 
know a great deal more about sex matters at a very early age. 

Q . You mean the crowded life and conditions of life? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your remedy for it? 

A. I think a certain Type of films might he more closely censured, and 
even some of the society or sex films might he debarred or proscribed. 

y. The worst of .such films the censors do censor, hut you consider that 
some slip through and those should be proscribed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you suggest then that those films which deal with social life and 
lay emphasis on sexual u-yort-s should he censored by the members oi the 
Board themselves and not by any paid officer of the Board? 

A. Do you mean provincial Boards? 

Q. Take the Bombay Boaid. There the usual practice is for an officer of 
the Board to see these films, and if he has any doubt about any particular 
film, he refers it to the whole Board. Would you say that such films which 
show social life on the screen should be examined by two or more member! 
of the Board in the first instance? 

A. J know very little about, that: side, but it seems to me that if you had 
a Central Board, then all the members could see a particular play before it is 
screened, and it might he possible for them to see almost every film. 

Q. But perhaps you don't realise the amount of work that would entail 
on the members? 

A. They will have to be whole time paid officers. 

Q. And one Board for the whole of India means delay in the trade; there 
is a rush for exhibiting films? 

A. J suppose most films enter through Bombay or Calcutta, and there 
should be a Board in each place. 

Q . Now, in view of your desire for stricter censorship, ’1 want to know 
whether you think, if a film is inspected by at least two members of the 
Board, that will be a sufficient safeguard? 

A. It is a difficult question for me to answer. Because a play ini girt ho 
suitable for people who are of a certain class in Calcutta. I mean society 
people who are accustomed to social life in Calcutta might consider a social 
play or drama quite all right, but people in Peshawar or in other backward 
tracts where Muhammadan sentiment is strong might object to it. In such 
places the attitude towards woman is entirely different. So it i.s very diffi- 
cult to arrive at any general conclusion. I have seen on one or two occasions 
in Lahore student audiences taking great delight in the spicy parts, I mean 
the sex parts of a film. I don’t think it was anything very harmful, but 
there was a lot of shouting and Ah-Ahing. 


II 


I 
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Q. Does it not happen in England? 

A. It does happen everywhere. But if tilings are taken beyond a certain 
point, they are objectionable and harmful. 

Q, Do you think there is much evidence of immoral or filthy take among 
the student population or any degeneracy of that kind? I mean in indulg- 
ing in filthy talk as a result of the cinema? 

A. T don't think the cinema is particularly responsible for it. 

Q. That is the general trend of modern thought. Probahlv novels are 
more mischievous than sume of the filthy stuff that shown on tin* screen r 

A. Yes, to a great extent, but T don’t think the cinema by itself is res- 
ponsible for it. 

(,). We find it very difficult to make up our minds on the point, because 
there are two schools of thought. Do you advocate separate shows for 
children ? 

A. Yes, 1 should like children to be shown films like “ Peter Pan ” or 
c< Robin Hood,” but 1 don’t believe that the other plays are good for children 
under 12 years of age. 

Q. Would you leave it to the parents or do you would want a special classi- 
fication of films for children? 

A. 1 don't, believe in classification. 

Q. If the* parents don’t take care, what arc we to do? Sometimes the\ 
take the children with them to see. the cinema? 

A. 1 don’t believe it would do much good if you mark certain films as foT 
adults only, but there might he occasional shows specially tor children, and 
the parents can take them to such shows. Occasionally you can have harmless 
scenes like comics and so forth, and children can safely he taken to such 
shows, T would not, of course, advocate any legislation being undertaken to 
prevent children from going to a place in general because you would be inter- 
fering with the liberty of parents, and it is also difficult to decide the age of 
children. But I think both in America and here too many children go to 
plays, but that is a matter of individual opinion. 1 think it harmful to 1 ho 
eyes, a great deal of it. and it forms into a habit. 1 know certain schools in 
America where they won’t admit children unless they get a promise from the 
parent that the child won’t attend cinemas during the school term, It cuts 
into their work so much. There are points of view from which you could ex- 
clude children hut legislation is very difficult. After you have got a law you 
have got to obey it. 

Q. And it is still more difficult to enforce it. 

('olotuA ( ' ran' ford : 1 gather troni what you say that, you are an American? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What class of students have you got in your school? 

. 4 . College students. 

Q. 1 mean from what class of the community? 

A. Well, in the post matriculation (lass, through the post-graduate M.A. 
And M.kSe., their Ages — they have recently taken away the age restriction 
from the matriculation examination, — so we get hoys now of 15. an occasional 
boy of 14, but the average age is from Ifi to 22 and 2d. They are from the 
professional classes, Government services and well-to-do middle classes. 

Q. An impressionable age? 

.4. A very impressionable age. 

Q. And you don’t gather that there is any harmful tendency from the 
cinema — T mean from their talk? 

A. The thing is this, f see that the city life of Lahore is being in- 
fluenced very much by the west in every respect. The cinema is only one part 
of this influence. If you shut up the ciueum, they would go to some other 
form of life that might not be any better. They are goiug to get Amusement 
in some foun or other. They go to the cinema for amusement largely, for 
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relaxation after the day's work. The decent part of the student* who form 
over half of them, I should say well over half. <k»n’t get any harm from the 
cinema. The smaller percentage pick out the worst type of film and go there 
in groups and T think it dot's their morals no good, probably harm, liut 
these men 20 years ago were going to the bazar where there were prostitutes. 
1 suppose they are no better or worse off than they were 20 years ago. Tn 
some respects we may take it that side of the thing does them less harm than 
when they were going to the bazars 20 years ago. 1 don’t think that by 
’itself it has a demoralising infhietue except in so far as it forms a habit like 
any other habit. Students get to going, lw»<*omo lazy and waste their time 
and money and get certain extravagant or immoral tables, tastes. 1 hat arc not 
the beet, from the worst types of films. 

( t >. Now I take it that you do not consider the stories given up by pro- 
ducers arc all that we want vet. They are inclined to overemphasise possibly 
xhe shady side of life? 

A. Yes, you get all types, there are some sex films; there are very feu 
crime films that I have seen here or heard of that emphasise crime, which make 
a hero of the villain. Hut the society problem with the divorce, or the woman 
selling herself for riches, marrying some man just for what she can get out 
-of it. and high life in New York and Paris and London restaurants, cabarets. 
— 1 think that gives an idea of western life which for the average Indian who 
has not been to the west, distorts life for him and some of them got the idea : 
well, this is the thing to do, this is western life. Freedom means this. 1 
think in that way it is harmful. Hut the balance is steadily being restored 
in a way in that India is getting so closely in touch with the west, through 
literature, travel and discussion and so on, that 1 think they are able to 
discriminate far better than they were five years ago. And they get what 
they arc after. That is the point 1 am after; that they are getting what 
they are at ter. And yon cannot prevent that by legislation. In America the 
trouble with the Prohibition Act is that if the people are going after whisky 
they will get it. You cannot prevent it by law. You can prevent a lot of 
people getting it. but von can’t prevent all. 

(,). Hut supposing that particular types of pictures which you feel do no 
good were excluded, do you think the producer would give us a different type 
of story? 

.1. Well, he wants the crowd dots n't lie? 

Q. He wants t he money? 

.1. And lie is not particular about the means employed, and it lie finds 
the audience dropping off he will introduce it indirectly it he can. it will 
take a very wise censorship and a very impartial censorship to discriminate. 
Certain things are manifestly bad. If the intention of the producer is to 
degrade and debase, 1 think he is very successful in doing it. Hut if the 
intention of the producer is to have a clean play on the whole with certain 
scenes which are lite is or was. with no intention lo debase or degrade, 
there is where your question arises as to whether to rule that out or not. T 
am doubtful myself. I think, unless it goes pretty far, it must be left in. 
But if there is a great deal of the nude and revelling, well, it should be cut 
out. But it is hard to draw the line. 

(). I gather you are not quite satisfied with the position as it is to-day? 

A. No, there are certain films that are certainly questionable and probably 
harmful. 

Mr. Green : Only one question arising out of Colonel Crawford’* question 
really. The censor^ in India, may cut out the type of film to which Colonel 
Crawford has been referring. But would the loss of the Indian market effect 
your own country which supplies most of the films to the world? We under- 
stand that great profits in the industry are made in America itself. Bo, will 
action of that nature in a country wdtere there are only 360 cinemas, some or 
them not operating, have any serious effect in inducing American producers 
to give us a different kind of film? 
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A. Do you mean to say, if the questionable sort of film were ruled out, 
whether that would affect the number of American films coming P 

Q. No, whether it would help us to get from America better films. You 
told us naturally the producer looks to his box office receipts. Must not the 
revulsion of feeling, if there is any, start in the chief American market, in 
America itself? That is, a higher type of film being demanded by the 
American market itself? 

A. Here I do not speak as an expert, but I believe the tendency has been 
to produce a better type of film artistically and in every way. Of course if 
it is better artistically it is better morally. You cannot separate the two. 

Q. You do believe there is a definite improvement ? 

A. Bo far as 1 know J think there is. 

Colonel Crawford : Have yoxi been to America recently ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the type of film they show now is of a higher standard 
than we see in India? Are we getting old films? 

A. Oh, yes. The films that come out east are generally two or three 
years old. 

Q. Then if there is a revulsion of feeling in America we would Tiot get to 
know of it yet? 

.4. These films that come out are two or three years old. There was o 
play in New York that ran the whole winter of 192o-2(> — “ Hen Hur.” It is 
just coming. 

Q . It is being shown in Calcutta now. It is moving about India now. 

A. It had a tremendous run. A good film will have a big house in America, 
I think the theatre in America is much worse than the lilm. 

(J. I gather from what you say that America is producing quite a lot of 
good stories now, probably as a result of a revulsion of feeling? 

A. The cinema goes nil over America and has to cater to a general public, 
opinion whereas the theatre is local as, for example. New York and especially 
Broadway and can cater to certain types of persons there. 

Mr. N cm/v ; .Just one question. You are aware. Doctor, of the existence 
of the bars in these cinema theatres? 

A , Yes. 

Q. Would you sav anything about them? 

..1- Well. I believe there is one bar here in one theatre wj icb is probably 
objectionable because it has probably a cinema, u bar and, probably, a house 
of ill fame all tied together and that undoubtedly is a had combination 

Q. Where is this? 

A. Tt is one of the cinemas here. 

Q. In the civil lines? 

.1. Yes. That is what 1 have understood. You <*aimot get definite infor- 
mation on it. But the probability is that the three things are tied up to* 
get-her. And certainly from that point of view I think the bar is very had, 
But I have never seen any intoxicated people around the Empire or the 
Elphinstone or the Excelsior. Those are a better type of theatre. 

Q. Don’t the students go to those theatres also? 

A. Yes, they do. I have never seen students drinking. They may drink. 

Chairman : I hope not. 

Aft*. Ncogy : Bo the bar is a temptation, even worse than some of the bad 

films? 

A. They are in the same class. It leads to intemperance. 

Mr. Coat man ; When you were on leave in America did you see anything 
of the use of specifically educational films in high schools and colleges and so 

on? 
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A. No, I didn’t see them but I know they arc used to a certain extent. 

Q. To a great extent, do you think? 

.4. I cannot answer that. Wherever they use educational films, o ! course 
they are entirely free;. They cannot charge for them. The department ot 
agriculture uses films for popularising newer methods of cultivation and new 
crops and so the best kind of grain and the use of machinery and so on 

Chairman : Can you tell us who produce those films? 

,4. T believe that the department of agriculture do it themselves. 

Mr. Coat man ; Is that federal or state? 

A . Federal. 

Q. And do any other departments do that? 

A . 1 have never heard of any other department. The department of agri- 
culture covers a good deal of ground. They have highways, and 1 am not, 
sure that public health is not under them — it is under the bureau of labour, 
which may be either under commerce or agriculture. Then one of the de- 
partments, the bureau of labour and health have a good deal to do with the 
whole question of sanitation and the various health exhibits, and films of 
that nature. There is one interesting development. The history department 
of Yale University assisted the Government, or there was mutual assistance 
in producing certain historical films going away hack to the early colonial 
days and trying to reproduce the life of those times, and as it was quite sure 
that they would not he a commercial success they were aided to some extent 
by Yale University and by one of the government departments. 

Q. And you think the agricultural department product* these films them- 
selves? 

A. 1 think so. 

(>. They have their own camera man and so on? 

A. Yes. I think they have certain films produced in that way. 

(,>. 1 suppose you have never used films in your college? 

.4. The physics department have used certain project roscopo apparatus 
but I don’t know that we have used the actual movie. We have used a great, 
deal of illustration. Hut it is mostly just projecting scene after scene. Hut 
I)r. Compton who was here as university lecturer about n year ugo used a 
email machine of his own to show trips he made to Kashmir and other places 
for scientific and other purposes. 

Q. Did he show it here? 

,4. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever considered using films in your college? — whether foreign 
produced or made here? Has it ever occurred to you? 

A. It is too expensive. It is not worth doing unless it is worth doing 
well and it is a terrible expense. I have had just a little experience, trying 
to show certain films that, a friend of mine made here in the college, and I 
used them in America, ft nearly bankrupted me to do it. 

Q. Hut provided you can get the money do you think it would be a good 
thing? 

A. I think commercial companies generally go in for anything that will 
draw a popular audience, and can beat us at that game. If it is purely in- 
structional it is a question of the difference between the cost and the amount 
of instruction gained, and there it has to he done very well and by experts 
and it will be costly and unless it were used for a wide area it would not pay. 

Q . That is really what 1 want to get at. In the present state of affairs 
any money you have you think could be used to better purpose elsewhere? 

A. Yes, 

Chairman : There is one point 1 want to ask you about. In America you 
say there is a tendency to improve the tone of the film. Is that due to pu bin- 

opinion there? 



A. Yes, general public opinion. There are areas that would Bke to have 
the worst types of films; New York oily might open her house to any type of 
film, but the country at large would not stand for that. 

Q. 80 that public* opinion is asserting itself in favour of improving the 
tone? 

.4. It has improved the tone. 


Written Statement of Mr. G. R. SETHI, Journalist, Amritsar, dated 
the 24th November 4987. 

1 . I have no special connection with the Cinematograph Industry hut I 
have some knowledge abo-ut it. 

2. I have experience of the cinema-going people in Amritsar where the 
illiterate spectators far outnumber the educated ones. During the last five 
years the number has been rapidly on the increase. The spectators every 
evening do not exceed 2,000 or 2,500 at the most and T do not think more 
than 7\ per cent, of the people of Amritsar visit the cinema. This percen- 
tage may be less, way, up to 5 per cent. But a wider publicity given to the films 
has created an interest among ten per cent, of the male population. T do 
not think more than one per rent, of the Indian women in Amritsar know 
anything about cinema shows. The percentage of children from 7 to 15 may 
he a little higher, but, say, up to 10 per cent, is a fair estimate. But the 
number of children residing in distant localities from the Cinema buildings 
may be much less. 

3. American films containing thrills, sensational developments, remarkable 
stunts are fairly popular among the Indian audiences. Religious pictures 
with vivid scenes are liked by the Hindu population, but my experience of 
the cinema-going people in Amritsar is that most of the visitors are Moham- 
medans, who are to a greater extent regular customers of the cinema. Highly 
educative or instructional films do not find favour with the illiterate musses. 

4. I do not know anything about this. 

5. No, Indian films depicting Indian life are not readily available. 

(a) Barring a few productions of Messrs. Mad an Theatres Limited, the 
Krishna Film Company of Bombay and some Mahralta companies, who have 
produced a very limited number of good films, Indian productions are not 
easily obtainable. They are not very popular as compared with the American 
productions. Generally it is less profitable to show Indian films; but some of 
the good films that have attracted larger Indian audiences are Madan’s 
“ Toorki Hoor, M “ Pali Bhakti M and some religious pictures of Bombay 
companies, whose names T forget. 

6 . Films of Indian life, depicting stories from the national literature, 
history and mythology are popular, hut not to the extent of the Western films. 
Owing to the charm that the western films have created here, by the variety 
of character, customs and manners, it will be difficult for the Indian films to 
replace the Western ones ail at once ; hut about 5 to 10 per cent, may be 
tolerated in the beginning. 

(b) ( 1 ) Films from National literature, history and current Indian news 
will certainly be welcomed by the educated classes ; 

(2) while Mythology will appeal to the illiterate population. 

(7) I have no knowledge on this point. 

( 8 ) Production, distribution and exhibition are wholly unsatisfactory and 
not properly organised. Most of the capitalists do not seriously consider it 
as an Industry and do not take any risks of investments in this direction. 
I Would suggest the promotion of joint stock and co-operative organisation 
for the development of the film industry. In the beginning Government will 
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have to mater itt Hy assist such organisation even by making large financial 
contributions. 

14. Certainly, yes. There is n growing demand for such films, but, owing 
to the extraordinarily high prices, the departments concerned are greatly 
handicapped. The Rural Community Council, of which 1 am a member, had 
outlined a programme of conducting their propaganda in the rural areas by 
means of educative films, but the item had to Ik> dropped on account of the 
prohibitive cost of obtaining films. 

15. Conditions in this country are bv no menus unfavourable. 

10. Producers, actors, scenario writers are no doubt available in this 
country, though there is a paucity of good actresses, but. with the develop- 
ment of the Industry. I think it will not be difficult to obtain such actresses. 
There is a deficiency of technical knowledge in almost all of them and that is 
mostly due to the tact that there is no encouragement to their knowledge. 
When the industry is started on a sound footing, I think (maple of fairly 
good technical knowledge can ho templed to take up those lines. To make up 
tht 1 deficiency I would suggest special training of these youths under experts 
either here or abroad. Those desirous could he sent out on .scholarships by 
the Government or the industrialists concerned. 

17. I do not reckon that sufficient capital is or will he forthcoming in the 
near future, unless the Government, breaks the ice by bringing home to the 
capitalists that their money will he .safe. 

1 3^. Whether hv legislative or administrative action. Government could con- 
siderably aid the industry by actually financing it and by appointing film 
specialists in the provinces, who could give every kind of technical advice 
to the intending capitalists and could also help in promoting such joint stock 
com pa nies. 

21. I have pnictjV;*!!v given my answer to this question in the above note. 
State agency to create a monopoly may not be very useful lo the develop- 
ment o{ the film industry. 

22. There is m* harm in her doing m». 

2M. To a great extent these method* can be very useful. That could only 
he done by the various Governments arranging some percentage of the 
Empire films being exhibited in every country participating in this conven- 
tion. Tile Governments will have to arrange for obtaining such films at their 
own cost. For instance, the film recently taken by the Punjab Co-operative 
Department about the working of the Co-operative movement in this province 
could he usefully exhibited in the other countries. 


Part II. 

24. Certain American films showing scenes of kissing and embracing have 
a demoralising effect on the children and the illiterate masses, hut T do not 
think that this tendency is general among the. American films. People in 
this country are gradually realising that those American films correspond with 
the customs of the country. In my opinion such films do not go to deprave 
public morals or do not even help to alter the customs in this country. 

I do not think there is any increase in crime due to the <4 noma. It ap- 
pears that habitual criminals are adopting some, of the modern innovations 
in conducting their campaigns of lawlessness, particularly in the abduction 
of women. 1 remember having come across two very interesting cases re- 
ported in recent years in which such criminals came on horse-back and after 
abducting the woman, quietly ran away on horse-back. Such crimes have also 
been committed by means of motor lorries and motor cars. Though the 
idea is suggested by the American films, 1 do not think that with the pro- 
gress of the motor traffic in recent years the criminal w r ould have left out such 
important devices. The increased use of fire-arms in such crimes reported 
in recent years is perhaps indicative of the influence of the cinema on crime. 
But I do not attach very great importance to this, since, as far as I know, 
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such an influence is hardly one per cent. With the facilities in the means 
of communication and with the growth of education it is but natural that 
the criminal should also adopt refined methods to perpetrate his crime. 

26. I think particular care is already f>eing taken in censoring such films. 
During recent years very few films have been objected to on purely religious 
grounds, as far as the Punjab is concerned. In Amritsar itself such objec- 
tions were raised on three occasions during the past four years. But these 
objections were not pressed by the party concerned when their leaders were 
actually satisfied. I, however, understand that on certain objections, Messrs. 
Madan Theatres Limited had taken out certain portions from the well known 
film of “ Turki Hoor.” 

27. Owing to such a great difference between the Western and Eastern 
customs, certain American films have a tendency to lower the Western civili- 
sation in the eyes of the Eastern population, though to a very small degree, 
owing to the fact that most of the illiterate masses do not know’ that such 
customs arc permitted in Western Society. 

2*. Films containing kissing, embracing and certain methods of theft have 
tendency to produce an adverse effect on children only. 

2f). But 1 am not in favour of films being certified as intended “ FOR 
APl r LTS ONLY/ 1 Most of the children accompany their parents and any 
restrictions of the kind may lend further and perhaps greater inducement to 
children to see such films. 

30. I doubt very much if cinema magnates in this country will he able to 
arrange special children’s performances. But as not a very large percentage 
of children visits these shows, 1 do not think any such restrictions are called 
for. 

31. Censorship is certainly an effective method of guarding against misuse 
of the film. 

32. T think the present censorship is fairly satisfactory. 

33 and 34. 1 am not very much in favour of stricter censorship. There 
is no necessity for Provincial Boards, if the censorship at Bombay and Cal- 
cutta is fairly responsible, at which places 1 would prefer the Central Board 
for the present., since both of those Presidencies are devoting attention to the 
development of the film Industry. Such a Board should be financed by the 
Government. 

35. ( h) T would prefer a whole-time experienced well-paid Officer at the 
Centre to be assisted by an Advisory Board of Non -Officials. 

30). Mere Police Inspectors are not quite suited for censorship. T would 
suggest a strong Advisory Board of persons interested in the education of 
children, and others connected with the detection of crime with some emi- 
nent public men interested in social reform. 

(h) T think so 

37. The District Magistrate should be empowered to stop the exhibition of 
films against which there are any serious objections. But he should per- 
sonally satisfy himself whether those objections are genuine, since it has 
come to my knowledge that some times public leaders of lesser importance or, 
say, some of the local leaders at places raise objections simply because they 
have not been offered complimentary passes. 

40. I do not think any such thing is necessary. To rny knowledge such 
posters have not heen found objectionable. 

41 and 42. Yes. 

44. To a very great extent. Such public bodies and the press could bring 
home to the people the good points in a film, which ordinarily may not evoke 
such interest on account of the lack of sensational plots or mysteries. 

1(>. I should think that the form suggested is quite suitable. 
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Or&i Evidence of Mr. 6. R. SETHI, Journalist, Amritsar, on 
Monday, the 28th November 1927. 

Chuinmm : You come from Amritsar ‘r 

A. Yes. 

Q. You live in Amritsar? 

A. Yes. I belong to Amritsar. I was horn there. 

Q. You don’t think more than 7J per cent, of the Amritsar people visit 
the cinema? 

A. J don’t think so. 

Q. Yon mean to say the people who attend the cinemas are they more or 
less the same sort of people or new people? 

*1. More or less the same people. 

Q. Do many of the students go there? 

.4. Say a ho ut one per cent. 

Q. One per cent, ot the students? 

A. No, one per cent, of the cinema going population. 

Q. What percentage of the students do you think go the cinema? 

A. Well, say about Jo per cent., ot tin? students. 

Q. Do you think they acquire the cinema habit — the students? 

A. No, .1 don’t think that the cinema habit has so much developed among 
the students. 

(f. Has the cinema to your knowledge any bad influence on the people who 
go there? 

.4. Well, 1 don’t think so, not to a great extent. It is more or less ex- 
aggerated, the idea that the cinema has really a bad effect on people. 

Q. You don't think it has any? 

.4. No. I don’t think so. 

Q. I suppose you frequently go to the cinema ns a pressman? 

A. Not only as a pressman. 1 am particularly interested in films. 

( t K Do you speak to the audience? Do you on occasions sit with the 
cinema audience or do you get a special box? 

A. 1 generally gel. a box, hut- 1 mix with the audience very often. 

Q. Do you hear their talk? And do you think they get affected ? 

A , Well, I have occasion to hear their remarks, not really consistent con- 
versation but, now and then, remarks thrown here and there. 

Q. Do the young men show any tendency io develop desultory talk? 

A. Well, the class of people that patronise these cinemas in Amritsar 
is generally Muhammadans of a low class and they already indulge in foul 
talk even outside and it is but. natural that when they see these things some- 
times — things which to them seem queer — they naturally pass some had 
remarks. 

(h Hut l mean have you heard such remarks? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. But that applies, 1 suppose, whether it is an Indian show or a western 
show ? 

A. Well, J think that applies to both the western and Indian shows. 

Q. Which is more popular among the people of Amritsar, the Indian 
show or the western show? 

A. Well, the western is more popular with the Amritsar people, because 
people like thrills and sensational things, whereas Indian films are generally 
devoid of these sensational plots. 

Q. But yesterday they had a very good western show and a very poor 
eastern show. 
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4. That was the last day of the show : they had ran it for 9 previous 
nights — “ The Birth of a Nation 

Q. It didn't attract the audience. 

A. ft had attracted a good audience at the beginning. 

Q. The audience seemed asleep — I didn’t hear a single cheer, whereas in 
the Indian show T heard a lot of cheering. 

.4. That particular film was not very sensational. You cannot compare it 
with films like il The Thief of Bagdhad 

Q. Tt was a very good picture. 

A. Yes, as a picture. But the plot was not so intelligible. 

Q. You think that people follow the plot in western shows? 

4, Oh yes, they do. There are four things they hang on to — they pick 
out the hero, and the heroine in the film, and then the 1 mischievous party, 
and then the point under contention, whether there is a mystery to he solved 
or some treasure to be discovered or something of t lie kind. 

■{!. You don’t think the cinema then has any had effect upon the people 
of Amritsar? 

A , Not much, 1 don’t think. 

Q. Has it any had effect? 

1. Not to my knowledge. 

(). Do you think the censorship is adequate as it is? 

A. Well, in so far as certain films had to he declared uncertified locally 
at Delhi and Lahore, it would appear that it is not quite adequate. Because 
1 have not seen those films that were declared uncertified later and 1 cannot 
say whether it is adequate or not. 

Q. No, it is not a question of the certificate being cancelled. It is a 
'•question of your opinion of the effect of the cinema. Do you think the 
■cinema sufficiently safeguards public interest? 

.1. Well, in mv opinion it does. 

(f. Do you think the Indian pictures are gaining popularity? 

.4. Oh! yes, they are. Those pertaining to mythology and historical litera- 
ture. 

(f. I notice that some frivolous objections are taken sometimes by one 
party or another against a particular film. 

A. Well. 1 remember particularly two or three instances in Amritsar. 
There were certain films which depicted the character of a Sultan and certain 
Muhammadans objected to that. We actually invited six Muhammadan 
leaders in order to prevent any trouble in ease this should be the cause of 
further trouble, and they found nothing objectionable in those parts. I 
think the leaders themselves saw no objection. Some people got excited 
because it was depicting the harem of a Sultan and a harem is held to l>e very 
sacred amongst the Muhammadans, and they did not like that to he exhibited. 
When the leaders gave their consent, they withdrew their objection. 

Q. You think sometimes frivolous objections are likely to he taken in these 
matters ? 

.4. Particularly when you depict the Muhammadan religion. Because 
Muhammadans don’t believe in the display of mythology whereas Hindus do 
not object to these things. 

Q, This was raised by Indian films? 

.4. No, western films. Only once objection was taken to an Indian film — 
in the case of “ Turki Hoor ami when the leaders were shown that there 
was nothing objectionable, the objection was withdrawn. They objected 
because the character of the Sultan was that of a drunkard or debauched bemud. 
When they were .satisfied that it was only an imaginary thing, they withdrew 
their objection. 

Q. That is the only occasion you remember about an Indian film? 
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.4. Y«s. 

Q. Are you in favour of organising children's shows specially? 

A. Well, certainly, if the children could be attracted. But 1 don’t think 
the cinema proprietors will welcome that. Because their experience is that 
they don't get a large number of children. On occasions when showing reli- 
gious films they have arranged for special ladies" shows for purdah women, 
but they have not been a very successful. 

Q . 1 suppose women very seldom go to the cinema — Indian women? 

.*1 . Quite st). 

Q. There are only two cinemas in Amritsar now? 

A . Yes. 

Q. The third was closed down because it was not a paying concern P 
A . Yc 

Q. Have you got any bars attached to these cinemas? 

.1. \o, not in Amritsar. There was some proposal three years ago but it 
was objected to by the Temperance Society and they dropped the idea. 

Mi. / * . #n / mith : Just one point. You mentioned that you are a member 
of the Rural Community Council. What exactly is that ? 

A. Tin* Rural Community Council is a body of prominent people from 
t.lie district to draft schemes for the uplift of the rural population. 

Q. What does it do. 

.4. Wei!, it has to carry on educational propaganda through members of 
the di-tin i hoards and other people interested. 

(). Are they nominated or elected? 

A. They are generally nominated by the District Inspector in consultation 
with the Deputy ( 'oinmivsionor or file president of the district board. 

Q. Are all the members nominated? 

.4 . Ye*. 

Q. there no fleet mn for it? 

4 . \o. 

< { h liow long le.is it been in existence'-' 

.1. from IfrjC,. 

C* Is it a very big body? 

.1. It lias a membership ol about of). We meet once a month. 

Q.. You have already met? 

A. Yes. 

C- What do you do at the meeting? 

.4 . VYe consider .schemes for the spread oi education in villages. 

(j. H.i- i he Rural Community Council ever considered this specific <p»es 
tion ? 

A. Jt wa.> considered at the October meeting as well ns at the November 
meeting. Wo had a sub-commit tee and I was on that siih-eoiuinit1.ee ai.-n. 
The Council had a mind to purchase a separate .set of projector and a motor 
car and to take* it round the villages. The scheme was rather co>t!y and we 
had to give it up. We get a grant from the Covernrnont oi about. Its. bnn 
a year and that is wholly insufficient for the purpose. 

Q. Apart from having your own motor and travelling show, have yon made 
any other suggestion? f was given to understand that t.ln* Provincial Rural 
Community Board had a motor of that kind of their own and they w*re 
sending it to the various districts for that purpose? 

A. We passed a resolution that we might request the Central Board to 
lend us their car for a month or so, so that we might take that round in 
our district. 
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Q- Apart from that have you given any thought to the wider question of 
the use of the film generally in education or sanitation? 

A. The Education Department realises very well 

( t K 1 was talking of the Rural Community Council. 

A. These proposals were actually put forward by the District Inspector of 

Schools that films could be used as a medium 

Q. Which? 

.1 . Amritsar. 

Q . Each district has a Rural Community Council? 

A. Yes. 

<?. Anything that the Rural Community Council does will have to be done 
in its own district? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a Provincial Community Council? 

.1. The provincial body is .separate. 

Q. You are not a member of that? 

A. No. 

Mr. firrrn: I understood you to say that in Amritsar the Indian 
films are not as popular as the western? 

1 . There are very few Indian films. 

Q . \Ye saw a film last, night which seemed to be extremely popular. 

.1. Because that was the first night of the show. Generally those people 
who go to the cinema, go to the cinema whether the show is Indian or western. 

Q* That had been on for a week. 

.1. That, bad been on for three days. 

Q. You have told us that the majority of the audience in Amritsar is 
Muhammadan ? 

.1. Yes. 

O. Most of the Indian film producing companies cater prominently for 
Hindus ? 

.1. They generally produce religious pictures which are visited by Hindus 
in large mini hers. 

( t K Those, I understand, would not appeal to Muhammadans? 

.1. No, not much. 

({. Do yon think that films of the kind which was shown last night would 
be less popular than western films? 

A. Th ey would be more popular than those, provided the photography is 
good and the titles are intelligible to the people. Last night the titles were 
nut intelligible to the people. 

Chairman : The people there read the titles and they ejaculated like any- 
thing. 

.1, It was not very clear. 

Afr. Gnt/n: It is a question of technique. If Indian companies could 
produce films of universal appeal, they would probably be more popular than 
western films? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And what the popular audiences want is a story which they can under- 
stand ? 

A. Yes. 

Oral Evidence of Dr. GOKUL CHAND NARANG, M.A., Ph.D., 
M.L.C" Bw.-afe»Law 9 on Monday, the 28th November 1927, 

Chairman: You take keen interest in public affairs generally? 

A. Yes, generally. 
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Q. Do you go to the cinema often? 

.4. Once or twice a month, not very often, 

Q. What is your opinion regarding the effect of the cinema on the public? 
Do you think it has any pernicious influence? 

A. It all depends on the nature of the films. Some of the films certainly 
have a pernicious etfcct. 

(). Do you think any harm is being produced in the country in the minds 
of either the young students or any other class of the public? 

A. T think some films certainly produce a harmful effect upon all sections 
of the public, and particularly the young men, and more particularly the 
student class which form very often the majority of the audience. By far 
the largest portion of the audience are students. 

Q. Is it more in connection with the showing of women in a. state of semi- 
nudity ? 

.1. That is the principal thing, no doubt. It is not in keeping with 
Indian habits and custom^, and therefore I think it produces an injurious 
effect on the minds of the young students. Then there are some scones in 
some oi the dramas which are more or less of prurient character, and they 
have an injurious effect. 

V- You would cut. them otf in the interests of the country? 

A. Such films or such scenes, if they could lie cut off without detriment to 
the rest of the film. 

(>. If you avoid such scones or such films, the cinema trade might, suffer, 
have you thought over it ? 

.1 . It may siilfer, but it will he a sacrifice well worth making. 

D. 1 suppose you believe in the cinema as a potent factor 

1. I believe in the u'dity of the cinema for various purposes. Even as a 
source of entertainment, not merely for educational purposes, the cinema is 
a potent factor. 

(J. And especially in the cn«o of the poor, it is the only amusement they 
gel ? 

.1. Yes. 

< t K In that sense you want to keep up the cinema? 

.1. Yes. 1 do not like to abolish the cinema. 1 would like to improve it and 
reform it. 

O. Therefore you would be very interested in producing more Indian films 
which would be attractive to the Indian people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would be a method of getting rid of the evil which you think of? 

.1 . Y es , t. o ; i cert a i n extent. 

(J. At the same time you think that western films require stricter censor* 
ship ? 

A. Yes. In fact, 1 sent up a resolution to the Council for further censor- 
ship of the films, but unfortunately it was not. hallotted, and in the mean- 
time the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Emerson, told me that he had cut out 
certain portions of certain films which were considered to he objectionable. 

(J. The difficulty is this. Very leading people here, from your own town 
told us this morning it has no pernicious effect at all, and, if at all, it is 
negligible and no drastic action is needed. 

.4. 1 do not know if they are frequenters of the cinema and how mau.v 
films they have seen. I must have seen at least a 100 films. 

Q. So the general impression left on your mind ife — 

.4. That many scenes had better been left out. 

Q . T know there are several people who are in agreement with yon also, 
great people. 
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A. J am glad to hear that. Whenever a ncene of an exciting character, 
exciting to the Indian mind, is exhibited on the screen, we hear shouts and 
cries, thereby indicating that people were excited over it. It was making 
an appeal to their passions more or less. 

Q. You think it is a danger which the nation should try to avoid? 

A. Yes . 

Q. You do not think, looking at it from the point of view that it lowers 

the westerner in the eyes of the eastern 

A. I do not think it misrepresents the westerner. Probably it is a true 
presentation of the western life, but the Indian people do not understand 
western life, and what is quite an ordinary thing in the west may he consi- 
dered to ho very objectionable here, 
y. You have travelled in the west? 

A. 1 was in England for three years. I have passed through France 
and lived in Switzerland. I have been to Germany too, 1 passed a month 
there. 

Q. You think therefore that there should he a different standard of censor- 
ship adopted here from what is adopted in England? 

.1 . Yes, In France, for instance. I saw something and T heard something 
that it is not a very heinous thing at all for a woman to appear on the stage 
iu a more or less nude condition, hut that would he considered horrible in this 
country. 

y. Although it may be true to life in the west you would not have it here? 
.1. Xo. I do not think these cinemas do any injustice to the west so far 

as I know, hut it certainly lowers the west in the eyes of the Indians, whether 

they are educated or uneducated, because the standards are different. 

(J. Oil the one hand, there is the risk to the trade, and on the other then' 

is the risk to the people of the country. To which would you attach greater 

import a nee ? 

.1. I would obviously attach greater importance to the morality of the 
country. I do not (arc for the trade so much. II then* is a H> per cent, or a 

Iff) per cent, reduction in the profits of tin* cinema 

t,>. It is not a question of profits. 

.1. ritimatelv it resolves itself into one ol profit. Whether it is the profit 
of the film makers, or the distributors, or tin* lilm exhibitors, or other people 
who are the shareholders in a cinema company, it ultimately resolves itself 
into a question of profit 

(f. The other day a young man, — he is not very young, he is about 30 or 
32, — told us he did not believe in these old people coming and complaining in 
» puritanic way that the cinema does harm to the people. 1 do not think 

you are an old man and as such 

.1 . I am not a very old man. 1 hope I am quite young. 

Q. You think your view is shared generally in the town: 

A. 1 think the sober opinion is that these cinemas do a little hit of injury, 
(i. And a little more tightening up of the censorship is needed' 

A. Yes. 

( \> . And it is better to nip it in the hud? 

A. Yes. Otherwise there is no reason why even more, from the Indian 
point of view, scandalous scenes should not he exhibited on the screen. 

Q. When was this that you moved a resolution? 

A. I think it was about two years ago. After that I found that there 
wjv some improvement, and also Mr. Emerson, the then Deputy Commissioner, 
told me that he had an eye on the thing and that he had actually cut out 
some scenes. 

Q, He has not power to cut out. 
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A. That, is what he told me. 1 do not know whether he exercised that 
power. As a District Magistrate 1 believe Vic can disallow. 

if. Ho can only suspend and report. 

.1. Probably there was a compromise. 

( t K When the Deputy Commissioner puis his foot down the exhibitor agrees 
to it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you think that the development of the Indian film industry 
should be encouraged P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you are for Government giving aid in some form or other 
for that P 

A. Yes. 1 think Government could give aid in two ways. If a limited 
company is floated for the film industry, the Government, could buy some 
shares, of course, with proper safeguards, having a director of their own on 
the company, or it can buy films from that company or just enter into a 
contract 

Q . You mean educational films and public utility films? 

.1 . Yes. 

(>. You think that some scholarships should he given for improving the 
Technique of the people employed in the industry P 

.1. That would he necessary. 

Q, T should like to have your opinion on this question. As a provincial 
politician what would you prefer for producing these educational films and 
public health films ? Would you prefer a Government agency doing it, or 
Mihsidising a private agency? 

I . The latter. 

(f. You know the educational films arc not a paying concern. They will 
have to be exhibited free more or loss? 

. I . That, is why I should like the Government to aid them and private enter- 
prise would produce them much cheaper. My experience is that Government 
has to spend more on everything it does, 

G. Don’t you think that every department of the Government would have 
to have its advisers then? You cannot produce a public health film, for 
instance, without the aid of the sanitary expert. 

A. Or some one else who understands the subject. 

y. He will have to be on the spot, he will have to write the plot, he will 
have to direct the various things. 

A. Yes. 1 do not think any great harm will be done if Government takes 
it up. 1 do not mind it at all. 

(f. You are indifferent about: the method. 

A. Yes, so long as the thing is done. If there are people who come for- 
ward to invest their money. Government should welcome it. 

(f. But- you see there are several departments of Government, agriculture, 
.industry, education, public health and so on. 

A. Yes. 

Q. If there were one central studio for the province where they can produce 
these films. Government would be able to produce them better than by merely 
subsidising a private agency? 

A. As I have said. J am quite indifferent. 

if. There is another aspect of the question. Your provincial Government 
has apparently a surplus budget. In a matter like this there is likely to be 
reduplication of the same work. Take, for instance, public health. There 
may be some local aspects. You can have a well-equipped central studio if 
all the provincial Governments pool their resources together, and all the films’ 
that are required can be done in consultation with the various provinces. 
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A . Certainly, So far as films which would be of universal application 
are concerned, they may be manufactured or controlled by a central board or 
some central agency. But in regard to certain supplementary things, — for 
instance, take the utility of the canals, I think the Punjab would be better 
qualified 

Q. Not that the central studio will not go to the provinces in order to 
take films. 

A. Yes, but probably the provincial agency will be able to evince more 
interest. 

Q. I was rather surprised this morning to hear that they wanted to put 
down this film industry very low in the scale of industries. Tn a country 
like ours where illiteracy is so rampant, the spread of knolwedge by means of 
the film is an essential factor? 

A. Yes. It is one of the most potent factors in the spread of education. 

Q. You would put the encouragement of the film industry by Government 
high in the scale. 

A. Yes. 

Q. As an important duly of Government ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would not grudge Government spending money on that? 

A. Certainly. I would support Government. 

Q. This morning Lulu Lnjpnt Rai put it down very low in the scale. 

A. Probably he does not know what it costs the Indian cinema owners to 
get films from abroad and so on. 

Mr. Ncikji/: You said that certain scenes in some films had better been 
left out. That observation of vonrs was made in connection particularly with 
the influence of the cinema, upon the students? 

A. More or less it applies to everybody. 

(J. It is open to these students to read the worst kind of novels that conic* 
into the country and over which there is absolutely no check. 

A . That is right. People can do all sorts of things on tin* sly. but Hunt 

is no use giving them facilities to do them. Again, leading a thing is <|iiite 

different from seeing it on the scree u. 

Q. In your opinion it is more harmful? 

.*1. Undoubtedly. 

Q. What do you say about the existence of bars in cinema theatres. 

A. It is had. That is what I would say, but, of course, there are othei 

people who would say. if a man wants to have a peg let him have it. I am 

not here as a temperance preacher. But certainly the be>t opinion in the 
country is against, the extension of the bar, and according to them the more 

of them you close down the better it would bo. 

Q. You would advocate their removal from the cinema theatres? 

A . Yes, because it gives an opportunity io the students to have a drink 

there, although they may not like io go to a grog shop otherwise. .1 know 

some people who would not drink openly, but would not mind having a peg 
of whisky when it is dark. Certainly it gives more opportunity for indulg- 
ing in strong drinks. 

('hairman : Have you any other remarks to make? 

.4,. T would like the Indian industry to be encouraged, and Indian plots 
to he exhibited. For instance, 1 have witnessed myself “ Krishna Lila M , 
“ Krishna Janma ”, “ Rana Pratap ”, and “ The Light of Asia ” depicting 
the life of Buddha, and they were all very popular and very Instructive. 
At the same time they did not look like sermons and they were quite enter- 
taining and interesting. 

Q . You are all for encouraging the Indian industry? 
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A. Yes. The apprehension, which, for instance, has boon expressed in 
certain quarters that there may l>e some danger of communal friction, could 
be easily avoided. In the first place, Indian literature is rich in drama, in 
fiction and in anecdotes. These can be woven into intelligible plot* and 
exhibited on the screen. All the tales from Halidas, r.//., Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvisiya and Nalandanuui, and such other tilings from Mahabharata — 
they could be used. 

Even from the Panchntnntra. There is an enormous store there. 

A. Yes. There will he no communal question there. There was only one 
community existing those days. 

Q. it would draw only one community ? 

A. So far as this is concerned. I may tell you probably the majority of 
the cinema goers are from the Hindus, particularly, of the better class. Of 
course, there is a class of cinema goers that sit just close to the screen, and 
they are mostly recruited from the labouring classes. 1 do not mean that they 
should not he catered for. They should also ho catered for, and they will 
find plenty of interest in these stories. Then there are stories from Indian 
history, for instance you can have some very good films from the lite ol Akbar 
which everybody would like, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, and other 
inotfeusive tilings which will not lead to any communal friction. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. F. H. PUCKLE, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar, on Monday, the 28th November 1927. 

Q. Have you seen our questionnaire ? 

A . Yes. 

(h How long have you been in Amritsar ? 

A. About 44 years. 

(>. Is there any portion of the questionnaire in particular you would like 
to speak about? 

A. I have very little first hand knowledge ol film*, because 1 have only 
been to the cinema about half a dozen times in 44 years. As regards the 
beginning of the second part, which deals with the effect of films on crime, I 
think no instance lias come to my knowledge in which the crime or methods 
of crime could bo directly attributed to the cinema. 

( { l. That seems to he the hulk of testimony so far, 

A. I think the methods of crime are much the same in all countries. 

Q. H ave you any reason to he d i vsal isfied with the censorship as it is now r 

A. No. On the whole .1 do not think so. There was a suggestion once that 
the District Magistrate should censor films, a proposal which I strongly 
objected to. 

Q. During these* 4 or 4J years how often were you called upon to exercise 
your suspending power under the law? 

A. I do not think more than 2 or times, and then, 1 think, generally it 
was due to a mistake. I think in one case one portion of the film was certi- 
fied in Hombay and another portion m Uengal and there was confusion as 
to which was going to he exhibited. There was a little bit of trouble about 
Turki Hour ” which I went to see myself. There was nothing objectionable 
in it at all. 

Q. You had no occasion, I suppose, to 8us|K?nd a film? 

A. No. I have never suspended a film more than temporarily. 

Q. And on those occasions you did not confirm your temporary order? 

A. That is so. I may add to that, I think in every case the complaint 
about the film came from the police and not from the public. I do not re- 
member any case where I was approached by the representatives of the 
people. 
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Q. Is the cinema getting popular with your people there? 

A. There are two cinema theatre in Amritsar, and there have been two 
for a considerable number of years, even before my time. Whenever I have 
been to the cinema the place has been half or two-thirds full, and it does not 
seem to me that the popularity of the films is increasing. 

Q. Have you seen any Indian films yourself? 

A. Only that one, “ Turki floor ”, when J went there to inspect it. 

(J. 7t. was not a public show then ? 

A. It was. 

W as it popular? 

A. Yes, the house was full. 

Q . I do not propose to trouble you with questions of policy. 

Air. Green . I gather from your evidence that you do not consider that 
a different standard of censorship is necessary, for example, in a city like 
Bombay and a city like Amritsar. Am T going too far when T say that 
generally speaking a film passed in Bombay does no harm in a city like 
Amritsar ? 

A. T would rather put it this way. If you arc going to start censoring 
with the idea that von must have different standards for Amritsar and Bom- 
bay, very little will ever get through. 

Q. You do not think there is any serious risk from any point of view, 
morally or from the point of view of law and order, from films that have once 
been certified by Bengal or Bombay ? 

A. I should be prepaicd to take a Bombay Board of Censor’s pass. 

Q. Unless anything definite was brought to your notice? 

A. Occasionally there might be something. 

Q. That is to say, you think the present method of censorship and the 
safeguard of the District Magistrate’s power of suspension are adequate. 

.4. 1 do. 

Mr. Neotjy: In suspending any fihn have you ever consulted any non- 
official Indian opinion? 

.4. As far as ! remember I have always consulted non-official Indian 
opinion. 

Q. Do you find it an advantage? 

.1. Undoubtedly. I am not prepared to say that a certain thing will be 
offensive to the feelings of a particular religion without consulting its mem- 
bers. 

(). Supposing, apart from the question of religion or communal differ- 
ences, an advisory body were to be formed to advise yon in the matter of the 
exercise of your discretionary power? 

A. I should certainly welcome such a body. 

Mr. ('oat man : Since you have been Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, 
can you remember any travelling cinema coming into your district? 

A. Yes, one or two but- they were only travelling to the extent that they 
went- from town to town. T should think travelling cinemas have visited large 
towns likt* Jandiivla or Mnjidah of about 5,000 inhabitants. T have never 
heard of travelling cinemas in the villages. 

Q. They never visit the melon? 

A. Well, melas always are in the bigger places. 

Q. We have heard a certain amount about departments like Agriculture 
and Public Health taking up propaganda by means of the film. Would you 
welcome such propaganda in your own district? 

A. Yes, I think it would be a good thing. I do not know that it would 
do much good for a considerable time to come, but it is a good thiqg, 

Q. But you think it would be worth while the department spending money? 



.4. Yes, I think it would he worth while. Of course the films would have 
to Ik* very simple at first. 


Written Statement of Mr. B. D. SHARMA. 

I. T have always taken a great interest in the cinematograph industry 
from my childhood. I have had connections with some Companies in America 
as a film-story-writer. T have studied some literature on the cinematograph 
industry and the art of writing for the screen as an amateur. 

My special pretention is that, being a Psycho-analyst, 1 have experience 
ami study of the influence of the screen on the people and tin* youth in 
particular. 

I have also boon for some time member of a cinematograph industry in 
India. 

pD 1 should think the young educated class in India, and the students in 
general, devote 00-70 per cent, of their evenings to the Cinemas; the mature 
educated classes generally at the rate of once a week or fortnight, leaving 
aside the religious old-fashioned or the busy people who very rarely visit 
Cinemas. Of liie illiterate classes, the very low class people perhaps go to 
them and tho.^e too to see some adventureful serials or sex-films. 

The attendance of the young generation and the illiterate low working 
class people is on the increase, perhaps because of the increase of the rubbish 
types of films and serials. 

M.v experience refers to the cities of Lahore tin particular) and Delhi, 
Simla and Calcutta. 

(/») Speaking of the Lahore city cinemas, my idea i* fhai when a serial is 
being down. 7(1 per cen i . of tie* audience consists of the illiterate working 
class and the rest of the young educated class. Speaking of the inoro 
sensible life stories the audience consists of 40 per cent, .students; 10 per 
cent, mature* educated Indians; .10 per cent. Europeans or the like Indians 
and the rest illiterate class. 

O) Of children under 14 years of age, the percentage among the upper 
classes could only he perhaps 10 per cent., bui among the poor or working 
classes, whose children wander freely, the percentage i^ generally t20~d(l per 
cent, and is gradually on the increase. 

-4. Sensational films and films full of adventure ducoity, etc., are very 
popular with the low working classes children and young people too. 

Kmoi iona.i films dealing with liie and historical films arc popular with 
the educated youth as well as the matured Indian. 

Kilm- depicting nude lemnle beauty and warm love scents or obscene 
sexual scenes arc popular with young, educated and the illiterate alike, and, 
to some extent, with matured educated Indian too. 

Films dealing with Indian History or Mythology are mod popular with 
the middle class, (literate and illiterate) atul matured Hindus. Even tho 
old fashioned religious Hindu visits such plays very often. 

■I. The exhibitors are far from being adequate in entering. The reason 
is that, they see only to what amuses or attracts people mid there is absolutely 
no care being taken to see the social or moral influence attached to the 
films. 

5. Films produced in India, though not at all true to Indian life, history 
or mythology, are certainly popular and should naturally be more profitable." 

Being a scholar too of Sanskrit, I am very familiar with Indian 
Mythology and History and can, with confidence, say that films produced in 
India, and relating to Indian life or History are far from being an exact 
representation. They do not seem to be directed by qualified and able 
persons. Moreover, the acting therein is certainly a -miserable failure. Stage- 
actors are often employed in the film-work and they too seldom prove better. 
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1 should like to lay stress on the point that, on account of the film-industry 
being not regarded respectable and very poor in India, the actors are only 
some low class people, having no brains to act. Consequently, one of the most 
abominable features of Indian-produced films is their hopeless acting, which 
spoils all the beauty of the story, whatever that may be. it looks like 
mimicry, seldom to be appreciated by any sensible man. 

G. (a) 1 am more than confident that if the films produced in India were 
of good quality, acting natural, the actors (at least, the chief) well-paid and 
educated persons and the films, sceneries and costumes well-directed, depicting 
the living Indian Life, History and Mythology, they could be not only 
immensely popular and profitable but much more educating and elevating 
to the people, socially and morally. 

The proof of it is that even these abominable films, which are being 
produced to-day in India, have most of them proved so successful and popular. 
The middle class people, the low-class Hindus and even the old-fashioned 
religious Hindus and business people, who never dream of looking at a 
Western film, have, most of them, been seen to be frequenting the cinemas 
for such films. 

(h) To the educated classes too would surely appeal all kinds of such 
films, provided they are well-acted, well directed and of good quality. Hut 
if the films continue to be of the same quality as they are now, l am doubtful 
if over the educated fashionable class will lie attracted to them; though even 
then the not very fashionable educated middle class and the illiterate, the 
old-fashioned and the low working class will always be immensely attracted 
by them. 

To the illiterate classes would appeal films depicting aneiem History 
and Mythology particularly, and the dramas of the present life of India to 
a great extent as well, excepting of cotir.se tin* films dealing with Indian 
News, etc. 

7. 1 have no idea of the films obtainable for troops. 

8. {a) J have given my views ns regards the production of ( b) Indian films 
but 1 should add this much here, that, if the status of the actors he raised 
and the Industry backed not only by capitalists and a well-organised all- India 
Committee hut directed by persons qualified for the industry and able Pandits 
.and dramatists well-versed in India History and Mythology, the film indus- 
try in India could achieve success unheard of in any other country. 

I should also suggest that there should be a well-organised propaganda 
for impressing on the public mind, the necessity of adequate films in India 
for her social, moral and national welfare and explaining the pernicious 
influence that the unscrupulously distributed Western films have on the masses 
of India. 

1 am unable to answer questions relating to tax and tariff from 9 to 15. 

lti. 1 am doubtful as to the fact- that you could find either directors, 
■seener io-writers or actors suitable for the purpose ; though perhaps you 
could find some producers. 

To supply this deficiency, the first measure to he taken should he a vast 
said propaganda, conducted by some able iiersoris. 

The industry should have resources and capitalists at its back. 

Some technical experts should at first be employed from America and 
suitable persons sent abroad to qualify themselves for acting and other 
branches of the industry. 

1 am of opinion that a great number of young men would gladly join the 
industry if the status of the actors were raised and a due value and respect 
-awarded to them. As a Psycho-analyst, 1 even approve of a great many 
young men joining this profession, as their libido cannot be fixed ax one points 
and they cannot be contented in their life, except by joining this profession, 
which I do not at all regard as not respectable. 
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17. Sufficient capital will be forthcoming if the industry were made 
popular and its advantages and necessity explained to the yxjople who 
consider it at present, and rightly too, a degrading luxary. 

What T mean is that even if one Company backed by the Legislature, 
could in the first place produce good films representing ancient- Indian glory, 
it will gain a considerable profit and popularity. And so, by and by, other 
capitalists will naturally be attracted to it. 

Hut all this is possible provided the said propaganda impresses on the 
people’s mi ml the necessity of encouraging the national film industry in the 
face of the degrading influence of 'Western films on young men and the masses, 
and intelligent young men and able artists join the profession to make it some- 
thing real, instead of the abominable mimicry which it is at present. 

IS. Private enterprise should certainly he encouraged by the Government; 
but at the same time legislative and administrative measures should be taken 
to control it well 

1 should suggest that the Western films be imported to a very limited 
extent ami ample facilities given to the Indian producers. Now as the 
cinema craze is raging all over, the prohibition of Western films would pro- 
duce such a great demand for Indian films that the producers and capitalists 
shall have plenty to do and gain. 

The industry, however, must he under a central com mil tec’s guidance, 
which should see that the films produced are of good quality and do not 
misrepresent India, and that they are directed bv well qualified persons. 

20. (a) No; I am not in favour of expenditure hv the Government for 
this purpose. I am of opinion that there arc a great many capitalists who 
UDiild gladly invest money in (his Industry, provided the Government, gives 
them all facilities and prohibits Western films. 

Hut if the Government can, without inconvenience, give a helping hand, 
though only for the beginning, I think she could encourage the industry in 
no better way. 

(M 1 should suggest that as a beginning an All India Limited Company 
should he started with the help of the Legislature and for this there would 
come plenty of capitalists to join it. By and by private enterprise for 
film-produeing could l»e encouraged. One such company could be easily made 
perfect- in all respects. 

21. In inv opinion, 1 shall have no faith in a state agency for the purpose 
mentioned. 1 should like a people’s United Committee for the purpose, 
receiving powers from the Legislature. A state agency consisting of members 
selected not by the Government but by the people would serve the same 
purpose as well. 

22. 1 do not approve in the least of the resolution of the Imperial Con- 
ference. Such a participation may to some extent assist the development of 
India’s Industry, but will not be able to represent herself well to the Empire 
or the world. 

To improve the standard of Western films in India other measures should 
be taken. 

24. (a) Only a very limited number of the films exhibited in this country 
have no injurious effects on the typical Indian. 

(b) Most of the serials are criminally suggestive and they have a fair 
circulation. 

Though very few films have no morally degrading influence, f cannot- say 
there is a general circulation of really immoral films. 

[c ) Serials are mostly harmful. All criminally suggestive and sex films 
are harmful. Not, only the illiterate masses but the raw educated youths 
draw criminal suggestions from them and their brains are filled with thoughts, 
fancies, desires, and ambitions which can never Itc realised in their lives. 
They are thereby made discontented with their real lives, while they live 
in their imaginative world. The consequence is that they arc in a way incapa- 
citated for the lives they are to live. They become “ Neurotics ” for ever. 
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Most of the educated young brains are thus filled with confusing material, 
This is what really every Western film does for Indians in general. They 
begin to hate Indian civilisation and “ Western civilisation complex ’* ruins 
the happiness, contentment, zeal, sincerity and progress of their lives. 
Western films are, nearly all of them, full of pernicious influence,, for an 
jwerage Indian youth and all illiterate or typical Indians though most of 
the films of good quality afford quite an innocent and sometimes elevating 
influence on the minds of those who are of mature age and good education 
and fully understand the Western civilisation. 

(d) Crime films ought to he more strictly censored. The criminal mind 
gets food generally mainly from the films, while the sex-instinct is fed by 
manifold sources. 

(■e) There has been an increase of crimes by “Gentlemen** mainly due 
to the influence of the Cinemas in Punjab. Among the honest working 
classes too, fights, rapes and other such exciting ‘‘ Adventures’* are the 
outcome of film-poison. 

(/) Some time hack several educated young men of Lahore were arrested 
for stealing articles like bicycles, chairs, tables, machines, shoes, sticks, etc. 
On investigation it was found they had no criminal psychology, hut were 
only influenced by the serial-films. 

Only last, year an educated fashionable gentleman was arrested for theft. 
And the stolen property recovered from him consisted of nothing else blit 
shoes, sticks, mirrors, teacups, watches, etc., stolen by him from his friends* 
houses. 

25. T have already pointed out: that the difference in social customs and 
outlook between the West and the East necessitates that there should bo a 
total prohibition of the importation of Western films in Tndin. 

26. T do not- consider it important. On the other hand many of the 
Indian-produced films do offend the religious and national susceptibilities of 
Indians as they mostly misrepresent our religion and civilisation. 

27. (a) T do not think that the Western civilisation is misrepresented by 
any films, except by the crime and adventure-films of the extreme type. But 
indeed Western life is unintelligible even to an educated Indian of young age 
and the influence is certainly pernicious. Only men of matured age and 
those who have had invasion to travel abroad or had special opportunity to 
understand Western civilisation by contact in this country, do not misunder- 
stand those films. But others, uneducated mas>es and educated youths, are 
by them only excited sexually in their imagination and confused by desires 
and fancies. 

(h) Certainly. While in Germany, I bad the occasion to see a film (produced 
in Berlin T think) dealing with the story’ of an Indian Prince, absolutely 
degrading Indian civilisation in the eyes of others. 

Similarly. Indian-produced films are exhibited abroard and they are also 
sure to misrepresent. India. 

28. T have already shown this clearly enough. 

29. Yes; if the Western films are to persist here so unscrupulously, there 
should certainly be a certification of certain films for Adults only. 

•80. No, 1 am not in favour of prohibiting children at all if they go with 
their guardians and not to the shows certified for adults only. 

31. Censorship is an effective method ; but 

32. The present system of censorship is absolutely useless, as the censors 
are quite incapable of seeing to the “Indian ” interest and welfare. It 
should consist of Indians well-known for their ability and knowledge of their 
Indian welfare and Indian psychology and popular for their sincerity to the 
country. 

33. A strict censorship there ought to be for the moral, social and national 
safeguard, but it should be of a nature which allows recreations not a gai nst 
the said interests and gives full play to the artistic and inspirational 
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■development. No doubt, to a certain extent, the censorship shall have to be 
not strict, but a compromising attitude is not difficult to adopt. 

34. I should advise a central board of censors, as then it could control 
the distribution of films in the whole of the country. It would not cause any 
inconvenience, as far as 1 think. 

I have already stated what a Board of Censors should consist of. Let me 
add that it should be appointed by Legislature, but selected by the people, 
in Delhi. 

The central board should only be under the Central Govern men t. 

The Central Board should be financed by the Government. 

35. I would prefer some whole-time experienced officers — Indians — working 
with the cognisance of the Advisory Board of Non-Officials. 

36. ( a ) The Inspectors working at present arc not well-qualified, as it 
appears. 

{b) All films need not be examined by all the members. The Officers 
should periodically submit only a report of the films and with the cognisance 
of the majority pass them on. They will be entitled to see any particular 
film if they so desire. 

Gentlemen suitable for this pruposo should certainly bo available. 

37. According to my suggestion of a Central Board, the difficulty does 
not arise. 

40. There should be no censorship on the Handbills, etc., except the con- 
trol of the Local Government. 

41. I have not taken any notice. 

42. None. 

43. Certainly there is need for not a stricter but a more suitable and 
intelligent control over the import and export of films. 

I should think the why and how of this question has been sufficiently 
explained by my previous statements. 

44. The public and the press could very well and should certainly assist 
in the propaganda lor awakening the nation to the necessity of national 
film production and removing the pernicious influence of the Western films. 
Moreover, the profession of acting and film-production should he made 
popular and respectable. The actors should then lx* regarded respectable 
and their status raised; and young men encouraged to enter this profession. 

*45. (a) The Board of Censors should examine scenarios and films before 
and after production. The Board should also see that the artists, actors, 
directors, soenerio- writers, etc., are well paid; because there is a tendency 
among Indian business men to pay as little as possible even to the best 
persons. 

To make it a success, the industry should reasonably and handsomely pay 
the artists. 

(b) Without doubt all film-producing agencies should be registered and 
licensed as well. T do not sec any importance of inspecting the studios, 
except for the above mentioned purposes or some other specific purposes. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. B. D. S-HARMA, Story Writer, on Monday, the 

28th November 1927. 

Chairman: I understand you are a film story writer? 

A. I was for some time. T tried it. 

Q. Where did you try. 

A. T sent one of my stories by post to America to the Palmer Photo Play 
Company. 

Q . Did they take it? 
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A . They liked it very much. 

Q. Did they film it? 

A. I do not know whether they filmed it, hut they took it. 

Q. But surely if they filmed it you would have had some royalty. They 
paid you for it? 

A. They paid me 50 dollars. 

Q. And you never enquired? 

A. I never cared to enquire. 

Q. How many stories did you write? 

A. Only one. 

Q. Have you ever tried for an Indian film? 

A. I never found any scope for that. 

1 know in Bombay there are plenty of Indian studios and here also 
ycu have people like Mr. Widdicombe who are producing films. 

A. But that was a tendency in my younger days. 

Q. Now you have lost that talent by non-use? 

A. I do not like to do it now. 

Q. Do you think Indian films are getting very popular? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. Do you frequent the cinemas yourself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you acquire that habit? 

A. Here in Lahore. 

Q. As a student? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you go? 

A. Now I do not go very often but I think m my student days I used to 
go three or four times a week. 

Q. To the detriment of your studies? 

A. No, not to their detriment. 

Q. And now you have dropped that habit. 

A. Some how the films do not interest me because I always saw them 
with a critical eye and, to my mind, they have dropped off. 

<i>. What sort of films would you like to have, Indian or Western? What 
sort would appeal to you? 

A. Anything social, not adventures or the sexual or criminal type but 
something which would stir people socially and morally. 

Q. 1 see, you want something advocating reform in social life? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen iC Sacrifice ” ? I suppose not. Have you read Tagore’s 
u Sacrifice ” ? 

A. I have read it but 1 did not see the film. 

(>. Would you like to see something of that sort? 

A. Yes, I should think so. I like Tagore very much. 

Q. Would you be sorry if any film based on his stories were to be banned 
in this province P 

A. Yes, I should be awfully sorry. 

(?. But of course you see if we had all reform films only reformers like 
you would go to the cinema ? 

A. I do not mean to say that the films should advocate reform in such a 
plain way. I mean just like a pleasant story. 

Q . Suggestive rather than aggresive? Y T ou would like that sort of filmP 
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A . Yes. 

Q. I suppose you think there are many incidents and portions in the 
Sanskrit — l see you are a student of Sanskrit— it is a storehouse from which 
you can draw materials for story writing? 

*4. Oh, yes. 

Q m It is very unlucky that you have lost the art ot story writing. 

4. But I don't believe in any of the producing companies here in India. I 
mean to say, if there were good companies, I should take an interest even 
now. 

Q. Any way J am not sure that the existing firms themselves will not 
encourage good writers. I think they are suffering from want of good 
writers. 

4. And T think they are suffering from a want of good directors and 
actors too. 

Quite true. So you would like something done to improve Indian 
talent ? 

4. Yes. 

(J. Ami you think experts should be sent for to train them here? 

4. Yes. 

Q. You think there must be a limit put on foreign films in order to 
encourage the growth of Indian pictures? 

.1. As a matter of fact 1 think they ought to he banned altogether — 
Western pictures. 

Q. Many a man would cry against it. 

4. 1 think so. but there would he a greater demand for Indian films. 

Q. And you would put on a heavy duty on foreign films? 

4. Yes, a very heavy duty. 

Q. Have you seen the resolution of the Imperial Conference? 

4. No. I have some idea of it. and I do not believe in it. 

Q. I know, many people take \\\^ the cry when they see it in the newspaper. 
I was surprised to see that everyone who has appeared before us condemned 
it without having read it. They take the Imperial Conference resolution 
from hearsay in the newspapers and speeches. 

Well, you have given us such a long and self-explanatory memorandum 
that it is hardly necessary for me to trouble you further. 

('olonrl 1 'rmrfind : I understand you to say that you would like to see 
Western films banned. 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what grounds? 

4. Because they are not suited for us. They an* just mythology. The 
psycho-analysts have found that mythology has not a good effect on children, 
it makes many children neurotic, they begin to think of things impossible 
and they hanker after them all their lives. That is the effect Western films 
have on us. 

M f. drten: You advocate the total prohibition of Western films and you 
tell us that in your opinion the censorship is hopeless. Not withstanding that, 
in answer to question 33 you say “ No doubt, to a certain extent, the censor- 
ship will have to be not too strict, hut a compromising attitude is not 
difficult to adopt.” It is rather difficult to reconcile the two statements, is 
it not? 

4. What I mean is that the censorship has to he mild in certain respects 
so as to satisfy the pleasure instinct of the people too ; just as the president 
said that if films of iriv liking were to he shown, only reformers like myself 
would visit the theatres, so if the censorship looks to only those kinds of 
films, reformers only will go to see those films. That is what I mean by a 
compromising attitude. 
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Q . Not as regards Western films but simply as regards Indian films? 

A. I wrote it with the idea that it was impossible that Western films will 
be banned. If they are not to be banned, then a compromising attitude i9 
advisable. 


Written Statement of Mr. D. D. KAPUR, Scenario Writer and 

Dramatist. 

1. I have no special connection with the Cinematograph industry but I 
have specially studied the industry and enclose herewith* a copy of my 
Article “ Film Industry and International Politics ” published in the u Hindu 
Herald ”, Lahore, dated 22nd, 23rd and 24th November. 

2. One cannot definitely say because the audience differs with the cinema 
hall. fn Lahore there are at present 5 cinema halls and the attendance 
in one is 9-5 per cent, illiterate and in the other 25 per cent. In one it is 
approximately 55 per cent, literate and the remaining illiterate. The 
increase is practically equal in both the classes. 

(r) In my opinion it is not more than 1 £ per cent, at all. 

3. It is a very difficult question to answer because there are many people 
who like western fighting serials, while then* are many who love religious 
pictures. There are ninny people who patronize ronmnie dramas while 
there arc others who like thrilling plays. But there is n class of cinema 
patrons who want to set* every* angle of the technique, they want good photo- 
graphy, good acting, good settings, ;> good plot and a good scenario, in other 
words they want a. perfect picture. But there are very few people of this 
type. 

5. No. 

(a) T would say * No J with few exceptions. 

(b) To some extent. 

(r) Less profitable. Some of the successful Indian dramas are “ Nal 
Danianti ”, “ Kristian Lila ”, ” Khans Yndh ”, and li Pathi Bbakti ”. 

6. Yes, provided they are handled in a masterly way. 

(1) To the educated class, all sorts of these plays would appeal provided 
they are technically alright, and 

(2) To the illiterate class, dramas of any sort provided they have good 
thrills and fighting and romantic scones. 

7. In my opinion there is no necessity of preparing special pictuies for 
British or Indian troops because those that, are show i to the civilians may 
bo shown to the military men, but if any special film is to be prepared for 
the troops it may he done at any time necessary. 

8. The present systems of distribution and exhibition are, in my opinion, 
quite satisfactory. The production of films is in a very backward condition 
and I have tried to suggest some points in my* article entitled the Film 
Industry and International Politics. 

9. Yes, as far as J think. There is the monopoly of the Madun Theatres 
Limited, Calcutta, on the exhibition side. This monopoly is very seriously 
harming the Indian film industry. 

10. There is no such thing as Block Booking in the Punjab and in my 
opinion such a thing does not exist throughout India. This trouble is mainly 
with the Madan Theatres, Calcutta. 

11. No: It is badly needed. 

12. Amusement tax in my opinion is a hi ude ranee to the industry and it 
should not be enforced at all. 

13. Not to any great extent. If the custom duty is increased it would 
help the indigenous industry. Import duty on materials required for other 


# Not printed. 
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than dramas or picture films should be either abolished or fixed very 
nominally. 

14. It may. There is at present no demand for those kinds of films 
because they are not in the market. Any how, if these kinds of films are 
available they would be readily bought. 

16. Conditions in this country are most favourable for the development of 
the film industry on a very large scale. The reason is that the facility of 
the sunlight throughout the year can make production expenses low*. 

16. Although there are many good camera men and story writers, the 
actors are not satisfactory and moreover the want of capital also stands in 
the way of the Indian film industry. People should take an interest in the 
cinema industry and the educated people should enter the profession of 
acting. 

17. Yes, provided interest is created in the minds of the rich classes. 

18. Government should only help the building of the Central Studio and 
also iri the discouragement of the monopolisers. 

19. The cost of film production, in India at present is very low as com- 
pared with the other countries. It is mainly for want of capital. 

20. (a) Yes, rather necessary. 

(b) No. 

21. No state agency should be formed at all to monopolise the film industry 
■of India. It would be the death stroke to the indigenous industry. 

22. Tn my opinion India should not participate in the resolution of the 
Imperial Conference and there should !>e no preference given to the Empire 
films. 

(a) The Indian film industry would mil get any benefit. 

<M There are other ways of getting ourselves known better in the other 
parts of the Empire and I would not agree to this proposal. 

(r) 1 do not think so. 1 am against any such policy. 

2d. (a) Yes, to some extent, but it all depends on the nature of the films 
that are to be prepared. 

\ It) No special measures should he taken. Hut, of course, films from other 
parts of the Empire should be welcome and Indian pictures may be sent to 
those places. 

24. (a) I do not think so. 

(b) No. 

(c) My reply is practically in the negative. 

(d) Quite satisfactory. 

(e) No. 

25. No. 

26. Yes, among Indian films are “ Aimmgzcb ”, “ Khivaji M , u Vir 

Purgadas " and among foreign films are 4i The Young Raja *\ “ The Kata. I 
Ring ”, etc., which to some extent offend the religious feelings and hence, if 
necessary, a bit more care should be exercised in censoring these pictures. 

27. No. I would say no. 

(h) No. Tf even there are some films misrepresenting India 1 do not think 
they were produced in India. 

28. 1 do not think so. 

29. If there are made some pictures undesirable for young boys under 14, 
then it is necessary that they should not be shown to them. 

30. No. 

31. Yes, hut the question is if there is any misuse or not. 

32. The censorship in the Punjab is defective hecau.se often some of tb*> best 
pictures are not allowed to be screened and some are so mercilessly cut off 
that the dramatic value of the pictures is injured to a considerable extent. 
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The censorship should be in the hands of the public and one or two men 
of the film industry should be on the Censor Board in order to see to the 
industry’s point of view. 

33. (a) Yes. 

(ft) Naturally. 

(c) Certainly. 

34. There should be one central board but the provincial boards should 
also exist. I have written about the censorship in my article. Film Industry 
and International Politics, a copy of which is herewith attached. 

(1) The answer is at length dealt with in my article. 

(2) 1 do not think so. 

(3) and (4) Refer my article. 

(ft) Yes. 

(c) T have tried to deal with this question in my article. 

((}) The central board should be financed by the censorship fee that 
would be charged, and, as regards the local hoards, as there would not bo 
much work they should be placed under the Municipal Committees who should 
bear the expenditure, if any. 

35. No. 

(ft) Jl that officer is a man from the public, 1 would have no objection to 
such an arrangement. 

36. I do not think so. 

2. I cannot say. 

3. Qualifications for an Inspector ought to be that he must have his 
country's good at heart, he must be in a position to see to the artistic 
point of the films, he must have a vast experience of the industry and its 
importance. 

(ft) Yes, I think gentlemen of the suitable standing would be forthcoming 
on a reasonable remuneration. 

37. Yes. 

(ft) Not necessary at this stage. 

38. Yes, more than once, 

39. No, 

40. No. It is all unnecessary. I have never come across any such adver- 
tisement. 

41. 1 do uot think there is any necessity of the improvement in this 
direction, and I have never thought of any. 

42. No. 

43 44. To a good extent. 

45. (a) No. 

(ft) No. 

Oral Evidence of Mr. D. D. KAPOOR, Scenario Writer and Dramatist, 
on Monday* the 28th November 1927. 

Chairman : You are a film critic? You generally write critical notes on 
films P 

*4. No, I am only in the film industry. 

Q. I thought you had written some article or other? 

.4. J have written a few articles in certain papers. 

Q* Well, what is your general verdict on the cinema? 1 mean the cinema 
as a whole ; do you like it ? 

A. Certainly, Sir. 
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Q. You want to see it spread? 

A. As much as possible. 

Q. By substituting Indian for Western films or by encouraging both? 

A. No, I am for absolutely Indian films. 

Q, You want to Indianise the films in this country? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And you would do everything for securing that end P 

A. Of course. 

Q. How is it your province is so lacking in that effort, with all this 
enthusiasm of people like your 

A. As far as my knowledge of the Punjab, or rather Lahore, goes, 1. would 
say that the people of Lahore are very enthusiastic on the cinema ; they 
would like to uplift the film industry of India as much as possible, but they 
have got no scope here. 

Q. Why not? What prevents them from doing it? 

A. Well, no people with capital are coming forward. 

Q. 1 mean, if there i> money in it? 

A. They don’t mind it. The cinema is thought of as a bad thing. 

Q. They think it negligible, they do not attach any importance to it? 

A. In my opinion we must first look to the education of the younger 
generation 

(f. You attach the greatest importance to the cinema as a factor in popu- 
lar education? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you want pubic money spent on that judiciously? 

A. Of course, as much a> can la* spared. 

Q. Then you are a journalist ; why don’t you advocate that view in your 
journal ? 

A. 1 am thinking of starting a film journal from Bombay. 

Q. What is the good of starting a journal from Bombay when what you 
want to do is to induce your Government here? 

A. I do not think 1 have got such influence ns to induce the Government. 
I think if 1 have a paper at my hack f might do some service to my country 
as well as to this industry. 

Q. Have you travelled in the West? 

A. No, 

Q. You are a frequenter of cinemas? 

A. Of course. 

Q. Has it got any special effect on the people? 

A. I would certainly say No, because as far as my opinion goes and 
as far as 1 have heard from various sources, people say that; in England and 
America while there are certain kissing scenes going on people shout and 
cry there also, if not as much as in India, to some extent. Therefore l would 
say there is no special effect. 

Q. You have heard what a leading citizen of your city, Dr. Gokulcliand 
Narang, said? 

A . I don’t agree with him. He said himself that he goes only once or 
twice in the month to a cinema. 

Q. Still he is in a position to judge; and he is a prominent citizen who 
lives among the people. 

A. He may live among the people, but I am one of the people, therefore 
I think I am a better judge in that respect. 

(). You don’t attach any importance to that view? 
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*4. Not at all. On the other hand 1 am thinking of sending m.v article, 
“Film Industry and International Polities/’ to him. It might change his 
view. 

Q. You think the good effects are so many that the evil effects may be 
ignored because they are so small? 

A. Yea. 

Q. So you move among the people who go to the cinema? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. 1 should like to know, 1 heard last night from a responsible person, 
that in some cinemas here near the bar some women are dressed up in the 
way in -which women appear on the screen — have you seen any such? 

A. No, I have not seen them. 
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PESHAWAR. 


Written Statement of B. LAWTHER, Intelligence Bureau, North* 

West Frontier Province. 

1. None. 

2. («) A Cinematograph Hall was opened in Peshawar City in 1921. 
Before this, there were Cinemas in the Cantonments. These Cantonment 
Cinemas are little attended by Indians. and hardly at all b\ Indian Troops. 
Before the. arrival of the Cinema, the only popular form of entertainment 
was provided by the irei|uent travelling theatrical companies, which often 
made stays of two or three months and roiild occupy a large hall and at tract 
large crowd. 1 -. In spite of the opposition, the. Cinema was able to establish 
itself. It appealed to a better class, and had a separate clientele. It has 
never attracted ibe rougher classes of people, and vendors of illicit drills 
and the like, who are to be found in ami about the theatre, are not found at 
the Cinema. The Cinema is becoming increasing! y popular with the educat- 
ed classes, and better class seats are now provided for about fifty per cent., 
of the audience. Accommodation in the Cinemas of the City is provided for 
about' one per cent, of 1 1 if* population and then' are two performance* daily 
and 1 wo Matinees weekly as well. The Matinees an* for the benefit <>f vil- 
lagers. who come in on Fridays, and for clerks on Sundins. lhiring festi- 
vals, the Cinemas have been able to give root imams performances, and at. 
times, such as the Muharram, they have dosed. 

There are Cinemas in Nowshera and Risulpur Cantonments. In the other 
districts of the province, .mly lianu City has a permanent Cinema and in 
fin Kara, at Abhottabad, one is open occasionally . The towns in the rest, of 
the Province are small and tin's are probably unable to support a permanent 
Cinema. Touring Cinemas make occasional visits. 

(hi The aveiage Cinema audience consists of young apprentices, shop, 
keepers, clerks, and a few students. The latter are not more than four per 
cent. Ne’er-do-wells, who find money to go to the theatre in large number*, 
do not frequent the Cinemas. 

{cl Ver\ few children under fourteen years are taken to the Cinema and 
a small percentage are adolescents of impressionable age. 

d. The majnrilN of Cinema-goers want action in a film with plontv of 
thrills. 

4. Where the taste for ihC form of entertainment had to be created, a 
Cinema could not afford to put on a bad performance, even when there was no 
competition. On the other hand in iVdmwar Cantonments, before there was 
competition, the performance* were poor and compared badly with those of 
the City Cinema. 

6. (n) Yes. I understand that some good Indian films have been much 
appreciated. 

(b) The educated like historical stories, and illiterates can understand 
mythology on the film. 

7. Very few Indian troops visit the Cinemas in the Cantonments. They 
prefer to go to the City . 

9. The halls in the Province are very small and the cost of hiring films 
must represent a large percentage of the takings. Well known films are 
often shown, when the prices of seat* are. raised fifty per cent, and the films 
paid for on a percentage basis. 

14. The use of the Cinema for educational purpose* in school* will create 
the Cinema habit, and a demand for this form of entertainment in places 
where it is unknown. 

24. I do not consider that anv classes of films now exhibited are injuri- 
ous, ami there is no general circulation of immoral or criminally sugge*tive 
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films. Censorship is adequate in the ease of “ Sex ” and “ Crime 11 films. 
There has been no increase in crime attributable to the influence of the 
Cinema of the Province. 

2f». No The mere representation of different social customs is not likely 
to be harmful. Differences of customs and social outlook form one of the 
interest of the film and place the audience in the position of travellers in a 
new country. 

26. (V/») Care is taken and I know of no such example. 

27. (*t) Fneducated Indians are accustomed to forms of entertainments, 
and understand the role of entertainers. Films representing Western life are 
not likely to he misunderstood. 

(b). No. 

31. (a) Censorship seems to he the only practicable method. 

32. Yes. Films have usually made a considerable tour in India before 
they arc shown in this Province. 

33. The. Censorship appears to be strict. 

d 7. (a) Yes, l>v an order of the Local Government. 
lb) No. 

38.39. No. 

40. N«. Censorship uf posters lias been found necessary. 

41. No. 

Oral Evidence of Mr. B. C. A. LAWTHER, Officer in Charge, 
Intelligence Bureau, North-West Frontier Province, on Wednes- 
day, the 30th November 1927. 

(Iwinnan: We are glad to meet you, Mr. Lawther. How many years’ 
experience have you in this province ? 

.1. I have lieen here since 1908. 

(f. 1 suppose you know all the districts in the province? 

.1. Yes, i have served in all the districts. 

if. Where all have you got cinemas now? 

A. There are two in the cantonment here, and there is one in the city. 

Q. T heard there was another in the city which closed down? 

A. Yes, there was one which lusted lor a short- time and was closed, 
the reason being that there was no room for two cinemas. 

Q. What is the population of this place? 

A. In the city the population is 80,000, and in the cantonment it is about 
20,000; we have got a population of nearly one lakh. 

(,>. You mean that with a population of 80,000, they could not afford 
to run two cinemas? 

,4. The seating accommodation in each cinema is about 800. They 
are lidding two performances daily, and on Fridays and Saturdays they 
hold matinees, and I think that is as much as the people can afford. 

(J. Who owns the city cinema ? 

.4. 1 forget his name. It is the Imperial Bioscope. 

Q . Is he merely an exhibitor or is he the owner of the building who 
is renting it out? 

A. He owns the building, and he is also the exhibitor. He is a local man. 

Q, How long has that cinema been running in the city? 

4. The first cinema was opened in the city in the year 1921; and 
one in the cantonment was opened in 1914 or before. 
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Q. Are both the cinemas owned by the same individual or by different 
people r 

A. They are owned by different individuals. The cantonment cinema, 
known as the 4i Cinema do Paris,” is owned by an Indian company con- 
sisting of three or four shareholders, and the Empress Cinema is also 
owned by local gentlemen. There is another cinema in Nowshera which 
is also owned by private individuals. The cinemas in the cantonments eat* r 
for the troops. There are also other cinemas known as the Frontier Cinema 
and the Imperial Bioscope. 

y. In what other places have you got cinemas her er 

A. I have mentioned these in my written statement. (The witness handed 
in his statement to the Committee.) There is one in Bannu city, and there 
is another cinema which is occasionally opened in Ahbottabad. 

(J. Is there any cirrema in Deni Ismail Khan r 

A. No, none. 

(J. Do the frontier tribes visit, the cinemas here?' 

.4. The matinee on Friday is arranged specially for villagers who com© 
i»to Peshawar city, and the matinee on Sunday is arranged for clerks. The 
evening performances are generally attended by the people of the city. 

V- Do the people of the independent tracts come and see the cinemas 
at all!" 

.4. They would probably attend on Friday afternoon, hut not m large 
numbers. 

V- What are the rates, do you know ? 

A. 4 annas, s annas and Be. 1 in the city, and in the cantonment 8 
Annas, Be. .1 and Us. it 

(J. Are the cinemas in the cantonment frequented by Indians? 

.1 . Hardly at all. Indian troops prefer to go to the city. 

y. Do you know if the city cinemas show Indian li! ms r 

A. 1 have heard that oik* or two Indian films haie been shown. 

V- Have you any report, as to their popularity with Indians? 

.1. I have heard Dial good ones arc wry popular. 

Q. Among the western ones, what appeals most to the Indian audience? 

/I. I have always been told that action films and humorous ones appeal 
most to Indians. 

Q. 1 suppose in rhe cantonment you get the usual sort of lilnis like social 
dramas r 

.4. The cantonment programme is entirely chosen for British troops. 

Mr . K. (\ A enj/i/; Who chooses t lie piogniinme? 

A. The proprietor himself. 

V- Dik-'.s he consult- anybody? 

A. That 1 don't know. 

Chriirmtin : Do von think the Briiish troops are well .served bore? 

A. When there was only one cinema, here, it was very had, but as soon 
us a .m'CdikI cinema came into existence, it began to compete with the older 
one and the programme was very g<M>tJ. 

Q . What sort of films satisfies the troops? 

A. 1 think they like the usual kind oi social dramas, arid war films. 

Q. Otherwise, generally they care more for the social dramas? 

A. 1 tli ink so. 

Q. 1 suppose you seldom find time to go to the* Cantonment cinemas? 

A. I go very infrequently. 

Q. Have yon got any system of inspection of cinemas on behalf of the 
polite here or the magistracy? 
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4. The programmes are usually sent to the District Superintendent of 

Police in every district where there are cinemas, and as there is a change 

of programme only once a week, he only gets two notices, for which he is 
responsible. The City Inspector or the Cantonment Inspector would also 
r.ait the cinemas and see the films. 

Q, We were told in Lahore that an Inspector was told off to see the 
films. Have you any such man deputed here for that purpose? 

A. Nobody is specially told off here, only the officer in charge of the 

City or the Cantonment goes and sees the films. 

Q. Has there been any occasion for you, or for the District Magistrate 
or for the Deputy Commissioner to stop any show under the powers vested 
in him by the law? 

A. In this province we have never had to stop any show. If a film is 
banned in any province, it is automatically banned here. 

Q. Even if it passed in Bombay but banned iri Bengal? 

.4. It would still be banned here. If a film is banned in any province, 
we don’t allow it here. 

Q. You don’t judge it for yourself? 

A. That is not necessary, because we have not got our own Board. 

Q. It may he banned for some local reason which may not apply to 
the North-West Frontier Province? 

A. Of course, if a man is anxious to show any such film and comes 
to us, we would always listen to his reasoning, but ordinarily the rule is 
that if a film is banned in one province, it is automatically banned here, 
and we have never had any occasion to ban any film ourselves which w r as 
not banned elsewhere. 

V- I suppose you are satisfied with the censorship that at present exists, 
so far as this province is concerned? 

A. It is quite adequate for the present small number of cinemas, but if 
the number of cinemas increases theii the situation will be different. 

Q- I suppose you would advocate the encouragement of Indian films for 
Indian audiences? 

A. Yes, because a good Indian film will always attract large classes of 
people. 

Q. You don’t think there has been any increase of crime due to the 
cinemas ? 

A. No, not in this province. 

Q • We were also told the same thing elsewhere. Although there is a 
general impression among the people that the increase of crime is due to 
the cinemas, the police agree that it is a wrong impression. 

4. Before the cinema came crime was usually put down to penny dread- 
fuls. 

V- You think the cinema adds to the amusement of the people and keeps 
them from mischief? 

4. J think the cinema is a necessity, lb fore the cinema, the only popular 
form of entertainment was provided by the travelling theatrical companies 
which used to visit here once in two or three months. 

Q. I suppose the cinema appeals to the people more than the theatres? 

4. The cinema appeals to a better class of people. We have noticed 
tJiat whenever a theatre comes there is trouble in that the vendors of 
illicit drugs always hang round the theatres. That is not the case with 
the cinemas. 

Q. Have you got a bar in the cinemas here? 

A. In the Cantonment cinemas there is a bar, but not in the city ones* 

Q. Would there be much objection if the bar were removed from every 
cinema r 
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A . I don't think there is arty demand for a bar in tho cinema as the 
population is largely Muhammadan. 

I mean in the cantonments too? 

.4. There won't be any objection, because it is only visited by troops 

Q, Even for them it would be better not to have a bar attached to the 
cinemas ? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. Do you get a mixed audience in the cantonment cinemas? 

*4. In the cheaper seats there will be nobody except soldiers, but in the 
higher class seats you will probably find some well-to-do gentry. 

Q. On the whole you would like an effort to be made to increase the 
number of cinemas and also to increase the ludian films? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You think that the mere representation of different social customs is 
not likely to be harmful? That is a thing which will open the eyes of 
the people and enlarge their vision, is that your point of view? 

.4. Yes. 

Cofonef Crairfonl : Do any of the travelling cinemas go to the Khyber 
at all? 

.4. I have heard that one travelling cinema had gone there entirely for 
Vlae benefit of troops. 

Q. Did it belong to the local theatres? 

.4. It came from Rawalpindi, 1 believe it belonged to a Mr. Lyons. 

(). When you say that the audience in the city cinemas is composed of 
villagers and people from the town of Peshawar. I suppose you mean a 
variegated audience, people from Central Asia and other tracts? 

A . A large number of people who live in the serais also visit the 
cinemas. 

(J. You said that so far as you knew there has been no increase of crime 
due to the cinemas. But there was a raid on a train here? 

.4. 1 think it was at .Tehangira a long time ago, and the people con- 

cerned were Afridis led by ft well known outlaw. 

<?. It has been suggested that the raiders got the idea from seeing a 
similar film in some cinema and put it into practice? 

A. That was the only instance of the holding up of a train and it 

occurred in 1915. It cannot be attributed to the cinema. 

Q. Is the cinema habit growing among the people? 

A. Yes, I have been told that there is a large demand for better class 
seats, which shows that the cinema is attracting a better class of people 

Q. You said that you do not visit the cinemas very much, but are you 
'satisfied with the general standard of the films shown? 

*4. I have seen the advertisements, and I am satisfied with the general 
standard. I have not heard any complaint, except the one that I men- 
tioned, namely, that udien there was only one cinema in the cantonment it 
was very had, but when another was started there, things were improved. 
At that time there was only one cinema in the city, and people from 
4he cantonment would go to the city to see the cinema show's, at great 
trouble, in preference to the cantonment cinema. 

Mr, Green: We have been impressed by the fact that no city with a 
population of less than 50,000 could profitably run a cinema. We are also 
Impressed with the desirability of good films being shown, largely for the 
reason that they will open the eyes of the people and lead to their” advance- 
ment. Could you suggest any way by which we can encourage part time 
theatres? I suppose the police regulations about licensing and safety have 
to be just as strict? 

K 2 
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A . Travelling cinemas have visited the province and the show* were 
held in the open air at Banmi. We don t feel any difficulty as regard** 
regulations regarding the safety of the audience. 

Q. You also Haiti that Friday shown are largely intended for villagers 
I)o they come from long distances to see the shows? 

A. A large number of villagers come to the city on Fridays to attend 
the mosque in any ease. They come in the moi rung and prohably go to 
the cinemas in the afternoon. 

Q. A good number of them pay 4 annas, and you think the cinema habit 
fa growing? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You think that far from hurting them, the cinema will do them 
good ? 

A. It is very good for thorn. 

(J, You told the Chairman that if a film is banned in one province it 
is automatically banned here, but the Chairman suggested that a filth might 
be banned in a particular province for a particular reason: but though that 
reason might not he applicable to your province, you would slill ban it? 

A. J believe the local people depend on circulating librar.es of films, 
and they have to take largely what they are sent, and that when a film 
is banned in one province, it is probably withdrawn. 

Q. For instance, if a film is banned in Burma for any particular reason* 
I presume* the same reason may not be applicable to this province? 1 am 
only putting it to you if we can devise any method of lotting, the trade 
know about the mi> pension of a film and giving them an opportunity to 
present their case to the Hoard **f Censors? 

A . Yes 

Mi, .V r <i*j // Do the tribal people visit the cantonment cinemas? 

A. No, the cantonment audience is cniirelv composed of British I t oops. 

(jh I think sou mentioned about the bolding up of a train by Al'ridis? 

A. That was the single offence that occurred in 19lo. but I m*ver heard 
that it was dm* to the cinema. 

Mr, ilrrrji: It was. recently suggested that Miss Fills affair was flue to 
the influence of the cinema. 

Mr. yew? ft: “The 'rimes’* of London had the following editorial note 
on the liilrd ol Augict l'hi‘> : A lililc while ng-- ih*-rc was definite proof 

that the abduction by Natives of an officer's wife was suggested by a serial 
film in which scenes of violence occurred Are you aware of anv sneh 
thing.- 

A. I never heard that. That offence was not due to the cinema. 

Q. What proportion of the Indian troops go to the eiriemas? 

A. The Indian troops go to the city cinemas, and it is impossible to 
say how many of them are going. They go in plain clothes. 

(,b Don’t soldiers in uniform get. some sort of coic-essions ? 

A, Indian troops don't go in uniform to the city cinemas. 

Q* Is there any concession to soldiers if they go to theatres in uniform? 

A. 1 think there is, but Indian troops don’t go in uniforms to theatres. 

♦Oral Evidence of Qazi ABDUL GHANI, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Peshawar, on Wednesday, the 30th November 1927. 

Chai nnan : You haven't sent in a written statement? 

A. No. 

Q . You are Extra Assistant Commissioner here : 
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A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you l>een hero ? 

A . f am a resident of this place— my birthplace is Peshawar. 

{h- Have you served in other parts oi the province-' 

A. Yes. In Hamm. Took. Kohat- ami other places. 

(f. Have you got a cinema in any of those places:" 

A. 1 think there a cinema in liamm-af ieasl. >»> I hear. 1 have not 
seen it; it was not there when 1 was there. 

Q. Of course you have seen the cinema here in Peshawar? 

A. 1 have. 

Q. l)o you go there frequently? 

A. Not always but I should say twice or three times a week. 

Mr. linen: In the city or in the cantonment? 

A. In both places. I frequemt the cinemas in the cantonment more, 
as I am resident of the cantonment, but. 1 go sometimes to the city cinemas 
*dso. 

Chairman : Have you seen am Indian films: 

A Yes. 

Q. Which were those? 

.1. They were films about the life of Buddha and the birth of Krishna. 

C. Did you like them? 

A. 1 did. 

Q Would you like to see Indian films more often? 

.1. Well. I would certainly, if they are well developed and nicely got up. 

0. And the audience when von went there, the Indian audience, liked 
them very well? 

A. The Peshawar people 1 , since they are near the city cinemas, generally 
like them. 

You mean you saw these Jndian films in the oily— Indian films arc not. 
fchown m the cantonment? 

,1. Only once or twice, I think two years or 1 * months ago. 

<^. Was it “ The Light of Asia ”? What was it ? 

A. No, it was, 1 think. ** The Birth <»f Krishna " or something like, that 
and it was meant only for the Indian troops who were asked to go 1 here. 
Otherwise the cinemas in the cantonment are visited by British soldiers, 

Q. You said this was exhibited in the cantonment. Did the British 
soldiers go to see it? 

A. Very few. 

( x } The audience was Indian. 

A . Indian troops. They were given a concession and I think the show 
was meant for them. It was specially arranged. That was done once 19 

the Emperor Cinema and once or twice in the Cinema de Paris. But that 

was specially arranges.! at the request of the Indian officers of the regiment. 

(?• Now. when you go to the cit\ slimy, whenever you do go, what sort of 
films appeal to the Indians there? 

A. Well, I think, people who have been round about India and other 
places, they would like to see some comic or a.dvonturous films. But these 
don’t appeal, l think, very much to the younger folk, the little chiidien. 

Q> Children don’t like that sort, of thing; the comics they don’t like? 

A. They do. But in fact people who ore grown up and have been 

u incut like these films that are adventurous and comic. 

<*• With whom are social drama pictures popular at all ? 

.1. Do you mean the Indian films? 
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Q. No, western films depicting social life. 

A. I think very few are being shown. It Is only comios and adventure 
films that are shown in the city. 

p. Probably in the cantonments they may be showing more of the social 
drama. 

A. A good many of the American Universal films shown there are 
things like that. There are very' few British films shown there— the majority 
of them are Universal American films. 

p. Oh yes, everywhere the bulk of the pictures shown is American. I 
am not now distinguishing between American and British. I am referring 
to social drama films, films depicting social life. 

A. Some of them are shown in the cantonment, hut I cannot say if 
they are shown in the city as I am not a frequenter of the city cinemas. 

p. You have seen more of the adventure and comic films in the city? 

A- Yes. 

Q. What sort of effect do you find the cinema producing? 

A. Well, I think if there are some love films going on they are generally 
rather harmful to the younger folk and to the students generally. 

Q. But hare you seen many of them ? 

A. I have in the cantonment. 

Q. But the Indians don't go there? 

A. Still, there ore a good many of the Indian educated who go there. 
They have got their children, and as the cinemas are so near the Radar 
Bazar, you find the younger folk going there and even the fathers taking 
their youngsters with them for a sort of innocent amusement, though not 
many. But 1 know that in the city a good deal of the younger folk go. 

p. Oh yes. But I am now speaking of those which you saw in the 
cantonment dealing with social life. 

A. They are l>eing visited. 

Q. I mean on the British soldiers has it any effect? 

A. That I cannot say. I have noticed a good many of the kiddies of 
the British soldiers there, — girls and hoys of tender ages, some between 
8 and 10 and between 12 and 15. Because 1 think there is some concession 
for them, or in some of the cinemas they don’t charge the younger folk, 
they go there free. 

P* For them you think it would be harmful? 

A. I think it would be harmful, because if there are all these criminal 
things going on and love scenes, they are sure, I think, to have a bad 
effect on their morals. They should be shown instead some health or edu- 
cational or industrial films. 

p. But then they wouldn’t want to go there — I mean the British soldiers? 

A. They won’t. But for the Indians and the younger folk, T think 
these would be the best films. But a British soldier or any other grown 
up person would not like to go to a place where there are no comic or 
adventurous or love scenes. 

p. But you have seen these mostly, you say, in the cantonment? 

A. Ye», 

P. And we have just heard from Mr. Lawther that it u almost entirely 
a British audience in the cantonment. 

A. It is, but at the same time there are a good number of Indians too. 
I mean almost all the clerks of the various departments in the cantonment 
fiere, when they are free from office and want a sort of innocent amuse- 
ment, they are generally given concessions too, and at the same time the 
proprietors are known to a number of them and they go there either 
as concessionists or on free passes. 
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Q. Then your impression vs that Indians also go to the cantonment 
cinemas — Indians of the clerical class and Indian officers perhaps*? 

A. Oh yes, they do. 

Q, Then you mean to say yoxi are not satisfied with the films shown 
in the cantonments — some of them? 

A. I should say they are not going to affect me, but they are certainly 
going to affect the kiddies. 

Q. You mean children below 12? 

A. Yes, because naturally there is nothing else in the film as you say. 
in fact, they may be good from the western point of view but from the 
eastern point of view, if you find little children sitting there and seeing 
all this kissing going on ami other things, and at the same time criminal 
things going on, how the dacoits stand here and get hold of a man and 
so on, that is just teaching them had manners. And the same is the 
case in the city cinemas. I have been there too on some occasions and the* 
city here, I might sav, is full of hooligans and riff-raffs. They know already 
a good deal about, these criminal things and these films give them new ideas 
for doing further mischief. 

(>. So you believe that the cinema ns shown here has too much kissing 
and embracing and crimes? 

.4. That is what I have been seeing. 

Q. You don’t like it? You won’t have such films at all? 

A. Certainly I would like to see the younger folk provided with some 
educational, health or industrial films in preference. 

Q. You are for producing educational films? 

.4- Yes, Sir. 

Q. Is any educational film shown in the province? 

.4. I don’t think so, 

Q. Has any attempt been made by your Government in that direction? 

.4. I don’t think it was ever brought to their notice, nor have they 
thought of it. 

Q You think it would be a very good idea to have educational films and 
public health and such other films? 

A . Yes. 

Q. You think that Government should uinleitake the. job of producing 
such films? 

A. If finances will allow of it, 1 think that is the only way of doing 
it. Because the majority of the people in this province are uneducated and 
illiterate and the majority of them are inclined to l>e rather out of work 
and they are in touch with people who cannot he put in the category of 
good people, so that if such films are exhibited here they are sure to have 
a bad effect, whereas educational films will do them a lot of good. 

Q . Then you don’t agree with Mr. Lawther that there is nothing wrong 
with the cinema as shown in the province? He thinks there is nothing 
wrong. 

.4. Well, Sir, his experience is the best, he being the C. I. D. senior 
officer, he has got his own views and I think he knows the criminal 
things best. But from what I know', I have seen even these little bovs 
coming out of the cinema keep talking, even to their mothers, about all 
these kissing scenes that they have seen and how the dacoit went up the 
ladder and how he got hold of the man and how he knocked him down. 

Q. They enjoy it? 

A. They do. But at the same time I think the enjoyment goes a little 
further and they keep on learning the tactics of doing things. 

<1?. Mr. Lawther tells us definitely “ I don’t consider that any class 
of films now exhibited are injurious and there is no stricter censorship 
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required for immoral or criminally* suggestive films. The censorship is ade- 
quate in the case of sex and criminal films.” Do you disagree with that 
view ? 

A. Well, Sir, though the films may not look so criminal to begin with, 
I think they do have some effect on the minds of the younger folk. 

Q. That is your fear? Of course, you are entitled to your opinion. 
And you think the censorship should he stricter? 

A. 1 should say so, Sir. 

Q. But. f suppose you have thought of the other position, that if you 
make it too strict or tighten it up too much, the amusement portion will 
disappear and the cinema will not be popular. For instance, you would 
like to set 1 some kissing scenes, wouldn't you? 

A. Well, Sir, it is not going to have any had effect on me. J am rather 
too old. 

Q. None of us are too old for enjoying ourselves, are we? 

w\. No. 

Q. And people of \oiir age, m»u would 1 i k » ■ them to have. such, films? 
Only you want to prohibit children from going there? 

.1. Yes, Sir. Because people visit these cinemas for amusement- and 
unless there are these comics and adventure and love scenes, they would 
not agree to go to the cinemas. 

f/. 1 suppose you don’t believe in censoring novels which drill with 
women ? 

.1. Those novels are equally injurious 

Q. Your point of view is that in such cases children must he prohibited 
from going? 

A. And there must he one or two days in the week, it it can possibly he 
arranged, when there should he only films for children. 

(J. You think it is not injurious or immoral for the adult but. il may 
be injurious or immoral for the younger ones, such as children below the 
age of 14. 

A. Yes. 

(f. So would you advocate some cinemas to be classified as for adults 
only ? 

.1. Yes. Sir. 

Q. Would I hat meet, your point of view? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. You think parents are too negligent? 

A. I think they are. And unfortunately in the city, as 1 should say 
the majority of the kiddies have more control over their fathers and they 
can go to the cinema whenever they like. They are not entirely under 
the control of the parents as they are in the west. 

Q. Which attracts the Indian audience more, the western film or the 
Indian film? 

A. In the Cantonment the people have got more addicted, during the 
two or three years I have been here, to the western film, hut even in the 
city, when there are western films being shown, the cinemas are equally 
full. In fact, if there are some Indian films, naturally people would go 
there in greater numbers because they can understand them better. Sir. 
The majority of them are uneducated. 

Q. They follow their own surroundings better. What are the Indian 
films which are shown here? 

A. Bombay films. JVladans, and Kohinoor and Imperial productions. 

V* the Mussulman population go to the cinema much? 

,4. They do. Sir. 

Equally as the Hindus do? 
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A. I should say the majority of the Hindu ladies go as well. 

Q. Is there a ladies’ day? 

A . Well, Sir, there are separate places which are reserved for ladies 
and so they generally go when there are Indian films. 

{). Indian ladies go when there are Indian films. They do not go to 
the western films? 

A. Generally they don’t. Only those ladies go who belong to the edu- 
cated class. I mean wives of pleaders and barristers, and some other officials. 

Q. Muhammadan ladies go too? 

A. Very few . On account of the purdah system, they are not allowed. 

Q. Do Hindu ladies observe purdah anywhere in this province? 

A. Well, they do, but not much. Some of the more refined or more 
advanced, as we should say, don’t observe purdah but the majority ot them 
observe the purdah. 

Q. Is there a special day for ladies given here? 

A. No, Sir, not to my knowledge. 

Q. I noticed somebody spoke of “ ladies’ day 

A- They may have some shows of which T have no knowledge. 

(J. When you go to the cinemas you do find some ladies too in the 
hack boxes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there ever any attempt at producing films in this province? 

A. I do not think the people here are so advanced. As this province 

backward in every way, it must remain backward in this too. 

Q. You are not backward in intelligence. Only you don’t use it. 

.1. What are wo to do? We huve been put on tin* black list-. We do 
not got what other people are getting, so we feel we have to remain content 
with being put on the block list. 

Q. You think then if an effort is made, this province can produce films? 

A. It can. We do not find ourselves intellectually inferior to others. 

Q . I don’t, believe you are at all. You think they will take to this 

industry here? Supposing some, vocational classes were* opened in your 
colleges or schools for teaching cinema acting and photography? 

.1. Yes, Sir, there are many people of ambition. If such a class were 
opened, it would be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Xt'fHjjf : 1 think you said that students also go to the cinemas? 

A. Yes. 

Do they go in considerable numbers? 

A. I. should say in the city they do. 

Q. What is the student population, roughly, in Peshawar? 

A. That I cannot say. But many of the houses, in fact in some places 
you find 4 or 5 or 6 sons to every house. I cannot say exactly, but it 
is a good number. 

Q. But those who go to the cinema form a large proportion of the 
student- population? 

A. They do. It is not only the student class — even the others go. 

Q. I know, but T was asking you a limit the students for the moment. 
You have told us about the others. I was only anxious to know what- the 
students like. What is the sort of films which the students like — those who 
are reading in the colleges? 

.4. I think up till now it haa never occurred to them that they should be 
expected to make any differentiation. They have been seeing all these 
comics and adventurous films or anything which is exciting, anything which 
makes them laugh. 
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Q. Naturally. What kind of films do you think would attract the tribal 
people? They also, I am told, go to the cinema on occasions. Do they 
make a choice at all, or do they go to any cinema that may happen to 
be on while they are here? 

A . They generally come here to say their Friday prayers, and then we 
find any number of them go during the afternoon, because the rates are 
so cheap — they don’t really understand what is going on but there are 
Peshawaris and others who keep on interpreting things to them. 

Q. Is there any special programme for Friday or are just the usual 
things shown? 

A. The usual programme, 

Q. The titles are all in English? 

A. They are, but in the Indian shows they are given in the vernacular 
too. 

Q. Indian picture*, y»u mean? 

A. Yes, you find one screen coming down explaining in English and 
another in Hindi aiul another in Urdu. 

Q. I think most of the Indians can follow the Indian titles? 

A. They do. 

Q. Now. supposing the city theatres here were to show Indian films 
exclusively of the type which you have do you think they would 

suffer in popularity — these theatres r 

A . Well, I think there should he some mixture of the western too, 
because people leave got . in a way, addicted to these things. If there, are 
only Indian films 

Q, Quite. 

A Because these western films are more exciting and Indian films are 
just copies of the original thing*, and if the originals disappear the dupli- 
cates won't he so popular. The people hoe have got addicted to these 
thing*. If they could just arrange to have some days for western films 
and some other days for Indian films, that would keep the audience to these 
houses, otherwise tho\ would he onU starving beggars, the cinema people, it' 
there is only one thing. 

O. I was very interested to hear that, the two films that attracted you 
were those that, dealt with the life of Buddha and the birth of Krishna. But 
do the films dealing with Hindu mythology appeal to the Muhammadans 
generally? I am nor talking about, you. You are a highly educated man. 
But do you tlvink they would appeal to the average audience? 

.1. I don’t think they appeal to the average Muhammadan, because 
they don’t understand those things. They are so bigoted. Immediately 
they hear there i* some Hindu film going on. they will not go there. The 
same is the case with Hindu middle class population. If there is a Muham- 
madan film being shown, they will not go there. 

Q. But so far as the educated classes are concerned, they are unaffected 
by these films? After all, they are only for entertainment. 

A. They know that things like that make no difference. Otherwise com- 
munal tilings have been having their effect everywhere. 

V- don't- you think this would also be one way of leading to a 

lietter understanding between the communities? if the Indian films could 
depict subjects^ which might interest the Muhammadans and Hindus, for 
instance Akbar s reign and things of that kind, don’t you think that might 
lead to a hotter understanding? 

/i. \es, it would. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. So that sort of film would he very popular here both among the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans? 

A. Yes. 
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Col . Cratrfortl: I listened with interest to your evidence particularly with 
regard to the Indian films arid l am left with the impression that you are 
making some reservation in jour own mind regarding the Indian films. Do 
you consider their quality is good enough yet? 

A. No, Sir. I do not think they have such a good impression on 
the mind as we find from western films. 

Q. They are not so enteraining, is that it? 

A. I should say people do go in great numbers because they are Indian 
films but at the same time they are not so nicely done up as the western 
films. 

Q. You critise their quality and the lack of action, possibly. 

A. Yes. 

{). Now, would you suggest that we should recommend that all western 
films shown in this country should have the captions written in Urdu? At 
present these western films have only English captions. 

A. 1 think a good many of the people who go there are educated people* 
and know English, but if a thing like that were done, it would only make 
things look better. 

Q. It. would be advantageous to have two headings; English and the 
vernacular of the province? 

A. Yes, Sir. Because many of the people who are going there are un- 
educated and they have to fall hack on their interpreters to keep on 
explaining things to them. 

Q. Yon see a lot of western films. Do you think they portray the life 
of the we>t correctly? The life you see shown on these western films* 
you think that is a true representation of the life of tin* west? 

A. I don’t know. Sir. But I think from the Indian point of view, 
in the way they are shown they may be shown or they may be brought 
down in its- proper form, but amongst Indians some times you look down 
upon some of these forms. .Sir. 

(J. Yes, l was only wanting to know whether you yourself considered 
that life as shown on the films was life as lived in the west.. You have 
not been abroad yourself? 

A. No, Sir, l have not. But at the same time, 1 should say generally 
the worst life of the ladies and things like that — we don't know whether that 
is u good representation. 

( t f . \ on are inclined to think that it is likely to bring about a certain 
amount of disrespect for women? 

1 I think we must have respect for the feminine class, and tin* way 
in which they are shown brings them a bit low down. 

Mr. ; You would like the censorship insist to cutting out a certain 

amount of scenes which misrepresent or bring disrespect to women? 

.4. ^es. f would he in favour of respect for every woman anywhere. 

C Is there an Isiamia College here? 

A, Yes. 

C- How many students are there? 

A. The Jslamia College is not here. It is at a distance of about 4 or 
5 miles from the Cantonment. 

C* The students do not go to the cinemas? 

A 1 have seen very few of them. 

Chairman : Do you get any English dramatic troupes, revues, and such 
like things, here? 

A. They do come here. Then they perform for two or three nights or 
so at a. time in one of the cinemas here. 

Q> What is your opinion ol what yon see there on the stage, of the 
women there ? 
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A. II is quite ail right for people who are grown up. You mean the 
English theatres generally? 

Q. Yew. I do not mean the amateur ones, but dramatic troupes and 
so on. 

.4. Whenever they have been here, there has usually been a rush to 
secure admission even on the part- of the Indians — I mean the educated 
clabKOK. 

Q. What effect had it on your mind about womanhood there? 

A. Upon the Indian mind I think the effect is the reverse of good, 
because we found them nearly half naked 

Q. Then you have the same objection to the theatres also? 

A . Yes. 

Written Statement of AGHA SARDAR ALI KHAN, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. 


1. No. 


/ nh'rnhici tpnj. 


(»>/) t/ml. 


2. (a) ( i ) In my experience educated Indians are not frequent visitors 
of Cinemas. 

(it) Uneducated classes do frequent. Cinemas. 

My answer refers to Peshawar and Hamm districts particularly and 
to the Nor t-h- West Frontiei Province generally. 

(b) The audience is generally composed in the following ratio ]“> per cent, 
educated and the rest, illiterate. The majority of the audience is male 
except, at the exhibition of religious films where Hindu ladies also attend 
in smali numbers. For Indies m*. pa rule shows are. arranged. The majority 
of tin* visitors are. Hindu-.. Chm**se in Cantonments are. attended mostly 
b\ OtVirrrs and soldiers illritish). 

(r) One-third of the an ibmv. comUts ul . hildrun undrr 1H \v }ii<*i.i is 
i m j ) r< iss i o n a I > I e a ge . 


Pun I 


film i Hti rij ni India. 

H. As most of tlio anduauw- const. n- o! the uneducated class, the films that 
appeal to them are ad* onl urous. serials, comics and Indian religious films 
and dramas relating to oriental stories. 

4. No, because most of the Indian visitors go after cheap price. 

5. The question applies more- to an exhibitor than to a visitor. 

(u) A few of them arc of good qualify. 

(b) Those few of good qualify are indeed popular. 

fy) It: is ordinarily less profitable to show Indian than a Western film.'' 

8. (n.) ft depends upon the quality of the film and actors. 

.:■} Historic, national, and i.opir.al Indian news would appeal to the 
educated classes, and religious and mythological, films to the illiterate; 
because the educated know the former and the illiterate have blind faith 
.in the la Her. 

7-18. No experience. 

34. Yes, to very great extent. 

Yen 
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Pa up II. 

Social aspects anti control. 

24. Ui) Generally speaking, these films have a demoralising and injurious 
effect and particularly so upon the younger generation of impressionable 
Ago. 

(h) There is not a general circulation of criminal suggestive or immoral 
films hut the illiterate people cannot understand them and therefore carry 
immoral and criminal suggestions. 

(c) Films depicting entirely love affairs and .sexual relations consisting 
of too much kissing and embracing are harmful to young and adolescents. 

((/ i From tin- Indian point of view the censorship should he more rigorous, 
(c) Yes, to some extent. 

(!) 1 can't quote any specific instance but from my general experience as 
a .Magistrate I ran say that in t hell rase*, particularly hy juveniles, their 
method * if sieaiing shows a feature peculiar to cinema films. 

‘Jo. See unswc! to question 24 id). 

2(>. (<i). ib) Must. 

27. pi) Yes, spread of free and compulsory education. 

(b) 1 don't know. 

2*. See answer to question 21 (c). 

2<h Yes. 

J!0. ^ ^ . helneen !<> and If. 

ill. To a great extent. 

32. I don't know 

riff. {a.). \b). \i) ! don’t think sn. 

31-do. I have no knowledge about it: 
df> dh. 1 have no knowledge of it. 

I 1 .). No. ! has e not no! iced any 
II Ye-., io some extent. 

-12. ! ha \ e n«* suggestions to make 
13. i don t know. 

44. \ es, hy fair ami sound criticism noth in the press and on the plat- 
form. 

■Jo. mi No. 

(o) Yes. 

Oral Evidence of AGHA SADAR AL1 KHAN, Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, Banna, on Wednesday, the 30th November 1927. 

Chtiiinntn ; \ ■ »ti have h**en an I’x-ra Ass'i.?ifil ( ’ornmi'-dniier for /,ome 
years ? 

A. Yes. 

y. Where have you served/ 

A. In the whole province. 

(j>. You do not think educated Indians go In the cinema much? 

A. Not much. 

Q. Where, do you go yourself? 

A. .1 generally go to the cinemas m the cit,.v and sometimes here in iho 
Cantonment, also. Jn fianiiu there is onty one cinema and I pc* nasally g# 
there. .1 am now posted at Banrm. 

Q. 1m Ban nil is there a permanent theatre? 
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A. Yes. 

Q . How long has it been running? 

.4. For the last 4 or 5 years. 

Q, Is it very popular there? 

A. Yes. There are two shows there. To the first show the Indians gene- 
rally go, and the British troops and Officers go to the second show, after 
dinner. 

Q. What sort- of show is there in Bannu? Do they show both western and 
Indian films? 

A. They show both, but. they cannot get enough Indian films. They show 
one or two Indian films in the month. 

Q. Are they very popular? 

.4. To some extent they are. Some of them I have seen. Films like 
“ The Light of Asia.” “ Taj Mahal,” “ Turki-Hoor,” “ Shirin Farhad ” — 
these were liked by Mussulmans. 

Q. And also by the Hindus? 

.1. Not so much. 44 Savitri.” “ Harishchandra,” 11 BalkTicshna/’ “ Pati- 
Bhakti ” — these appealed to the Hindus. 

Q. Based upon anecdotes with which each is familiar? 

.4. Yes. I have come lrom Bannu to give evidence to-day. 3 had been 
here for about 4 years, and 1 was transferred to Bannu last July. 

Mr. AVc jijtf: Did you come here expressly to give evidence? 

.4. Yes. 

/ 'ktiirmun : What are the prices in Bannu? 

.4. 4 annas, 8 annas, one rupee and two rupees, hut generally people go to 
the cheaper classes. 

Q. You say in answer to question So. 24 (a) “ Generally speaking, these 
films have a demoralising effect, particularly so upon the younger generation 
of impressionable age.” 

.4. Because illiterate people generally go there. So they generally take 
away with them immoral and criminal suggestions from the show. 

Q. That is from the western films or the Indian films? 

A. From the western films, and even in the Indian film I mu 3* say this* 
In “ The Thief of Bagdad 011 one side they show t lie Khalifa, a Muslim, 
and a thief taking a\va\ tin* daughter of the Muslim Khalifa. People do 
not like it. 

Is it they do not like it or has it any had effect on them? 

A. Both. They think that 

<J>. They think they can do it themselves? 

A . Yes. 

Q. You think they always want to do the same thing? 

A. What they see in the cinema they try to put into practice. You may 
have seen boys climbing up the cars. 

Q. 1 suppose they were climbing up the dog carts before and running 
after carriages is a very common thing amongst the youngsters. 

.4. It is not so in this province. T know', for example. Sir George Iloos- 
Keppel once went to the city to distribute allowances to the independent 
territory people and for his sake the road was kept clean and his driver was 
a very good chauffeur. As soon as the car started, a boy climbed behind the 
car thinking that he would get down after a distance. But. when he found 
that the car did not stop he began to cry and weep. Sir George Roos-Keppel 
was surprised to see a hoy behind, weeping. He stopped the car, sent for 
the parents of the boy and gave them Rs. 50 in order to give the boy a 
ride in a motor car. 

Q. When was this? 
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A. About 1915 or 1916 or 1917. 

Q. Was there any cinema then? 

A. Yes. In Bamm, I may say as a magistrate, that these boys learn 
pick-pocketing, going into the house through the windows and skylights for 
stealing, through these cinema shows. 

Q. Jt is vour guess as to how they must have learnt these? 

A. Yes. I think so. 

Q. Why do you say that it is ordinarily less profitable to show an Indian 
film than a western filmP 

A. Because the acting is not so good. 

Q. I am asking you as regards the audience, box-office receipts. 

.4. Everyone wants to see good acting, good films and good pictures. 
Western films are nicely shown, and their movements are quick. 

Q. You think people have a fancy for western films more than for Indian 
films ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Even the Indian audiences? 

A. Yes, except some of these good shows. 

Q. But what arc the bad ones that you have seen among Indian films? 

A. I do not quite remember them, because they are so many. 

Q. How many Indian films have you seen altogether? 

A. 1 think about 20 or 2o, and 1 have selected the ones I liked 

Q. You agree with the last witness that there should be *cmie demarcation 
between adults and children. Some films should be marked ‘'only for 
adults ” ? 

A. T think it is a good idea, blit we cannot do that. It will be very 
difficult for the ticket collectors and ticket sellers. 

Q. As an administrative officer you will find it difficult? 

A. Yes. 

Q . 1 suppose you know of no cases where the cinema has actually pro 
ducod bad results on any particular individual? 

A, T have already said that T cannot quote any example, but as far as 
T remember, here in the cantonment a theft occurred in the shop of a tailor. 
One of the thieves had entered the shop through the skylights. The doors 
were closed. 

Q. Do you mean to say that there was no case of a thief entering through 
a window or skylight before the cinema came? 

.4. They used to break the wall with axes and so on. 

(). I suppose films depicting love affairs and sex relations unduly and 1 la- 
practice of too much kissing and embracing, — you do not think it is harmful 
to you or to mo? 

A. No, not at all, not even to the educated people. 

Q. You say, it is not harmful in itself, but it is harmful to certain 
people. That is your point? 

A . To the young people. 

Q. Then hew will you define young people? 

4. From the age of' 1*2 to the age of IS. 

Q. You want to prevent these people trom going to see those films? 

A. I do not think it will have any effect in stopping, them from going 
there. 

Q. Not that it is harmful in itself. — that is not your objection? 

4. No. 

Q. What do you mean when you sav that from the Indian print of view 
the censorship should be more rigorous? 
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A. That those parts — just as you may have seen in ** Yusuf Zuleka ” 
where there is a show' in which they have a scene misrepresenting the Pro- 
phet Joseph, — may he cut off. 

* Mr. Neo<jy: Where was it produced? 

A. T do not quite remember. There is another in ** The Queen of Sheba, ,r 
misrepresenting the Prophet Solomon. From the Muhammadan point of 
view T may say the prophets never do these things. 

Chairman : So that it is due to the ignorance of the producer? 

i. I do not know'. I would suggest that on the Board of Censors there 
may be a man from the Frontier too, because the views in Bombay and 
Calcutta are different from those in the Frontier. 

Q. Even in the Frontier Province I suppose there will he different views. 
For instance, between you and Mr. Lawther there is a good deal of differ- 
ence. 

A. 1 am only speaking from the Indian point of view. 

Q. The remedy is the spread of free and compulsory education P 

A. Education is the thing. 

Q . You think that the film also should be used for educating the people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that Government should spend money in producing such 
films? 

A, Yes. 

Q. For spreading knowledge among the people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you noticed in your experience any trouble on account of any 
films shown in this province? 

A . I do not think so. 

Q. On account of Hindu-Muslim feeling or anything of that sort? 

A. No. 

Q. Or on account of the frontier and trans-frontier? 

A. No. 

Colonel Crawford: 1 have only one question to ask. Is the cinema grow- 
ing in popularity in the province? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Markedly? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Green: You would like to see more rigorous censorship, amongst 
others, of certain films which you do not like? 

A . Yes. 

Q. What remedy actually do you suggest ? 

A. I have already answered. 

Q . That the censorship should he more strict? 

A. Yes, and a man from this province should he on the Board also. 

Q. Could we afford an officer from this province stationed in Bombay, 
another in Calcutta, another in Madras, another in Rangoon, etc.? 

A. 1 think so. Already there is an officer from the Frontier Province at 
Calcutta and in Bombay a C. 1. J). officer. 

Q. You mean that they should take the advice of officers already there? 

A . Yes. Inste&l of an Inspector they could send a Gazetted officer and 
h© could be on the Censor Board also. 

Q i You realise that the members of the Committee cannot see every film? 
As a matter of fact, the Inspector in Bombay is not a Police Inspector. He 
is an officer drawing Rs. 500 a month. 
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A. I do not Ray that every film should be examined, but some of the film*— 
religious films and films like that. 

Q. Have you ever brought to the notice of the Deputy Commissioner any 
objectionable film? 

A. There was no objectionable film here. 

Q. The District Magistrate has power to suspend any film, and you, as 
one of his assistants, I imagine, would approach him if you had any doubt 
about any film? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you have not in point of fact? 

A. No. 

Q. Then what is your objection to the censorship P 

A. Because I have seen these films in Lahore, Pindi and other places. 

Q. Not in your province? 

A . No, except those two films which T have mentioned. 

Q . Did you report those films P 

A. There was no after-effect. 

Q. If there was no after-effect does it not rather show that the film was 
properly passed and it wn s unnecessary to interfere with it? 

A. 1 cannot say. The illiterate people do not understand these films 
generally. They do not know what is shown there. It was only about the 
educated classes that. J said that they think that a Prophet should not 
have been shown making love to a woman and so on. 

Q . Do you think it has any very evil effect on them? 

A. Not very much. 

Q. If the illiterate do not understand it and the literate do not mind it 
or are not affected hy it, there does not seem to be very much reason to 
•bjeet. to? 

A. I do not know. 

Mr. i'oatman: Where are you stationed? 

A . In Bannu. 

Q. When were you in Mansehra? 

A. 1 was twice at Mansehra, once from 1910 to 1919 and again from 1920 
to 1923. 

Q. I remember there was a travelling show proposed to he held at 
Mansehra. 

A. Yes. That was only a local show. They called it not a cinema hut a 
bioscope. They hired a place and showed it to the people. It was not so 
popular. That was run by Faredun, Bud mash. 

Q. It was not popular? 

A. No. 

Q. When was that? 

A. Tn 1916-1917. 

Q. Do you think there will be any better chance of its being more popular 
now ? 

A. I do not think so, because the population of Mansehra is not much. 

Q. Are there any travelling shows in Bannu? 

A . No. 

Q. Do you think there is any scope at present for travelling cinemas 
there? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q . Do you think the people of your district will be interested in educa- 
tional films if Government sent them round or had them prepared ? 
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A . If it be free, probably they will go, but if on payment, I do not think 
they will like it. 

if. Have yon any idea as to whether they really appreciate that sort of 
tiling ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Mr. Nf.ogy: You have come from Bannti. The Manager of the Frontier 
Cinema at Bannu has submitted a written statement. Perhaps he is not 
coming. There is one statement there which I could not understand. 1 
want you to help me in understanding it. u Our audiences generally average 
about 75 per cent, illiterate for whose purpose we employ a demonstra- 

tor.” What is exactly the function of the demonstrator? 

A. The people do not like the demonstrator because they shout at him, 
stop, stop. 

Q . What does he do? 

A. He explains the titles there. 

Q. Does he do it also in connection with the western films? 

A . I do not think so. 

Chairman: The people do not like that demonstrator because it inter- 
feres with their following the film? 

A. Yes. These illiterate people can follow more than the educated 
people, because they know the story. 

Mr. Snujij: About censorship, \nu said that the standard which may he 
good for Bombay ru»> not be suitable for tins province. Would you he 
prepared to accept- the standard which is good, enough for the Punjab, ior 
instance, because in the Punjab the\ have just started a Hoard of Censors. 
Do you think you could accept that without any difficulty? 

A. I do not agree with that, because there is difference between the 
Punjab people and the Frontier people. 

Q. You want some discrimination to be made for the benefit of thi> 
province only? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Not that the standard suited to this province should he made to suit 
other provinces also? That is not your idea? 

A . . No. 

Q. About the classification of films and marking certain films for adults 
only, you said it would not bo practicable. That is all you have to say 
against that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any other objection? 

A. No. 

Q. If it could he practicable, you would be prepared to support it? 

A. I think it is quite impossible to make it practicable. 

Q. What would he your remedy? 

A. Education. 

Q. That is all? 

A. Yes. Free education. 

Q. 1 was interested in what the Australians do in this matter. This is 
what a report says: “ It would undoubtedly he a great mistake to bring 
the use of the movies down to the level of a child’s entertainment.” You 
-do not want that? 

A. No. 

Q. Then they say, “ It may ultimately be necessary to classify films and 
pass some for adult audiences only 

A. They might do that, hut we cannot do it. 
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Oral Evidence of MUFTI ABDUL LATIFF, Munslf, Peshawar, on 
Wednesday, the 30th November 1927. 

Chairman: You are a District Munsif here? 

A. Yes. 

O . Do vou lio to the cinema often? 

A. T do. 

Q. Where do you go? 

A. Both to the cantonment and the Peshawar city. 

Q. Where do you go more often ? 

A. 1 do not make much difference between the two. Wherever I hear of 
a good film being shown I go. 

(j. 1 suppose more often the western films ?hown in the cantonment aro 
shown in the city cinemas also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. First the western films make their appearance in the cantonment? 

.4. Yes. 

(J. And then they go to the city? 

-1. That is their arrangement, that is, of the cinema owners. 

Q. You see the same film which has been shown in the cantonment is 
shown in the city? 

A. 1 do not remember. If I see a film in the cantonment, i won’t go ta 
see it again in the city. 

Q. What >ort of people go to the cantonment cinemas? 

A . British troops and residents of the cantonment. 

Q. f suppose very few Indians go there? 

A. Ye<. But the present day tendency is that the more educated Indiana 
who want to go to a quiet. house go to the cantonment cinemas. 

Q . Do you mean to say that there is not much noise in the cantonment 
cinemas ? 

A. None at all, — not that hooting that one experiences in the city cinemas, 

(). Probably they enjoy it more in the city. 

A. According to their standard of enjoyment! 

Q. We have rather to pity them than otherwise. We do not do it because 
wo are a sedate sort of people. You do not call it hooting, what they shout 
there ? 

A. Where they see a crook on the film they start hooting. There is ae* 
tually hooting. 

Q. Are you satisfied on the whole with the films you get in Peshawar? 

.4. I have no special complaint to make except the question that has been 
repeated by the previous witnesses, that is, age. 

Q. You mean children should not see some of the tilings which are shown 
there ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. 'Whether British or Indian children? 

A. It ought to be common. 

(jf. From your point of view it ought to be common? 

A, Yes, if they are of impressionable age. 

Q. What age would you advocate? 

A. I think 14 to 10. 

Q. Below 10? 

A . Yes. 
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Q. You wont .to mark certain .ft lifts * 4 tor adults ” and to prevent boys 
and girls under lti from going to see them — that is your idea? 

A. There ar« not many girls who go to the city cinema; in fact there are 
no girls. 

Q. Mow would you mark such films — 4i onlv for adults above the age of 
16”? 

A. Yes. 

J. You know in this c ountry it id very difficult to toil the age of a hoy or 
a girl. 

/t. Yes, it would he difficult hut it would not he impossible to define their 
ago roughly. 

Q. 1 mean, of course, those who arc* under 12 could he excluded though 
it may he difficult- to make a distinction between 12 and 1(5. But what 
machinery would you have to find out what a child’s age is? How are you 
to know? Mow is the exhibitor to know r What he is to do? 

A . There* musl be some check at the entrance gate — that is all. 

Q. You must trust to the judgment of the exhibitor? 

A. Yes, it would nol Ik* possible to do anything else. 

y. But- still, by itself, vi a* think it. will hav.- s«»ine ol'bvi : when they 
know there is sindi a elicek. tin* boys or girls win. dare "ill he very few. 
That is your point ot view? 

.4, Yes, that is my point of view. 

Q. You think, from your knowledge of the films you sec*, that such a 
classification is essential? You think the evil is so great as to necessitate a 
departure of that- sort? 

4. I don’t think the evil produced so far lias been so large, but I think 
the impression that the youths of tender age get from certain films would 
not be very beneficial for their future careers. 

Q . But, of course, if they are students and so on, they get some of these 
ideas from the*, novels they read. 

A . In my view there is much difference between novel rending and seeing 
a thing in the cinema. In the one ease one’s own brain is reasoning tilings 
out, while in the* oilier the actual tiling is shown on the screen, which is 
quite* different-. 

(J. You advocate it not because the evil I hat has aircaeiy been worked has 
been large hut because of the evil that is likely to be* produced? 

4. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you advocate the introduction oi educational films in the 
country I mean public* utility films V 

A . Yes. 

Q. You advocate that Government should lake Mops to produce such films? 

4. \ do. 

Q. Is vour Government ric h enough to do it r 

4. That 1 cannot sav. 

Q. Will they bo prepared to spend the money? 

Mr. Arm///; Provided they gel it- from the Government; of India; they 
have no separate purse of their own. 

( 'luhi nun a : Of course, you arc* not now setf-suppori i ng. Anyway, you would 
like Government, to do something in that direct ion V 

4. I would. 

Q. And therefore, having regard to the peculiarity of the- Financial posh 
sion of your province, would yen advn ate various provincial Gurmn ments 
pooling their resource's, so that MiG being of common utility, may he carried 
out at a common centre and distributed to the various provinces? 
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A. That would be a bettor method, from my point of view, of meeting thit 
expenditure. 

Q. Anyway, some effort should be made by Government to produce such 
films P 

A. 1 tli ink so. 

Q. Your people would welcome it P 

A. Yes, in my opinion, they would — specially the agricultural hints! 

Q. They need it, their lack of knowledge is so great ? 

A. There has now been a Government Agricultural Farm m this place for 
so many years, but 1 don't, think i> per cent, of the people know that then* is 
any demonstration going on. 

V* That is not peculiar to your province. We have experimental farms 
in our province but. notwithstanding our so-called superiority in educational 
matters, we art* in the same position :ts yourself. 

A. That is news to me. 

y. 1 don't, think they carry it to the farmer; they don't tarry tihe know- 
ledge which is to he had at those experimental farms to the farmer to the 
extent that they ought to. 

A. 1 don't think so. 

y. So you would advocate the introduction of such a course? Now, 1 

want to know your opinion do you think students in your province would 

go in for a vocational class, it it is opened, lor, say, training them in cinema 
acting, photography, etc. ? 

A. I cannot express an opinion about it. 

y. Who is your educational expert here? Who is the educational officer? 
A . The Director of 'Public Instruction. 

y. The same Director of Public Instruction as in Un* Punjab or have you 
got a separate one!*' 

.1. Separate. 

D. Some other departments you have in common with the Punjab, and so 
1 iheugiu you had the same Director. 

A. We have a separate 1 officer by the name of Mr. Towle-, as Director oi 
public I ns I ruction. 

y. Is there anyone in charge of industry in your province? 

.1. I , bi»ik ; he Revenue Commissioner must he its charge. I do not know 
of unv other ollicer. 

y. \c.u : i .* i * generally .-a i i.~ lied with ike censorship as it ;s n*»w performed!* 
.1. ! Mu .* : v. ?! should he a hit slimier, 

y. I Lic.niglit you suggested that you only want certain films marked tor 
aduli.'i oi*!;, ", 

. 1 . I ! i bn i G done 

To ill a i extent yon mean? 

A. Ye*. 

y. Not ihat the film is harmful in itself hut it. may he harmful 

A. If ma\ he hamiiul lo impresionabic children under Hi. 
y. In o.hcr respects it is all right? 

] \ iTi <( > I have seen. yes. 

y. One can only give one's own impression in these matter. Bo that is 
what you feel? 

A . Yes. 

ritlontA i'nru jnni: I v.ould like i-o bear your frank criticism on the Indian 
produced him — are you satisfied with it? 

\ j hav»‘ not seen many of them. I happened to see only one ee Turki 
Hoor,” and J thought that quite a fair film. 
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Q. Were you satisfied with it? 

A. I was. 

Q. Does the Western film satisfy you, the type of story? 

A . I have no special objection to it. 

Q. No particular objection against it? Do you consider the life they 
show to be the life of the West? 

A. I have not been to the West so I cannot exactly say. 

Q. What do you feel yourself P 

A . Tli ere might- be s>rne exaggeration, but, as I have not been to the West 
I cannot definitely say what difference there is and to what extent it is 
exaggerated. 

Mi. Green: You are chiefly concerned with safeguarding children and 
adolescents from the evil effect of the film? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And the only method you can suggest is that certain films should be 
certified only for adults? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. There is a contrary suggestion possible', that certain films should he 
certified as fit fin 1 children. Do you see any objection to that bring done? If 
a thing is certified lor adults only it may prove attractive to the very classes 
we want to stop. The adolescent or hoy will say he is just over 16, although 
he is not, and in any case the difference between 15 and 16 may be very- 
small. Is there not rather a danger if you say “ certified for adults only 5> 
that you would draw all the people of an impressionable age to the cinema 
just to see what it is? 

.4. If there is proper arrangement to stop them I think, there would not 
be much harm. 

Mi. Goat man : Are you yourself very fond ot going to the cinema? 

A. Just for a change. 

(J. How often do you go? 

A. Twice or thrice a month. 

Q . Do you go with lriends? 

.4. Tf 1 have any with me at the time when f am going. 

Q. What subjects please you n»o<t when you see them on the screen? You 
personally. 

*4. Well, comic' and adventure pictures and well played dramas. 

Q. W hat sort- «>f dramas? You *.ay “ well played dramas hut dramas 
can he on varied subjects. Drama is a very general term. 

A. I don’t exactly remember what I have seen. 

Q. Well, would you say you prefer films with a good deal of action in 
them ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Where somebody is doing something. Anvway you would rather have 
a comic or an adventure scene than a love scene. You know the ordinary 
American film goes in a good deal for love scenes. Do those attract you? 

.4. Well, if such scenes come on on the day I happen to go to the cinema, 
of course, I stay on. If 3 know beforehand that there is to be that soil of 
acting I might refrain. 

Q . Therefore, when you are asked which films you prefer, you would say 
comic and adventure films. 

A . Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Nroijif: What percentage, roughly speaking, of the audience is com- 
posed of children under 1G? 

A. I think from 10 to 15 per cent. 



Q. As much as that? I find the manager of the Frontier Cinema at 
Bannu said 3 or 4 per cent. 

A. That might be the case at Bannu. I am speaking of Peshawar. 

Q. And out of that number I think some are accompanied by their 
parents, specially the younger ones. 

A. Yes, the younger ones are accompanied by their parents. 

Q. So in those cases it is more for the parents to see that they don’t take 
their children to undesirable shows? 

A. Provided the parents know beforehand what is going to be shown on 
the screen. 

<?. The parents themselves don’t know? 

4. Yes, they don’t know. 

Q. Now, if there were certain pictures exclusively advertised for adults, 
don’t you think that parents at least would prevent their children from going 
to these shows ? 

A. They would, if they know that this is going to he for adults. 

Q. Now, children under 10, those who live with their parents, don’t go to 
the cinema without their parents coining to know about it? 

A. Yes, generally. 

(,*. So even it you were t o leave t he cinema manager to see that children 
under 1(3 are not allowed, even that would have its effect so far as the 
parents also would l>e helping them in a way? 

A. It must be. 

(J. Now about educational and agricultural and other public utility films, 
you stated in reply to tin* Chairman that it a central authority were to 
undertake the manufacture of films on those subjects it would be very useful; 
but don’t you think that having regard to the differences in different pro- 
vinces. having regard to provincial peculiarities, n film, say, with a. Bengal 
setting might; not make that appeal to the North-West Frontier as a film 
on that very subject taken in a local setting or even taken in a Punjab 
setting, — surroundings, scenes and the dresses of the people, modes of agri- 
culture. implements of agriculture and things of that kind being different? 

.1. When 1 -p<»kt*. about agricultural fiiitis, 1 meant recent scientific imple- 
ments and demonstrations about them. That should he shown and that would 
be universal throughout India. 

Q. But, apart trnm that, you must, take into account provincial differences? 

A. Yes, that is quite different. 

Oral Evidence of Kazi Md. ASLAM KHAN, Pleader, Peshawar, on 
Wednesday, the 30th November 1927. 

■('iininnan; You are a pleader practising in Peshawar**' 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you go to the cinema often r 

A. Yes, very often. 

Q. When you go, where do you go? Cantonment? 

A . 1 very seldom, go to the cantonment. I often go to the Imperial 
Bioscope in Peshawar City. Formerly there was another cinema also and 1 
used to go there. 

Q. Why was the other cinema closed down ? 

A. That, as a matter of fact, was taken over by this other concern, the 
Im peri al B i osco j »e . 

Q. He found it more profitable to run only one? 

A, Yes. There was competition before and ho had to send for more ex- 
pensive films. 
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Q. Bo ho adopted the trick of purchasing the other cinema P 
A. Tee. 

V- But, if it is a paying proposition, why is it others have not taken to 
building new cinemas P 

A. The local opinion among Mussulmans — Peshawar, as you know, is 
mainly a Muss aim an town — and the local opinion among Mussulmans is that 
the cinema for the Mussulmans is a sacrilege. I myself have suggested to a 
number of people, I said : “ It is a quite paying concern and if some of you 
form a corporation and start a show of your own, it would pay But I was 
met w T ith the reply “ As Mussulmans we cannot take it up M . 

Q. Yes, we had a statement from a Maulvi, who did not appear before us, 
that it was against their religion. 

A, Personally I am a Mussulman but I don't put very much faith in the 
idea that it is against Islam. 

Q. That is a narrow view? 

A. Yes, absolutely. 

Q. Still it prevails with the Mussufinana here? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Green: To some extent. 

A . To some extent. 

Chairman ; Do they go to the cinema? 

A. Of course, they do, except the Khalifatiste. They don’t, and make a 
point of dissuading others from going. 

Q. Tt is part of their programme? 

A, Not part of their programme. They don’t like it. Supposing 1 was 
talking to some of them in the street. Well, if they got a hint that T was 
going on to the cinema they would say “ Kazi Sahib, no good going thero 
They consider it from the economic point of view. They consider it a waste 
of money. 

But what else would the people do? Supposing there was not the 
cinema,*— what do you think they were doing before the cinema came? 

A. They w’ere idling away their time. 

Q. Plotting mischief? 

A. Exactly. I think it is a better pastime for all classes of people, edu- 
cated and uneducated. 

Q . You think it ought to he encouraged? 

A. 1 think so. 

Mr. N toy y : It keeps people away from harm? 

A. Yes, it does. 

Chairman: Specially in a place like this where they would perhaps be 
talking communal matters if they were not spending their time at the cinema? 

A. I might myself enlighten you on that point because I am connected 
with a number of communal institutions and you might he interested in my 
answer to that. My answer to that is that, there is not so much communal 
talk here in Peshawar as we notice elsewhere in the press, down-country. 
Here at quite distant times we do come across certain meetings being held; 
but even at those meetings the communal tension is not so very keen as we 
observe it elsewhere. This is a peculiarity of Peshawar. 

Q. I noticed that when T was here last, but since then I thought some 
change had come about. 

.4. I beg your pardon, we are in much happier conditions here than 
anywhere else in India. 

Q, It was so in 1922 when T was here, the two communities were very 
friendly. 

A. We are very friendly even now. 
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< J . 1 suppose you have not heard of any communal objection being taken 
to any of the Indian shows? 

4. Not “ communal correctly speaking. Of course, there was a ccit-ain 
film in which Sri Krishna was shown. The very first day it was show n there 
was a scene where Krishna was supposed to he sitting and he saiv the women- 
folk <Gopis) having a naked hath before he took away their clothes. Some- 
leading members of the Sanathan Dharam Sahha in Peshawar City got wind 
of it and then approached the proprietors of the Imperial Bioscope asking 
them to cut out that portion, which he did. 

Q. It was misunderstood, hut, of course, it is a true portion of Krishna’s 
life. 

A. Yes. their point of view was quite different. As a matter cf fact l 
don't- think that thing was objected to by another city in the east of India; 
hut here at Peshawar at that particular time the idea of these gentlemen was 
that a Mussulman audience might misunderstand it and if would not lie good 
in the interests of the Hindus to be so misunderstood. 

(j. Thu-t was the temporary basis of the situation. Was that the only 
occasion ? 

A. Well, there was one other occasion on which, as Agha Sudar Ali ex- 
plained to you, <4 The yueon of Sheba ?1 was shown. The Mussulmans, not 
there in the cinema hull hut next day in the city, started some talk that 
the prophet Solomon was being shown in such a bad light. 

Mr. A rfxf )j : Whal effect had it. r 

A. Nothing very serious. 

Q. That was not cut out? 

.1 . N o . 

Chninntih : You think it was a silly objection ton? 

A. I don't think it was a silly objection from the point of view of these 
people. I mean if cent per cent, oi the audience were educated then, of 
course, they would not mind, but taking into consideration the character of 
tin 1 people here it would Ik* much nicer 

( t K If the producer tool; care? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Was it shown after that, was it continued to he shown after that? 

A . Of course, it w as— f < >r d days . 

Q. What is your estimate? Are Indian films getting more popular with 
the people? 

A. Yes. I do believe that Indian films are likely to be more populai 
provided they are of the right sort. 

Q. Without rousing communal tension and offending religious feelings; 
if care is taken in that direction, you think Indian films will become more 
and more popular? 

A. Yes. 

y. I)o you think there is any chance of Indian films being produced in 
your province? 

A. As a mailer of fact our province, from my own point of view, is very 
rich in natural scenery and all that sort of thing. 

Q. Historically you could produce the story of different invasions and 
various scenes ? 

4. I have got; a proviso added to it. You know we are a very poor pro- 
vince and any concern of that sort to be started here, from my point of view, 
is an impossibility. We have got very tew people whom we could call 
capitalists, and those would rather prefer to hoard up their money in tin? 
earth or lend it at exorbitant rates of interest than invest it in such* a thing. 

Q . Yes, of course, that is the tendency, but on the other hand you have 
here plenty of scope for developing the film industry; in your province I 
mean there are certain natural advantage*. 



A . Yes, we have natural advantages. 

Q. And would you welcome some effort being made to produce films? 

A. I would welcome it with pleasure. 

Q. And would you also welcome Government aid, direct or indirect, in 
order to develop that industry? 

A . Quite so. 

Q. Even if it is a help to people outside your province from other parts 
of India? 

A . I would be rather pleased, 

Q. How do you like the idea of every cinema, in order to encourage the 
growth of the film industry in the country, being compelled to show a 
certain percentage of Indian films. 

A. Well, I would very much like that, but I have certain objections. 1 
mean those objections, of course, that there should be nothing clone in the 
way of creating communal tension. 

Q. So long, of course, as they are proper films. Supposing it was like 
this — Indian films passed by a certain representative board as fit for uni- 
versal exhibition, then you would advocate such films being made compulsory 
to show* them at every cinema? The? board, of course, would be a representa- 
tive board representing all communities. 

A. Of course. 

Q> Not every Indian produced film but certain Indian films which are 
certified as such? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know’ in England they are now adopting, in order to encourage 
the? Empire film industry, a -junta system, compelling every exhibitor and 
renter to do so. You think such n thing would be useful to th* 1 wth of 
the industry? 

A. 1 think so. 

Q. Do you think you can get the people in your province to take part in 
Indian productions? Do you think there will be any difficulty in getting 
people in your province as actors and actresses? 

A. So far as actors are concerned there will be no difficulty, but so far us 
actresses are concerned there will be some difficulty. 

Q . Actresses I know there will be great difficulty about. 

A. I may tell you one thing about the people, it is a characteristic pecu- 
liar to the people of the North-West Frontier Province. Enterprising people 
you find among us. You find people of this province knocking about in 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta ami everywhere, and if they find that this parti- 
cular aspect of business is going to pay, the chances are they will take it 
up and develop it. 

Q. For instance, take these travelling tribes, the Kuehis. You think 
they will take part in acting? — if they are paid of course. 

A. They will do anything for payment. 

Q. Even women, you think you might get them to act? 

A. Yes, in minor parts. 

Q. I also think so, because these women are very free. They go down 
even so far South as Madras. I think they will make good actors and 
actresses if you only give them a little bit of training. 

A. Yes, they would do in such parts as show’ their own national life. 

Q. 1 mean that sort of thing. Are you satisfied with the standard of 
films now shown? I do not mean Indian films, but generally the moral tone 
of all films ? 

i. Well, taking into consideration the fact that there is a certain per- 
centage of children and that there is a certain percentage of absolutely 
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illiterate people visiting the shows, I am not absolutely satisfied with the 
moral tone of the films. 

Q. That is to say, you think there is too much of nudity shown? 

A. There is too much what we call sensuousness on the screen. 

Q. It may be true to life or it may not be true to life? 

A. Well, the idea is that, taking into consideration our own civilisation, 
our own modes of living and our own peculiar ideas, that sort of exhibition 
goes rather to demoralise, rather than elevate us. Of course, if the people 
were educated that sort of thing would certainly not produce the least pos- 
sible effect. 

Q. From that point of view, with due respect to you, I do not see any 
difference between educated and uneducated. 

A. My point is this. If an educated man sees an actor come forward and 
hug and kiss a girl, an actress, well, he will take it ns a very ordinary thing. 
He would not mind it in the least. Possibly he has seen that sort of thing 
himself, his own personal experience or something of the sort. He would not 
take it very seriously in any case. But on the other hand it will make a had 
impression on an absolutely illiterate man, say, a hooligan, who will say 
41 There you are ”. 

Q, Have you come across such a case, or is it your apprehension that it 
will have that effect? 

A. It is my apprehension, yes. 

Q. Not one such case has really occurred in your experience? 

A. Not exactly in my observation. 

<?. You want censorship to be tightened a bit in that direction? 

A. Yes, but I would prefer censorship to be regulated according to tho 
needs of every province. 

Q. Have you considered the difficulties if we accept your suggestion? 
Even as it is, the Indian exhibitors complain that they get films very late, 
and if they have to submit their film to censorship in every province, in all 
the nine provinces, don’t you think it will act as a damper on the trade? 

A. I may inform the committee that the films that vve get here are really 
not fresh films. They come to us sometimes after they have been in use for 
years in other parts of India or elsewhere. 

Q. But getting every film passed through censorship in every province 
means so much more fees to the censoring authorities? Do you think it will 
be good for the trade? 

A. It won’t he bad for the trade. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the present system, that where a film is found 
objectionable, the Deputy Commissioner can suspend it? 

A. It is very seldom that a film of that character is brought to the notice 
of the Deputy Commissioner, because he himself does not go to the shows. 

Q. He has got eyes and ears? 

A. Of course, he has. 

Q. Does it not show that the censorship existing now is adequate? 

A. I have not come across, in Peshawar, any film which has been banned. 

Q . You think the films should be censored in every province? 

A. T gave you an instance of tl The Queen of Sheba ” and the scene al>out 
Krishna. I think the authorities should have raised the objections instead of 
the public. The authorities have got the help of the police and they can 
put things in the proper light. 

Q. The police should be aided by the public? 

A. They ought to be. 

Q. Does not the very fact that no such objection has been taken prove 
that the censorship is adequate? 
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A. It would he a perfectly correct inference indirectly, but not directly. 

Q. You recognise that it i.s not possible to satisfy the taste of every 
citizen, but you must see what is good for the bulk of the people P 

A . Exactly. But there is one instance in point. For example, at the 
present moment there is a certain theatre which is giving its performance 
outside the Bujori Cate, fn fact every year we get, some sort ol Indian 
theatrical companies. But there is a condition precedent in the license 
issued by the cantonment authority here, as directed by the local police and 
by the District Magistrate, that ti 4 hours before the show' is staged, it will 
have to be passed by an officer appointed by the District Magistrate in that 

bohsjji. In those circurnsuu'jcps no show could he staged which 1ms ft 

tendency cither to bring about coniimmal tension nr excite communal feelings 
or !-• hieit is :n iiiiv wav objectionable. There somebody responsible for 
tihftt ».<>rt af thing. It such control has been cm - nsidered to be a salntavv 
method to prevent trouble so far in regard to tiiealtcs, 1 s«*e no reason why a 
siinif.v eontml shnuid juft be exercised over cinemas. 

Q. in the* one ease there is censorship already exercised, because no film 
is accepted which has not passed through the Censorship Board? 

A. As against that, 1 may point out to the Committee that every drama 
to be staged by a theatrical company may have been staged elsewhere. Jt 
has got printed books. But yet a drama passed at Lahore may not be passed 
by the Frontier authorities. 

(>. .! would consider it hard mvseif if 1 were running a theatre that I 
should he showing every show* to the local police man before it is accepted, 
if every actor or actresses has to act for the benefit of the policeman? 

A. They have to act for their own livelihood. 

Q. ft. is rather news to me that Indian dramas are being first seen by the 
authorities. But are tin* English troupes also subjected to this restriction? 

.1. But English t roupes don't visit thi*- province, — perhaps one may cornu 
once in three or four years,— -hut they are not subjected to any such hardship. 

Q. Do you mean to say that an Indian theulricaJ company has to give a 
private pert* irinniicc to the polity neb .re they stage it openly? 

.1. No. They have to send a copy oi the drama, I mean a synopsis of the 
drama, to the police beforehand bo their inspection. 

Q. I suppose' you believe in educational films, and you think that every 
effott should be made to produce them in larger numbers? 

A. Yes. 

Colfnn-1 ('ratvfiml : Can you give me any idea whether you noticed any 
diiv« « educative value ensuing from tin*, cinema in Peshawar, and is it 
gradually affecting the people? 

A. There arc' certain films which show things connected with chemistry. 

Q . 1 was wondering whether you had noticed any gradual effect in 
Peshawar of any educative 1 value, intellectual benefits in any direction? 

/I. I could not give you any idea. 

In reply to the Chairman you Maid that you have no objection to the 
increase in the growth of cinemas it the films were of a certain type. What 
sort of films have you in mind? 

.4. i should like to have historical films depicting ancient and modern 
history, films which will show the manners and customs and civilisations of 
the people of Madras or Bengal to the people* in Peshawar or Hazara district 
or to other districts in this province. Tf l can't afford to travel down to 
Madras or Bengal, T could at least see in the cinema what sort of people they 
are and what their customs and manners are. Then again, being an agri- 
culturist and being interested in the cultivation of tobacco and the manu- 
facture of cigars, 1 could see how these things are made in other parts of 
India ; we could also see, if there is a film dealing with the manufacture of 
sugarcane and its products, how Migarcane is dealt with in the more ad- 
vanoed provinces. The generality of the Indian audience would much rather 
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prefer to soe historical films, films of adventure and so on, but it is doubtful 
if wo have really any films of adventure. 

Q. 1 should think from the stories of your raiders you could make any 
number of films? 

A. Yes, 1 see it every day. 

Q. I a iu rather interested in what you say, because you lay stress on the 
necessity ol the Indian producer taking into consideration the communal, 
religious and provincial feelings when he attempts to make a film, hut if he 
does so, there is not much left for him? 

A. 'That is so, unfortunately. 

<•>. Do you think the film will la* an effective method of removing some 
of the dilFeronoi's that exist between communities? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Hut you think that the conditions at present, arc* such that you must 
have certain restrictions ? 

A , Yes. 

Aft. (fn:*n: You think the films must, he cut out if they are disliked by 
anybody ? 

.'l. I don’t say by anybody, but if they' are disliked by the generality. I 
may he an odd sort oi man and l may not like a particular film. Hut that 
does not mean that you should ban the whole film, hut it, should ho for the 
Government to see whether a certain film can lie allowed to bo shown to the 
public without offending anybody. 

Mr. A''ej/;/. The standard you advocate would be exactly that which would 
suit the uneducated? 

A. If we give offence to them, there will he broken heads. 

Mr. t » rrt’ >. : h a film i*- so censored, there will he mailing Irfi but titles! 

{'(thm*! fitiirfo: d: Take the film prepared by the' Punjab Go-operative 
Credit Society. In that, film the moneylender's part is taken h\ a Hindu, 
and consequently the film is likely lo he banned. Do you advocate it? 

I. I ''mud 1 i * * i < ;tli il iijid becuu.-.r that ii'prcseids a lad-. Vmi call depii t 
the Pat-lum moneylender in Ifenga! in exactly the same position, lint here 
we arc not concerned with Hindu or Muhammadan. We are concerned with 
the moneylender in Bengal. 1 know that the Afghans who go over there 
lend money perhaps at such exorbitant rates that, even the Hindu money- 
lender hero would not dream of getting such rates. 

Chairman : Why don’t they compete with the Hindu money lenders hen;? 

A. I would not like him to compete hero because Ids methods of recovery 
are a little rough. There is also the stigma of usury attached in these parks. 

Mr. Crt(v; You told tile Chairman that you would like* to see a quota of 
Indian films in every cinema in India. 1 take it that before you advoeate it 
there must fa- I ndian ‘films ? 

/I . Are there not enough? 

Q. A, >art from that, you would not. force a cinema to close down because 
it. could not get an Indian film for. say. three nr Jour months? 

.1. 1 think if a condition precedent, were made, a demand would he 
created and as a result then* would he a supply forthcoming. 

if. Hut until That supply is assured, you will he content with a very small 
quota ? 

A. I still believe in Treating a demand and there will he a natural supply. 

Q. With regard to your point about censorship by provinces, when a nmti 
buys or imports or makes a film, he has in view a certain market, and tho 
average Indian producer or importer has in view the whole of the Indian 
market; and the bigger the market the higher the price, and therefore tho 
better picture. Now the difficulty in adopting your suggestion would be this, 
a man would not. dare to make a good picture because he may say that it 
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In ay be passed by Bombay but it may not be passed by Bengal. Don’t yon 
think it would damage the industry if every province is to hare its own 
censorship P 

A. The idea is that a thing which is good enough for A may be good 
enough for B, hut it is not necessary that it should he good enough for B, 
and even if it is good enough for B, he won’t have it. In such a case, of 
course, the producer will be loser. For instance, you might know that 
f< Turki Hoor ” worked very well in other provinces in India, but when 
it came to Lahore, it was chucked out by the District Magistrate. 

Q. I think the first objection was taken in Sind? 

A. That supports my point. The Bombay Board passed it. 

Q, According to you, you may want not merely, inter-provincial censor 
Boards but you may want censors for each division? 

A. 1 would not like to go to such lengths. 

Mr. Neogy: You stated that there were some objectionable scenes in u The 
Queen of Sheba ” and in “ The Life of Krishna,” Are you sure that if 
under your scheme, those films had to be shown to n police officer before 
being permitted to be shown publicly they would have been taken exception to 
by the policeman? z 

A . It all depends upon the qualifications of a police officer. If he is a 
head constable with an education up to the 4th class, he may not be conscious 
of the defects, but if he is a man possessing the abilities of Mr. Coatman, the 
position would be different. 

Q . Now the scene in “ The Life of Krishna,” as the Chairman pointed 
out to you, was true to tradition, and the objection was taken by the 
Hindus not on the ground that it misrepresented Krishna but on the ground 
that it may l>e misunderstood by the Muhammadans. Now, do you think 
that in a case like this, the police officer would be able to give all that 
consideration to the point? 

A. Have 1 given you the impression that I advocate only inspection by a 
single police officer? I was for the proposition that there should be a local 
Board of Censors who should preview all these films. 

Q. I suppose you mean that there should be non-official members repre- 
senting the various communities on these local Boards? 

A. Yes, that is my idea. 


♦Oral Evidence of Lala KISHAN CHAND, Banker and Proprietor, 
Imperial Bioscope, Peshawar, on Wednesday, the 30th November 
1027. 


Chairman : You are the proprietor of the Imperial Bioscope? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been in the cinema business? 

A . Since 195?1. I was a partner in the Frontier Cinema since 1921, but 
1 left that in 1925 and started the Imperial. 

Q. What do yo\i mean by “ left ”, if you were the owner? 

A. I was one-fourth partner in that concern. 

Q. And you closed your partnership and came away and opened a new 
cinema. That was the older one? How long has it been going now? 

A . It is stopped. We have purchased that Frontier Cinema. 

Q. First of all you started the Frontier, then you started your Imperial 
Bioscope, and now you have purchased the Frontier again and closed it? 

A . It is closed in these days because we people have lost our houses iu the 

big fire. 
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Q. It is on account of the fire \ ou closed? 

.4. Wo have got no accommodation to live, and there are 8 or 7 families 
living there. 

Q, It is not because you are making any loss, I mean by running two 
cinemas ? 

A. We always start in the winter season. 

Q, oh. you arc goins; to reopen it again? I thought as much. Now what 
are the films which you show mostly? 

A. We show serials and dramas of Indian manufacture. 

Q. Serials of western films and dramas of Indian production? 

A. We show one serial in the month and the others drama; some of high 
class taste and some of Indian taste. 

Q. Where do you get your Indian films from? 

.4. From different companies, Sir, — from Bombay. 

Q. I)o you get any Bengal films? 

A. From Bengal we get them from Madan Theatres, Ltd. We are in 
association w’ith Madans. 

Q. But of the Indian films, mostly from Bombay you get them? 

.4. And also from Madan Theatres Ltd. 

Q. Are they popular here — very popular with Indians? 

.4. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You get more audience for Indian films than for western films P 
A. Yes, Sir, we get more audience for Indian films, and also we show the 
finer serials ; we get sufficient audience. 

Q . The Indian public do not care for western dramas P 
.4. Dramas they don i like — only educated people like them. The major- 
ity of the people we get arc illiterate. 

Q They don't care for these scenes in which passionate love-making is 
depicted? Do the ordinary Indian audience care for it? 

A . Here they don’t care for it. 

Q. Probably the educated class cares for il V 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Now, have you two shows every day? 

A. Two shows daily and one show at the matinee on Friday or Sunday. 

Q. When you were running both the theatres, were you also doing the same 
thing ? —two shows daily in each theatre? 

A. Yes, because there was competition with us, 

Q. They were competing wuth you and ran like yourself and both of you 
did well? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much did you pay in order to acquire the Frontier cinema back 
again ? 

A. We paid about Rs. 18,000. 

Q. You mean for the theatre and all that? 

A. Not the land, only the building, and some machinery and furniture. 

Q. And the goodw ill ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And do you think there is room for more cinemas in Peshawar to come 
up? 

A. No, Sir. In the city you can run only two. 

Q . And in the cantonment? 

A. There also two. 

Q. Is there room for more cinemas? 
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A. T don’t think so. 

Q. You think you are satisfying the needs of the population? 

A. Yes , Sir. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting either Indian films or western 
films ? 

A. Up to this time we have never had any difficulty. 

Q. How often do you change your programme? 

A. Bi-weekly. 

Q. Both in the Indian films and the western films? 

A. Yes, Sir. And in special cases, such as a big production, like Douglas 
Fairbanks, we run it for five days or a week. For very big productions. 

Q. I see. If it is a very attractive one. Five days in the theatres in the 
city? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have no experience of the cantonment? 

A. We often go there too hut that is for soldiers mostly. 

( t >, I suppose they show only western pictures there? 

A. Yes, Sir, not Indian pictures. 

Q. Of course, you don’t get any European audience in your cinemas? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. And western pictures, from whom do you get them? 

A. Mostly, wo gel from Madan Theatres Ltd, We are in association with 
Marians. And sometimes when a new thing comes, it wo read in the papers 
that it is according to the liking of the public, we offer for these pictures too. 

( t K To whom? Do you get them direct? 

.4. No, through the agencies. The Universal or sometimes the Alliance Co. 
or 1 ’at lies. 

(J. Do you got them from independent dealers also? 

A. Yee. 

Q. When you are dealing with Marians, are you obliged to book a bulk? 

A. Mostly. 

Q. 1 mean do you pay a certain amount for hire or on a percentage basis? 

.1. \\ ** j>n\ a fixed hire and ^nriietimes. lor the Iul: filim, we pay oil 

percentage. 

(J. Ordinarily it is a fixed rent? 

A. And similarly when we get from Pa theft some big production, we get it 
on percentage. 

Q. More often fixed rent , only occasionally you pay a percentage? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On an average what is the rent you pay? — not for the big productions, 
but for the ordinary ones which you rent? 

A. It comes to Ms. 150 per programme. 

Q. That is for three or four days? 

4. And sometimes Bs. 200 for a programme. 

Q . According to the quality of the picture, lb. 150 or 2U0. But if it is a 
good production what do you pay for one which you can rent for five days? 

4. Its. 400 to Its. 500. That is the highest. 

Q. Now, Madams I suppose only give you those pictures after they have 
show*n it in their own theatres? 

A. They show it first in their own theatres, and sometimes we get it after 
it has been shown in two or three towns. We write and tell them that our 
house will require it; we may get it occasionally. 
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Q. But ordinarily it is only after they have done the round of all their 
theatres, that you get their pictures? 

A. I can’t say “ all the theatres ”, but they send ns in rotation. 

Q . Now how many at a time have you had from them? Do you have to 
pay more if you take one at a time, and less if you take them in bulk. Sup- 
posing you took a dozen films. Would it pay? 

A. We pay for each picture. 

Q. You don’t select- one lot. Do they compel you to take a whole lot? 

A. No, Sir, that lies in our choice. We always see the developments. 

Q. You have a choice as to what you will take and they don’t make any 
trouble about giving it to you? 

.4. Supposing w'e write to them that wo require such and such a picture in 
January. If it is available they send it. 

Q. There is no block booking? - You know what is meant by block booking. 
So far as you are concerned with Madans you are not compelled to take a 
whole lot whether you like it or not? 

.4. No, Sir. 

Q. And you know what you want ? You know exactly what film you wantP 
There is no blind booking? You have not got such a system P 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. And Indian pictures, are they supplied under contract with the pro- 
ducers or are you given a choice there also? 

A . In the beginning we had contracts with different firms. But now we 
choose w hat wo want. They send us the synopsis book, whatever it is, and wo 
pick and choose what we want. 

Q. And you have no difficulty in getting them? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Do \nu think there will be a •’renter demand for Indian pictures as 
time goes on? 

A. Vos. Sir, it is growing in popularity. 

Q. And if you put on an Indian picture, it brings you more money than a 
w ester n pict-u re ? 

.4. Yes, Sir, because the plot is according to the taste of the people. They 
understand. They don’t care for photography and all that, the Indian public, 
— or for perfection of art. The educated people may, but the ordinary Indian 
audience, on whom we depend, they don’t care much whether it is good photo- 
graphy or not. They care but little so long as they can follow the plot. 

Q. And do the audience show much appreciation of the story and all thatP 

A. Yes, Sir, they appreciate it. 

Q. And in the western pictures do the audience follow" the plot? 

A. Yes. Because they habitually follow these scenes- particularly fighting 

scenes. 

Q . But the high class subjects they don’t follow- at all, if it is a social 
drama ? 

A. The picture which has got Urdu captions they follow" better, and all 
these Indian productions are getting Urdu captions. 

Q. That will gladden the heart of Sir Haroon Jaffer ; he is not here. Why 
don’t you yourself try to produce films in your province? You know their 
popularity. Why don’t you try to do it yourself? 

A. We have tried, Sir. Last year w r e corresponded with Madans Theatres 
to get a camera, but after that we purchased the Frontier Cinema and our 
finances did not allow us to go further. 

Q. So you have an idea. You think you will go in for itP 
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A. We have had correspondence with them and this province has many 
dfttvantnges — there is a lot of scenery which is quite new and will be much 
appreciated in the other provinces. 

Q. Just as Bombay does. With all your river scenery on this side and the 
mountain scenery on the other side? 

A. And moreover this would be appreciated down country. 

Q. They will be appreciated very much if you can produce good ones. You 
have not tried yet ? 

A . No, Sir. We sent our artist to Calcutta last year. 

Q. \Vhat do you mean by your artist? 

A . The man who makes our photos and all these slides for advertisement 
purposes, and we paid him his fare and he went to Madans Theatres and learnt 
photography. 

Q . But why don't you send him to Germany or America to learn the art? 

A. Because that would cost lots of money. 

Q. But surely you are making money over this cinema here? If it is a 
paying proposition, are you not prepared to invest more money in it? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Why? Are you afraid 6r shy? 

A. No, Sir. 1 have got other partners too in this concern. 

A. Yon don't think then, in the Frontier Province, people will be coining 
forth to produce films? 

A. Up to this time, there has been nobody. There is a great chance. 

Q. Ts there a chance of people coming forward, if not now some two or three 
years iater, to take up this industry? 

A. I cannot say. Unless a man is experienced in this line, he cannot go. 

Q. When you select for exhibition, you take care that you select films which 
are paying, therefore you don’t pick much of the love-making scenes, do you? 

A. Sometimes we show such pictures. 

Q. And do you try to avoid them or anything of that sort? 

A. The pictures we have been showing so far have not too much love, not 
passionate love. 

Q. Why don’t you exhibit the passionate love-making? 

A. I think we are not getting them. 

Q. Is it because your audience won’t patronise it? Is that your reason? 

A. We have not tried such things. The audience appreciates serials and 
Other dramas. 

Q. Has there been any attempt on the part of the police officers or others 
to ask for free passes? 

A, Free passes we do issue, Sir. 

Q. How many free passes do you issue? 

A. There is no limit. All those whom we are concerned with we give free 

psiae* to. 

Q. Iiail way people, octroi people, the Deputy Commissioner's office* 
Excise people? 

A. Excise people we have got nothing to do with. 

Q. And the licensing authority? 

a. Yes, Sir, we have to issue passes. 

Q. How many passes do you issue P 

A, I usually give out 56 passes. 

Now, do students come to your cinema? 

A. Y«. 
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They do? From what part of the town? 

A. From the city. 

Q. Those living in the city? 

A. Ami also those living in the cantonment; they come too. Because we 
have got .special shows for them. Matinee shows, at noon on Fridays and 
Sundays. 

Q. You mean children's shows. But I mean college students, boys between 
the ages of 16 and 20, do they come much ? 

A. Yes, Sir, they come too. 

<Q. What sort of films do they like? 

A. They like these serials and dramas. Also Indian pictures. 

Q. All Indians go in for Indian pictures. And why don't you try to 
import vour own films, 1 mean from agencies broad? You have to pay more 
here. I)o you get these foreign films cheap from Madams? 

A . Their rate is cheaper than others. 

Q. Are they cheaper than the Indian films? 

A. Sometimes we pay more for the western films, for high class dramas. 

Q. But for ordinary western films? Take them for instance in the bulk. 
Suppose you take 50 Indian films and 50 western films, which would cost you 
more? Would the Indian films cost you more? 

A. No, not more. They are equally costly here. The films supplying 
agencies have got different rates for different stations. Because our place 
is very small they charge less in comparison to Lahore or Amritsar. 

Q. So far as the western films are concerned? 

A. And also Indian films. Supposing we pay Rs. 20 a reel, they get Rs. 40 
or Hs. f»U a reei in Lahore or Amritsar, because there they get big audiences. 

Q. I thought you had to pay more for Indian films than for the ordinary 
western films? 

A. No. 

Colonel Crawford : You talked of your audiences being illiterate. Do you 
mean to say that they are so illiterate that they cannot read captions? 

A. The majority cannot read English. 

Q. Would you he in favour of all western films having vernacular captions 
added to them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would help your audiences tremendously? 

A. One of the agents of Tokio Company came here 

Chairman: What is that company? Tokio? A Japanese company? 

A. I do not exactly remember their name. He was also asking about these 
Urdu titles. I told him that in this part of the couutry people would like 
Urdu as well as English titles. 

('nlnncl Crawford : From the exhibit.*)?** point of view it would he a good 
proposition? 

A Yes. 

Chairman : Do you show Japanese pictures at all? 

A. No. I remember it was the United Artists. 

Q . Have you shown any Japanese picture here? 

4. No. 

Q. Chinese? 

A. One or two pictures in Chinese dress, but not Chinese pictures. 

Colonel Crawford: Do your audiences have a particular liking for parti* 
cular actors and actresses? What particular actor do they like? 

A. Films of a fighting nature. 

L 2 
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Q. I am asking of particular persons P 

A. They like Douglas Fairbanks, Harold Lloyd, Eddie Polo, William Des- 
mond, and among actresses, Ruth Roland and Pearl White. 

Q. The audiences have a definite preference for them? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us of Indian actors and actresses who are popular with the 
audiences ? 

.4. Miss Sulochana and Miss Zobeida. These two actresses are popular 
here. 

Q. And any Indian actors who have come out yet? 

A. They do not know their names. We have not advertised their names. 

Q. If you advertise that Miss Zobeida is acting in a film, will you get a 
bigger audience? 

A. Yes. Because they know that such act-ors and actresses have worked 
in such and such a picture, and they had appreciated that picture. 

Q. That is a very definite attraction? 

A. Yes. 

Q . You consider that you get your films hired out to you at reasonable 
prices ? 

4. We think we are getting them at reasonable prices. 

Q. You think the charges are reasonable? I think somebody was saying 
that they were not reasonable? 

A . In our city I think they are reasonable, but if we are going to get them 
•lieaper that is profit to us. 

Q. You are definitely of opinion that the cinema is getting more popular? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And that the Indian film is getting more popular? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many Indian films do you show? 

A. We show at least one picture a month. 

y. Do you want to show* more? 

A. No, because we have arranged our programme in such a way that we 
show one serial , one Indian picture, one comedy picture and mo on. 

Q. If the Indian films are a paying proposition would you not like to change 
your serial films for Indian films? 

.4. We are not getting so many Indian pic tures. We can show two or 
three Indian pictures a month. But we cannot get good pictures. 

Q. If you could get them would you show Indian pictures in preference to 
western, every time? 

A. Two or three pictures we can show. 

Q. You say that Indian films are very popular? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are they more popular than western films? 

A. They are popular, but not more than the western films, because the 
latter show fighting scenes, sensational adventures and so on. 

Q. Elsewhere we have been told that the Indian film is a much more pay- 
ing proposition than the western film? 

A. The Indian pictures are mostly of Hindu taste and our audiences here 
at Peshawar are very limited in the case of Hindus. The population is mostly 
Muhammadan and we cannot get so many pictures of Muhammadan taste 
here. 

Q. Have you any criticism to make on the Indian films? Do they satisfy 
you entirely — those that you get now? 

A. They have some defects in acting, but they are improving. 
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Q. They hare not yet reached the quality you would like to get? 

A. Yes. 

Q- Have you got any difficulties which as an exhibitor you would like to 
explain to the Committee? What are your troubles? We are here to try and 
help you ? 

A. We are in association with Madans and whatever we want they supply 
us and we have no tremble. Sometimes when we get a very good picture 
from another house we write to Madans that such and such a day should be 
kept vacant because we are getting the pictures for that day from outside and 
they raise no objection. Therefore we have no difficulty with them. 

Q • f ftr as you are concerned you have no difficulties and you are quite, 

satisfied with the position? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Getting all the films you want? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Good enough stories? 

.4. Yes. 

(>. With the western films you get you are quite satisfied? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Coatman: I am not quite dear about your agreement with Madans. 
Is it a written contract in the usual way? 

.4. Not written. 

Q. You are not bound, you are not tied to them in any wayP 

,4. No. 

<?. What is the seating capacity of your house? 

.4. About 600. 

Q. Is it usually well filled? 

A. On the change day it is full. On the next day there is some decrease, 
and on the third day it decreases still further. 

Q . What is your average audience? 

.4. It' we get a good picture that comes to about 500 a day. 

(>. Take vour audience over a period of. say, three months. What would 
your average be? 

A. 300 to 400, daily attendance. 

Q. On any one of those days how many of these would be people with free 
passes ? 

A. About 30. 

Q. What are the prices of your seats? 

.1. Four annas, eight annas and one rupee. Four annas are. the most 
popular. 

Q. What percentage of your audience on an ordinary day would be in the 
four- annas seats? 

A. About half. 

Q. And how many in the eight-annas seats? 

A. About one-third. 

Q. And above comes the one rupee? 

A. Very few in them. 

Q. In your experience which is the most popular film you have shown? 

.4. Serials and Indian dramas. 

Q. Which individual film, in your experience, was the most popular, or 
perhaps there might be two or three? 

A. Douglas Fairbanks draws well. “ The Thief of Baghdad ”, “ The Black 
Pirate ”, Harold Lloyd’s “ Girl Shy ”, “ Hot Water ”, Charlie Chaplin’s filraf. 
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4t Turki-Hoor ”, mythological pictures like “ Savitri ”, “ Earn Janam ”, 
“ Krishna Janrna ” and so on. 

Q. Which was the least successful picture? 

A. Dramas are not appreciated, because the illiterate people cannot follow 
them. 

Q. The Chairman asked you about the chances of producing pictures here 
and you said that you have been thinking about it. Suppose you started a 
company here to produce pictures, what sort of scale would you start it on? 
What in your opinion would be the capital you would require? 

A. Rs. 50,000. 

What would you do with that? 

A. We can make scenes, studios, purchase a camera, dresses and all that. 

Q. And how many plays would you produce in, say, a year? 

A. I have not thought that out. 

<?. Have you thought out what markets you would expect for them? 
Would you expect to send them all over India, or would you send only to this 
Province and the Punjab? 

A. They can he appreciated throughout India. 

Q. Supposing some people in Barinu also started a producing company on 
the same scale as yours, what effect would it haye on your prospects? 

A. I do not think there will be any effect at all. They will make pictures 
of their own type, and we will make pictures of our own type. People will 
appreciate that picture more which is more effective. 

Q. What type of picture would you aim at producing? 

A. Fighting pictures. 

Q. Entertainment pictures? 

A. Yes, adventures and so on. 

Q. I>o you know how many producing companies there are in India at the 
present moment ? 

A. As far as I know there are about 20. 

Q. And where are they? 

A. Some at Bombay and some in Calcutta. 

How many are there in America, do you know? 

A. I cannot say definitely, but we are only dealing with two or three com- 
panies. We are getting pictures from the Lahore branch or the Bombay 
branch. ( 

Q. I only wanted to know if you knew exactly how many producing com- 
panies there are in America. We had an American expert who told us that 
there are very few producing companies in America. The point 1 want to 
make is this. For that enormous market in America they have very few com- 
panies. In India for an immensely smaller market there are many producing 
companies. Supposing you here and other producers in the other provinces 
started these small companies, what chances would you have if some really big 
companies started producing in this country? Would you be able to stand up 
against them? i 

A. Our pictures can L>e appreciated in the west. They read our writings 
and other books. 

<*>. I am not about that. 1 am talkin'; about production. I want you 
to concentrate for the moment on your position as a small producer and 
the position of the small producer similar to you in the Punjab and other 
places. If one or two big companies with big capital, say, of the scale of five 
million dollars, started producing high class pictures, what would your position 
be? Would you still find a market for your pictures? 

A. There will be a market. If my pictures are good and the plot is good, 
then mine will have a market. 
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Q I want, you to think about your position as against a big corporation 
like that. I>o you think you could produce pictures as good as they could 
produce, that will stand up against theirs P 

.4. That is quite different. 

Chairman : You cannot compete with those big companies. In that view 
you would expect Government to help the Indian industry? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. So as to prevent such foreign competition P 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Coalman: T am now talking of Indian companies and not of foreign 
companies. The point I am trying to make is this, that in America the pro- 
duction is in the hands of people with big capital and . . . 

Chairman : Where is the chance of big companies in India unless they are 
foreign companies? 

A. At one time there was one Kohinoor Film Company at Bombay. There 
were three or four partners in it. They separated and established different 
studios. Again the partners of these companies separated and so on. 

Chairman : Unless foreign capital comes in, there is no chance of Indians 
combining and bringing in 5 millions and 10 millions. 

Mr. Neoyy: I take it your idea is that if the other smaller companies can 
thrive you can expect to thrive as well? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And if you were to be kept away by a vague apprehension that some- 
body at some future time might come with a very big capital, you would make 
no progress, and this industry also would not make any progress at all? 

A. No. 

Q . Do you know Lain Dhcru Mai? 

A. Yes. He was my partner till 1924. 

Q. I thought ho is the proprietor of the Frontier Cinema. Is he still a 
partner of yours P 

A. He left in 1924. He does not know the present conditions. 

Q . He is not connected with any cinema? 

A . No. 

Q. Is it correct to say that 75 per cent, of the audiences are Muhammadan 
and 25 per cent. Hindus? 

A. Less than that. The Hindus are far less. 

Q. In your experience when you show a Hindu mythological picture, do the 
Muhammadans care to attend at all? 

.4. They come on the change day, but alter they have seen the thing, that 
is, one of Hindu taste, the next day very few come. 

Q. Then you get only a small Hindu audience? 

.4. Yes, as well as a small Muhammadan audience. At that time the 
Hindus are in larger numbers. 

Q. This gentleman says, “ I am not in favour of prohibition, but special 
shows for children would lie more advantageous.” Have you ever arranged 
special shows for children? 

,4. We have arranged matinee shows for two days in the week. Small 
children as well as other people also come. We show then the same pictures 
shown the previous night. But we allow some concessions. 

Q. Supposing some special certification of films were to be made that might 
interest children more than grown up people, would such children's perform- 
ances be popular and profitable from your point of view? Not the usual kind 
of films which you are at present showing at these matinee performances, but 
supposing there were other kinds of films not so attractive, but educational? 

A. Here in Peshawar it would not be successful. 
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You would not have sufficient encouragement? 

A. They fear to come out of the city. They won’t come without the parents 
or guardians after dusk. Therefore we have shows at 4-30, finishing at 5-30 
or 6 p.m., so that they may go home early. 

Q - I was very interested to hear that you are thinking of making films 
yourself. You said you had your camera man trained in Calcutta? 

A. Yes. Not properly. 

Q. He has got some ideas about it. You have got to train him further? 

A. We have got some films made by him. He brought them from Calcutta 
as a sample of his work. 

Q. If you are going to give him further training where do you think you 
would send him? 

A. We think that we can send him to Madans because they have no objec- 
tion to train him. 

Q . As you are in association with them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any writer of stories here? 

A. They could be got here. 

Q. What about a director? You propose to train a local man for that pur- 
pose? 

A. Yes. For instance, we people who have got some taste in cinema have 
also taste for directing. 

Q. You are not thinking of importing anybody else from outside \oiir 
province ? 

A. No. 

Q. What about training actors and actresses? 

A. These also can be trained. 

Q . Where do you propose to get your actresses from? 

A. We have not tried as vet. hut we can get actresses in this province. 

Q. From what class? 

A. From low classes, not high class. 

Q. You think you will he able to get good people? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Colonel Crawford : You have spoken of the popularity of Indian films. 
Would you like to suggest, that we would stop all western films altogether? 

A. 11 ere in Peshawar we cannot do so. If we could make all pictures to 
Muhammadan taste, we could show them regularly and the people could follow 
them. Otherwise it would not be a paving job. The majority of the people 
here are Muhammadans. 

Q. Unless you have a full programme of pictures of Muhammadan taste, 
you say you must have western films? 

A, Yes. 


Written Statement of Mr. NUR ELAHI, Pleader, Peshawar. 

Introductory. 

1. No. On the other hand my knowledge of the cinematograph is limited 
to occasional visits to the cinemas in Peshawar. 

General. 

2 a), (?) 30 per cent. 

(ii) 70 per cent. The attendance is increasing fairly well. My answer to 
till* question relates to the Imperial Cinema, outside Kabuli Gate, frequented 
mostly by the citizens. 
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ibf The composition of an average cinema audience consists mostly of 
the citizen, 70 per cent, illiterate. 20 per cent, educated and 10 per cent, 
children. Toadies very seldom go. 

(c) Children under 14, 10 per cent, and adolescents oi impressionable ago 

are generally taken L> the cinemas by their eldcr> on very rare oecuedous and 
those t'»o either go to sleep in the middle of the ,sh«»\v or start weeping. 

.Part 1. 

Film i ml u.*t nj in 1ml ia. 

3. "With the uneducated class,- -comic, eow-bovs, serials and war films and 
ad vent urous fiiru^; and with the literate class, society, — vx. on«> night dramas 
and war films and comic. As the audience mostly consists of illiterate, the 
first mentioned films are popular, 

4. Exhibitors here in Peshawar generally get films from Lahore and there- 
fore a him reaches Peshawar when 0 is a century old. 

5. No. Indian produced films are not available for exhibition and (a) 

those available are not mostly of good quality, (h) popular with uneducated 
'.'kc'S. (c) l.ess pii-titable t«> show the. Indian films as compared with the. western 

films— -In my j>pmi'.»n the be~t Indian film 1 happened t-«> see w n-> ‘ Krishna 

• iannia 

6. to) No. My reasons arc that Indian films first of all are of not good 
quality, and secondly India lias no one nationality and therefore films depict- 
ing Hindu mythology and history will be popular with the Hindus while to a 
Muslim invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni will appeal most. .Hence the audi- 
ence now consisting oi Hindus and Musalmans will ho divided into two parts, 
and cinema^ will itnw U* turned info National institution-*, (hi Answer f«> 
this part is included in {a). 

7. No knowledge about it. 

S. <u> Production of Indian films i*< no gmxl as in Lidia acting is a means 
oi' earning livelihood and is generally looked down by the public and is not; 
Psion a- an art. like in the we^t. and ihe diftbulty i-; in obtaining lady 
;i ( J r't ■ s . 

[h) Capital is very shy and training under European supervision would in 
my opinion help film industry. 

9. Exhibitors as far as my knowledge goes have got to pay much for good 
films and hence they arc forced to increase the door. Madan Theatres and 
l "niversfil arc practically monopolizing tin 1 -upph .if iiims. 

pi. |il.,rk and Blind ‘-ystein existed in Peshawar some time ago and I 
1 1nnk this w;i>. nne of the eln«d' i‘inisi< ol the failure of the frontier Cinema. 

11. Exhibitors here got synopsis of a film on which they send for it. 

12. Amusement tax. 1 think does not exist here hut the suppliers in Bombay 
do pay which consequently alTcrt* the exhibitors here. 

Id. (’ain’t answer. 

14. Yes. 

15. Clear sky. natural scenery, waste grounds, cheap labour and material 
are favourable conditions in this country f«r film production on a largo scale. 

16. No. Because capital is very rare and the art of acting is looked down 
upon by the public and therefore a sufficient propaganda is required to remove 
this impression and to make it an art as is in other countries. Supervision 
and training by the westerners will bring them up to standard. 

17. Capital is shy for the present. 

19. Cost of production in my opinion will be cheaper than other countries. 

Films nf the British Commonwealth. 

23. ia) To a great extent pictures can unite nations of the British Common- 
■wealth provided each nation is shown in its true colours. 



<6) Can’t say. 




Pa*t II. 

Social aspects and control. 

"24. in) Rex films are generally misunderstood by the uneducated public and 
sometimes it does produce a demoralising effect. 

(b) No. 

(c) Replied in (a). 

(d) Yes. 

(e) None has come to my notice. 

(ft Once l heard an uneducated Peshavvari after he had seen a picture show- 
ing Parisian fashions to have taken it for a display of prostitutes in England. 

25. Yes. Western sex films when shown to an audience consisting mostly 
of uneducated public should be strictly censored- 

2(3. Yes. 

(It) The “ Ten Coauriandoaente," the “ Queen of Rheha ” and the “ Thief of 
Baghdad " offended the religious susceptibilities of a sect of Mussalmnna here. 

27. Hex films of western civilisation generally produce a bad impression 
upon the uneducated public imd misunderstood by them. Society films 
should he rarely shown to an audience consisting mostly of uneducated 
public. 

( b ) 'Eastern life is not properly shown in the films produced abroad. 

28. Not noticed anything in this connection. 

29. Yes. 

80. Yes. Hex films produce a had effect upon them and therefore 
children helow 12 should not he allowed to visit it- 

31. Yes. 

32. There is no censorship in this province and the films which come here 
are censored nt Bombay. 

33. Yea. 

34. I have got no special knowledge of it. 

35. No special knowledge about it but a provincial board of censor would 
be advisable nnd that board should consist of a well-paid officer assisted by the 
advisory board of lion-officials. 

96. No. ‘No special knowledge about it. 

(b) But r think that board mentioned in question 35 will be advisable. 

37. No special knowledge. 

38. The “ Ten Commandments ” was objected to in Lahore. 

39 — 41. No. 

42. Can’t reply. 

43. No. 

44. Honest- criticism by the public bodies and press will of course he 
sufficient to maintain good standard of film. 

45. No control .further .than censorship is neqessary. 

(b) «o 


Oral Evidence of Hr. JTUR filAKl, Pleader, Peshawar, on Uu**ada#» 

the 1st December 4427. 

Chairman: You are a practising pleader, Mr. Nur ElabiP 
1. Yes. 

Q. ,1 think I -have :wet you before? 

A. You might have man me hex*. 
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Q. How long have yon been practising here? 

A. 5 years. 

You are a native of Peshawar? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Do you go to the cinema? 

A. I used to go when 1 was in college but now I seldom go. 

(>. When did you leave college? 

<w4. In 1921. 

Q . At that time how many cinemas were there in Peshawar? 

.4. We had the Cinema de Paris which used then to go under a different 
name. 

Q. That was the only cinema? 

.4. Yes. 

<?. Nothing in the city ? 

.1. No. Later on they started the Frontier Cinema which afterwards 
failed and had to be closed. 

Q. Have you been taking interest at all in any cinema? 

A - No special interest. 

Q. 1 suppose at the time when you were in college the cinema was new 
to Peshawar ? 

,4. Yes. 

(1. You cannot speak much of present- day conditions; you don't now 
go tn the cim-run. Hut can you tell us generally ’Abut you think of it? 
Is it very useful? 

.4. For whom, for the educated or the uneducated? 

Q, Generally, for both. 

.4. I think it is an innocent amusement. 

(). Where do you live, in the city or in the cantonment? 

.1. Tn the city. 

Q Although you don’t go to the cinema you see people who do. 

A. 1 do inyself occasionally pay a visit to the cinema. 

Q . And you see a large number of people going there? 

A. Yes. 

Q- The illiterate people I supi>o«e go more often than the educated 

people ? 

.4. Yes, specially to the city show. 

Q. Have you seen any Indian films? 

A. I have seen many. 

(f. How long have Indian films been shown in Peshawar? 

.4, They are now becoming popular here, specially writh the uneducated 
class. 

0. They like them more than the Western film? 

.1. Yes, because they can follow them more easily. 

Q. Do you think Government should do anything to encourage the Indian 
film industry? 

A . Of course help is required because at the present time we are not 
getting good Indian films. 

Q. You think something should be done to help the industry? 

„t. Ye*, specially towards training people for acting, because rriy Im- 
pression is that the profession here is looked down upon. It is not taken 
to be an art as m other countries. 

Q . Is there an Indian theatre here at all? 
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A. We have got a theatre now. 

Q . Do amateurs play there? 

A. Not. amateurs. 

Q. Had you no theatricals in your college ? 

A. We had many amateur theatricals in college. 

Q. Yon have no amateur performances here such as we have down South 
and also in Calcutta P 

A. No. 

Q. But you think people in this province would like to take to acting 
for the cinema if they are trained? 

.4. If they are trained and they are given to understand at the start 
that there is something in it. 

Q. Would you advocate a vocational class for that purpose attached to a 
college or a high school? 

4. I cannot say that. 

Q, Then how do you encourage acting? You said you specially want to 
encourage acting; how will you do that? 

4. My impression is that special encouragement might be given in the 
colleges to theatricals. 

Q. You see, acting for the cinema is one thing and acting in the theatre 
another. 

4. My impression is that both are closely connected. There is only n 
alight difference betwen the two. 

Q . Therefore what do you say should he done to encourage people to take 
to acting? You mean you want an assured profession? 

4. Yes. 

Q. That would create a larger market for the cinema— is that your 
idea ? 

4. Yes. 

Q . Take steps to widen the market? 

.4 . Yes. 

Q. How do you like the idea of adopting the quota, system. Have you 
read of it in the papers? The quota system which they are adopting in 
England is to compel every cinema to show a certain amount of British 
pictures so as to encourage the growth of the home industry. Would you 
advocate an Indian quota system? 

A,. Yes. 

Q. But how are you going to encourage it? You say the people like 
Indian films and you want to encourage Indian films. This is one of the 
methods that has been suggested, namely, to compel every cinema to show 
a certain amount of Indian pictures. That would create a demand. 

4. As far as this part of the country is concerned, it is very backward 
in this respect. 

Q. That may he so, but Bombay may produce, Bengal may produce. You 
don't mind Bombay or Bengal films so long as they are Indian films? 

4. But it is only the frontier film which will appeal most to people 

here. 

Q. Very well then, it will appeal better perhaps. I quite agree with you. 
But what do you suggest should he done? 

4. It should be made a part of education, a course in the schools. 

Q. An optional course? 

4. Yes, optional. 

Q. That is what I was suggesting, having a vocational class. I thought 
you fought shy of it? 
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A. No. 

Q. You agree then it should be introduced as an optional subject. In 
the high school or college course? 

A. College course. 

Q. Then you want somebody trained in that line to be attached to the 
college in order to train people? 

A., Yes. 

Q . Why do you want a college course, why not a high school course, say 
after the third or fourth form? 

A. Because in the school boys are under the control of parents. 

Q. Surely they wouldn’t- mind. 

.1. Parents here on the Frontier will mind it. I ran relate an incident 
in this connection. In the Islatnia College class they were performing a 
drama in the school, so the fathers of the students were invited there. 
When they saw their sons acting they objected to it. The mentality is quite 
different here. 

y. But 1 suppose they will gradually grow out of it just as you are 
growing out of many other things? 

.1. It requires time. 

Q. Many things have changed, dress and fashions, so these ideas will also 
change. Probably your parents would not have liked your wearing English 
costume like this in your younger days? 

.4. Yes. 

0. Have vou put in a written statement. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make oil those lines to any of our ques- 
tions? If you have any, we shall be glad to hear them. 

.4. Well, I don’t want. Indian history and mythology to be filmed. 

Q. Why not? Scenes from the Mahabharata for instance? 

A. That would appeal to you but not to me. 

Q. It might be pleasing to you also? 

A. In that case the cinemas will be turned into communal cinemas. 

Q. But is there no history without communalism? 

A 4 I don’t find any. 

Q. Now of course we are all immersed in it, but do you think that in 
the days of the Mahabharata or in the days of Akbar there was much com- 
munal ism ? 

A. No, but to a Mussulman if the poster says a Mahabharata play is 
going to be shown to-day, T don't think he will go to that film. 

Q- Supposing it is a good story, the story of a faithful wife — take, for in- 
stance, Savitri’s life. I don’t know if you have seen it? 

A. No. 

Q . You know the story? 

A. No. 

Q. That is one of the defects of our education. We don’t get into 
touch with our own surroundings but we know all about the history of 
Greece and Rome. You have not heard about Savitri? 

A. No. 

Q. I am afraid you are taking a very gloomy view of Indian films? 

A, No. 

Q. I am sorry to see a young man like you do that. 

A. It may be only a difference of opinion. 
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Q. You don't think there is anything for instance in the life of the 
various riders here, not. immediately preceding, but say, about 200 or 300 
years ago, ancient history, — do you tnink such things will not be instruc- 
tive? I suppose you read about them: you v ill not ban students from 
reading about them? 

A. No. There is a difference between the educated and the uneducated. 

Q. Will you prohibit the uneducated classes from seeing such scenes? 

A. An educated person won’t mind it. but so far as the uneducated people 
are concerned they will not £o. 

Q . You see, for instance, we saw a film the other day, “ Leila Majnoon."' 
That is a well known story? 

.4. I know it. 

Q. What about a film like that, a film depicting that story? 

A . Tli at may appeal to the people. 

Mr. S eofjtj : We had an opera on that subject in Bengal and it was 
very popular. 

A. 1 cannot say, but as far as love stories are concerned the Frontier 
people will not like them ; they prefer adventure stories. 

Chairman : It is not a love affair in the sense of there being any passionate 
scenes. Anyway, you would rigorously exclude mythology, whether it be: 
Muhammadan mythology, Hindu mythology or Christian mythology. 

A. My impression is that it will lead to communal cinemas. 

Q. Nobody is forced to go to the cinema. Those who like it. will go. 
But. what is the objection? If a man sees a story he does not like is going 
to l>e shown, he can keep away. .But supposing you show a got»d Mussulman 
story — in Peshawar about HO or ( .*0 per cent, are Mussalrnans — why should 
they not enjoy it? And the Hindus if they don't like it, let. them keep aloof. 

A . In that case you will be dividing the present audience into two parts. 

Q. Only those who like may go. I have no preference for instance. I 
want to see a .good film, whether it be a good Muhammadan or a good 
Hindu story. There may be many like me. Those who like it can go. 

A. Wo have to take the case of the average Pathau up here. If he knows 
a Hindu film is going to be shown he won’t go. 

Q. There are Hindu films shown here from time to time and we have 
not heard of any trouble. 1 put the question specifically to the head of 
the <\ 3. D. and he told me there had been no trouble on account of 
Hindu-Muhammadan films. 

A. No. there has been no trouble. 

Q. Then what is your fear due to? For the last 5 or 6 years things 
are going on, Hindu-Muhammadan films are being shown and nobody has 
heard of any trouble. 

,4. But my impression is that to Hindu films more Hindus will generally 
ft°. 

Q. It may he more Hindus will go. Certainly you are right there. But 
what is> the harm? 

.4. No harm; hut if a Western film were shown in that case the audience 
consists of two sister communities. 

fc. Where is the sisterhood? When yon hold the view that one should 
be shown and not the other, I don’t see any sisterhood at all. 

A. I want both Western films and Indian films provided they do not. 
show any history or mythology. 

Mr. A coy if : The Arabian nights perhaps. Perhaps that might be popular 
both with Hindus and Muhammadans? 

A. Yes. 
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Chairman : I ftm afraid you are taking too pessimistic a view. I hope 
a young man like you will educate the people out of any such thinking. 
Then that is one thing you wanted to any, what else do you want to say? 

A . {foiihing else in particular. 

Colonel Crawford : You said you don’t go to the cinema. Why? You 
used to go as n student and you don’t go now. 

.4. In those days I never used to miss any cinema but now I go occa- 
sionally being busy otherwise. 

<J>. Is it due to being busy otherwise or do the films shown make no appeal 
to you? 

A. Yes, the pictures shown near the Cabuli Onto in the Imperial Cinema 
are not good; so I have to go to the Cinema do Paris which is in the 
cantonment and means a lot of trouble getting there. 

Q. You live near the Cabuli Gate? 

A. I live inside the city, so when I do tyaar of a good cinema 1 do go 
there. 

Q. Your general complaint against exhibitors is that they are not giving 
you good stuff. You say it is an innocent entertainment. Do you think 
we should do anything about the captions being written in the vernacular — 
would that assist the audience. 

A. It wQuld. 

Q. Have you any particular complaint to make about Indian films beyond 
what you said to the Chairman? 

A. The acting is no good and the scenes are generally no good. 

Q. You think the st-ories are not good. 

A. I cannot say about the stories, but T mean the make-up and the 
technique is no good. 

Q. I was interested in what you said to the Chairman but don’t you 
think that we have got to provide entertainment to suit the tastes of all 
persons ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well is there any harm in showing a Hindu mythological film, we 
will say, for this week, and a Muhammadan one for the latter half of 
the week ? 

*1. Jin that case you see my impression is that you will be dividing the 
present audience into two parts? 

Q. On the occasions when you show' these particular films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well what about the European audience? Are you going to have 
anything for them particularly? 

A. My answers generally relate to the cinemas outside the Cabuli Gate. 
As far as Europeans are cqpcarned I think they are having good stuff. 

Q. Are the films sjhqwn to them of general interest to Indians as well? 

A. To the educated classes. 

Q. Educated classes only? Then can you divide your cinemas into two 
— educated for' one class and uneducated for another. 

A. The cinemas outside the Cabuli Gate are generally frequented by the 
uneducated and most of the educated go to the Cinema do Paris. 

Q. What you are really saying is that the exhibitor in his own interest 
has got to give the audience the type of story which they will iSe and 
you particularly stand for stories of adventure, I presume, and comic 
films? 

.4. Yes, adventure and comic films. 

Q. Comic and adventure films are the types of .films which in your 
opinion draw' audiences and if the exhibitor wants to make money those i»re 
the types he should supply? 
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A . Yes. 

Q. Have you been to the West, to England? 

.1. No. 

<*>. What do you think of the Western films? Is that your impression 
of what life is like in America? 

A. Ye,:. 

Mr. Green; J just want to carry on a little further this question of 

different classes of audiences and f he danger of dividing them. I fake 
it first of all one can divide audiences by religion, by race, by province, 
by education, by age — that is five distinct classes, and it you take all the 

permutations and combinations of that it will give you fill or more different 

Kinds of audience. You tak«- tin- Muhammadan, lie may he Irom the 
W'est I’n hit mr, hr may be from Jiuinba\ or [Madras; as you probably know 
he different. 

('hmrthmi: In Madras lie does not know a word ol Hindustani. 

Mr. Green : The Madras Muhammadan often knows no Hindustani 
except the word li Hni ’ '? He may be literate or illiterate; be may be 

semi-educated ; lie may be a baby in arms or lie may be 10 years ol nge r 
or 20 or SO. So in any audience you get various classes. Col. Crawford 
has already suggested that by bi-weekly change of films you may please two 
main sections, the Hindus and flic Muhammadans. What is your objection:* 
You say it will divide the audience. Do you mean the cinema owner won t 
get as big an audience and will Jose money, or that it will perpetuate the 
differences between two sections of the community? 

A. My answer is to start with from the point of view of the cinema 
exhibitor but it is mainly from the point of view ol an Indian. 

Q. From the social and national point of view V 

A . Yes, jroru a hoi* i id and national point of view. 

Q. But if differences exist, is the cinema going to aggravate those 
differences ? 

J. Yes, f hat is my impression ; the difference may be made greater. 

Q. Let us get that quilc clear. I, although imt an Indian, am extremely 
interested in seeing an Indian film and unless they very grossly caricature 
my own people I. would see them with greater interest even than films 
of niv own people because it is something that I don’t know a^ well. You 
have no objection to Indians seeing representations of Western civilisation 
and Western life? 1 beg your pardon, you said you bad no objection to 
educated Indians seeing them. l)o von object to uneducated Indians also 
.seeing them? 

1. Yes. 

Q. Why? Because it is bad for their morals? 

.1. No; the morality is there- 

Q. Then what is your objection to their seeing it? 

.4. My objection is that the present audience will be divided into two 
parts. 

Q. J am talking about an illiterate audience seeing a Western film? 

A. They cannot, follow it properly, 

Q. But why do you object to their seeing it if they are willing to pay 
their 4 annas for seeing a film they cannot follow? 

A. They cannot take Western life in its proper light. 

Q. You mean they misunderstand it? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. But what harm does it do them? 

A. No harm to them. 

(J. Then whom does it do harm to? 
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.1. In mv opinion it is harmful to the nationality whose life is shown 
there. 

Q. I see. but if that nationality does not object, then 1 think you won’t, 
object ? 

A. Then it is all right. 

( t K Do you think it is quite impossible to get Indian films of universal 
appeal? The Arabian Nights has been suggested. in fact wo have soon 
a film on Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp before a large Muhammadan 
audience which seemed very popular. 

.1. My answer on this question related specially to history and mythology. 
As far as stones which are eouiiiiou to both emmn unities mv concerned, they 
are not object 'enable. 

(J. Well lei me take the case of a purely Hindu subject, the Malta- 
Mia rata. 1 take it if is possible to get many tales from that. 

C/ia'u man : 1 suppose you have read the Mnhnhharat ? 

Mi. h’rtrn; Supposing it is possible to gel one which would not oifend 
Muhammadans, would they not he prepared to -ee it? 

.1. At the present moment the tension between the two communities 

is so great that an uneducated person would decline to see a picture if 
lie knows it is going to he a Hindu story. 

As the (. -huirinan pointed out, if lie does not go to the cinema, it 
won't hurt either r 

A . No. 

1J. You agreed with the Chairman that it would be a good thing to 

have classes for acting as part of the college course:" In this province 

who would join those classes" Would you yourself join such a class? 

A Of coui^c. in my college dins 1 did take part in a Shakespearean 

drama. 

(J. Thai was probably for the sake of your education? 

.1. It was a course in mv < nllege days. 

fh Hut would you ’nave been prepared to join a class with the definite 
idea of becoming a prof c.-sional act or? Do you think many people in this 
province would join such a class if one is opened? 

.1. I don’t think so. 

(J. Of course, I need not ask you whether any ladies would join? 

.1 . Oh. no. 

Mr. X c <t<) n : 1 think you said that the audience liere generally like films 
in which there is n lot of excitement and stories of adventure. Hut is there 
not enough excitement already among the people in this province? Is it 
always .safe to .show them pictures of excitement which you say would appeal 
to the people most? 

.1. Yes, certainly they would like such pictures. 

Q. Hut should we add to the excitement that already exists here in the 
people ? 

A. Where is the harm? 

Q. Take a film in which men and women are tortured. We saw one 
such film only yesterday. It might be quite harmless if it were shown 
elsewhere. — but having regard to the natural aptitude of the men of this 
province, do you think such films can be safely shown or ought to he 
shown here, 1 mean films depicting abduction and torture of men and 
women ? 

.4. T think they can he shown here, because the consequence is generally 
good, because the girl abducted is rescued, and in that way it will help 
people here. 

Chairr**i: You don’t mind their learning new methods of torture? 

Mr. Green: Perhaps they know them already! 
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Mr. Neogy : Can yon imagine any subject of local interest in this province 
Which might form the subject of a good film and which would be unobjec- 
tionable from your point of view? 

A. 1 cannot think of any at the moment. 

Q. Do you think if a film were to depict Alexander’s invasion, — and this 
particular province, I believe, has got many associations connected with 
that event, — that would be objeotionable from your point of view or from 
anybody’s point of view? 

A. Hindus will object to that, because the Hindu Rajas fought the battle 
with Alexander on tbe frontier. 

Mr. G rent : In England we should not object to a representation of the 
Norman conquest in 1066? 

A. There the people are educated. 

Chairman : Here they are brought up in a communal school. 

Mr. Nfoyy : Don’t you think the films depicting stories from the Maha- 
bharnta depicting certain virtues, chastity, obedience and so on, not neces- 
sarily having anything to do with any religious dogma, would appeal to 
the Muhammadans here? 

A. They will. Simply because those stories are taken from the Maha- 
bharat will not necessarily moke them unpopular. 

Q. T am very glad to hear that. So you think the subjects that would 
be objected to would be those which would have some connection with reli- 
gious teaching, and as for the rest they won’t be objected to? 

A. 1 am afraid 1 shall have to repeat my remarks. 

Chairman: When I was telling you about Savitri, it was about the devo- 
tion of a wife to her husband. 

.4. It may appeal to Muhammadans. 

Mr. N cot fit : Therefore it depends upon the particular storv, is it not? 
Vou cannot all at once say that no story which would appeal to a Hindu 
Would appeal to a Muhammadan? 

4. No. 

Chairman : May I know r if you have ever read in a school w r here there 
were Hindu boys also or have you always read in a communal school? 

.4. I re#d in Government school where there were Hindu, Sikh and 
Mussulman boys as well. 

Q. I suppose they got on w r ell together? 

4- We us^d to fret op well, but I cannot say anything about the present 
state. 

Q. Jn your time all .boys wore getting on \\ell as boys. Did you ever 
think that this was a Mussulman boy and the other was a Hindu boy 
and so on? That idea never entered your head? 

A. No. 

Q . Therefore such schools are now’ in existence? 

A. Yes. 


Orel EjrMenoe at RMPAL 61*6*1, -Honotary Mungjff, 

PffhWK, op the 1st .December 1927. 

Chairman : You are an Honorary Munsiff in Peshawar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What does it mean? Do you have any civil jurisdiction? 

A. *It paeans a Civil Judge, an Honorary Civil Judge. 

Q. ITp to what amount can you dispose of suits? 

A . Up to Rs. 1,000. 
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<?. How many Honorary Munsiffs are there in Peshawar? 

A. I am the only one. 

Q. Was there an Honorary Munsiff before you? 

1. Yea, one man is always appointed as Honorary Munsiff in addition 
to the paid man. 

Q. You are attached to his court, I suppose. Is there a District Munsiff 
also here? 

A. We have got three munsiffs here,, one is the Senior Munsiff, the 
second is Additional Munsiff and the third is an Honorary Munsiff, and 
I have got pecuniary jurisdiction to the extent- of Its. 1.000. I can try 
suits relating to property and so on. 

Q. How long have you been a Munsiff? 

A. Since 1921. 

y. 1 suppose you are a graduate? 

.4. I am only an undergraduate, 
y. Are you a native of Peshawar? 

A. Yes, 1 arn also a Municipal Commissioner, 
y. Do you go to the cinema much? 

A. 1 go often. 

y. Do you go to the city cinema or to the cantonment cinema? 

A. 1 go to both cinemas. 

y. You like ihe cinemas, 1 suppose. What sort of films appeal to you 
most ? 

.4. Historical films and dramas. I don’t like the big fighting scenes or 
the serin is. 

y. When you say dramas, what s<-rt <»f dramne* do you like? 

.4. Any good dramas which would finish in a day. 

y. Do you see many films where passionate love scenes are shown f 

.4. I have not seen any. 

y. Are there many such shown here? 

A- No, very seldom such films are shown here. 

y. Do the mass of the people, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, lik* 
such things? 

.4. Yes, the educated classes like such things, 
y. .1 am asking you about the uneducated classes? 

A. They like serials, because they cannot grasp the plot in one day f 
but by see i rig the picture once it produces some effect on them and they 
talk about it outside and then again they come and see the same play 
once or twice. 

y. l)o the uneducated classes like daring feats and things of that sort? 

A. Yes. 

y. Do you think the Indian films are becoming popular? 

A. Yes. 

y. Have you seen many Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

y. Depicting both Hindu life and Musulrnan life? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose they are fairly popular with the people of Peshawar? 

.4 Generally when such films are shown, the cinema theatres are 
crowded. 

Q. Do you yourself go to such shows? 

A. Yes, 
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<?. I suppose you are not satisfied with the technique of the Indian films? 

A. There are not good actors in the Indian films, and the photography 
also is not good. 

Q . But all the same, people like Indian films? 

.4. Of course, they do. But Indians have taken up the film producing 
industry only quite recently, and considering the fact that it is only 
about 6 or 7 years since this industry has been taken up by Indians, the 
standard they have attained so far is very good. 

Q. I suppose the Indian pictures you see here are mostly from Bombay? 

.4. Yes, they are from the Madan, Kohinoor and Krishna Companies. 

Q. Have you seen any social dramas in the Indian films? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Apart from mythological or historical?? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, the one called “ The Telephone Girl "? 

A. I have seen i£ The Telephone Girl M . 1 have also seen the film 
about, the man who sold his daughter to a saith. They are both good films. 

Q. Is it liked here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the mode of dress copied in the Bombay films or in 
the Madan films makes any difference in the popularity of the films here? 

.4. The difference in dress does not count much here. 

Q. Do you think some effort should be made to encourage the Indian 
film industry? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Would you advocate a quota system compelling every cinema to show 
some percentage of Indian films? 

1. T would. 

Q. I don’t mean every Indian film, but approved films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The percentage to grow huger and larger as the industry improves? 

.4. Yes. 

Q - I)o you think there is any chance for the film industry to thrive hero 
in this province? Do you think people will produce films in this province? 

A. Not for the present at any rate. 

Q. Till they know it is a paying proposition in other provinces, they 
will not, but once they know that it is a paying thing they will take 
it up? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the class of pictures shovrn here? Hove they 
any demoralising effect on the people? 

A. No, but the films that come here are not of a good class, because 
there is no competition in the city. There is only one cinema in the city 
and thev don’t show good pictures. Therefore the people have to be satis- 
fied with anything that they get. 

Q . You think there must be more cinemas? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the general tone of the films that you get here? 
I mean are you satisfied with the censorship? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t think any evil effect is produced by the cinema in your 
province? 
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A. There is one kind of film which produces a bad effect, I mean films 
dealing with crime, showing how thefts are committed and so on. Generally 
the population of this place has got much excitement already, and so the 
exhibition of films depicting thefts and crime are likely to have a harmful 
effect, 

Q. We have been told by the Chief of the C. I. I). here that he does 
not think that the films have any demoralising effect in that direction? 

A. That is my own idea. 

Q. You think it may have a demoralising effect, but you don't speak 
from any actual experience? 

*4. I heard that some of the thefts which are committed are directly 
due to the influence of the cinema, like going tip the pipes and so on. 

Q. Otherwise you are satisfied with the films shown here? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Have you been to the west? 

.4. No. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the sort of story which is depicted in Indian 
films, 1 mean the social dramas and so on? Do you think they appeal to 
the people ? 

A . Those films which 1 have seen were quite good. The only defect is 
that their technique is not quite good. 

Q. Now, is there anything particular that you want to say? I suppose 
you have seen our questionnaire? 

.1. I have nothing more to say. 

( t >. You think the cinema is growing more and more popular with the 
people and you think it is an amusement which ought to be encouraged? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. What about educational films? Should they be shown in schools 
and colleges, also films dealing with Agriculture, Public Health and so on? 

.1. 1 would like that sort of thing to be introduced. It is necessary to 
educate the people of this province by means of the cinema. Students in 
schools and colleges would certainly like to see such films. 

Q. Therefore, you think that some effort should be made by Government 
to produce such films? 

.4. Yes. 

Mr. Neoyy : Have you seen Hindu mythological films here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On those occasions did you find any considerable Muhammadan 
audience ? 

A. I generally find a Muhammadan audience there. 

Q. What will be their proportion, roughly, when a Hindu mythological 
film is shown? 

.4. I think about 70 per cent. Muhammadans and 30 per cent. Hindus. 
There is no falling off of the Muhammadan audience when a Hindu mytho- 
logical film is shown. 

Q. Have you ever heard any complaint about such films? Have you 
ever heard the Muhammadan audience say that they should not see a Hindu 
film? 

A, Of course, some uneducated people outside the theatre always say 
that they should not see a Hindu film. 

Q. Do they themselves go to the cinema? 

A. I don't think so. 

Q. Those who try to dissuade the others from going don’t go to the 
cinema themselves ? 

A. They don't go themselves. 



Owl Evidence of Mr. NOOK HUSAIN JUKI, Heed Mtter. Govern* 
masit High Softool, Martkui, on Thntatay, the 1st Oeoeinber 1927. 

('h airman : You are the Head Master of the Government High School^ 
Alar dan P 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is what you call Hoti Mardan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen our questionnaire ? 

A. Yes, but I have not been able to answer all your questions. 

Q. I suppose you hare no cinemas in Mardan ? 

.4. No, none. We have one at Nowshera Cantonment, which is about 15 
miles from Mardan. 

(). I suppose it is more or less inaccessible to the people of Mardan? 

A. Yes. 

Have long have you been in Mardan? 

A. For about one year. Before that I was at KoTiat. Even in Kohat 
there is no cinema. Before going to Kohat 1 was in Peshawar. 

Q. When was that? 

A. That was in 1922. 

Q. For how many years were you here? 

,4. For 3 years. 

Q. Have you travelled to Europe or America? 

.4. No. 

Q. Where do you see cinema shows? I suppose you saw them in Pesha- 
war and Lahore? 

A. Yes, J was educated in Lahore. 

Q. When did you leave school? 

A. 1 left college in 1999. that is before the cinema days. But I pay 
occasional visits to Lahore as 1 belong to the Punjab. 

Q, 1 suppose you believe in the him as a good instrument of education 
generally? 

.4. It is, to a certain extent. 

Q. Won’t you use the him in your school? 

A. But the benefits to he derived from the films can ns well be derived 
from the magic lantern slides, and they would serve the same purpose. 

Q. Have you seen any catalogue of educational films produced in Ame- 
rica or Germany ? 

.4. No. 

(>. Have you seen the films which Patel «fe Co. supply? 

A. No, 1 have not heard of them. 

So you are not in touch with educational films? 

A . No, I am afraid not. 

Nor do you read any magazines dealing with films as a means of 
education ? 

.4. As a matter of fact, sufficient attention has not been drawn to this 
industry so far. 

(>. I suppose yon are not aware that Germany and America produce any 
amount of educational films? 

A. I am not aware of it. 

Q. I thought when you said that magic lantern slides would serve the 
same purpose as the cinema films, you had some knowledge of the educational 
films 



A . I meant to say that the cinema film arrangement is more elaborate 
and expensive than the magic lantern slides, and that bpth would serve the 
’same purpose. 

Q. Anyway, you have not seen any educational films or films dealing 
with public health and so on? 

A. No. But I have seen the ordinary films that are shown in big towns 
like Peshawar and Lahore. 

Q. I suppose your students have no chance of seeing any cinema? 

A. No, none. But sometimes travelling cinemas visit our place, and 
they give shows once a week. They stop there for a day or two and give 
shows, because Mardan is not a big place. 

(,1 You said you see the cinemas occasionally when you come to Peshawar 
or Lahore once or twice a year? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So you have hardly bestowed any thought upon the potentiality of 
the film either as an educational factor or as a means of spreading know- 
ledge, as you say that public attention has not been drawn to this industry 
suffic ient ly ? 

A. Since the receipt of your questionnaire l have thought over this 
'question. 

Q. Do you tli ink that educational films should be produced here? 

A. Of course, if they are of educative value, they will be useful, hut 
they will not be of any use if we get films of the type that are now 
shown in big cities like Lahore. 

Q. You don’t want them to l»e shown in schools or colleges? 

A. No. 

Q. What is your objection to the type of film that is shown? 

A. Excuse me, Sir, they are a hit vulgar. They don’t conform to the 
standard of mortality which, especially, educational people would like to see 
in their pupils. There are too many vulgar scenes. 

Q. What do you mean by vulgar scenes? 

A. Thrilling and sensational scenes; exaggerated scenes. 

You don’t like daring scenes to be shown? 

A. They are exaggerated scenes. A man falling from five storeys and 
tiot breaking his bones. They are unrealistic. 

Q. You mean they should not be shown to children? 

A. To children, and even to adults. 

Q. Adults also? 

A. By adults I mean college students. 

*<?. ^hey should not see motor car tricks? 

A. That they can see in the circus. 

Q. Bpt you very opldorn get the circus here. 

A. Peshawar people have got many chances of seeing the circus, not 
th© Mardan people. 

Q. Do you go to any theatres? 

A. No, Sir. 

Col. Crawford: So a travelling cinema goes every ireek to Mardtoa? 

A. No, once a year, very rarely. 

Mr. Green: Do you use the magic lantern pt all in your school? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And that is popular? 

A . Very popular. The boys like it very much. 

Q. What kind of subjects? 

A . Geographical subjects — the habits and customs of other nations. 
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Q- Tf the cinema could be made no more expensive wouldn't your boys, 
instead of seeing magic lantern slides showing other countries, like to see 
the representation of some moving pictures? 

.4.. Of course that would be very nice. 

(h Your objection is to the expense in the first instance and you are 
not sure you can gel suitable films. 

A. At present they are not suitable. Tf suitable films are available they 
would be very instinctive. 

(J. You would welcome presumably a supply guaranteed by Government 
and the educational authorities as being suitable — if it was approved by 
vour own department? 

A. That would be very nice, Sir. 

Mr. .Y nun/; When did any travelling cinema visit Mardan last? 

.1. It was in September last. 

Q. And you had a few shows there? 

A. Yes. sir. They allowed concessions to the boys and the school allowed 
toys to go there. 

(J. So ii was very popular with the boys? 

A. So far as the selling of the tickets in the school went, it was not 
very popular. But the boys got their tickets from the booking office of 
the *ho w ? 

(J. How? 

A. The Proprietor distributed a certain number of tickets in the school. 
But that sale was not very eonsidera hie. Then later the boys went oi them- 
selves. 

tj. So tin* students went, in considerable numbers? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. What kind of pictures were shown? 

.1. The usual kinds you find in Peshawar. 

Q. Are Indian pictures at all shown in travelling cinemas? 

A. No, Sir, they are all western films. 

( t h And they appeal to the audience there? 

.1. Of course they enjoy the movements and the action. They see these 
tilings so seldom that they go to it out of curiosity. 

<>. Have you yourself seen an Indian picture? 

.1. No, Sir. 

Oral Evidence of Mr. J. H. TOWLE, M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, North-West Frontier Province, on Thursday, the 1st 
December 1927. 

f'hdinnuH : You are the Director of Public Instruction of the Frontier 
Province ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. How long has this province had a separate Director of Public In- 
struction ? 

A. Since about 1911. 

(J. And how' long have you been in the Province? 

.4. 1 have been here since 1922. 

Q. Were you in the Punjab before? 

A. I was nearly 3 years in the Punjab and I6J years at Aligarh. 

Q . 1 suppose you believe in the cinema as a useful method of instruction 
generally ? 

.4. Well, I may say at once that 1 have not been to a cinema performance 
ten times in the whole of my life. But looking at it from the point of 
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view of an educational machine, should say that I should agree at once 
with the view which was expressed^ by the Imperial Educational Conference 
this year that the value of the cinema as a machine for education is extremely 
limited. 

Q. You mean tor education iu schools? 

A. Yes. 

<?. But as a means of popular education? 

A. Oh that is another thing. As a means of spreading general knowledge 
amongst the general public, its potentialities arc distinctly greater, I should 
say. 

Q • lake, for instance, natural history, biology, zoology and such like 
subjects, you think the cinema as such . . . 

.1. 1 do not say it would he or no use, but its importance should r.ot 
be exaggerated at all. 

Q- Have you seen any of the educational films produced in Germany or 
America ? 

A. No. 

Q ■ J suppose you are not in charge of any mass education movement 
in this province? 

A. We have not been able to undertake it. 

<j). Visual instruction? 

A. We are too busy at present trying to educate children. 

Q. 1 suppose your province would welcome any films produced in that 
direct ion ? 

A. Yes, subject to a fairly rigorous censorship that the films do conform 
to Indian ideas and to the general requirements of decency, 1 should 
say that for mass education of the public popular lectures and popular 
demonstrations would he a good thing. Ami 1 would make use of two 
things if I had inv own way I would have, if it was possible, not only a 
cinema, but a broadcasting apparatus. 

(h So that experts may give lessons as it were? 

.1. They might work in correlation. The scheme that appeals to me iu 
particular is. the one that has been introduced as an cxpcrimetftal measure 
by the last Political Agent, in the Kurram valley. It has nothing to do 
with the cinema but it contains the same sort of idea, lie lias set up a 
receiving apparatus and has turned a room of the local school into a. sort 
of general public dub room which is lit up in the evening. People come 
in and hear Indian news broadcasted, and he was hoping that he would 
be able to get such news broadcasted as would be of interest and intelligible 
to the people in lii.s part of tin* world. 

(,>. Who broadcasts them? 

A. That 1 do not know. I gather it is Bombay, because he said that 
the Gujerati programme would not be of much use on the frontier. 

Mr. ('oahiHin: 1 have seen Urdu programmes. 

Mr. (i re an: The language difficulty is a big one with the broadcaster 
at present. But they have got a scheme in contemplation by which they 
will have transmission by long and short, waves, long waves being tor their 
own locality and the short waves for distant stations, in which case, of 
course, they might be more suitable for your purpose. 

A. Yes. The idea is being tried out, or was being tried out by him. 
i.e., the Political Agent. Kurram and it seems to me to be capable of a 
good deal of expansion. For instance, if you had it in the tahsil bead 
quarters, a large concourse of people sometimes would come in and a 
knowledge of the outside world would spread over the particular tahsil. 
Tt would be of great use if tahsil headquarters could be made the place, if 
there be enough" money, where programmes could be broadcasted. Tn addi- 
tion to these broadcasting programmes you could have selected cinema 
demonstrations. 



C h a irman ; Wh at about travel li ng c*i nemas ? 

A. Travelling cinemas ought to do very well. 

Mr. Neofjy; At Government expense or would people have to pay? 

•i' In this part of the world it would be at Government expense. They 
will have to he of an educational or practical character, for instance, on 
sugar cane, wheat growing, and on cotton as even a little cotton is grown 
in this part of the world, — and particularly on fruit packing. Then there 
are the co-operative credit societies. There is a system of cinema demonstra- 
tions already existing in the Punjab which is connected with the Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies. This might very well come into this province. 

('hau itmn : So far as schools and colleges are concerned, demonstrations; 
of a purely educational kind could be made? 

A. I think so. I do not know whether Mr. Noor Hussain gave you the* 
findings of the Imperial Educational Conference. 

Q. J do not think we heard it. 

.4. If I may, I can give you some information about it. This is the 
official report of our provincial delegate to the Imperial Educational Con- 
ference, to which we sent a delegate. It reads thus: “ Arrangements were 
made for delegates to see an exhibition of British educational films at the 
Blaekfriars Theatre and to visit the studios of il British Instructional Films ” 
at Surbiton on the 4th July. Mr. FT. R. Murray, Divisional Inspector, Board 
of Education, addressed the Conference on the uses to which the cinema can 
be put. He said that the claims made for it were excessive. The film, like 
the wireless service, is a mass method and its uwe is outside the main stream 
of educational movement. Ordinary pictures or lantern slides can do more 
simply many of the tilings which it is claimed should be done by the film. 
He thought the film might be used to convey information and for the purpose 
of revision, but it could never train the people in the art of thinking. Films 
for mass - audiences of school children intended to stimulate and broaden the 
child’s mind were more likely to succeed than the class room film. His 
view was confirmed by Mr. Tate. It was generally agreed that the possibi- 
lities of the cinema in schools were severely limited. At the conclusion of 
»he session on this subject a special meeting was held and the following 
resolution was carried unanimously : 

* That, this Conference, recognising the far-reaching educational influence 
of the cinema both inside and outside the school, on the one hand earnestly 
hopes that the competent authorities will take every possible step to prevent 
the display of demoralising films, and on the other desires to emphasise the 
importance of the production and use of wholesome and suitable films which 
will convey an accurate impression of the life and condition of all parts of 
the Empire.’ ” That is their resolution. Then there is something that the 
Hygiene people had to say. They say. — this is not exclusively their report, 
but their representatives to the Imperial Conference they say. (Reads). 

<*b Is this Mrs. Rolfe’s? 

A. Yes. This is a letter addressed by her to the members of the Educa- 
tion a 1 Co n fere n c© . 

Q. We have lteard enough of that. As regards the production of instruc- 
tional films of that sort, in pursuance of the suggestion contained there, 
do you think some effort ought to be made to produce such films in this 
country ? 

A. Subject to climatic and financial possibilities an effort should be made 
by all means. 

* <j). That will be helpful both for educational institutions .and for the visual 

instruction of the masses? 

A. I should say that the two classes of films ought to be kept rather 
severely separate, those for entertainment and spread of knowledge among 
the general public mid those for use in schools and colleges. 

Q. That is to sav. in the case of those for schools and colleges for general 
instruction you would advocate Government producing them themselves? 
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A . Either the Government or a thoroughly strong firm of educational film 
producing people who really know all about the technique and the particular 
kind of film which can be used in the class room, — I do not mean the kind 
of film which can be used from the moral point of view, but from the tech- 
nical point of view. 

Q. As regards amusement films, that is more a matter of policy as to 
how far Government should intervene in the encouragement and growth of 
such films in the country. We want your assistance more on the educational 
aide. You think the us© of the film for the class room is likely to be 
exaggerated P 

A. That seems to be the consensus of opinion, but personally, as I say, 
my knowledge of the cinema is so extremely limited that that opinion must 
be taken as secondhand. 

Q. From your experience do you think the cinema has any bad effects on 
the student population P 

A. That is very difficult to say. I should say the showing of films which 
are of an objectionable character — it need not go as far os being indecent — 
u bound to have a bad effect on them. 

Q. In the sense of demoralising them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, that would be so in the case of persons of impressionable age, 
whether in the east or the west? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you are not in a position to give an opinion as to whether 
censorship is adequate or not. 

A. 1 am afraid I am not. The inference one can draw from occasional 
references in the newspapers is to the effect that people have passed iu 
Bombay something which, say, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi or the 
Governor of the Punjab thinks unsuitable. 

Q. I think it is a wholesome rule with practical politicians not to take 
an exaggerated view of what appears in the papers. For instance, we were 
told very solemnly in. the “ Times ” of London that the kidnapping of Miss 
Ellis was due to the cinema. lint the police have never heard of any such 
thing at all. So that press people may imagine many things which practical 
people know . . . 

A. 1 have never hoard of such a suggestion. 

Nor did any of us hear it, but the Loudon Times gravely published 
that that was due to the cinema. I suppose you are not connected with the 
Industries Department? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you got any vocational classes in your schools? 

A. We made a proposal to the Government of India that we should be 
allowed to open a technical school. That was referred to the Industries 
Department, and at present we have got as far as the sanction of a grant for 
making an industrial survey of the province. We have approached the 
Punjab Government for help in finding ms an officer who is competent to 
■carry out the survey, and on his report some sort of action will be taken. 
No one can say yet what it is going to he. But so far as vocational classes 
attached to schools are concerned, there is one aided school at Nowshera, 
"26 miles away, which has an orphanage attached to it, and the school itself 
is largely composed of orphans. There they have a graduated course in 
tailoring and in carpentry, and the boys take one or the other. In another 
elementary sort of way, some of the boy scout troops in the province are 
taught local handicrafts, with the object simply to increase the general use- 
fulness of the scouts. 

Q. The reason why I asked you this question was this. It has been sug- 
gested that you might add a vocational class in one or other of tre Govern. 
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moiit educational institutions to give training to boys in acting, photography 
and such like things, with regard to the film industry? 

A. J would be inclined to say that it would be much better if you would 
substitute the word. “ college ,J for “ school ”, That would be quite a sound 
idea if you could secure adequate arrangements w ith some science department 
in a college. A far higher sc ientific knowledge is required than is attainable 
in a school, and it would be a waste of time and money to teach boys of 
the matriculation class. 

Q. You are aware that this province furnishes ample material for filming. 
\ou have fine scenery here, and also the type of people you have here are 
suited for the purpose. From that point of view, may 1 ask your opinion 
on the suggestion of adding a class of that sort in the collegiate institutions? 

•4. In this province we have only one college which teaches science, and 
that- is the Islamia College. It is an aided college. If, for instance, a con- 
sidered proposal were made and adequate financial aid were given, it might 
be possible to start such a class, f would not like to prophesy very much as 
to its chances of success. 

Mr. Green; You are referring to training men in acting P 

.4. No. What 1 was thinking of was the scientific side of the film industry 
and photography for the purpose. That really would be a class for a B.Sc*. , 
:<> attend if he wanted to take* up the making of films as a business in his 
after life. 

( 'fut.tr man : I suppose your province is not in a financial position to carry 
on the experiment itself without aid from Government? 

.1. No. In any case Government would have to give their sanction. The 
position at present is, we have a fairly substantial o-year programme and 
we are working on that. And it is an understood thing that except in cases 
of real urgency we stick to that programme till the end of 1931. 

Q. A fairly liberal grant you have had for education? 

.4. Yes, but there is a great, deal of leeway to be made up. 

Colonvl ('nnrford : You arc concentrating mainly on the education of 
children in what you say? 

A. Yes. 

if. In view of your difficulty in getting adequate finance to carry on your 
work, has it struck you that you could give a good deal of general education 
very cheaply through the film? 

.4. General education to children? 

Not exactly very young children, but people . . . 

.4. I do not say that the cinema is useless in schools, but it has very 
severe limitations in the class room. 

Q. Looking at it from the point- of view of the general endeavour to 
raise the general standard of education in the province among all classes, 
would you say that the cinema may provide a cheap method? 

.4. Yes. 1 would, but on some such lines as those 1 have suggested before, 
namely, that at reasonable centres, such ns tahsil headquarters, there should 
oe a subsidised arrangement for the display of suitable films. By suitable 
films I do not mean that they need always be technical. For instance, a sort 
of news gazette would very possibly he of the highest value. 

Q. T presume even healthy entertainment films, showing different types of 
iife, higher standards of life. 

J. It would be of great use. Films can be very easily worked on malaria, 
oholera and things of that sort, showing how these sicknesses come about for 
lack of certain precautions. 

Q. Are you sufficiently enthusiastic about it definitely to say that it is 
worth while our making some such recommendation? 

.4. Yon mean for this province in particular, or generally? 

Generally. 
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A. 1 think it would be a sound idea. As a matter of fact-, I have been 
•ut in the Punjab for quite a long time, but I gather that this is part 
of the machinery which the Rural Community Board in the Punjab is using, 
and it is a thing which is, I think, capable of tremendous expansion. 

Mr. ('out man : I just want to get the place of the film in education a 
little more clear in mv mind. It seems to me that the film could only he 
an adjunct to the other instruments of education. For example, would you 
agree that the real aim of education is to develop the power of thinking? 

A. Yes. It trains children to think and act as reasonable human beings. 

Q. And the film can hardly teach you how to think, it can only convey 
in format ion ? 

.4. Yes, in. what I should think, a pleasant form. 

Q. But the real instruments of education are the educational methods 
which you are now pursuing in schools, and the film cannot- possibly take 
their place? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It can only he an adjunct to that? 

A. 1 would class the film : : s an extremely useful subsidiary to it. 


♦Oral Evidence of Mr. M. ZIAUDDIN, Bar.-at-Law, Additional Public 
Prosecutor, Peshawar, on Thursday, the 1st December 1927. 

Chairman : You arc the Public Prosecutor? 

A. The Additional Public Prosecutor. 

Q. Barrister-at-law ? 

A Yes. 

Q. How many years did you stay in England? 

A . T stayed 3 years. 

Q. How many years have you been here at the Bar? 

A. About 'U years or 4 years. 

(,h 1 suppose y. -U go to ihe cinema niton? 

A. 1 do. 

(g. Do you live in the cantonment or in the city? 

.1 . In the cantonment now, but l wav li\ing in the city until last year. 

(J. Did you go to the cinema when you were in England? 

A. Yes. very often. 

Q . In London? 

A. In London: and also on the Continent sometimes. 

Q. Where do you go to the cinema here? 

A. 1 go both to The cinema in the city and the* cinema in the cantonment, 
but generally the cantonment. 

Q. It is nearer to you now? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think there is much difference between Western films shown 
in England and those shown here? 

.4. I do not think there much difference. 

Q. The same class of film is shown at both places? 

A. I wouldn't say the same class; in London they are of a better 
quality. 

Q. Quality yes, but the type of story, the mwics, etc.? 

.1. Yes, they are about the same. 

Q, Take, for instance, what they call passionate love-making scenes. 
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A. I don’t think there is any difference in that. 

Q. T mean the pictures shown here are not worse than the pictures shown 
in England, if they are bad at all? 

A . No, I don’t think so. 

Q . Of course you yourself don’t consider them bad? 

A. Ncx, I don’t consider them bad. 

Q . You think some knowledge is essential? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Do you think the cinema has any had influence in this part of the 
Country? 

A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q . Do you think it has a good influence? 

A. I don’t think so either. 

Q. Don’t you think it opens the eyes of the public to conditions in other 
parts of the world? 

A. Welt, as far as the illiterate classes are concerned they only consider 
it as a tamasha. 

Q. Still, they see how other people live and so on? 

4- They may understand something. 

Q. Although they may not he able to follow very much, still it opens their 
eyes to the possibility of higher living? 

A. I agree. In that sense it is a good influence. 

Q. I mean it widens their outlook? 

A. Certainly it does widen their outlook to a certain extent but not to a 
large extent. 

Q. Of course they are not able to take full advantage of what they see. 

A. That is it. 

^). What class of people generally frequent the cinema? 

^1. In Peshawar city or in the cantonment? 

Q. In Peshawar city? 

A. I should say about 20 to 30 are educated and the rest are all illiterate. 
Q. They belong to the masses. When you say “ educated ” do you mean 
the student population? 

A. The student population, clerks, lawyers and such like. 

Q. What class of films appeal to the illiterate class? 

A. I think the films in which there are cowboy stunts. 

Q. Action scenes, thev like those more? 

A. Yes. 

y. Do you think they care for love-making scenes, the illiterate classes? 
A. I think they like them but I don’t think they will miss them if they 
don’t see them. 

Q. They treat them with indifference? 

A. I mean they take pleasure in it. If they see in the end the hero 
embrace the heroine they clap their hands. 

Q . But if it turns out to be a tragedy? 

A. I don’t think they understand it. 

Q . Do you think the cinema, I mean Western films, shown here in your 
province have any effect on the minds of the illiterate class so as to make 
them disregard Western life or have any disrespect for Western life? 

A. No. 

Q. Of course, there must be some exaggeration on the film. You don’t 
take it as actual life? 

A. I don’t think there is any film in the world which shows actual life. 



Q. I mean you think that the illiterate people here, specially as you are 
dealing with what our friends would call in this part of the country, a 
furnace or something of that sort — do you think it has any effect on the 
minds of the people here — 1 have already asked you that question — generating 
any feeling of disrespect or disregard or contempt for the Europeans, either 
man or woman? 

.4 . No. 

Q . Now another aspect of the question is, take the youth of our country, 
— of course, ▼♦u class yourself amongst the youth or do you want- to class 
yourself as 

.1. Whatever you like to class me as, I am satisfied with it. 

Q. Now do you think that the Western films shown here have any 
demoralising effect on them, such as creating a taste for objectionable things? 

A. No. 1 don’t think so. I think that Indian theatres show worse things 
than Indian films. 

Q. You mean theatres in India or do you mean purely Indian theatres? 

.4. Purely Indian theatres. 

Q. What have you in mind, I don't know? 

A. In Peshawar we generally hare a theatre once a year or so, and 1 have 
been to some tamwifott there and 1 think the film has a much higher standard 
of morality than the theatre here. 

Q. I am sorry to hear that. I don’t know what is shown here, hut of 
course, in the matter of nudity? 

.4. There is no nudity. I have not seen any nudity on the screen either. 

y. Hut there are some things which are only an apology for clothing. 
Anyhow, I daresay you have seen passionate embracing and kissing on the 
film. 

.4. llut that sort of thing one sees also in Indian theatres. 

Q. Do they kiss on the stage? 

A. They don't kiss, hut the jokes which they pass between each other are 
just ns bad. 

Q. Oh ves, the jokes are sometimes vulgar. 

A . 1 think a kiss on the screen is not worse than a joke on the stage. 

Q. 1 do not want to disagree with you there. Rtill one is often told that 
these things have a demoralising effect on the youth of the country. Do 
you meet many college students and the youth who go to the cinema? 

.4. I don’t think they arc being demoralised by the cinema. 

Q. Is there any fear or risk of it? 

A . I don’t think so. 

Q. 1 suppose you have seen Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you like them? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not? 

.4. Because they show very had acting, very ugly actors and actress* t, and 
the plot is always bad. 

Q. You are right there. They cannot get the best women to act in our 
country for our screen. 

.4. But 1 don’t think much better of the actors, and the plot is very bad, 

I have always been disappointed whenever 1 have been to see an Indian film. 

Q. Naturally. 1 don’t know if you have seen the recent ones. There are 
some which may appeal even to educated peoyde. 

A. There may be, but I have not seen one. 

Q. But I suppose the Indian public care for these Indian films? 
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A. T don't think the Peshawar public care much for them. Perhaps if 
there was a religious drama, taken, say, from the Ramavana, the Hindus 
would be very keen on seeing it. Similarly if there was any drama from 
Muhammadan history, the Muhammadans would like to go, but they do 
not go because they like the film. 

Q. Rut. because they like the story and want to see it acted? 

A. Vos. Taking the Indian film as a film, I don't think there is anything 
good in it. 

Q. 1 don 1 * think they have developed a critical taste in that direction 

yet. 

A, Vnu are right, I agree. 

Q. Rut still we are told they attract large audiences these Indian films? 

A. Yes, on the first night: but then those who go on the first night, when 
they go hack never have a good word to say as far as I know. L am speak- 
ing mostly of the educated classes. 

Q Would you like to see the Indian film industry improved? 

A. Oh certainly. 

Q. And do you think that it should be encouraged also. 

A. Of course. 

Q. And would you approve of such an idea, that in order to encourage the 
film industry a gradually increasing percentage of Indian films should be 
compulsorily shown in the cinemas — a certain percentage? 

,4. 1 don’t know. I think that would he sending money into the pockets 
of people who make bad films. 

Q. But would it not encourage them to make hotter films? 1 will put 
it to you like this — a certain percentage of approved films passed by a board, 
not of art critics but of ordinary people like you and 1. will you approve 
of a quota system like that being enforced in that case? 

.4. Yes. 

(>. And do you think there is any chance of the film industry taking 
root in this province as an indigenous industry? 

A. We are very backward. 

(J. Still you hope to rise? 

.4. We will think of it then, but at present 1 don’t think there is any 
hope. 

Q. Notwithstanding your natural advantages of scenery and the make 
up of the people? 

A. Yes, we have those advantages hut there is no capital. 

Q. Do you think there is any acting genius in the people of your province? 
Do you think they will do well for the screen if they are trained? 

.4. They might. 

Q. And what do you suggest should be done; do you think anything 
should be done by Government to encourage the growth of the Indian in- 
dustry ? 

A. Yes. I think if our boys were sent America it would be a good thing. 

Q. To study the technique? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been in Germany at all? 

A . Yes, I have been in Germany. 

<*• ! 

<?. They say Germany produces some very good films. 

A. In the days when I was there there were not so many big firms. 

Q. Was that some time ago ? 

A. In 1922-23. 

Q. I suppose you advocate the introduction of educational films for mass 
education and also for school education? 
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-4. Yes, certainly. 

Q . You think Government should produce such public utility films f 

A . Of course. 

Q. Have you been to any studio at all when you were in Europe? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. Suppose you send students abroad for getting the technical training, 
do you think they will meet with a good reception in the States and other 
places. 

.4. I don’t know. 

Colonel Crawford : I have only one question to ask. The Chairman has 
brought out most of the things I wanted to ask you about ; but I noticed 
you said that Hindu audiences will go to Hindu mythological plays and 
Muhammadan audiences to Muhammadan plays. A witness this morning 
suggested to us that if we should develop the indian film industry on those 
lines — that is, by the production of mythological pictures — it would operate 
to maintain the existing cleavage between the communities. What is your 
opinion of such a suggestion? 

A. Well, if the films are such in which they show a fight between Hindu 
and Miibmnmadans. it will have that effect. 

Q. T don't mean that. T mean where a film is solely for Hindus and 
a nether solely for Muhammadans, you gradually get a separation of your 
audience; the Hindus go one night, the Muhammadans go on a different 
night. They don't mix. The idea he gave me was that it was a possible 
clanger. 

A. T don’t think it is a danger because the mythology is different ; and the 
production of mythological films would not increase it. 

Chairman : You think Muhammadans would not go to see Hindu inytho- 
logy. 

A. They do. 1 have been to some myself. 

Q.~ And there are several Muhammadans like that? 

A. Yes. 

Colonel Crawford: They will draw, that is your opinion P 

*1. Certainly they wdll draw. 

Mr. Green: I was interested in your statement that the virile population 
of this province do not put much store by love-making scenes. They like a 
happy ending, 1 understand? 

A. Of course, they do. 

Q. The rest does not move them at all? Your point is they simply regard 
it as part of the story but possibly not an essential part? 

A. Not necessarily a very essential part. 

Q. And you don’t think that has any effect on the younger members of 
the audience who are of an impressionable age? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Less effect than bad jokes sometimes have? 

A. Yes. 

OnU Evidence of Baba NARINJAN SINGH BEDI, B.A., Ja&rdar 
and Headmaster, R. B. S. Kanshi Nand Sanatan Dharam High 
School, Peshawar, on Thursday, the 1st December 1927. 

Chairman: You are the Headmaster of the Sanatan Dharam High School? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been here. 

A. I have been here in the school for 10 years. 

Are you a native of Peshawar? 

II K 
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A, No, but I have been here for the last 20 years. 

Q. Which is your native place. 

A. I belong to the Gurdaspur district, but I have become a' resident of 
this place and my brother is also here. 

Q. Your family has settled here ? 

4. Yes. 

Q. You stay in the city? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your school is also in the city? 

A. You. 

Q. Ts it a big school? 

A. Yes, it is a flourishing school. 

Q . What is the strength of the school? 

A . About (KX) boys. 

Q. Are there also any Mussulman boys in the school? 

A. One-third are Muhammadan bo\s. 

Q. And you teach up to Matriculation. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do urn call it here? The School leaving examination? 

4. University examination, school leaving, as well as Matriculation. We 
prepare boys for both. 

Q . T suppose most of the hovs — what, percentage of your hoys go to the 
college course? 

A. About 0*0 per cent, because we have got two colleges at Peshawar and 
it is very easy for them to pass the Matriculation and similarly to pass the 
B.A., so they go to college. 

Q. And do you go to the cinema often? 

A . 1 have been to the cinema. 

Q. Pretty frequently? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which? Tin- city cinema? 

A. Yes, because it is very near our institution. 

Q , Your hoys also go. 

A. They do. 

Q. You have been going to the cinema for some years since its institution? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do \oii find am improvement in the films being shown hero to-dav? 

.1. There is a great improvement because formerly there were 3 
cinemas at one time in the city quite close to each other. The Imperial 
Cinema showed good films while the others had rubbish. Therefore they had 
to close down and now only one cinema, the Imperial Cinema, is there and it 
is showing very good films. 

Q. What do you mean by rubbish? 

A. Well, they did not exhibit very interesting films because here in 
Peshawar people like much acting lighting and therefore they appre- 
ciate those films which exhibit them. 

Q. You are talking of Western films now? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do people care for any of these social dramas where there is love- 
making, this, that and the other? 

A. They do like them but in certain cases they may have a bad effect as 
well because some of the emotional and passionate love scenes misrepresent 

Western life. 
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Q. In your opinion it does or may have that effect? 

.4. It may ha\ r e. I cannot say definitely- There is no specific inst atute 
that it does. 

y. Apart from that, what is the fear you have in mind ? 

A. Well, at least it misrepresents Western civilisation to a certain 
extent because in comparison with Indian civilisation people may have a 
bad opinion of it. 

y. People have not many opportunities of seeing the Westerner’s actual 
life? 

A. No, because this province is very backward. 

y. They don't- come into contact with Western people as much as at 
-Lahore for instance? 

A. Yes, very few of them do so. The people are not so educated, very 
few of them go to foreign countries. 

y. In that wav you think they may misunderstand Western ways? 

.1. Yes, 1 am definite about that. On posters sometimes they show 
very objectionable pictures such as the hero and heroine kissing, and they 
were objected to. 
y. By whom? 

A. By the public. 

y. And then what happened? 

Am Now they don’t show them. 

Q. When did this happen? 

.4. 1 think about 2 years back. There were certain posters like that, the 
dbero and heroine were shown kissing and embracing each other, 
y. And people did not like it? 

A. No, they did not like that, 
y. And that was afterwards dropped? 

.4. Yes, dropped, they are no longer exhibited. 

y. You mean tlu- audience objected the people in the cit\ objected? 

.1 . Yes, certainly. Before even ladies attended the cinema and they 
reserved some davs for them. That also was dropped, because there was a 
great cry by the. people that females should not be sent t«> the cinema 
because it is a Muhammadan province and Muhammadans and others might 
have teased the females there. We have a number of social service societies 
here and they issued posters against females going to cinemas. 

y. You mean propaganda was carried on not to allhnv the ladies to go? 

A. Yes, and now no females attend the cinema, although formerly it 
used to bo a great attraction for the ladies. 

y. wh at is the objection? Do you mean fear of misrepresentation? 

.1. Moreover, side by side with those dramas like the Birth of Sri 
Krishna they might have shown these love-scenes. 

y. They thought there was a risk of their seeing those posters? 

.A. Yes. 

y. Now those posters are not allowed ? 

A. No. 

Q. You don’t see any objectionable posters or hand bills now-a-days? 

A. No. 

y. Do your boys go to the cinema? 

.1. Some of them do. 

Q. Do you notice any effect on them? 

.4. Nothing worth mentioning, 
y. Either good or bad? 

.4. I cannot say. J hare not noticed. 

M 2 
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Q. Do you think there is any impression, good or bad, on the boys who 
go to the cinema. 

A. No, mostly high class boys go. 

Q . You don’t think it has any effect on them that you have noticed? 

A. No. 

Q. Now, the films most exhibited here, what are the v ? Love-making 
scenes ? 

A. They are also exhibited sometimes but people here like much fighting 
and also some Indian films like “ Turki Hoor " arid “ The Thief of Baghdad.” 
Those films attracted a great audience although the rates were increased by 
the exhibitors. 

Q. Do you think Indian films are improving in their make-up? You 
have seen them now for some years. 

A. They are improving. It depends upon supply and demand. People 
now like them, therefore the get up is also improving and should be better. 

Q. Now do you want to encourage Indian films? 

A . Certainly. 

Q. Do you think Government should take steps to improve them? 

A. .1 think it should better In* left to private agencies. Government 
might help them. 

Q. What sort of help do you think Government should give them? 

A. Financial help as well as in providing experts. 

Q. To give the necessary training either by scholarships or getting out 

experts ? 

A. Yes, because the industry is still in its infancy and unless Govern- 
ment helps private enterprises they cannot flourish. 

Q. Do you read much about educational films in other countries. 

A. I am not in touch with them but I am of opinion that if those films 

are introduced here for educational purposes it would he a great help. 

Q. In vour classes, for instance, would you like to use such films to 
illustrate the lessons? 

A . Yes, films throwing light on differot aspects of health and education. 

Q. When you teach a lesson you think you could give your lesson better 
with the aid of a film? 

A . Certainly that will help a great deal. 

Q. And you will he able to command the attention of the hoys better than 
■jfx merely a book lesson ? 

A. Yes, it will make them more attentive to their lessons. 

Q. If it is followed by a good plot and so on? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. It will be a vorv useful adjunct and make education effective? 

A- Quite so. 

Q. And would you like inch films to be produced in the country? 

A. Certainly, I am definite about that. It would he better produced in 

the country because Indians will be in a better position to show* Indian life 
and such things. 

Q. But if you have to deal with other parts of the world? 

A. I think that is a better way to help Indian civilisation by means of 

these films. 

Q . But I mean, for instance, you give a lesson in geography, if you deal 
with South Africa, do you think it would be useful to have a film dealing 
with South African life and all that? 

A. Tber* is no harm in that. 

Q. You put it only at that? Are there many people here who can write 

attractive stories P 
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A „ No, there are not many. 

Q. Either in the vernacular or in English? 

A. I cannot he very definite about it. because this province is very 
backward. 

Q. Notwithstanding that you say that about 60 per cent, of vour ho vs .-»• 
to college? " ^ 

.4. I am talking about the preparation of dramas and so forth. 1 may 
•ay that the Imperial Cinema. Company had arranged with Mad an Theatres, 
Ltd., to produce films in tins province. They have not begun work vet. 
They erected a building adjacent to their cinema theatre about three months 
ago. 

Q. Do you mean they have _ built a building or a studio for making films? 

A. I mean a studio is nearly ready for making films. 1 have got full in- 
formation about this because of the fact that these people were negotiating 
for a plot close to our school, aud they were willing to pay about Its. 10.000 
for a plot for 10 years. 

Q. You say that when Indian films like 14 Krishna Janma ” and other 
pictures are shown, they attract a large audience? 

A . Yes. 

Q . Both Hindus and Mu ham mad a us ? 

A. 1 cannot be definite about Muhammadans, but Hindus go in large 
numbers, and films like “ Turki Honr ” and “ The Thief of Baghdad 
attracted large numbers of both Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Q . When Hindu mythological films are shown, do Muhammadans also 
attend ? 

A. They do attend but not in large numbers. But if common films like 
social dramas and serials are shown, they attract large numbers of both 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 

y. Are you satisfied with the tone of the Indian pictures. — I don’t mean 
their technique, — but 1 mean their plot, story and so on? 

A. Their tone requires some improvement. 

Q. Are you satisfied generally with the censorship? 

A. I think it should be a little more rigorous. 

Q. In what respect ? 

A. In certain cases some objectionable films are shown, though they may 
not be objectionable from the Government point view. 

Mr. (irtt'ft : What do you mean by objectionable, we want to know that? 

A. Sometimes they exhibit emotional pictures. 

Chairman: You mean that you don’t want to have any kissing or love 
■cenes ? 

A. Yes. 

y. l)o you think the films will be attractive without kissing or love 
•cenes ? 

A. There is no harm in showing love scenes, but they should not be very 
emotional. Now-a-days people arc taking to western life. 

Q. Do vou think that such films would lead the people to adopt western 
life? 

A. Yes. 

Q . I suppose you belong to the Sanatan Dharma School and you want 
Hindu orthodoxy to be maintained and you don’t want any departure from 
that P 

A. Yes, you are right. 

Mr. Neogy: Are ywu a Sikh or a Hindu? 

A. I am both. I descend from Sri Guru Nanak, and I beloug to fch* 
•act to whi'd'i Baba Gurbaksh Singh Bedi belongs. He also belongs to my 

family. 
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Chairman ; Do you think if a class were opened in the collegiate course 
for training people in photography, it would attract students? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Would you attach it to a High School or to a College? 

A. It should he attached to a college, and not to a High School. 

Colonel Crawford : What is the average age of the youth of your school 
who goes up to the college*? 

A. About 15 or 16 .years. 

Q. You say that a certain number of bovs do go to the cinemas? 

A. Yes. 

Q • And you are not aware of any harmful effects? 

.4. 1 have not noticed any personally. 

Q. Do you notice any effects, not from the harmful point of view, but 
from the educational point of view? Do you notice them talking about 
the films they have seen ? 

A- They may be talking, but I have not heard anything. 

Q. 1 was interested in what you said about ladies not going to the 
cinema. What was the object of preventing the ladies from going to the 
cinema ? 

A* There is groat communal tension here, as you all know, and some of 
the ladies were once molested by Muhammadans on their way, and since then 
many ladies don’t care to go t-o the cinema. 

V- Wo it is mainly the fear of molestation that keeps them back and not 
because of any fear that the cinema will have any harmful effects on them? 

.1 . No, nothing of that sort. Once some ladies were molested on their 
way to the cinema. Ordinarily the cinema exhibitors have got proper purdah 
arrangements for them inside the theatre, hut on their way they were 
molested by Muhammadans once. Ladies usually go to see films like 
“ Snvitri n or “ Krishna Janma,” hut the fear of their being molested on 
fhe wav keeps them back. 

Mr. Green : You said kissing and passionate scenes were harmful? I 
suppose what you had in mind was you had no objection to such scenes 
being represented without any exggeration? 

A. That is what I meant. 

Q. 1 also gathered that you said that a kissing scene in itself was regarded 
by the people as indecent. 

.4. In the case of posters such things are objectionable. 

Q . Do you think that the posters are more demoralising than the films? 

A. Yes, because posters are read by a larger number of people, and some 
people may not he able to appreciate the meaning of the posters, whereas only 
those who actually go to the cinema show will be aide to see the pictures, 
and understand their significance. 

Q. If the posters demoralise the average man, why not the cinema films? 

A. In no way do the posters demoralise the people. 

Q. T suppose going to the cinema has not done any moral harm to the 
students of your school ? 

A. No. 

Q. D leaves the hoys quite unaffected in your opinion? 

A . Yes. 

Q. T gathered from you that public opinion is strong among cinema 
owners not to exhibit posters. That is extremely interesting. 

.4 . Y es . 

Q . The Chairman asked you a question about classes being opened for 
teaching cinema work and also for cinema acting. Do you think your 
tdhool boys would join such classes for learning cinema acting P Or rather, 
do you think that parents will allow their boys to take lessons in cinema 
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ciaeapt? 

4- I think tbare are some parents who would allow' their hoys to join 
•U#h classes. 

Q. I>o you think there are many such parents in this province? Is not 
the profession of cinema acting looked down upon here? 

A. I don’t think so, because people here are very fond of music. 
Peshawar is well known for singing anil music. I don't think there will be 
any toss of reputation if one becomes an actor. 

Q, In Bombay we were told that singing was regarded as a demoralising 
thing? 

A. As long as one confines himself to high class singing it is not regarded 
as demoralising. In fact, we teach singing to our boys in our schools and 
colleges and it is considered a recreation. 

Mr. Neogy: Your school is managed by a Committee, 1 suppose? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On that committee the Sanatan people are represented? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is religious teaching imparted to the boys of your school? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do the Muhammadan boys also attend any class for religious instruc- 
tion ? 

A . There is no separate arrangement for giving them religious education, 
but in that period they generally spend their time in the school library 
They are not allowed to go out. 

Q. Mythological stone** are also occasionally recited in such classes? 

A. Yes, hut those are taught only to Hindu hoys. 

Q. In the text-books for your boys I believe there arc stories dealing with 
the lives of distinguished Hindu and Muhammadan saints P 

A. Yes, some text-books have got moral lessons and biographies of dis- 
tinguished people. The History book for our 5th standard hoys contains 
the life of Mahommed as well as the life of Krishna. Hitherto Sri 
Ramchandra was described as the son of a Baja and Mahommed was also not 
properly described, f mean in respectful terms. A special sub-commit tee 
was appointed to revise the text-books, and representatives of all religions 
including the Hindu, Sikh, Muhammedan and Christian religions were 
present at those meetings. It was decided that Ram Ohandraji should Ik* de- 
scribed as Maryada Purshotam Bliagwan Ramchandra and it was decided by 
Mahommedan representatives that Mahommed should !>e described as Mo hum- 
med the Prophet. Now this revised text-book is being read by both the 
Hindu and Mahommedan hoys, and no object ion is raised by any one. I 
may also say that as far as the student community is concerned the rela- 
tions arc very cordial between them. They may be different with the 
public, hut so far as the student community is concerned, their relations 
are very cordial. We have got Muhammadan teachers too in our school. 

Mr. ('» rr.i n ; You mean that one thing is written and the other is read? 

Mr. Neogy : You mean the books were revised, and certain descriptions 
of certain saintly persons were changed and put in more respectful terms? 

A. The books have been reprinted with those changes. I am on the 
text-hook committee, and I revised those books. 

Q. I put this question because in the morning a witness stated that if 
Indian films were to represent either Hindu mythological subjects or, say, 
Muhammadan subjects, the exhibition of those films might lead to dividing 
the audience, and it would drive away the Muslim audience? 

.4. 1 don’t think so, because as long as the films are interesting, people- 
will go and see them. 

'' Chair mo n ; You say that the text-books were revised by a Committee on 
which there were both Hindu and Muslim Members? 
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A. I was a member of that sub-committee, I represented both Hindus and 
Sikhs, and there were other Members representing the Christian and Muham- 
madan communities. There we decided that the descriptions of these 
saintly persons should he given in more respectful terms. For instance, 
Guru Xanak was described as Sri Guru Baba Nanak, Lord Krishna was 
described as Bhagwan Shri Krishna. It was also decided at that conference 
that when the Inspectors go round to inspect the various schools in the pro- 
vince they should question the Hindu boys ou Mahommed’s life and question 
the Mfihommedan boys on the lives of Hindu saints, so that a better under- 
standing may be brought about between the tw T o communities. 

Mr, X <‘<>uu : Similarly, if films depicting subjects of interest to the diff- 
erent communities were to be shown, that also might improve the relations 
between the two communities? 

A. I think so. There is no apprehension of any kind of trouble, because 
we have been seeing “ Turki Hoor ” to which large numbers of people of 
both the communities went. As long as the films are interesting, all people 
will g « ) . 

►Oral Evidence of Mr. ABDUL RAHIM RIAYAZ, Headmaster, 
Isiamia High School, Peshawar City, on Thursday, the 1st De- 
cember 1927. 

Chairman : You are Mr. Abdul Rahim Riayaz? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The headmaster of the Isiamia High School, Peshawar City? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been holding that place? 

A. I have been in this place for the last four years. Before that I was in 
the Punjab. I have 12 years’ experience in this line. 

Q. How many students have you in your high school? 

A. I have got about 475. 

Q. You have got them from the primary class upwards? 

A . Yes, Sir. 

Q . And you have got both Hindu and Mussulman boys? 

A. No, Sir. All Mussulman boys. There are so many Hindu schools 
here, even they are crowded with Mussulman students. Non-Muslims form 
only 10 or 16 per cent, of the population and they are running four schools. 
We have got only one. 

Q. You live in the city, I suppose? 

A . Yes, Sir. 

Q . Do you go to the cinema often ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. To the Imperial? 

A. Sometimes the Imperial, otherwise I go generally to the other cinemas, 
here in the cantonment. 

Q . You go more often to the cantonment than to the city cinemas P 

.4. Yes, Sir. 

Q . Why is that? 

A. But I often go to this cinema as well. 

<?. But I thought you said you generally go to the cantonment show. 
Why do you prefer that P 

A. There the audience is more civilised. 

Q. You mean you get cultured company? 

A. Yes. Here it is mostly illiterate people who go. 
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Q> Not because there is any difference in the films shown? 

A. Not on account of that. 

Q. 1 suppose, so far as western films are concerned, the same films are 
shown in the cantonments as are shown in the city? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Have you seen many Indian films? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. But you see them only in the city? 

A. I have seen them here and also in Amritsar which is my native 

place. 

Q. I suppose you go to Amritsar very often? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And do your students also go to the cinema? 

A. I don't allow them. Sir. Because generally 1 find that the films shown 
in the bigger cinemas are not worthy to be seen by students. 

Q . But what control have you? 

A. So far as we can. We have got our scout system. Some ot them are 
on the watch. 

(J. Generally you don’t allow them to go to the cinema at all? 

A. But whenever there is an educational or any other film being screened, 

I let them go. 

Q. I should like to know what you do? You get a programme? 

A. Yes, Sir. Or the manager of the cinema lie sends me a programme, 
I go through the details of the programme and if I find the film is objection- 
able in au\ wav. 1 disallow rny students to go there. 

Q. Every week you make a selection? Once a week you make n selection? 

A. Once a week I make a selection and toil the boys they may go to this 

and not tv> the other. For instance, there was a film " Rupert of Hentzmi.’' 

That is of course included in the course of the matriculation examination. 1 
specially asked the manager to send for that film and he showed it to my 
students. 

Q . Only to your students? 

A. No, I mean it was sent for at my recommendation and the students 
of other schools were also invited to see it. Now, that was more to instruct 
them in the lessons they had. So that they may see everything connected 
with the story. 

Q. So apparently you believe in the film as a good adjunct to the education 
which you give? 

A. Yes. Provided they are not immoral. 

Q. Of course educational films cannot be immoral. 

A. But there are very few of them. 

Q. You would like to have more? 

A. Very many more. 

Q. You want to have many more. You think it will be more effective in 
the schools? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Probably you would like to have a show in your own school. 

A. If the school can afford it. 

Q. Do i you think, if the Department can afford it, it will be a very useful 
adjunct to your school? Have you had a cinema show in your school? 

A. I have myself ordered some slides because we cannot get the cinemrv. 

Q. You want to exhibit magic lantern slides? 

A. Yes, to teach geopraphy and other things with the help of that 

Q . Were you trained in any training college? 
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A. Yes, I have been trained. 

Q. Have you seen any catalogue of educational films produced in other 
•oun tries ? 

A. No, Sir. I have written to one or two firms at Lahore who deal in 
science apparatus but they could not supply anything in that line. 

Q. Have you never heard of Patel and Sons in Lahore P 

A. f have heard the name. Only three or four days ago they seat me 
a list of films. 

Q. Have you seen their catalogue? 

A. Yes, Sir. I have now seen it. 

Q . You would like to have these films in your school for instruction? 

A. A few* at the beginning I would like. 

Q. Now you say you prevent your students going to the cinema. Sup- 
posing it is mere action, nothing about love scenes, even then you disallow 
them ? 

.1. Yes, Sir. Because generally 1 have boys uj> to the age of In in my 
school, — there are very few over 35 — and I do not think they should go. 

Q. To any film? 

A. No, Sir, to those depicting scenes of love. 

(J. That I can understand. But what about other films? What class ol 
films do you choose for your boys? 

A. For instance there are some films that depict scenes from the circus. 

Q. You mean horse-racing or any of these comic films. Do yon allow 
comic films — Tharlie Oinplin? 

A. Yes, Sir, 1 allow 1, that. 

Q. Only where there is dramatic love shown you don't like it? 

A. Scenes of extreme love I dislike. 

Q. How do you distinguish between extreme love and moderate love? 

A. Opnerflllv, Sir, very few students go to the cinema from mv school and 
I know about some of those who do and give them casual instructions. 

Q. So they are guided by you more or less? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Yon seem to be a very fortunate master in that. You don’t think that 
students of the Age of which your students are should see love scenes? 

.4. No, Sir. Ordinary love scenes they may. 

Q. What do you mean by ordinary love scenes. 

A. For instance, in the film 1 have just mentioned “Rupert of Hentwau ” 
there is a love scene and we teach them in the college about the book. But 
where you see scenes of extreme love and passion on the screen in front of 
you, it is different. 

Q. You think they are not going to learn them in future in their ow r n 
lives ? 

A. But not at that age. Later on they may. There is no restriction 
on them as soon as they enter college life. They may go nnyw T here they 
Hike. 

<?, You don’t object to college students going? 

A. I have objections but they cannot be controlled. 

Q. But these little boys can be? You don’t want to trust to the judgment 
of the parents in such cases? 

A. T think they are better judges than ourselves. If they allow them, 
even in my school if the parents allow them I will have no objection. 

Q. Anyway you are exercising a check in this way. 

A. Yes. 

A nd as regards college students do you think the cinema has any evil 
-influence? 
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A* I don't think it has an evil influence, because thev read dramas 
and novels and poems , — several kinds of poems but most of them are about 
love. 

Q. You don’t mind their going? They are not affected by them one 
way or the other? 

A. They realise some responsibility. 

Q. So that probably you would rather advocate that certain films should 
be classified as fit for children? Would that be desirable? 

A . Yes, Sir, if it is practicable. 

Q. As fit for children. So that the parents may know what sort of films 
they may send their children to and headmasters may also know' what sort 
of film to send their boys to. In passing the film the censorship board might 
also add a clause 4i fit to be shown to children.” What age would you 
advocate? What age limit would you give up to which they should see such 
films? 

A. Up to the ages of between 14 and 16. 

Q, You won’t prohibit children going to these things but it will be an 
advice to parents and headmasters to see that children* do not go to the other 
things which are not certified as being fit for children? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Apart from the children are you satisfied generally that the films w hich 
you see in Peshawar are all right? 

A. Most of them are all right. 

Q. Hut 1 mean have they no evil influence either on the educated class 
or on the uneducated class P 

A. If they have some evil effect they have also some good effect. There are 
good and evil, both. 

Q. Which predominates? 

A. I think good predominates. 

Q. You would not like to see the cinemas closed, but on the other hand 
you would like to sue them spread. 

A. And spread widely. 

Q. Not only educational films but even ordinary films? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Sd y»>u think ii does more good than harm. And doe* it do any harm 
at all? Apart from these love scenes and children, does it do hdv harm at 
all ? 

A. To the illiterate class it does, because they cannot understand it. 

Q. Hut what is the harm done to them if they cannot understand it? 

A. They may misunderstand it. 

Q. Supposing they misunderstand it, what follows? Does anything follow 
to them ? 

A. For instance, they see a western film being screened in front of them 
and they don’t know the social customs and things of that country and they 
may have some very bad impression of the ways of life in their society. 

Q. Then how are they affected? 

A. They may have a very bad opinion of those western people and they 
may cherish hatred or disrespect for them. 

Q. That is your fear? 

A. And moreover they may try to introduce those social customs in their 
own society for which the country is not prepared at the preaent moment. 

Q . But how’ would they try to introduce it? 

A. They may copy. 

Q. You mean in their own Jives. But wdiat prevents a man from going 
to England and coming back and doing these thing*? 
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A. They are generally educated people and they understand and thcgr 
belong to good families who understand that. 

Q. But do you really think the illiterate uneducated man would try to 
imitate western life? 

A. They may. It is not certain. 

Q. On what is this fear of yours founded? Is it based on the newspapers 
or on your own experience? 

A. I have heard people talking when they are coming out of the cinema. 

(,K What do they say ? 

A. About the strange customs and habits of these people. 

Q. That is all right. It is not our custom, that is all. Do they not see 
westerners here? 

A. When I was at Amritsar 3 saw young boys playing. As soon as they 

returned from tin* cinema, next day they began to introduce some of these 
things in their play. 

Q. What play? 

A. Playing among themselves. Indian games. 

Q. What is it they introduced? 

A. Sometimes jumping from very high places. 

<?. Then how is it misunderstanding of the western life, if it is merely 
jumping and playing? 

A. I saw only that. 

Q. 1 want to understand on what you base your fear? Probably you are 
led away by some articles which appear in the newspapers. What you men- 
tion is quite innocent, such as boys trying to jump about like English boys. 

A. But generally T have seen these illiterates not having a good opinion 
about their social customs. 

Q. Have they a good opinion of the social customs of the Europeans whom 
they see? — not on the film, J mean in actual life? 

A. They don’t mix with them so much or have opportunities of studying 
them. 

Q. You want to keep them in ignorance of the life in other parts of 
the world? 

A. No, they should not be kept in ignorance. 

Q. Then what is the point? Don’t you think education would be the 
proper remedy for what you fear? — not to cut them off from this. Better to 
educate them. That is their life, this is our life. And that way they will 
learn too. Therefore, your fear is not based on any actual instance. The 
only thing you mentioned was boys playing. You have nothing else to say? 

A. I have simply heard the people talking about the difference in customs, 
which of course every Indian would dislike, for instance kissing in public. 

Q. But we are educated and we don’t like it. Do we like it? 

A. But the educated people would know it is their social customs. 

Q. Even that. Many educated men have come here and said we consider 
it is their ordinary life. 

A. But the illiterate people don’t understand. 

Q. Educated people don’t understand. We had many people here who 
came before us as witnesses who understood that was the ordinary life of the 
west. If it really misrepresents their life, they produce it. We don’t pro- 
duce it. Should lie not take care himself. Why should you be anxious, as 
the ‘'Times of India ” puts it, why should you be anxious, about them whan 
they are not? 

A. Well, when they produce it they think it might not be sent to India. 
They prepare them for all countries. 

Q* But they don’t consider it as a misrepresentation. Why should you 
consider it as a misrepresentation? 
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Mr. Coatman: 1 think soma of us do consider it to be a misrepresen- 
tation . 

-4. 1 don’t consider it myself as a misrepresentation. What I mean is 
that these illiterate people misunderstand. 

Chairman : Well, I am afraid too much weight is thrown on the illiterate 
people. What is your view? 

.4. My view is that they are not objectionable. 

Q. I mean, after all there must be some exaggeration in any him or any 
stage. Does the stage represent actual life? Have you seen any English 
dramas ? 

A . No, Sir. .1 have not seen any. z 

Q. Or have you seen any English companies play? 

A. No, Sir, 1 have not. 

(J. 01‘ course, you are in a backward tract. And you have not been to 
Europe? 

A. No, Sir, 1 have not been. 

<). Hut you suy v on go to Amritsar. Don't, theatrical troupes go there? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. 1 suppose you see some of the illustrated papers that come from abroad? 
Do yon like all the pictures you see there? What effect will it have on the 
illiterate classes if they see it? 

A. I cannot say anything about that. 

Q. Do you want then that there should be a stricter censorship? 

.1. 1 don’t recommend that. Because almost all the films are censored 
before they come here. But .some of them pass through 1 don’t know how. 

Q. But still, 1 mean you have not, seen many objectionable films? Now 
and thou you have wine across films that might have been omitted in your 
opinion. 

.1. Yes, Sir. 

Q . And you don’t recommend stricter censorship on that account? 

.4. No, Sir. 

Q. Now’, would you advocate educational films to be prepared by Govern- 
ment themselves or through private agency? 

.4. If private agencies take up that business so much the better, otherwise 
they must l>e prepared by the Government. Not only educational but also 
health and temperance as well. 

Q. You would not have any bar attached to a cinema? You would abolish 
all bars attached to cinemas? 

A. Y'es, Sir. 

Q. You want public utility films to be produced in large numbers and 
made available to the public? 

A. Y'es, Sir. 

Q. And do you believe in the encouragement of the growth of the Indian 
film industry? 

A . Yes, Sir, very strongly. 

Q. Do you think Indian films will become more and more popular? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Are they more popular nowP 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q . Coming from Bombay and Bengal, I suppose? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have seen many of them, both mythological and others? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Do you object to Hindu mythology pictures being shown? — you your 

*elf P 
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A. Personally I have no objection. 

Q. When these mythological pictures were shown I suppose Mussulmans* 
also attended P 

A. Oh yes. 

In large numbers P 

A. No 4 Sir, very few of them. 

Q. And when any Muhammadan story was shown Hindus also attended? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q- It appeals to them ns much as to the Mussulmans? 

.1. Oh, \ms. There was this 41 Laila Majnun.” I liked it very much. 
And others also. 

Q. Was it very popular among Hindus and Mussulmans? 

A. Yes, everywhere. 

Q. And there are many such things which can be produced in our country 
which would bo. common to both ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Tli is morning wc had n gentlemen saying that you should not produce 
Hindu films or Hindu mythology because Mussulmans will object to them? 

A. They will have no objection unless there is any attack on others. If 
it is only Hindu mythology no on© will object. As a matter of fact they 
have appeared. 

Q. You have seen our questionnaire? 

A . Yes, Sir. 

if. Have you anything else to add to what 1 have put to youP 
A. No. 

Mr. Nt'orjy : You generally try to persuade your students not to attend 
certain shows. Have those efforts been successful so far? 

A . They have not been successful. I have done my best, but because there 
are only 10 or 12 out of 425 who see cinemas, so far as they are concerned 
I have not. been successful. 

Q. So these persuasive efforts may prove of success? 

A . Yes, Sir, they will. 

Q. Did your students ever go to an Indian film? 

A. T don’t think so. 

Q. Did you recommend any Indian film as being fit to be seen by them? 

A. Very few have been soon by them and since my coming here tliero 
was one only examined. At that time no hoys came to me for advice and 
ho T did not advise them. 

Q. You attach some importance to films dealing with historical subjects. 
I>o you think there will be any objection if Indian history were to be repre- 
sented on the screen ? 

A. T have no objection to it but only that part should not be included 
in the film where there is some difference between Hindus and Mussulman 
views. For instance the Life of Sivaji. Hindus would prepare it from their 
poinl of view. But if the same is shown to the Mussulman it is just possible 
thev may object to it. Only that part should he omitted which is likely to 
embitter communal feeling. 

Q. That applies to Muhammadan subjects also? 

A. Yes. 

Q Subject to that you have no objection to Indian historical subjects 
being shown on the screen? 

,4. No. On the other hand, I think they would help education. 

Q, Now, as regards the social customs of the west which may not be 
understood by our own people properly, so far as the orthodox Muhammadans 



are concerned — l think She .gemnialiiy of the Muhammadan population in this 
province is orthodox ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And their idea about j/tmiaA is very strict? 

A. Yes. 

Q . They d6 not like that any Woman should not observe the purdah? 

A. Yes. 

y. But yet they see European ladies going about, some Indian ladies too, 
'Who go aboitt .not observing pit retail? 

A. Yes. 

4?- 4>e they think ill of them simply because they do not observe purdxht 

A. They dislike it, but they have come to know so much about them that 
Tfchey think it is their social custom. 

Q. They have grown accustomed to it? 

.4. Yes. 

0. And they do not mind it? 

A. Yes. 

0. For instance ladies riding in the streets. 

A. They do not mind it. 

Q. Supposing they continue seeing certain aspects of western hits, they 
would similarly become accustomed to them? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And there would be no risk of any danger arising from it? 

A. So. 

Q. That is to say, there would be no misapprehension or mi sunders tand- 

.4. No. 

(J. it is only a question of timeP 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And the more they go to these pictures, the more will they become 
accustomed to these? 

A. Yes. 

4>. And from that point of view it would be a good thing, localise they 
would get more and more accustomed to the western ways of life? 

A. I have not understood your question. 

Q. They can thus understand Europeans better, cannot they? 

A. So long as they do not imitate or adopt those social customs J have no 
objection to these things being shown. 

4>. Your apprehension is that they might adopt some of those practices 
which you consider to be not right from your point of view? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Green: 1 understand you would welcome historical films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would your community have any objection to Muhammadan ladies, 
Begums, etc., being shown in historical plays? 

A. They would object. 

Q. Therefore your plays would have to be entirely without ladies, or they 
would have to be behind the purdah? This occurred to me when Mr. Neogy 
was asking you questions. You think they would object? 

A. Yes. As a part of the harem, we call them begums, they should be 
excluded from historical plays. 

Q . I hesitate to say anything about Indian history, but there have been 
certain Moghul ladies who had a very l&sge influence and had even, T think, 
taken the place of the Emperors on occasions? 
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A . Yes, for instance, Nur-Jehan. 

Q. I was thinking of her. But you think that Muhammadan sentiment 
would strongly disapprove of Nur-Jehan being shown on the screen? 

A. Yes. A film has been prepared of that, and there was a great deal 
of hue and cry about it. 

<?. It would follow that your historical plays muBt be only Hindu? 

A. Although Nur-Jehan ruled instead of Jehaugir, we believe that she 
used to pass orders behind the purdah. 

Chairman : Supposing they are shown from behind the purdah you have 
no objection P 

A. They will have objection. 

Q. With burkhan — even then they would object? 

A. Yes, because among the Muhammadans it is part of their faith that' 
ladies should not go out without purdah. 

Q. But .supposing they are shown on the screen with their burkhas on? 

A. If it is historical they would have objection to it, but I have seen films 
in which Arab ladies and others have been screened with veils on. 

Mr. Grv.en: Then they could only show Muhammadan women of the lower 
sort who do riot observe purdah ? 

A. Though they may be of the lower sort, even then there would be 
objection. 

Mr. JSeogy: Raiziya Begum I do not think observed purdah . 

A. In some histories it is said they used to sit in open durbar, while in 
other histories it is said that they used to give orders in purdah. 

Chairman : Supposing the Begum of Bhopal was depicted on some histo- 
rical picture, do you think people would object? 

A. When she went to Europe, 1 saw in the papers there were pictures of 
the Begum and the people objected to it. 

Mr. Green: Would you have the censor cut out any parts of films which 
showed a Muhammadan lady? 

A. You mean in the present films? 

Q. Any him, in deference to the feelings of the Muhammadan community? 

A. So far as the feelings of the Muhammadan community are concerned, 
they must be cut off. 
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LUCKNOW. 


Written Statement of Khan Bahadur CHOWDHRY WAJID 
HUSSAIN SAHEB, M.L.C., Director of Industries, United Pro- 
vinces, dated the 4th December 1927. 


1. No. 


Introductory. 

Gknkral. 


2. (a) The number of Indians frequenting cinemas in these provinces are 
a very small fraction of the population as cinemas do not play the same part 
in the social life of the province as they do in European countries and even 
in places like Bombay and Calcutta. For instance in the city of Cawnpore 
with a population of over two lakhs, the number of Indians going to cinemas 
is on an average about 300 to 400 a day. The great majority of these are 
illiterate and half educated people. The attendance is not on the increase at 
least to any appreciable extent. Progress in the number of educated Indians 
frequenting cinemas is particularly slow. 

( h ) There are three kind of cinemas in Cawnpore which has four 
theatres: — (1) Two of them belong to Madnn — the Elphinutone and the 
Empress. The audience in these theatres is mixed, ? . c . , both European and 
Indian. The Indian audience consists of traders, shop-keepers, officials and 
a fair sprinkling of the gentry of the city. The bulk of European audience 
come from the Cantonments. In these two theatres practically all the lilins 
shown are imported ones. (2) Then there is the Empire Theatre which shows 
both imported and indigenous films. The audience is practically all Indian. 
(.^Thirdly the Zavon Cinema which only shows Indian films. The composi- 
tion of the audience in this theatre is exclusively Indian. The great majority 
of visitors are half educated and uneducated men. The audience comprises 
shop-keepers, bankers mill-hands, low paid officials with a small sprinkling 
of pleaders and the gentry of the town. 

(O Not more than two or three per cent, are children under 14 years of 
age. 


Part I. 

Film Industry in TiMia. 

3. Furanic films, ?.c., films showing scenes from the liantayatut and the 
Mahabhart and the American serials. Speaking broadly, the American 
serials appeal more to uneducated Indians and the Furanic to educated 
Indians. Fighting scenes appeal to the uneducated and half educated more 
than other films. 

4. No; the most popular imported films which appeal to Europeans do 
not appeal to Indians. They are generally connected by a story and the 
continuity and culmination of scenes are not intelligible to an ordinary 
Indian spectator. The blood and thunder and the vulgarity appeal to the 
riff-raffs and uneducated but not to the cultivated audience. The Indian 
produced films cost the exhibitors more than the imported ones, and the 
indigenous industry is in a formative stage without adequate artistic and 
reoreationary standards. The Indian films are not sufficiently popular with 
the exhibitors and the visitors. 

5. No. 

(n) No. the photography, the setting and the dramatic art are produc- 
tions of inferior grade. It is only the subject matter which attracts the few 
men who are attracted. 
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(6) To ft very limited extent. 

(c) It is more profitable to show a Western than an Indian film. The 
following are instances of successful Indian films : — 

Lanka Dalian. Sulorhnna. 

Kalin Martian. Sita Banwas. 

Krishna Janum. Simvhagarh. 

6. (a) Yes, most decidedly. 

(b) (I) To the educated classes, historical films; 

(b) (2) To the illiterate population, epic films. 

7. I am not in a position to say. 

8. (a) No. There is no film manufacturing industry in these provinces. 
From the secondhand infonuotion 1 have about the industry in other pro- 
vinces, it Appears that the industry is not well organized either for produc- 
tion, distribution or for exhibition . Production is not satisfactory oft 
account of want of capital, lack of facilities for the training of actors, and 
the undeveloped condition of the dramatic art. The films are aesthetically 
reprehensible. Distribution is unsatisfactory because difficulties are ex- 
perienced in getting films on account of absence of distributing centres in the 
interior of the country. The producers are not in touch with theatrical 
companies and sufficient propaganda is not carried on on behalf of the eight 
or ten film producing companies that exist in the country. Exhibition is 
expensive. It costs twice as much to exhibit Indian made films as it does 
to exhibit imported ones. PrieeB of the former are fixed without due regard 
to their earning capacity in the mo fossil. 

(b) The difficulties and drawbacks have been en numerated above. I would 
suggest the following means of assisting the industry : — 

U) The establishment of a central government studio and a model manu- 
facturing firm to be sulisequeutly handed over to private enter- 
prise. The staff should be European and Indian. The services 
of experienced men from America, Germany and England will 
have to be requisitioned partly because sufficient indigenous 
talent is not available at present and partly because in develop- 
ing the social and educational possibilities of cinemas we have 
to steer between the two concepts of life — The Eastern and the 
Western — which go to extremes. Tf cinemas are to produce a 
healthy influence on society, the spiritual intuition of the East 
must be harnessed to the energy of the West. The Indian staff 
is also essential in order to maintain the Indian character of the 
films. Films illustrating national literature and folk stories are 
necessary. Europeans with business aptitude are also necessary 
to run the firm on strictly business lines. 

(2) The institution of research and instruction, at one or two techno- 

logical Institutes, in the chemistry of photographic materials. 

(3) The maintenance of a central bureau of information which would 

aim at collecting and distributing literature in the form of 
magazines and papers and hooks devoted to the special interests 
of the industry, and maintain a list of candidates suitable for 
employment and consider applications for training in the studio 
and the firm. The bureau should also form a connecting link 
between the producer or importer on the one hand and the 
exhibitor on the other, and undertake the necessary propaganda 
on behalf of the former. 

<4) The grant of loans to manufacturing firms started on sound lines. 
This form of assistance should come in at a later stage when 
the Government firm has fully demonstrated the possibilities 
of the industry. 

($) The imposition of a protective tariff. 
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9. No. Owing to the absence of distributing centres in the interior of 
the country, exhibitors in places like the United Provinces experience consi- 
derable difficulty in obtaining Alms at reasonable rates from Bombay and 
Calcutta. The income of exhibitors in less advanced provinces like the 
United Provinces is smaller than in provinces like Bombay and Bengal. 
But this fact is not considered by manufacturers in determining the rates 
payable by exhibitors in the interior of the country. 

So far as I am aware, there is no monopoly or tendency to monopoly of 
the supply or exhibition of films. 

10. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the working of the systems 
referred to in this question to express an opinion on their advantages and 
disadvantages. I understand that the Elph ins tone and the Empress theatres 
belong to the well-known firm to M&dan, who own about 50 to t>0 theatres in 
the prominent cities of India and are in a position to obtain more favourable 
rates than the other two cinema companies in Cawnpore. 

11. No. The exhibitors iu the province have uo facilities lor previewing 
films. They have to get the films without seeing them. I have no suggestions 
to make in this matter. 

12. There is no amusement tax in the United Provinces. 

13. 1 am told that the exposed films are taxed ad valorem at the rate of 
15 per cent, and their value is taken at the rate of -/ 4/- per foot. The 
negative films are taxed on the actual value which is much less. That gives 
a kind of protection to the indigenous industry. It would help the develop- 
ment of indigenous industry if the import duty on machinery is removed. Tho 
photographic materials are not very costly, but the continuance of a duty 
on such materials would help the manufacture of such chemicals as sodium 
hypo- phosphates though finer chemicals will have to he imported for sometime. 

14. Most decidedly. There is uo demand amongst the students or amongst 
their parents, but the demand will be created by the supply, fn fact, f 
think cinemas should find a compulsory place in the educational curriculum 
in the department of Public Instruction. They will form a potent instrument 
in a work which otherwise consists, as Mr. E. Holmes put it, “ of laying 
thin veneers of information on the surface of the mind of students n . The 
(‘ducat-ion given in Indian schools fails to “ foster growth ” because it is a 
dry nil-interesting task. It fails to develop instinctive propensities. The 
cinemas will not prove a mere pastime. They will provide food for the intel- 
lect and stimulate the imagination. They will provide both the nourishment 
and the exercise without which growth is impossible. Moreover the fund of 
general knowledge in the case of Indian students is so poor that it is 
necessary to supplement it, and one of the few effective means of supple- 
menting it would be cinema shows which can combine what is pleasant with 
what is instructive. The ideas formed from a moving picture will make 
a Uiu'c lasting imp' es-d-si than those from printed or ora! description. Cinema* 
will also form a valuable aid to the dissemination of knowledge on agricul- 
tural and industrial matters. 

i:>. N«>1 in the l nited Provinces: there capital and enterprise both are- 
lacking. 

Ifk No, not at present, but the establishment of an organization like the 
one suggested in answer to question ft will attract Indian talent and possibly 
Indian capital to the service of the industry. 

17. Not in these provinces, but some moneyed people may, it is possible, 
be induced to take shares in a Government firm. For supplying the diti- 
ciency. please see answer to question ft (a). 

1ft. Yes. Please sec answer to question 8 (a). 

19. T am not in a position to say. 

20. (a) and (b) Yes, I think Government should incur the expenditure 
involved. The production of films for educational purposes is, as T have said, 
not a luxury hut an absolute necessity. No amount of . expenditure on the 
production of educational films would therefore be unjustifiable. As a factory 
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lor making educational films is urgently needed it would be economical to 
take up in this factory, the production of other films also. 

21. Yes, I think the State should start an organization of this nature and 
when it has responded to the test of experiment and trial, it should be banded 
over to the private enterprise. Past experience shows that the industry 
needs state aid and guidance. Left to itself it is not likely to thrive, and it 
might, in the initial stages, go beyond the legitimate appeal to intelligence. 
It might exploit the crudest instincts, as profit lies in exploiting them. 

22. (n), ( b ) and <c) In the present undeveloped state of the indigenous 
industry when the difference, both in quality and price, between the indi- 
genous film** and imported films is considerable, I am not sure if Imperial 
preference would help the Indian film industry. But if it is vitalized and 
is in a position to compete with foreign films with the ht*lp of a protective 
tariff, it will benefit by preference. The reason is that American films are 
more attractive to at least a certain class of audience and this factor 
coupled with their relative cheapness, will make competition with America 
and Germany severer than competition with England. Participation in the 
policy outlined by the Imperial Conference would therefore benefit the Indian 
industry and would be desirable from that point of view. Such participa- 
tion might help in India’s making her life and customs better known pro- 
vided the artistic and recreational possibilities of the indigenous industry 
are sufficiently developed. Whether it will help in making Indio better 
understood, I am unable to say. American films being cruder than English 
films, the replacement of the former by the latter would he social l v advantageous. 

23. I am unable to suggest a practicable and effective scheme, but. the 
organization outlined in the answer to question 8 will be useful in populariz- 
ing films, illustrative of the social and economic life of other component parts 
of the Empire. 


Part IT. 

Social aspects and control . 

24. (a) Yes, dramas of passion, suggestive scenes of immorality, impro- 
priety in dress and conduct and anything that stirs up the sexual feeling. 

(b) I am unable to say. 

ic) The following class of films wou^l be harmful : — 

(i) Films of the nature indicated in (a). These would be harmful to 
youths and children. 

(if) References to controversial politics or facts of history. 

(Hi) Scenes tending to disparage any particular community or creed 
or important men (living or dead) of any creed or community, 
(ir) Irreverent treatment of sacred subjects. 

(ii to iv would be harmful to everybody). 

(d) No. 

(r) ] am unable to say. 

25. Most decidedly. 

26. (a) Yes. 

(b) I can’t give titles of the films but I know films have wounded such 
suocept-ibilities. 

27. Pi) Films of the class enumerated in reply to question 24 (a) have a 
tendency to misrepresent western civilization. It is a fact that films re- 
presenting western life are generally quite unintelligible to an uneducated 
Indian and are often misunderstood not only by uneducated, but also by 
half educated and intelligent Indians. The result is that they form wrong 
-ideas about the social life and morality of the West. The only remedy T can 
suggest is an effective censorship. 

27. (b) I am not aware. 
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28. Please see my answer to question 24 (a). 

29. No, the proposal is not a practicable one. 

I think the provision of special performances for children and ho vs is a 
good solution. The reasons for not allowing young men of impressionable 
age to go to cinemas are obvious. While scenes in cinemas may produce 
ideals of good, they may produce ideals of evil. They may generate feelings 
of sublimity but may also generate base and coarse things of the world. It 
is not good for them to grow, in the plastic days of youth when they 
are unable to discriminate between what is lofty and what is tainted 
with evil, with wrong ideas, and by association with such ideas devote 
their lives to contemplation of evil. J would suggest that not only 
children but also boys under IS should be prohibited from going to 
cinemas except for special boys performances. It is quite possible to make 
cinemas attractive to boys and children without exhibiting love stories. 
They find films like those of Charlie Chaplin and anything dealing with 
rough and tumble jokes quite entertaining. 

31. Censoring is not always an effective method of guarding against mis- 
use of the film but it is probably the only method. 

32. No. So far 1 know the practice is for the proprietors of theatres to 
send to the Superintendent of Police a list of the films which they propose to 
show, bat except from his personal knowledge of the titles of the films, the 
Superintendent of Police has no means of ascertaining whether they are 
objectionable other than proceeding to the exhibition himself, A list of 
prohibited films is received and kept in the police office. Tn my opinion, the 
arvan^i'Ti'ieni lor the inspection of films is much too l«x and is altogether 
unsatisfactory and 1 do not think there are adequate safeguards for prevent- 
ing the exhibition of a film which may be legally objectionable. 1 regret, I 
cannot put in particular instances though I am informed that films were 
exhibited at fairs and meins which were distinctly open to objection. As 
lar as 1 know in such fairs and w el as nobody cares to look into tin* question 
at all. I think, proprietors of firms should be required to send Hot only 
lists but. also descriptions of new films to the Superintendent of Police and 
no films should be exhibited before the sanction of the Superintendent of 
1 olice to its being exhibited has been received. Police officers will of course 
have to sec that there is no delay in censoring films. 

33. (a) , (h), (r) Not to any appreciable extent. 

34. (n ), (M I would advocate a Central Hoard in addition to provincial 
boards, and there should be a board of censors in every province. 

(c) Provincial boards should have full powers in their respective boards. 
The Central Board should collect information regarding films and the effect 
they produced in parts of the country, and should pass on information to 
Provincial Boards with its own recommendations: but Provincial Hoard a 
should be at liberty to follow or not to follow the advice given bv the Central 
Hoard. A wise provincial board would of course follow the advice. 

34. (d) By the imposition of an entertainment tax. 

3f>. (a) I have no personal experience of a Provincial Hoard. 

(b) Yes. 

36. (a) T have no personal knowledge of the system. 

(h) If the censor or executive officer of the board is given emergency 
powers, it should not be necessary for members of the board to meet too 
frequently. If they are not required to meet frequently, gentlemen of stand- 
ing would be available to take up the work. 

37. I cannot get hold of a copy of the Act at the short notice given to 
me for appearing before the committee and am unable to express an opinion. 

33. I have heard of such cases. 

39. No. 

40. Hardly necessary if the films are censored. 

41. I am unable to answer this question. 



42. The trade should not be associated with the work of oousorohip. 

43. I do not possess sufficient knowledge of the export and import of 
pirns. 

44. I cannot think of any means by which the help of the press and public 
bodies could be enlisted in maintaining a good standard of films. It i* 
Understood that the advisory bodies would have on them a sufficient number 
el the representatives of the people. 

46 (a) If films are censored before they are exhibited, I do not see the 
necessity for control over film production, provided a lead is given in the 
prod notion of attractive and on -objection able films by Government: as sug- 
gested above. Private firms will endeavour to come up to standard of the' 
Government firms. 

(?>) They might be licensed and registered with the object of preventing 
the starting of firms by men who are not competent to do so; hut their 
studios need not be periodically inspected. 

N.B . — T wish to make it clear that the views expressed in this statement 
are mine and not those of the Government under whom T am employed. 


Oral Evidence of Khan Bahadur CHOWDHURI WAJID HUSAIN 
BAHEB, M L. Cm Director of Industries, United Provinces, on 
Monday, the 5th December 1927. 

To Chairman : 1 am the Director of Industries. I have been so for five 
years. Mv total service is about 24 years. My headquarters is Cawnpore. 
Chairman : You know Cawnpore very well? 

A . Fairly well. 1 would not say I know enough about the cinematograph 
in Cawnpore. 

Q. Can you tell me how many cinemas you have got in the province? 

A. I could not give you the total number of cinemas in the province, hut 
I found cinemas iu almost every big town that I visited in my tours. 

Q. Lei us say, Allahabad. 

A. They have 2, or 4 cinemas in (daces like Bareilly. Moradabad, Benares 
— I found cinemas in all big places, and more than one in several places. 

Mr. U mm : What exactly do you mean by a big town? What amount of 
population? 

A. I moan most of the divisional headquarters. 

Q. Well, with a population of 60.000? 

A. More than 50,000 in several cases. 

Q, What, is the smallest toyyn that would have a cinema? 

A. 1 think I have seen cinemas in towns with a population of 50,000. 
('hairman : Kven less? 

A. I could not say exactly. 

What is the population of Bareilly? 

A. I could not tell you. It should be certainly more than 50,000. 

Q. Is Moradabad a very big place? 

.1. It is a fairly big place. 

Q. Tli ere are 4 cinemas in Cawnpore? 

A. Yes. 

<?. And there is one which shows only Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

<?. I suppose that is in the Indian quarters? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the other three? 
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A . Two l>elong to Madans. 

•<). Do they show any Indian films at ail? 

A. Very seldom. 

<J>. And the Empire — they show both imported and Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know where they get their Indian films? 

A . There j« a place in Bombay : T forget the name. 

Q. They get them from the Bombay Presidency mostly? 

.1. Almost entirely, the indigenous films, yes. 

Q . Tlad you at any time' any film producing industry in vour province? 

.1. No. 

Q, But in these other theatre* which show both imported films and Indian 
films, how often are Indian films shown? 

. 1 . Well, it is very difficult to say because 1 am not a frequent visitor. 

Q. So far as you know, are Indian films popular? 

A. They are popular on account of their subject-matter. 

Q. It is easier understood by the people? 

.1. Exactly. 

Q. And they follow it much more easily than Western films? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. in the case of Western films, action films appeal more thun serials? 

A. Serials and films dealing with Indian life— fd imported films those deal- 
ing with blood and thunder stories appeal more than others. 

Q. They are able to follow them more easily? 

A. Anything in the nature of a connected story in ati imported film they 
find vers dillicult to understand. 

Q. In the two theatres which show almost entirely Western films the audi- 
ence is mostly European? 

A. No, 1 wouldn’t, say that. As u matter of fact. I had a talk with the 
manager of the Elphinstone the other day and he said his audience moatly com- 
prised Indian visitors. 

(?. Probably the educated classes? 

A. Well, the well-to-do people of the town. 

Q. What are the prices of the seats? Can you tell us what is the lowest 
charge? 

A. -1 annas. 

Q. In the city also? 

A. Yes. 

And the highest? 

A. Jis. 3. 

So it ranges from 4 annas to Hs. 3? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

V- And have they got weekly programmes or bi-weeklv programmes? 

*4. I could not tell you. 

Q . And all 4 cinemas are g< orally well attended? 

A. I would not- say that, because, as T say in my statement., considering 
the population of Cawnpore — about 2 lakhs — the average number of people 
attending the cinemas is on an average 3 to 4 hundred a day. 

Mr. ( irren : For each performance? I am not quite clear whether it ia per 
day or per performance? 

A. The daily average. 

Chairman : In each of these it is frbtn 800 to 400. 
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4 . No, in all taken together. 

Q. I suppose you have got a large labouring population, do they go? 

A. They go but they are a very small fraction of the audience. 

Q. They don't care much about it? 

A . No. 

Q. Is it because they find it costly? 

A. I enquired into the matter and I found the real season is that the urban 
population of 0 awn pore and other places in the United Provinces are poorer as 
a rule than the urban population of places like Bombay. I am speaking of 
the lower classes, the workman class and so forth — they are poorer, their earn- 
ings are smaller. 

Q. You say here American serials appeal more to uneducated Indians. I 
thought you said they don't follow it. What do you mean bv serials? 

A. Of the connected stories shown, those which are popular are so not 
because they are serials because they contain a lot of stirring matter. 

Q. Of course all these religious or mythological films appeal to educated and 
uneducated Indians alike? 

A. Most decidedly. 

Q. What do you think of the technique of tlio Indian film as compared with 
the Western film? 

A. Oh, it is very poor. I think the dramatic art is very inadequately 
developed, the setting is bad. 

Q. And the photography and the lighting. 

A. Every thing is very poor. 

Q . And notwithstanding those defects they arc getting popular? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

<?. That shows there is a demand for Indian films. 

A. There is a demand, but it does not pay the exhibitor to exhibit Indian 
films because, as 1 say in my statement, it costs twice as much to exhibit 
an Indian film as it. does to exhibit an imported film. 

Q. Probably you will be interested to hear that we heard the other day in 
another province that in order to- exhibit an Indian film you don't require cost- 
ly music etc., ao it is cheaper to exhibit an Indian film in Bombay and in the 
Punjab, whereas Western films require costly musicians and other accompani- 
ments. But in your province you think the Indian film is more costly? 

A. Well, in Cawnpore I know it costs them about Us. 50 a night. 

Q. Are they rented on a percentage basis or on a hire system? 

A. What the arrangement is I don't know but they tell me they have to pay 
Rs. 50 and they have lighting and other charges to meet. That means they 
have to spend Its. 100 a day and the earnings may not often come to very much 
more than Rs. 50. On the other hand, the imported film costs Rs. 22 a night. 

Mr. Green : Are they new films or films shown at fifty other places in 
India? 

A. I daresay they have been shown in other places. That is the account- 
given to me by a proprietor of an Indian theatre; he told me they had to pay 
Rs. 22 a night. 

Q. So they have to pay more for the Indian film than for the imported film? 

A . That was the statement of an exhibitor of Indian films. 

Q. You need not take it as necessarily absolutely correct? 

A. No. 

8ir Haroon Jaffer: Do they make any films in the United Provinces. 

A. No. 

Q . Nowhere? 

A . I got a few lantern elides made for my department for demonstrating 
improved methods in certain industries. 
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Chiinnan : I am coining to that. Now did you make enquiry as to the res- 
pective cost before you came here of the exhibitors for this purpose, on 
account of our questionnaire? 

A. Yes. 

iQ, That is the information you had from the exhibitors? 

A. From one of the exhibitors. 

Q, You think the demand for Indian films is greater than the supply? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. Do vou know whether exhibitors find any difficulty in getting imported 
films? 

A. Well, a gentleman whom I wet referred to one difficulty. What he 
said was that these people in Bombay ought to charge according to the earning 
capacity of the films at outlying places. They don’t do that at present. 

Q. That is to say, it is not on a percentage basis. If it were on a percent- 
age basis they would not complain? 

.1. Exactly. 

Q. The V . T. being sn far away from seaport towns and distributing centres 
they find it difficult : I suppose that is the reason? 

.1. Then I was also told there were no proper distributing centres and the 
proprietor suggested that one means of getting out of the difficulty would be 
to establish more of what hi* called distributing centres. 

Q. You have not seen any studios, I suppose? 

,1. No. 

Q. Of course you are for familiarising people with modern methods and 
machinery, improved agricultural methods and also other educational purposes 
by using the film very largely? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you think the Government should undertake that job? 

.1. Yes. And if they undertake that job it will he more economical if they 
undertake the production of reerent ional films also. 

Q. But don't you think that would he. an interference with the trade? 

.4. Well, I think the trade needs a little guidance, and assistance from 
Government. 

Q. Guidance and assistance no doubt, but to undertake the production of 
entertainment films would he an interference with trade? 

A. But after all it is the duty of Government to pioneer industries that have 
imt- been properly pioneered, and this is one of those industries which have not 
thrived. 

Mr. Green : In this province? 

A. Certainly in this province. 

Chairman : In Bombay they are producing a lot. There are several studio® 
there and they art* trying to meet the demand. Their films go to the Punjab 
and Peshawar: here also you art* getting Bombay films. 

A. But we are very backward here and I don’t think there is any chance of 
private, enterprise taking it up. 

Q. In your province, but, after all, having regard to the demands of other 
industries in the country, do you think that the entertainment film industry 
is such that public money should l>e spent on it? 

J. Well that is wit ere I differ. T don’t think it is a mere luxury. It is a 
necessity to a certain extent. Even recreation is a necessity. You want to 
give people something to amuse themselves with when they have nothing to 
do. 

Q. To pursue that, what is your idea — that Government should produce both 
educational and public utility films and also in addition produce entertainment 
films? 

A. Films illustrative of the literature and the history of the province. 



Q , That would be instructional; more or less you would confine ft to in- 
structional purposes. You don't want them to produce social drama and alL 
that? 

A. Possibly that would he exceeding the limits of Government action. 

Q. Now do you think there is any chance of your province going in for this 
film industry? 

A. Not without State aid; there is not the slightest chance. 

Q. l>o you think with State aid it is likely to come off? 

A. Quite possibly because capital is very shy and there is very little private 
enterprise. If Government- were, to start a factory it is quite possible the public 
might take shares. 

Q. You mean Government will have a good factory in which they will have' 
experts whose assistance may he indented upon hy private producers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And your idea is that there should be loans on easy terms for producers 
because you consider that, even the production of amusement films is a neces- 
sity for the poorer people? You advocate this? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now as regards these instructional and educational films, do you think 
each Government should produce its own films or do you think there should be 
a central organisation for all Government*? 

A. I am against anything which conflicts with the idea of provincial 
autonomy, which is the ultimate aim. and for that reason I would not favour a 
centra I organisation unless it is purely of an advisory character. 

i). And probably of a distributing character? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 see from your note that you advocate a central library where the 
central authority may co-ordinate the function of distributing to the various 
provinces; but you want production to lie in the hands of each province? 

A . Yes. 

Q. But don’t you think in this way the same sort of work will ho redupli- 
cated. Take public health, sanitary living ami so on, don’t you think the work 
will he reduplicated : whereas a central studio will he able t.o produce much 
more effectively, and at less cost perhaps, all the Provincial Governments 
having a voice in the matter of course, hut the object is that all the provinces 
may pool their resources? 

A. T think rny remarks have caused some confusion. I have advocated de- 
centralization in censorship. 

Q. You do advocate the estalilishment of a central studio and a model muuu- 
fftctnring firm to he subsequently handed over to private enterprise? 

A. Well, this need not he necessarily provincial. \Ylmt I have insisted 
upon being provincial is the Advisory Board of Censorship. 

Q. That is a different matter. 

.1. I think it would be a great waste of money if each provincial Govern- 
ment were to start its own studio. 

Q . ( H’ course t here is this point to be kept in view , namely, there may be 
local conditions which will have t-o be reproduced . A central studio does not 
necessarily mean that it cannot go to tin spot and take photogruplis in each 
province il the province so desires. 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Now there is one other aspect of the question which I would ask your 
opinion about. It has been stated that each province prefers its own surround- 
ings, its own tuodus of dress, its own methods of cultivation and other things 
rather than, say, Madras peasants being shown in the l . P. which may not 
appeal so much as a V. P. peasant shown on the screen. Do you find any 
such difficulty in Indian films now being shown? Do the people appreciate- 
the Bombay films? 
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A. On© of the striking features of the indigenous film is that they disclose a 
:a great deal of anachronism and a great many absurdities; but I have never 
heard it complained of that provincialities were not attended to. 1 don’t think 
a central organisation will he incapable of reproducing provincial features 
wherever necessary. 

Q. In some cases it may not be necessary to reproduce provincial differences. 
So on the whole your considered opinion is that in view of the cost and more 
efficient working a central studio will l>e more advantageous? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Where all the Governments can join hands? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And do you think there is any chance of educated Indians taking to act- 
ing for the films? 

.1. Yes, if the profession is made sufficiently attractive. 

Q. And in the central studio, you would have expert trainers, directors and 
scenario writers whose services could be indented on to educate In<Tian youths 
in that direction? 

A. Yes. 

Q> If you had a vocational class of that kind attached to a college, do you 
think youths there would cure to attend? 

A. I think they would be rather keen on it because in various institutions 
in my own department they have started dramatic clubs. I think they will be 
quite keen and are only waiting for the opportunity. 

Q. How about girls? Do you have any girls in your colleges? 

.1. I am afraid we are more backward in that respect, than unv other pari 
of the country. 

Q. But. we heard of ;i Ladies Society at Allahabad. 

A. Well Kashmiri Brahmins are very advanced in that, direction. 

Q. Do von think they will take to film acting? 

.1. 1 eunnnt say definitely but, most probably not, because that is in a way 
against the deep-roofed instincts of Indian ladies. Never mind how advanced 
an Indian lady may ho there arc certain things which she will always bo slow 
to take up. 

V* I suppose you know that Tarsi ladies and Bengali lady amateurs do it, 
in the theatre? 

.1. But to a very limited extent, I presume, 

Q . They have now taken to film acting. Also yon know “The Light of 
Asia ” was produced with the. help of amateurs. I don't know, but pro- 
bably in your province purdah is more observed. 

,1. If is. 

Q. Wlmt are the terms on which you grant loans in this province to indue- 
ftries ? 

.1 . At 7 j>er cent. 

Q. And what is the time for repayment? 

A. Generally up to 30 years. 

Q. You advance loans for industrial purposes? Have you got an Industrial 
sLoans Act? 

A. We have no Industrial Loans Act but we have an organisation called th« 
Hoard of Loans Commissioners who consider applications and make recount! ee • 
tint ions, 

Q. Both for Agriculture and Industry. 

A. Yea. 

Q. And do you think those terms arc sufficiently liberal? 

A. No. 

,Q, You would extend the time and reduce the rate of interest? 
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A. I would not necessarily reduce the period. I think 10 years is a auffb 
cientlv long period. In the case of the cinema industry a longer period may be 
necessary but so far no complaint has come to my notice that the period is 
not sufficiently long. 

Q . It is working satisfactorily, your loans system? 

A. I am afraid we have done very little in that way. Very few loans have 
been given, and very few people ask for loans. 

Q> Why is that? Have you no cottage industries? 

A. Well, they say the rate of interest is very high and if they have got 
sufficient security they can get hanks to advance. 

Q. Have you got any Indian banks which give loans? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You believe in a protective tariff to encourage the growth of industries. 

A. Very strongly. 

Q. Of course it should not be too high? 

A . That is a matter of detail. 

Q. Now you know the present tariff is if* per cent, on imported films; and 
you also advocate, I see, that machinery connected with it and raw films should 
te imported free. 

A . Yes. 

Q. Do you think 15 per cent, is not sufficiently high? 

A . 1 would not like to express an opinion about it. 

Q. 1 want to know about your distributing centre. What do you want? 
Why should not somebody take it up as a trade proposition? 

A. Weil, the whole thing is so ill organised; exhibitors cannot get films at 
what they call reasonable rates. 

Q . You are the second person whom 1 have conit* across who approves of the 
suggestion contained in our question No. ‘21, namely, of a Government monopoly 
in production and distribution. 

A. Well, 1 am of course speaking from my knowledge of the conditions in 
these provinces. I certainly think that from the aesthetic point of view, from 
the point of view of dramatic art, the industry cannot he properly pushed with- 
out State aid. 

Q. That is another question. 1 » u t a monopoly in the hands of Govern- 
ment-, would that not interfere with the development of art and also with 
the development of trade? What sort of Government monopoly? Aiding 
is one thing. 

A. Not a monopoly. I do not think I advocated a monopoly. What I have 
advocated is that Government* should start a sort of model firm and hand it 
over to private enterprise. I certainly would not he in favour of a monopoly. 

Q. And as regards distribution 1 don't see what the Government can do. It 
is more or less importing films and distributing them or buying films or under- 
taking the distribution for a commission and all that — that should be left more 
to private effort rather than to Government effort. 

A. My opinion is that in the earlier stages a good deal of work, which later 
on can be done by private enterprise, can be very usefully done by Government, 
regard being had to the undeveloped and unorganised state of the industry in 
this province. 

Q. Why is private trade not capable of doing it? 

A. We are very slow in this matter. We are a very backward province in 
all matters of this kind. 

Q. And still you say you have a large number of cinemas exhibiting films. 
Do they complain that they find it difficult to get films? 

A. The difficulty is what I have said. 

Q . Is it because they get the films last? 



A. Whatever be the reason, they are not satisfied with the existing ar- 
rangements, 

Q. So you think the existing arrangements are not satisfactory for distri- 
bution. Anyway, some of them will probably appear before ua and be able to 
tell us more definitely what their difficulties are. I see you have explained your 
position as regards the policy of Imperial Preference. You think it is doubt- 
ful whether it will help the Indian film industry at all. 

A. My point is : it is so undeveloped. I mu for preference but not under 
the present conditions. Nothing in the world would help the industry. It is 
only when it is in a more developed form that such an arrangement would 
help. That again is based on my knowledge of the United Provinces. I 
understand from you that the industry is in a better position in other pro- 
vinces. 

Q. Of course when Indian films can compete with foreign films then, as you 
point out. it will benefit by preference. 

A. Yes. The position here is similar to that in other industries. Take for 
instance engineering gooda. Indian products have to face fiercer competition 
from Continental countries than from England ; on account of their high price 
English goods will never be brought into severe competition with Indian goods. 
It is the competition with Continental goods which are cheaper that is severe. 
In the same way the Indian films will not he brought into competition with 
English films for some time to come, hut it is quite possible that when the 
industry is more developed they may lie brought into competition with American 
and other films. 

Q. In your statement you say foreign films are more costly. “ Foreign 
films mostly aiv now American,? 

A . Yes . 

Q. And they are less costly than the Indian films. Therefore the Indian 
films have to compete with cheap foreign films. 

A. Well, at present there is practically no competition between Indian 
films and the foreign ones becouse there is such a large difference in the 
quality and the price. My point, is : as things are, the question of compe- 
tition between Indian films itnd foreign films does not arise. 

Q. Why do you say that? 

A. If Indian films are patronised more and if their standard also is improv- 
ed, then competition will begin, and it will he fiercer with the products of 
countries outside the Empire. That is how protection will help the indi- 
genous industry. 

Q. How do you think Imperial Preference is going to help the Indian 
industry if you prefer Empire goods to foreign goods ? 

-*1. I gave, you hu instance of engineering goods and other things. British 
manufactures arc very expensive and in regard to quality, it is very difficult for 
India to corne up to their standard, at any rate for some time to come. 

Q . Of course, it is freely admitted that English films are inferior to Ameri- 
can films and that American films are cheaper? 

A. But the point is, British films are more expensive than the American 
films. Another thing is, American films are more attractive, and there- 
fore the competition will really lie between Indian film‘d and American films, 
and protection will certainly help. That is my argument. 

Q. If you make it more difficult to get the American films it will be a great 
danger to Indian producers because they are just learning the art. 

A . There are advantages and disadvantages. T think that some of the 
American films, at any rate, are very crude, and I would not have them at any 
cost. 

(J. What do you mesa by crude? Do you mean they are suggestive? 

A. They stir up the sexual feeling. 
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<2. I can understand your argument for stricter censorship, but this is a 
point for definite action on the part of the Indian Government of preferring 
among foreign films one class of films to the other? 

A. I arn looking at it from the economic point of view, and I think it will 
certainly benefit the Indian industry. 

Q. Till Indian films are more firmly established on their own merits, any 
foreign film is ft rival, whether British or otherwise? 

A, The goal is that we should be able to raise our indigenous industry to 
such an extent that it might be possible to use Indian films quite freely. It 
is very difficult in any country to completely exclude foreign films. 

Q. Therefore the idea in England is to introduce the quota system in order 
to encourage the growth of British Empire films, i.r. t to enforce the exhibition 
of British Empire films, which means practically, so far as England is concern- 
ed now, moat English films. So what do yon think of adopting the quota 
system for Indian Minis in our country, i.r ., every exhibitor should be com- 
pelled to exhibit a certain percentage of Indian films in a week or month in 
each theatre, and the percentage to grow gradually? 

A. I am all for it. I also think that from the educational point of view we 
stand to gain by any arrangement which will result in an increased exhibition 
of Indian films illustrative of our literature, philosophy and civilization. 

Q. Now, you think that there are certain films which you would not pass 
if you were a member of the Board of Censors? That is, I take it, you want 
strict er censorship ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You mean in respect- of passionate love scenes, crimes and so forth? 

.1. I don't think that crime films would necessarily increase the number of 
thefts and other (‘rimes: hut these passionate love scenes in the films do have 
a deleterious effect on the minds oi our youth, and I think that iri the interest 
of the youth of our country there should be stricter censorship. 

Q. Not because they misrepresent western people? 

A. Partly for that reason also, because if our young men form a bad 
impression about western civilization, it would certainly be had for them. 

f,K You mean on their mutual relations as fellow citizens? 

A. I am not- thinking ot a better understanding between the two countries. 
I nin speaking of the influence which wrong ideas of western civilization are 
likely to create in the minds of our youths. To create in the minds of our hoys 
the idea, that a highly advanced country should have customs which they re- 
gard as objectionable would certainly produce a had effect on them. 

Q. What is the impression they form from seeing westerners as they actual- 
ly live hero, in their dancing halls and other places? What impression do 
they form about them? 

/I. .1 don't think those things have a had influence. 

Q. You think there is exaggeration of the westerner's life in the films shown 
here? 

A. Yes. 

y. And that ought to be censored ? 

A. Yes, and I would certainly advocate stricter censorship in that direction. 

Q. Have you been to Europe? 

A. No. I have never been outside* the Y. P. except to Simla, Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

Q • you think that boys below 18 years should be prohibited from seeing 

certain films? 

A. I won’t say that they should be prohibited. I have already advocated 
the idea of holding special performances for them, and if the standard of the 
films is raised, perhaps the necessity for prohibiting the children from seeing 
certain films would not arise. 



Sir Haromt Jttffrr : Don’t you think that if the import- duty on foreign filing 
is raised, it would penalise the Indian audience without giving any benefit to 
the Indian industry? 

A. 1 don’t think it will penalise thorn. 

Q. Yon think that even if you raise the tariff, the theatres will still draw 
large crowds and it won’t penalise the industry? 

,4. No, l don’t think so. 

Q. You mean the extra money that will be paid by the cinema people will 
be recovered by them from tho audience V 

A . After all. you have to consider who are the people who go to the cinemas. 
Then again you cannot separate the two things. If you put a high tariff on 
imported films, it is uUu part of your scheme that the indigenous industry 
should he developed. 1 don't think it matters very much to a man with an 
income of, say, Ks. 500 or 11s . 1,000 to pay 1U. 0 or iU. U-8-0 for bis ad mis- 
sion ticket. Cinemas are not an entertainment of such absorbing character 
in the country that an increase of duty. say. by 15 or 25 per cent, or even 
& little more would make any appreciable difference to the pockets of the 
people who visit the cinema theatres. 

Q. Is it a fact that Mussulmans are prohibited by their religion from attend- 
ing the cinemas? Is there any such thing in the V . I 5 .? 

A. I have not heard. 

Q. We bad u gentleman at. Karachi who would not even come forward and 
give his ovhh nco on the ground that it is against his religion.. Is there any 
such feeling in the 1. IV? 

.4. No. 

Mr. lirrnt : f gathered from what you said that the majority of the people 
in ( aw npore who pay 4 arums to go h> the cinemas are fairly well-to-do people? 

A. Did 1 way that? 1 don’t think I did. 

9- <’nuld you fell me what, i lass does the 4 anna crowd represent? 

.1. The 4 anna class chietyv represents the mill workmen and labourers and 
others. 

Q. Do von get any cultivators or ryots? 

A. No. none at nil. 

Q . Could yon say that holds trie* of the province generally? 

.1. My iinpre^sioii is that the cinema lias not appealed to the rural popula- 
tion. 

(}. And 1 think the reason of it is that «»nly a town of a certain size can 
afford to run a cinema? 

A. 1 remember that during the war. in I01f» or 101b, i arranged a allow and 
I got a large number nt people from the villages. It was. of course, a iroc 
allow, and it. was intended mainly for school hoys. Hut the parents came with 
the boys and sought admission to the lantern show. But. tin n those were 
the days when the cinema was a novelty. 

Q. Tin* ( li^ii’inan asked you some questions about a central studio, and you 
said that (Government might start one but that you cl id not want that to be 
perpetuated? 

.1. My point is. that (Government, should start a central organization and 
hand it over ultimately to private enterprise. 

Q. Then you want stricter censorship of sex films. Con you indicate to us 
how far you want the censor to go? Is the censor for example to cut out ©very 
scene of a western film where there is kissing or courting? 

A. Ho should cut out anything that is likely to stir up the sexual feeling. 

Q. In the west you know that kissing is not guarded in that light? 

A. But it ought to be prohibited in India. 

Colonel Crawford : I notice you say, Mr. Wajkl Hussain, that, so far as you 
are aware, the attendance at the cinemas is not. on the increase. I suppose 
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you are speaking of the Cawnpore cinemas? You have not been able to tell 
us anything about the rest of the province. 

.4. I referred only to Cawnpore. 

Q. Because eleewhere we found from a study of the box office receipt* of 
tiie cinemas that there is a definite increase in attendance. I wonder if you 
could get us figures and send them to us? 

A. Most certainly, but I fear I shall not be able to collect them and supply 
them to you during your short stay here, but I shall be most happy to scsid 
them to you, say, in about a month's time. 

Q. Do you think that if Indian vernacular captions were attached to western 
.films, they would he more readily understood by tho Indian audiences? 

A. I don’t think that that alone would help them. They have to know the 
whole story before they can appreciate the film. 

Q. That is how you develop the cinema habit? 

A. At any rate, English films do not appeal to Indian audiences. Let us 
take two films, one an Indian and the other English. Both are understood, 
but an Indian film would be better understood by the Indian audience than an 
English film. 

Q. For instance, take a Douglas Fairbanks film and an Indian film? 

A. A really good Indian film need not fear competition from any English or 
American film, however attractive it may be. 

Q. I am alluding to a particular class of English films which, I under- 
stand, appeal to Indian audiences. 

A. .Hut the English film that would really appeal to an Indian audience in 
preference to an Indian film has yet to be produced. Even if you raise the 
standard of Indian films to a very high state of perfection, they cannot possibly 
appeal to English audiences to the same extent as the English films would. 

Q. That all depends upon the entertainment value of the films! 

A. If one has to choose between two films of equal merit, I certainly think 
the Indian film would appeal to Indian audiences better, I mean the emotions, 
the feedings and the associations. 

Q. 1 think you mentioned to the Chairman that you had produced a certain 
number of films or that the Local Government had produced some films ? 

.1. Yes, in my department wo have produced a few, but they are not worth 
mentioning. I think we produced about a dozen slides. 

Q. Could you give us the cost, of production of those films? 

A. Not offhand. 

Chairman : Who produced them? 

A. We got them made through our experts. I will send you a full state- 
ment showing the cost of production of films also figures relating to attendance 
at Cawnpore theatres, but as I said, it will take at least a month to collect 
figures for the whole province. 

Q. It is enough if you give us figures for the last three years? 

.4. I will do so. 

Col. Crawford : I believe you have no entertainment tax in your province? 

A. No. 

Chairman : Could you send us the statement in about a fortnights time? 

A. Yes, 1 will try. 

Mr. Neopy: You said that you received orders very recently to appear 
before this Committee. Wae it from the Minister for Industries? 

A. From Government. I had an informal warning about it on or about the 
28th Of last month. That was the earliest information I had about this Com- 
mittee, and since then I have been visiting the cinemas and collecting informa- 
tion. 

Q, Did the Government as a w'hole consider this question? 
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A. I have pointed out in my statement that the views I represent are wholly 
mine, and not of the Government. The reason why I am here is this. Tho 
Government wanted some, one from among the officials t>o appear before the 
Committee, and as you were doing us the honour of paying a visit to this 
provinces, my Government thought that somebody should appear before you, 
and I was selected. 

Q. You are in favour of Government pioneering industries? Have your 
Government taken up pioneering work? 

A. Yes, we started a soda factory some time ago. \Ye have also given 
money for starting a factory for making tinctures. 

Q. And these have been given over to private enterprise? 

A. 1 will give you an instance of what our Government have done in the 
matter. Take the turpentine factory and the bobbin Co. These were started 
by Government and were subsequently handed over to private enterprise. 
Government spent huge sums on these factories, and one of them is very suc- 
cessful. 

Q. So long as these business concerns were under Government management, 
I suppose they were run purely on business principles? 

A. An attempt was made to run thorn on business linos. 

Q. Supposing you start a yumeering industry in a particular line and there 
is also a private agency turning out the very same kind of thing which you pro- 
pose to turn out, could not the private owner complain that, the Government 
are- not taking into consideration all the factors relating to the cost of things 
etc. and Government being in a more favourable position to compete with 
private enterprise, that- it would amount to unfair competition? 

A. The question is whether the factories started by private enterprise tiro 
able to produce films of the requisite standard. That is a matter of opinion. 
If private enterprise is able to produce films of the requisite standard from the 
artistic and other points of view, then there is no justification for State inter- 
vention at all. But if private enterprise is not able to produce films of tho 
required standard and is not aide to moot the demand in the country, then 
certainly t lie State should intervene. 

Q. Private enterprise is already able to produce satisfactory films, and they 
are quite popular with the Indian audiences, and the producers are also getting 
good dividends. In those circumstances is there any justification for Govern- 
ment to intervene? 

A. That is a matter that requires investigation. The films should be of 
a particular quality and standard. Government will also have to show hmv 
the film industry can he taken up as a good business proposition. If private 
enterprise is able to produce films of this required standard mid meet the 
demand in the country, then certainly the State need not intervene. 

Q . The chief difficulty which the private enterprise is faced with is about 
finance V 

A. That again is a matter of opinion. 

Q. The development of industries is a provincial subject. How would you 
advocate a Central Government organization taking up this pioneering work? 

A. It is quite possible to have a centra] organization which may not inter- 
fere with the powers of provinces, provided you have a good representation of 
provinces on the central organization. It is a matter for mutual agreement. 
Take the School at Dhanbad , the School of Mines, which is an All India in- 
stitution. For the sake of avoiding duplication of work, you may start a central 
organization for all the provinces of India and you can also so arrange that all 
the provinces will have a share in its control. 

Q. They will have to contribute towards the capital? 

A. That is a matter of detail. 

Q. It should be a sort of joint stock effort on behalf of all the provinces? 

A. You can call it by whatever name you like, the idea is there. 
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Q. Suppose there fire private parties who are producing films. Will they 
be entrusted with whatever work that Government may want to produce in the 
province*? If you want a film for any department could you not entrust that 
work to the private agency if you had one in the province itself, provided you 
were assured of its capacity? 

A. Most certainly I am for entrusting the work to private agencies, if they 
can do it efficiently . 

Q . You perhaps do not know what- the producers have done in the Bombay 
Presidency? You are perhaps only speaking of your experience in the United 
provinces ? 

A. 3 know that some Bombay people produce good films. 

Q . If there are capable business men already in the field who have success* 
fully manufactured films for other provincial Governments like propaganda 
films and so forth, you would not object to Government work being entrusted' 
to them? 

A. I have already made it clear that I am all for private enterprise, and I 
am not for Government undertaking anything of this sort if there are capable 
private people who can do work for Government. 

Q. Yov think then that Government work might he entrusted to private- 

agencies? 

A. Why not? 

Q . Quite right. Then even Government work might be entrusted to such 

private agency? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I have got your meaning quite clear now. Then with regard to Empire 
films, I don’t yet understand how discrimination in favour of Empire films can 
be of any assistance to the Indian industry. Let us take a concrete case: the 
discrimination may be in regard to the customs duty. For instance, you. can 
charge less customs duty in the case of the British Empire films, 15 per cent, 
being the duty all round. Now, if you were to have a lesser rate- fixed for the 
Empire film, then to that extent the Empire film would he cheaper, provided 
other things are equal, that is if their price and quality are equal to the price 
and quality of films coming from other parts of the world, for instance America. 

If these things are equal, then if you charge a lesser rate of customs duty on 
the Empire film, then to that extent British Empire films would be available 
at a cheaper rate in India, isn’t that so? 

A. I am afraid I don’t quite follow. 

Q. Let us assume that British Empire films are of the same quality and are 
of the same price as the American films. Then you charge 15 per cent, duty, 
which is the existing rate, on American films. Yon charge less, say 5 per cent, 
on the British films. Then to the extent- of this difference of 10 per cent, the 
British films would be sold or hired out cheaper in India. 

A. Yes. 

Q . And to that extent they would be able to compete suecetaLdlv with 
American films, isn’t that so? But to the extent that the Indian films would 
he competing with foreign films, wouldn’t the competition be keener as against 
British Empire films, which would come in at cheaper customs rates? 

A. I am afraid I don’t quite follow what you mean. I will read out to you 
what my answer is on that point. Question 22, isn’t- it? 

(Reads his answer) 

That is what I mean. Have I made myself clear? 

Q. You assume that the American films are more attractive and cheaper. 
But what I say is this, these are factors about which no one can be very de- 
finite. So I was assuming a case in which the American film would be equal 
to the British Empire film both in point of quality and in price. 

A* You mean the American film will go down in attractiveness? 
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Q. Well, the British Empire film will go up in attractiveness. Why do you 
think that the British Empire film is not capable of improvement? 

A . I sets you are thinking of levelling up. 

Q. Then in that case the Indian film would be faced with ft keener com- 
petition because the British Empire films would be cheaper to the extent oi 
the discrimination in the customs duty in their favour. 

A. Well, that is a matter for the future. 

Q. I mean to say we want to make a start and we want to give a push to the 
Indian industry. 

.1. T.et us get that. 

Q . Well, that is our main object. You and 1 agree on that. Now, on the 
point of misrepresentation of western civilisation, you have not been to the 
west ? 

.4. 1 am afraid not. 

Q. Do you think that what you call that misrepresentation has a demoral- 
ising effect on a man like you? 

A. Well* it certainly may have on my children. 

Q . So it is a question of age, experience and education? 

A. What is it you are driving at? 

Q. Tiie question is, whether it is not possible by the very process of familiar- 
ising ourselves with these things to effectively counteract any risk of misrepre- 
sentation. 

(' hair man : Can you not educate the people to understand these things 
rightly ? 

A. It will take time to educate the people to such an extent. It is a slow 
]>r< tcess. 

Mr. Scofjy : lint- your idea is to shut out certain aspects of life altogether 
from our people. 

. I . Not exactly. 

Q. You would even ban kissing altogether. You would shut out certain 
aspects of western civilisation or life generally. 

.■1. You mean that everything that there is in the west is worth knowing 
and adopting. 

Q , I don’t Rfty that, hut every civilisation has its good and bad points. 
Why should western civilisation be depicted on the screen only in its favour- 
aide aspects? 

A. You do not mean that everything that is good for grown up people is also 
good for young people? 

Q. No. That brings me to an important point. It is a question of allow- 
ing or not allowing people under a certain age to see certain things. It boils 
down to that. 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Then, supposing we were to have special shows for children, or rather, 
shows from which children would he excluded, that would he a remedy? 

A. Well, I have said that I am in favour of having special performances. 
But what I said in reply to a question by another gentleman was that I would 
prefer tightening the censorship because that would make it unnecessary to 
arrange special shows. 

Q. But you want the censorship to bo tightened to the extent of banning 
even kissing scenes. I>o you think those pictures would have any attraction 
for Europeans ? 

A. Well, I am not concerned with what would or would not appeal to 
Europeans. I look at things from the point of view of Indians. 


Q. Now looking at it from the point of view of the exhibitor, 
it would be worth his while to exhibit these pictures? 


do you think 
N 2 
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A . Oh, I think it is quite possible for exhibitors to make cinemas attractive 
without exhibitin'* films which I wish to be excluded. 

Q. But from your statement it seems that in Cawnpore even the present 
films are not attractive enough. 

J. That doesn't prove your case, Sir. 

Q. You admit there is some attraction in these scenes? 

.1. Oh, attraction there is. I don't deny that. 

Q. Well, huirmn nature being what it is, there is this attraction and even 
with all this attraction the cinema is noi very popular, nor is it very paying — 
that is your experience. Now, von want to make it less attractive from that 
point of view. You want to pay a very high price then for developing the 
industry. 

A. That is a matter of opinion. 

Chairman : You take that risk in view of tire larger welfare of the larger 
population. 

Mr. Scotjy : And you won’t allow' Europeans in India to see pictures that 
they would like to see? 

A. Hell, that is another point of viejy altogether. That certainly is a ques- 
tion to he considered : if you prohibit the importation of films, what will the 
Europeans have to say ? 

Col. Crturford : Have you any knowledge as to whether the Europeans like 
these films? 

A. I couldn’t tell you as to what they think about these films. I think cer- 
tainly some Europeans don’t care for them. A European friend of mine re- 
marked the other day lie would be very glad if some of the Yankee tilings wore 
cut nut. 

Mr. Sc off }f : But they would not approve of your banning kissing altogether. 
A. Naturally, when T speak of these things I speak more from the point of 
view of the Indian. There is no question of agreeing or not agreeing. I am 
not competent to speak about the sentiments of Europeans. 

Chairman : Was that Yankee reference made out of love for British things? 
.1. Well , 1 don’t know that. That is certainly the remark that- was made. 

Q. I know, but it may be due to that. 

A. Well, my impression of some of the American films that are exhibited 
is that they ought not to be exhibited. That is the impression that some 
Europeans have too. 

Mr. Scoyy : Because films ore almost exclusively American? 

('hair man : Of course they have a natural desire to advance their own in- 
terests, just as we have.. 

M r . Crecn : May I beg to remind the committee that certain English films 
have been banned in this country? 

Mr. Sc ini y : Yes. even under the. present standard of censorship which is 
not tight enough from your point of view. 

Chairman : In Australia more English films are banned than American. 

Sir llaroon J offer : Don’t you think more pun* and clean pictures, without 
this kissing or other things, would attract more parents of the boys and orthodox 
people to the cinemas? 

A. Yos, but the fact is there: that there will be loss attraction. 

Q. But wouldn't that make up the deficiency or the loss which the 
exhibitor will suffer? 

A. I don’t know that it will exactly make up the deficiency. 

Mr. Sroijy : Now', what do you think of the present stylo of dress of Euro- 
pean ladies? If you want to ban kissing would you ban certain kinds of dress 
which may he quite objectionable from the point of view of the Indians? 

A. It is very difficult to say. Without a concrete instance it is very diffi- 
cult to say what is and what is not objectionable. 
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Chairman : Probably you would ban some of the pictorial magazines from 
England, say ‘ ' Ivomlon Life.” 

A. That is very difficult’ to say. 

Oral Evidence of Mr. J. N. B. WETHERILL, Inspector of Schools, 
Oudh, on Monday, the 5th Deoember 1927. 

Itif ;i t!$s : May I remark that any answers I give you express my own 
opinion aud not any official opinion. And may I remark, too, that, as far as 
the commercial side is concerned, I am practically ignorant, so I am chiefly 
concerned with the cinema as an instrument of education. 

Chairman : I was going to trouble you about that only. You are the 
inspector of schools? 

A . Yes. 

Q. How long have you been inspector? 

A. 11 years. 

Q. Are you inspector of schools for a particular area? 

A. At; present T am inspector of schools for the whole of Oudh. 

Q. And I suppose you tour about? 

.4. I tour continually. I am on tour at present, 

Q. You have seen cinemas in Oudh and other places? What are the 
places in which you have got cinemas? 

A. f would point out that I have chiefly been sent because I am interested 
in the progress of the cinema as an instrument of education. 

Q. Very well. T thought if you knew it might he of use. You consider 
that the film is a very efficient method of supplementing the education 
given in schools. 

4. 1 think it is an efficient, method of supplementing education but I 
do not consider that it is a very efficient medium for educational work in 
the school itself. 

Q. And do you consider it is a good method of enlightening the masses? 
Supposing you started a movement for mass education, apart from school 
education, for the illiterate people of the country. Would yon consider 
it an effective method? 

A. T do not think at the present stage that it would he a very effective 
method for the reason that, when I have seen illiterate peoples attending 
cinemas 1 have found that they have been more interested in the movement 
than in the actual matter of the cinema display and on trying to analyse 
this I find that they do not see the details of the picture. 1 have worked 
this with single slides in order to test it and have found that illiterate 
people, both in India and in other countries are not particularly i -.lever at 
seeing a picture, that they do not understand perspective, and consequently 
they are chiefly attracted by the chief object in the picture. If they are 
asked afterwards what they saw in the picture they would probably say 
that they saw a man running, or a man walking And if it should have hap- 
pened to have been the use of an agricultural implement, they had not 

seen the process that it was desirable that they should sec. This I have 
tested. 

Q. You are referring to magic lantern slides. 

A. I have used the magic lantern slides to test the effect of the cinema 
display. 

Q. Even as regards the use of agricultural machinery you think they 
are not able to appreciate the points? 

A. I don’t think they are. But I don’t say that they might not he if a 

good deal of money was spent or perhaps even wasted on educating them 

to seeing what is in a picture. 
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Q. You mean even if a travelling lecturer were to lecture to them in the 
vernacular and point to the screen explaining shortly what is being shown, 
you don’t think that would be useful? 

.!. That is where I think the slide is superior to the film, because the 
picture is continually on the slide hut the lecturer cannot keep pace w r ith 
the film, taking into consideration the slow intellect of his audience. 

Q. And you think so also as regards public health propaganda? Do yon 
think that would have the same effect? 

A . There is a little difference with regaid to that. The representations 
are often, I believe, enlarged in that and there is slow movement introduced 
in order to show the actual definite insect or pest or whatever it may be, at 
work. And also I would point out, if I may expand on this, that of the 
films that I have seen at sources of production in England, those that 
dealt with hygiene were the best perhaps. 1 speak of one or two that I 
saw this year at the Institute at Kingston and the film that represented 
defilement by the fly, 1 think, would have been understood almost by any 
illiterate audience. 

Q. Have you seen any of the educational films produced in Germany or 
America ? 

A. I saw some of them a few years ago. 

Q. They have Quite a varied lot — quite a large number connected with 
education, broadly speaking. Of course, adapted to local conditions you 
think they can he of use? 

A. I think they can be of use, but at the same time the amount of 
money required to produce and then to launch these films so that they may 
be. beneficial, seems to l>e out of proportion to the result that is obtained. 
And I mu, as a schoolmaster of a good many years standing in England, 
averse from bringing too much of entertainment into actual teaching. 

Q. Of course, that is why I said supplementing. But in the case of 
the large bulk of the population here who are illiterate, unfortunately, 
what other effective method is there of bringing knowledge to them? 

A. Well, I hold— which of course lias not much to do with the film — that 
the only wav we can get at them is by an effective improvement of teaching 
and inspecting staffs. I do not mean by that staffs of inspectors w T ho go to 
find fault but those who can go down into the districts and help the rather 
inefficient teacher who is there, because he has no other outlook as he has 
in other countries. It is the only way of bringing him into contact with 
what is going on outside. 

Q. But you are thinking more of the children. 1 am thinking of the 
adults. 

A. Well, in that way I think of the children first and the adults follow- 
ing. 1 would take the case of the London County Council. I have had a 
good deal to do with the teachers of London and recently I was address- 
ing one of their conferences, and talking before the many women teachers 
whom I had known many years ago and they all spoke very highly of the 
effect of the teaching of hygiene upon the homes of parents during the 
last ten or twelve years. They thought — many of them — that more had been 
achieved outside the school than in the school. 

Q. Perhaps you have the ‘ World Adult Education ’ movement in mind? 

A. I am thinking of the work done by the children who had been taught 
in the schools, hack in their homes. And if we could make child teaching 
more effective it would go back to the home as much here as anywhere else. 

Q . Of course, you are speaking in your personal capacity — do you know 
if your Government had under consideration any proposal for mass educa- 
tion in the province? 

A. You mean for adult education? There is the scheme for bringing 
co-operative societies into connection with adult classes. 

($• Have you got any system of night classes or continuation classes for 
labourers? 
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A. Sporadic. 

Q. Are there any efforts being made hy the Government? 

A. Effort is being made but I cannot say that it has been a great success. 

Col. Crawford: Have you any information avS to the effect of the cinema 
to-day upon the youth of the province? 

A. More by hearsay than in any other way; and my opinion at present 
is that it has not so far had any great effect on their habits. I have given 
a good deal of consideration to this matter — are you referring to the moral 
affect in regard to these sex and crime films? 

(?- Well, I will take it on that later. 1 was just wondering if you had 
any reports at all as to whether the cinema was having any effect at all 
in any direction? 

Chairman: I didn't ask him about that, Col. Crawford, because he 
preferred to base his evidence on the educational aspect. 

A. Well, I didn’t wish to limit myself not to talk on anything relating 
to sex and crime films. I am perfectly agreeable to answer. 

Col. Crawford : I am taking the broad educational aspect of the him. I 
wonder whether you have noticed any effect at all, or heard of any effect ? 

.1. 1 have heard town lw>vs conversing a good deal about the films they 
had seen, and I have also heard reports — I take them with a grain of salt — 
that the film is having a bad effect. The statements seemed to me rather 
made ex cathedra and not to have any particular value. I tried to follow 
them up in one or two cases; the speaker had just spoken, that was all. 

Q. Do you frequent the cinema very much yourself? 

.1. Less than a good many neople, because ] am inclined to think that 
it is not as artistic as other forms of drama. But I do go. 

Q. What is your general opinion of the stories shown in the films? 

A. I think they are the standard of Hollywood if that carries any weight. 

Q. That carries enough ! 

Mr. Crefiti : 1 was very interested in your remarks about the ability or 
lark of ability of uneducated people to grasp even simple pictures. You 
told us that you had experimented with magic lanterns. Do I understand 
that you also experimented with the cinema? 

.1. I experimented with the magic lantern particularly to test the 
cinema. 

Q. But you have not actually tested the cinema? 

A. I have asked the illiterates what they had seen on the cinema, and 
that roused me to test them with the picture. 

Q. Those were presumably entertainment films? 

A. No. The particular film 1 am thinking of was an agricultural film. 

Q. And the people you asked presumably have not seen the cinema 
very frequently? 

A. No. 

Q. Don’t you consider it possible that what is sometimes known as the 
cinema sense can grow' even among the illiterates, that is to say, they get 
to understand. 

A. I think so, but it requires great expense, because the illiterate person 
in some of the countries, here and in Hussia, where I was years ago — the 
illiterate person is not so well acquainted with the ordinary picture. The 
crude picture appeals more than the photograph. I put it this way, that 
in books that I have written for very simple folk 1 have found the wood 
block or the steel engraving much more understood than fhe photo becauae 
detail has been left out. 

Q. Don’t you think that as they make more progress they will get used 
to something more detailed? 
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A. Yes. 

Q . I take it you consider that the masses will take time to educate 
themselves in that way, and till then it is hardly feasible. 

A. It is hardly worth the expense to begin with the cinema. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood on that. 

Q . I understand you. You do not consider that better technique would 
assist? You said that public health films might go down. Did not that 
rather indicate that any film might go down if it were made equally clear 
and simple? 

A. Simplification of detail on the film might assist greatly. 

<J). It would obviously need extremely good technique and extremely 
good direction? 

.4. Yes. 

Sir fin room J offer : Do you think these cinema pictures are injurious 
to young children and they should l>e prohibited from seeing them alto- 
gether ? 

A. I do not think they are good for young children’s eyes. 

Q, Of what age do you say ? 

A. It is rather a question for a medical man. 

Q. From your own experience do you know. 

A. I never took my own children to the cinema for that reason, and 

because of the difficulty of seeing the detail which applies as well to them, 

until they were about 9. 

Q. From your experience of the schools and colleges do you think that 
many young men and women will come forward at a small remuneration 
as workers in the cinema industry, as actors and actresses? 

A. 1 think they would, provided that the arrangements were in the hands 
of really skilful organisers. I can give you an example. Years ago Professor 

Harkoincr was desirous of starting a film theatre in Bushy where I was 

then teaching, and he expended a good deal of money. lie made a call for 
helpers in filming Tvanhoe and one or two other historical novels. He got 
as much assistance as he wanted, and capable assistance. In Indian colleges 
there is a very great wealth of dramatic ability, as can be seen at any 
time if a drama is staged, particularly when it is staged in the vernacular. 
There is greater ability here taken altogether than there is in a country 
like England. 

Q. If these lxiys are sent abroad to America, do you think there is a 
lot of jealousy there in showing the trade secrets? Have you any experience 
of this ? 

A. I know of the jealousy of trade secrets, but my knowledge is 
secondhand. 

Q. Would you like your boys to go to America, or would you like men 
to come from America, Germany and so on to teach them here? Which do 
you prefer? 

4. I think if it was to be done on any scale, the thing should be done 
in the country where the people are. 

Q. The country of origin? 

A. Yes, for various reasons. 

Q . To encourage the cinema industry do you think that a course in 
cinema production should be introduced as a necessary subject in all Indian 
universities ? 

A. No, certainly not, because I think the university is a home of learning. 

Q. Do you propose any special degress for a course in cinema? 
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A. No. I consider it is a technical branch of work, only suitable for 
technical institutions. 

Q. Would you have a class for him production in the colleges of science? 

.1. I hardly know enough about film production, but I imagine that it 
is work more for skilled artisans than for college students, from the little 

I have seen. It divides itself into two parte, or should at least, — one the 

highly artistic for college students perhaps, and the other highly detailed. 
Visiting places where films are made, as 1 have done recently, I noticed a 
very distinct division of work in that respect, that on the one side keen- 
eyed girls were required with a very small standard of education, and on 

the other side men or women with considerable judgment and sense of 
proportion to create and to cut out redundancies in the scenario. There 
is such a difference of work that I should not like to express an opinion. 

Q. You have seen these agricultural farming, and poultry educational 
films. Can you suggest any new' subject for such educational films from your 
experience? 

A . You now raise one of the points which creates in my mind considerable 
doubt as to the value of the film in education, such as agriculture, because 
it can only be used where there are processes going on. Directly the 

process ceases, the still pictures are quite as useful and much lees expensive. 
In medical schools the processes are going on and there, I think, films am 

of the greatest value. In agriculture there are very few processes that 

lend themselves to filming. Fictitious processes may be reproduced for 

historical teaching, and they depend entirely on the worth of the repre- 
sentors. In geography teaching there is almost as much difficulty about 
finding subjects suitable to the film, and this has been overcome in a good 
many cases by taking cinematographic pictures out of a train where the 
movement has been transferred from the objects to the camera. 

Chairman : To show a range of mountains for instance? 

A. Yes. Or a river valley, hut that seems to be false, ft has occurred 
to mo as being false educationally, and the value of all demonstration in 
education lies in the truthfulness of the process. That accentuates the value 

of the film in the teaching of medicine- 1 do not like to use the word 

1 medicine because medicine applies to a particular branch. 

Mr. Crttn : Surgery? 

A. Yes, surgery and biology. 

Sir llfuuon 7 offer : Would you like to have some amusement tax here 
for educational purposes we have in Bombay and Bengal? 

I. I do not believe in that. 

(J. You do not want more money for education here? 

.1. AVe do want. 

Chairman : Would you like to add anything? 

.1. There is one thing I do want to add about the morality of films. 
There is a great deal of opposition generally raised to the introduction of 
the sox motive in films. I consider that sex is the strongest urge that the 
human being hn< and its control is the most suitable ib«-me for inspiration 
and the watching of a decently conducted love scene is really a good edu- 
cational influence. I wanted to make this .statement particularly. That 
is a reason why there should be, in my opinion, more Indian productions 
because no country has the right to force its morality upon another country. 
We are suffering rather from that by getting all our films from one small 
area at the present time. If scenes were acted by Indian actors there 
would be less criticism of the particular sex problems. It is possible that 
there might be some things which might shock the western mind, but no 
more so than kissing on the stage which does not shook the western mind 
but I think it is rather shocking to the Indian mind. Inartistic representa- 
tion of love scenes merely makes them ridiculous, and i should be very 
sorry to see their elimination on the ground of suggestion, because sugges- 
tion in education usually depends cither on the immediate environment of 



the youth, home or school environment, or on his own particular tempera- 
ment. 

Q. Propensities? 

A. Propensities are not created hv suggestion. They are inherent. As 
regards the other, the criminal side, I believe that too is exaggerated. 
After all, the heroes of history, or most of them, would have got into 
trouble in criminal courts now-a-days. 

Colonel Crawford : When you mentioned “ decently produced ”, do you 
consider that a portion of the sex films coming from America are decently 
produced ? 

A. No. What I mean by decently produced is where sex is used to show 
that the desire for mating is creating also a desire to establish the home. 

Q. I am talking of films where they draw a good deal from the life of 
the underworld. 

A. I entirely agree with you as regards scenes drawn from the life of 
the underworld in any country whatsoever. 

Mr. Green : Or even from the divorce courts in America or elsewhere? 

A. Yes. 

Written. Statement of Mr. MUKANDI LAL, Bar.-at-L&w, Deputy 
President, United Provinces Legislative Council, dated the 24th 
November 1927. 

1 have the honour to send you short answers to the questions you have 
been pleased to send me through the Local Government. 

1. 1 am not connected with the cinema industry as an industrialist or 
as an exhibitor, but T have been a frequent visitor to cinemas both in 
Ind ill and in Great Britain since 1912. From 10KJ to March, 1919 I was 
in England; and since then I have been in India; and in both countries I 
have seen most of the important films. 

2. (a) (1) It is the educated classes who patronise cinemas in India 
mostly. 

(2) Illiterate classes visit cinemas very seldom. Interest in the cinema, 
both with the educated and the uneducated classes in India, is on the increase, 
but the Indian audience does not patronise cinemas in the same wav as a 
matter of habit as 1 found them to do in Great Britain. In Great Britain 
cinemas were more popular among the lower middle classes and poorer 
classes who could not afford to go to theatres atid music halls. With the 
higher classes the cinema was not so popular and they were interested in it 
only on occasions when important films were on the screen. In India, it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that, cinema is patronised in practically 
the same way as it is done in England by the higher classes. Namely, in 
India people do not visit cinema as a matter of habit or as I might call it 
ns a matter of course but as a rule when some important- film is on the 
screen. 

(b) Indian audiences in India go mostly to the lower classes of the 
cinema hall and well-to-do and higher classes of Indians frequent the 
hiffoer classes. It is only during the run of a very few films that cinema halls 
are packed to their fullest capacity. 

(c) In the audienec I found, very small percentage of children under 
14 — say about 5 per cent, but in places like Naini Tal or Mussoorie where 
there are childrens’ schools there, the percentage of children under 14 might 
be about 25 per cent, on particular occasions. Sometimes it may he 76 
per cent, children in some shows. 


Part 1. 

ft The films that are most popular with the Indian audiences are the 
filth* of grand spectacular character, classical and historical subjects. Films 



with eastern plot and mystery are appreciated more than films of detective 
stories or mechanical inventions. 

4 . Exhibitors do not cater to Indian audiences because their films are 
not meant for Indian audiences. They are produced for the larger markets 
of America and Europe and they exhibit films with an eye to the taste of 
Europeans and Amer leans. 

5. Indian produced films depicting Indian life are not available to the 
exhibitors because the exhibitors depend on the film producers who produce 
films for American and European audiences. Besides, the exchange system 
and time limit for keeping films does not make films of Indian life available 
to exhibitors. 

(a) Filins are not produced with a view to show the Indian life and 
Indian ideals in their best light but to pick up certain Indian Puranie episodea 
and present them in modern colours or to exhibit the abnormal and worst 
side of the uncivilised section of Indian Society. They do not give a real 
Indian ideal of these historical and Puranie episodes. TToweper, those which 
are in the market (of Indian historical and mythological subject's) are much 
better than the films which depict European life in its love episodes and 
the trngir side of life. 

(b) They are popular. 

(c) Indian films sire not so profitable to exhibitors because they are not 
patronised by the European audiences and in the large towns most of the 
customers of the cinema come from tho European section of the public. The 
taste of the Indian public, particularly the uneducated classes is not yet 
created to such an extent that they would make up for the loss that the 
exhibitor would sustain by the absence of the European public. Indian 
films would he very popular with the rural population, because they would 
understand and follow th.-rn oven without reading legends. The cinemas 
are popular in the large towns only. If cinemas were established in the 
country towns Indian films would pay much more than European films. Of 
very successful Indian produced films 1 would cite ns the latest example 
the Fatima Company’s latest film which was exhibited nt Allahabad on the 
4t.h November and subsequent dates, i believe tho name of the film was 
14 Bul-Bule Parisian.” It was characteristically an eastern film, cast in a 

• very fine artistic and dramatic manner. 

6. (a) Certainly. 

(b) 0.) Films of historical, mythological and ^social life of different 
provinces and streets, landscapes and rural scenes would be very popular. 
Historical, mythological social and political subjects would appeal to tho 
educated classes. 

(2) Mythological subjects and grand spectacular scenes and life of big 
cities would appeal to the illiterate population. 

7. The above mentioned Indian subjects would be very suitable for 
Indian troops also, hut in addition to these I would suggest scenes ol 
European battles, army and navy training and similar military subjects. 
To British troops the same subjects would appeal which appeal to the 
Indian audience, with more of European life. 

8. (a) No. 

(h) Difficulties in tho way of the film industry in India are the same as 
one would experience in organising the industry elsewhere, vis : — 

(1) The absence of capital. 

(2) The absence of actors and actresses — educated and intelligent classes 

not taking to the stage. 

(3) Lack of spirit of adventure. But in my opinion the main diffi- 

culty is the want of capital. If capital ivas forthcoming all 
the world provides so much field, scenes, natural scenery and 
the world provides so much field, scenes, natural scenery and 
monumental buildings for producing films as India does. 
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9. No, because the industry is controlled by the European and American 
firms who do not care to lower the prices and naturally demand the highest 
prices thoy can get and which they get from such well known exhibitors as 
Madan and others. 

14. Yes. 

15. Yes. 

16. They do not exist in abundance, but if capital were forthcoming or 
a company was established such persons would l>e forthcoming and their 
number would soon increase. I am sure that many educated men and 
women would take to it. 

17. No. 

18. Yes, if Government was to advance loans or subsidise companies or 
establish an All India Government Cinematograph Corporation. 

19. In this country the film production expenses would be much less for 
obvious reasons which apply to every industry. 

20. Expenses that the Government would incur on the film industry 
would in the long run be very beneficial for the public, and the Government 
would not have wasted their money. Such expenditure could be met out 
of the amusement tax and the tax on scientific instruments. 

21. 1 am in agreement with the proposal indicated in question No. 21. 

22. Until India has developed its cinema industry India would not be 
benefit ted by giving effect to the resolution of the Imperial Conference. 

25. My belief is that when the Indian film industry is developed and 
ludiu can produce good films the demand for them would automatically be 
created in this country and abroad, among the people who desire to see 
Indian scenes and Indian life and Indian historical films. So the measure 
which I would suggest would be that the Indian Government take steps to 
develop the Indian film industry. 

PAKT 2. 

24. (a) Demoralising films are bound to have demoralising effect, in- 
jurious to the public and such films are those which throw on the screen 
tragic scenes, murder# , detective stories, elopments in the ordinary love plots 
of European life. 

(b) Yes, there are many films which one might call immoral and criminal- 
ly suggestive, 

(c) The films which I have referred to in iin answer 24, (a) arc harmful 
They are harmful to all men and women and particularly to young persons 
and children. 

(d) No. 

(r) I can not say exactly how far films are responsible for the increase 
of crime though criminal films cannot but influence an impressionable, audi- 
ence I may as well say that cinema cannot be held responsible directly 
tc even one crime out of a thousand in my province for the reason that the 
cinema is not accessible to all criminal classes, otherwise they might have 
learnt- much from detective stories and scenes of pirates and murders. 

25. In im opinion such love .scenes of European life in which flirtation 
and kissing takes a prominent part- are revolting to Indian taste; and this 
aspect of European life has been very well avoided by the Fatima Company’s 
film to which l referred alwve. 

26. (fi) No. 

(b) Not religious but racial susceptibilities would he touched and racial 
animosity increased l»v the films exhibiting racial differences and indicating 
racial superiority of one race over the other (I saw many of this type in 
London which were very popular with the Londoners.) 

27. (a) 1 would not say that the European films misrepresent the western 
civilisation but they do lower it in the eyes of Indians. Western life is 
unintelligible not only to uneducated but to « vast portion of educated 
IiKliaue# also who have not been abroad. On this point I would suggest 
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that the censorship should so control the films that some of the films which 
I. have referred to above may not be allowed to come on the screen. Un- 
desirable results follow as Indians are likely to follow the worst side of 
western life as they find it on the films. 

(h) There are several films which misrepresent Indian civilisation and 
Indian ideals. They are produced by Kuropeau companies mostly out of 
India. They come here to take Indian state scenes, Indian buildings and 
Indian scenery and do the rest out of India. 

28. The answer to this question will be found in the previous answers. 

29. Yes. 

30. And the age I put down is 14: but I would not prohibit chiidieu even 
below that age from visiting cinemas, which exhibit historical, mythological 
and other good subjects and typical events because 1 think if we prohibit 
them we would be depriving them of a great source of education. I would 
forbid children visiting films of western social life and detective stories. If 
censorship was so effective that we could do away with such films as have 
any demoralising effect then there would be no need of prohibiting children 
jfrom visiting cinemas at all. 

81. Yes. 

32. I would suggest All Tndia Censorship which would apply to every 
province, 1 do not desire to give any province freedom to censor any film, 
because there have been some cases in which the films have been allowed in 
one province and disallowed in another. 

33. My answer to (a), (b), and (c) is yes, but still the censorship is 
desirable. 

34. I have already given an answer to this question. I would advocate a 
Central Board of Censorship and to away with the Provincial Boards. The 
.majority of the members of the Board should be non-officials representing 
all the Provincial and Central Legislatures and men who are interested in 
art. history, and general welfare of the society. I would have on the Board 
a representative of the film industry also. Such a Board would be a tort, 
of Advisory Board to which all films censored would be submitted by tho 
Censor who should be a j>uid officer located, say at Bombay. 

40. The posters and the handbills would naturally be censored if they 
related to censored or censurable films. 

44. The press, which includes the public, could help in maintaining a 
good standard of films by reviewing the films and condemning the undesir- 
able films. 

45. I would not allow any interference on the part of Government iu 
the film producing industry «>r with the internal affairs of the film producing 
■agencies. 1 would not recommend the inspection of studios but T would 
advocate the registration of film producing companies. T have left out some 
questions which were purely of technical type and can be answered only 
by those who arc in the industry. My experience is that of a visitor who 
goes to cinemas by wav of recreation and to see notable films. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. MUKANDI LAL, Bar.-at-Law, Deputy Presi- 
dent, United Provinces Legislative Council, on Monday, the 5th 
December 1927. 

Chair mo n. : You have sent us a pretty long statement which explain* 
itself, for which I thunk you. There are one or two points on which 1 should 
like to get some further information. I was rather struck by your state- 
ment that the illiterate classes visit the cinemas very seldom. 

A. That is my personal experience. It may be due to the fact fch&t l 
only go to particular films which 1 know are well known, that there are 
well known actors in them and so on. 
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Q. You choose your films? 

4. Yes. 

<3. This refers to western films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose in such places you do not see many of these illiterate classes 
there P 

A. Not many of them except school boys and students. 

Q. That is to say, where western films show social life the illiterate 
classes do not go? 

A. They go but in very small numbers. 

Q. So that the complaint that the illiterate classes in this country get 
a wrong idea of western life by showing these films is not so strong as to 
call for any attention ? 

A. It is. Those who go there carry that idea. 

Q. But you say they are very small in number. 

A. These cinemas are to be found in big towns and it is only a very 
small section of our illiterate and rural population who has an occasion to 
see the cinema at all. 

Q. That leads me to the next point, namely, that when they say that 
the cinema is playing havoc with the* illiterate classes in this country and 
lowering the westerner in the eyes of the men here — it is not correct? 

A. No. It is only a very small percentage of this class of people that 
go to these cinemas. 

Q. But these illiterate classes frequent the Indian shows in larger 
numbers ? 

.1. Yes. T think the reason is that they can follow the Indian films 
without explanations, because it is their own surroundings and they under- 
stand. And I think if they were educated and could read English they 
would go to western films as well. Their difficulty i> that they cannot 
follow’ the plot. 

Q. T suppose you are for encouraging the growth of the Indian cinema 
industry ? 

A. Yes. But I would not bar western films also 

Q . Would you not make it more difficult to get tho in order to encourage 
the growth of Indian films? 

A. No. Tailless the film came under the law of censorship and it was 
undesirable I would not bar a European film. 

Q. You would not resort to any extraneous method such as imposing a 
higher duty? 

A. If it were in my power I would rather encourage the right sort of 
film because it is a means of education in western ideals, western social life 
and so on. 

Q. So you are content with the censorship? 

.1. Y r es, without putting any sort of dutv or anv bar on the western 

film. 

Q. Do you think the present- standard of western films shown in tins 
country — is there anything objectionable in them? 

A. Th© films that 1 have seen — I would not say there was particularly 
anything objectionable in them. To an Indian mind the western social 
life, particularly in its sensual side — a film directly taken from the novel and 
drama where love plays a very important part, when it is seen by an Indian 
audience which has not seen western life in its best, gives quite a different 
impression. I saw a very good film recently in Allahabad about which I 
have mentioned in my statement. There were two or three lore plots in it, 
but one thing that was characteristically Indian and eastern about it was 
there was no kissing on the stage. That is one thing about which the 
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Indian mind seems to 1*' very peculiar and it is more or less revolting to 
them. 

Q. Of course it is not our habit to do it except in private. (Laughter). 

A. I know a number of Indians who have been to European countries 
and thev have even European wives, but they hesitate to kiss their wives 
in public or on the platform. T have not kissed my wife in the presence 
nf even mv servants. Even where there is one servant present, I do not 
kiss her. 

Q. You have a European wife? 

A. Yes, and that is one of her grievances against me. That is only to 
illustrate the Indian mentality. 

Q. Whether educated or uneducated, it is a common failure or virtue 
whatever you may call it. with us. 

A. Yos. It lowers the westerner in Indians’ eyes in this scene : when 
they see love scenes, elopements, seductions and so on, that gives them the 
impression that these are common occurrences in Europe. 

Q. How long have you been in the west ? 

A. I was there for six years. 

Q. Have you re-visited it since you came back? 

A. No. 

Q. Of course, films give an exaggerated view of life? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they misrepresent their life? 

.1. They do not misrepresent in the way that it comes out of the mind 
of the. artist. It gives a phase of life, but it gives an impression to the 
people as if this was a common thing in the west. 

Q. Do you think that that sort of impression is produced even among llio 
educated people? 

A- Those who hove not been to the west. 

Q. Then what is the remedy for that? 

A . 1 do not think there is on v remedy for that. 

(J. Except education I suppose? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And making them familiar? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You think that the censorship as it is now* done in that connection 
is sufficiently adequate? 

.1. So far it is quite all right. 

Q. You have no reason to be dissatisfied with it? 

A. No. It may be there are some films which have escaped my notice. 

You go to the cinema pretty often ? 

A. Yes, very often to the western shows. I am sorry to say that I have 
not seen more than half a dozen eastern shows. 

Q. You have to take your wife also, and naturally you had to go to the 
western shows generally? 

A. Yes. When I go, I go to see only well-known western films. 

Q. From what you have seen you do not think there was anything 
•objectionable in them which should have been cut off? 

A. No. 

( t K The best remedy, it is suggested, is to create more Indian films so 
'that the Indian public may get their own productions. Would you advocate 
such a remedy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If there is any evil produced by western films the proper way to deal 
with it is to produce more Indian films? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And you think public funds should be spent, you think as a public- 
man that public money should be spent!-' 

A. The Government should come in here. Though I could not mention 
them in my note there are many ways in which the Government could 
assist the industry both as art and as an instrument of education and from 
the industrial point of view. But what I would have liked to BiiggeBt is 
that one way would be to encourage the industry, of course, by financial help. 
Whether the Government has its own establishment or advances loans to com- 
panies — that is the monetary side; I don’t attach so much importance 
to the monetary side as the other side. The other side I would suggest is 
that Government place all its public buildings at the disposal of cinem* 
companies for stage purposes. 

Q. Give facilities to use their public buildings? 

A. Yes, and historical monuments, picture galleries, etc. If necessary 
I would even have legislation to make all religious buildings available for 
cinema purposes. That is to say, if temples were not to be used on account 
of religious sentiment, 1 would even go the length of having legislation for 
the use of even temples and mosques for taking photographs. 

Q. 1 suppose you know the Hindu idea that the deity should not be 
photographed ? 

A. I do not mean images but the temples, architecture and so forth. 

Q. But what al>out deities carried in procession, would you allow' that? 
No doubt some people do it. 

A. Yes, I would like processions taken. 

Q. I know, but they wont- stand it, down in the South. 

A. In Northern India there won't- be am great objection to it. Then 
another way in winch they could help is to make it a part of their Educa- 
tion Department; I would have the cinemas attached to the Education 
Department rather than to the Industries Department and for this reason 
that if the Government really took over the industry they could have histo- 
rical plays based on Indian drama, Indian scenery, Indian mythology, and 
the social side* also of Indian life, and they could serve educational purposes 
by lending those films to the exhibitors at a. nominal cost or, if possible, 
free. That would be one way of encouraging the Indian industry. 

V- You want Government to manufacture those films for educational 
purposes ? 

A, And lend them to exhibitors at a nominal cost- or. if possible, free. 

Q. And now in order to advance the Indian industry also on the enter- 
tainment side, would you advocate a. compulsory system of enforcing all 
cinemas to show a certain percentage of Indian films either in a w T eok or 
in a month? 

A. 1 did not give my thought to that, though I. am as a rule against all 
sorts of compulsion. Supposing your cinema is in the European quarter, if 
you make it compulsory then .1 think the theatre will have to shut down. 

( t b Why not create a taste in the European, provided the films are 
sal ishtetoriiv passed by a Board on which Europeans arc represented? 
Supposing they are satisfied that a film is fit for universal exhibition and 
a certain proportion of such films is made compulsory. 

.1. if the percentage is very small.... 

(}. To begin with, but gradually rising till Indian films have improved. 

.4. I would not object if the percentage is very small : otherwise it would 
hit some of the cinemas very hard. 

Q, But you must also create in them a taste for Indian tilings — don’t 
you agree? 

.I, Yes, 1 agree, but I don’t know whether compulsion will do it. 

Q. You know' they are encouraging the British film industry by this 
quota system? 
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A. No, I don't know that.. 

Q. They hare passed a law that the quota system must be enforced. 

.4. Yes, we could adopt that system here too. 

Q . You say that Indian films are not so profitable to Indian exhibitors. 
Apparently you are referring to shows in the European quarters. The 
evidence we have had elsewhere is that Indian films attract a very largo 
audience. 

.4. Only of Indians. Here also wherever there are Indian films say in 
this cinema at Amenabad or near the Kaiser Bagh, they are very much 
patronised. 

Q, What is this? You say 4 ' the exchange system and time limit for 
keeping films does not make films of Indian life available to exhibitors M . 

A. What happens is this. These cinema companies exchange their films 
and they have to lend their films or take them at a definite time and they 
cannot keep those films for a long time. Then supposing 1 have got a film 
of Indian life and I want to exchange with some companies for European 
films they will refuse. They will say “ we dont. like your film and therefore 
we won't take your film so 1 will have to pay the exhibitor a very high 
fee for taking the film on loan or hire. Otherwise if the film is passable it 
can be exchanged with a European company. They will say “ You take our 
film, we will take yours *\ 

Q. What is your suggestion for dealing with that difficulty? After all 
it is a trade difficulty, you cannot legislate. 

A. It is a trade difficulty and we cannot legislate. 

Q. You must leave if to the development- of the trade. 

.4. Except that it you have the quota system for a certain percentage ti»- 
be taken, then* may be a remedy. 

Q. ('an win fell us where this film “ J»u]hn!e Parisian " was produced? 

.1. It was produced in Bombay and exhibited in Allahabad. There was 
one thing very en terprising about that. 1 hear the proprietress of this is 
a lad \ : Fatima is her own name : she produced this film in Bombay and I. 
understand she was moving about taking the film as a piece of advertise- 
ment for her company. 

Sir Hnnum -hitter : She is no longer there, she is at Delhi. 

A. She is going about now. 

Q. She has left, she lias lost. 

.4. On that film? 

Q. On the industry. 

.1. Well, I saw it. on the Si h November in Allahabad and tin* lady herself 
was in the box there watching the performance. I was told that, she was 
moving about with tluu film. H was a very good film and was very much 
appreciated. 

( hui nnmi : Now, J am rather interested in y* ur answer to question 
No. 21. You are in agreement- wit.lt the proposal indicated in question 
No. 21. It, is rat.her an interference* with private enterprise creating a 
Government monoply in distribution. 

.4. It would not be a Government- monoply. Government would not bar 
others from producing films. What J would like Government, to do is to 
be one of the film producing agencies:. 

Q. Producing films mainly of an educational character? 

A. Of an educational character and of a historical character. 

Sir Tbtroon - hifftr : Will the legislature sanction this? You arc tho 
Vice-President of the < Council, would you say that? 

.4. 1 most say that my experience of my Council is so bitter that I will 
not say anything. 1 moved a resolution for a picture gallery and they 
practically voted against it. 
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Chairman : I notice you are for stricter censorship in regard to kissing 
scenes, but would it not take away from the attractiveness of the Western 
film? 

A. If it is not done in the manner in which it is done in some of these 

films. 

Q. You see they don’t produce films for India but for the larger market, 
their own market. 

.1. That is the whole difficulty. 

Q. India hardly plays any very prominent part as a customer for films. 
It is very insignificant compared with their own country. 

A. Well, that is the great problem. 

Q. That is why you suggest Indian films should be produced? We must 
take the production into our own hands and thereby reduce the consumption 
of foreign films ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your opinion, do you think that until India has developed 
its cinema industry India would not- he benefited by giving effect to the 
Imperial Conference Resolution? 

A. Not at all. What have you got to offer io them. Fnless we have 
got good films of our own which have a market or a demand there, we can 
only he a dumping ground for other people’s film. We shall have to take 
hut will not give. If we can produce good Indian films then we may benefit. 
This committee’s purpose, so far as 1 can understand it, will never be served 
l>v enforcing this Resolution of the Imperial Conference at present. That 
would kill the industry in fact. 

Q. It would he another competition on favourable forms? 

.1. And it would discourage the Indian industry. And in the mat ter of 
Indian industry and Indian films 1 think if we take over and handle the 
industry we can produce European films much heifer than in European 
countries and for this reason*, in European countries when they have to 
produce these films they have to prepare dummy buildings which are very 
costly affairs. T remember some Italian films, for instance, a film of 
Cleopatra. They had to spend a colossal amount on the preparation of 
dummy buildings. Now here we have such buildings on the spot, for 
instance, palaces, historical buildings, the Benares ghats. 

Q. But they are not of the type they want. 

A They could be used for Italian and Egyptian scenes. Our buildings 
could serve their purpose very well. 

Q. Now, you refer in your answer to ipiestion No. 27, — you say “ There 
are several films which misrepresent Indian civilisation and Indian ideals; 
they are produced by European companies mostly outside India; they come 
here to take Indian state scenes, Indian buildings and Indian scenery and 
do the rest out of India. Now I suppose if they misrepresent us, before 
giving facilities to svioh foreign companies who come out here you would 
insist on their satisfying us as to the scenario, plot, etc? 

A. They even misrepresent the ideal underlying their films. I will refer 
to the films about Buddha’s life and Krishna’s life. The scenery part is 
all right but the Indian outlook, the Indian point of view underlying the 
whole film is wanting there. That is how they misrepresent us. 

Q. You say they were produced by European companies? 

A. Yes. To give one concrete instance one company I remember came 
to Jaipur. I have actually seen in their film the Jaipur streets and palaces. 

<J, Are you referring to {i The Light of Asia.” 

A . I don’t remember the name of the film. 

Q* But what is your remedy for that, in order to prevent such misre- 
presentation ? 

A . If Indian companies and actors come forward, then this misrepre* 
sensation would be stopped. 
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Q. You think they should l>e given preferential facilities for using such 
places? 

,1. Yes, and then it corner again to that, the organisation of the Indian 
industry arid help to Indian companies who would not misrepresent us. I 
do not mean to say Europeans deliberately misrepresent us hut they cannot 
see from the Indian point- of view; they do it unconsciously. 

Q. Hut you want an All India Censorship Board. You want Provincial 
Boards to be abolished? 

A. Yes, in this sense that is — there ought to be one standard of censor- 
ship and the Board I have suggested may be located in Bombay, for this 
reason — that most of the films come through Bombay: and the Director 
would !>e a paid official. Ho would have the power of censoring the films 

but his censorship would he subject to n Board on which there will be a 

non-official majority. That is what l have suggested. 

Q. You mean you don’t want the members of the Board to see each and 

every film: but it the paid officer, who will see the films, rejects inn film, 

there will be a right of appeal to the Board? 

A. Yes. 

( t >. If he passes a film? Your idea is that this Board would have the 

power of bringing it again to his notice? 

A. Yes, bring it to his notice. 

Q. This Board may be in every province; there will be boards who will 
not do the censoring themselves but they would bring things to the notice 
of the Censor and veto films passed by the Censor. 

A. The provincial Board is to have tho power of recommending films for 
eensorsh i p. 

Q. And the power of veto also they would have; but if a film is recom- 
mended bv the Censor, say. for the Punjab, should there be a common 

standard? There have been cases where a film has been passed in the 
I’nited Provinces but was censored in Bengal or the Punjab. That may be 
due tn local conditions. For instance, feeling may be bitter on a particular 
point in some one province. Tho t inted Provinces may not indulge in such 
feeling or sentimental object ion, but , say, on tho North-West Frontier there 
may be local conditions which call for particular action. 

A. A film like that should be censored everywhere, because that film 
might create that feeling which docs not exist at the moment, way, in 
Lucknow but which may he engineered. 

Q. No film will survive that, if you arc going to yield to sentimental 
objections. 

A. But there will be very few films which will come under that category, 
and those are films which may 1 k» described as communal and racial feeling 
films. 

It may be communal and yet in Madras it may pass without objection 
from anybody, whereas here or in the Punjab on account of local tension 
for the present it may create some objection. Why should Madras suffer 
for the vagaries of the Punjab? 

A. There is n great deal of truth in that and when I was advocating a 
common standard, it was on moral grounds, not so much cm racial grounds. 
I see your point now, which is that a film may excite the Muhammad ans of 
the Punjab while there arc few Muhammadans in Madras. 

(). Not only are they few hut they do not take such a .serious view of 
the matter. On the other hand, we had a witness in Peshawar who would 
not- have any mythological film because he said the Muhammadans would 
object to it. 

A. Still T think it is best to have a common standard. 

Q. If you arc for the rapid growth of the Indian industry, censorship is 
needed in order to facilitate putting films on the market, but unless you 
have provincial boards for censoring them production will suffer. For 
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instance, I produce a film in Madras. If you have a Central Board, say in 
Bombay or Calcutta, \vh\ sh-.'.ild 1 take the trouble to take it there. 

A. Why should not the Director of Censorship go to Madras? 

Mr. Green ; On account of the work he has to do. 

Chairman ; How many people would do the work? 

4. It depends oil the number of the hoard. 

Q. So far as foreign films are concerned. I understand your point. 

.1. What I had in mind was that our Censor would be a man of great 
eminence and experience and we would give him sole charge. It would not 
be difficult for him to go to Madras and there consult the local board. 

Q . You want a touring officer? 

Mr. Green : May 1 quote just a few figures. The actual inspection of 
films for censorship last year amounted to hours a day for 5 days a week 
all through the year. One officer could not do all that work and also tour 
all round India, unless he has several deputies. 

4. It would be like this : all the films coming from outside generally 
go through Bombay, and in the case of local films produced in Madras. Lucknow 
or Calcutta, the .Director will go there and see the film. 

Mr Green : H will lie a physical impossibility unless he lias assistance. 

A. Yes, he may have assistance and there the local committees will help 
him. 

Chairman: You mean, for local products, the Director or Assistant 
Director may do it with the help of the local boards? 

-4. Yes. 

Q. And nil foreign films will be censored at one centre? 

4. Y"es. 

Q. Which you would call the All India Board? 

A. Yes. 

( t ). But every province would claim to be represented there? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Surely you don’t mean to say you would take a man from the Punjab 
for merely doing honorary work or even if he is paid for the job? 

4. Well, that is the whole trouble, for which I would suggest that these 
local boards should function in their own provinces. 

Q. By way of a check i>r veto? But how are they to find out, supposing 
a film is passed in Bombay by the Director or the Board? He must watch if 
there is any objection elsewhere? 

A. 1 am prepared to trust the Director. He would be more likely to 
be inclined to too much censoring than to letting things go. 

Q. But are you not satisfied with the present power which the District 
Magistrate lias to .suspend? The District Magistrate in any place, if lie 
thinks a film is objectionable, can suspend it and report the matter for 
orders to the local Government. Probably you would make him report for 
the orders of the local hoard. That would bo the only difference in your 
schomo. Are you not satisfied with that? 

4. That gives a local power again. 

Q. Your scheme is for a local power of veto, it does not matter who 
applies the veto. 

A. 1 am for a paid officer. 

Q. But lie will be assisted by a hoard? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Even for the purpose of vetoing? 

WL. Yes. 

Q. JSotv, have you seen any posters or handbills that: struck you as 
objectionable? 
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A, No. I could not shy bo. 

Sir Flaroon Jaffer: Why is there no entertainment tax in your provinccP 
Is it due to the hardship of the small cinemas? You don’t want this tax 
anywhere? 

A. 1 have said in my note if the Government is going in for this industry 
they will have to find funds, and one of the ways I have suggested in my 
note is this entertainment tax, which may he very small but it must be 
uniform aiul then it should be all over India, not only iu one province. 

Q. So you are in favour of the tax? 

.1 . Yes in order to assist the industry. It will he earmarked for this 
industry only and he an all India affair, not a local affair, because 1 want 
the industry to be an AH India department, not a local one. 

Chairman : Hut it is now a provincial transferred subject. 

A. Yes, but I want it to be made an All India department. 

Sir liarnon Jaffer : What else? What aid can municipalities and 
district boards give to assist this industry, — not monetary aid? 

.1. At least in this province they are too poor even to keep tlicir present 
roads together. 

Q. There is no board of censors here? 

.1. 1 am not aware of it. 

Q. You don’t get any public spirited gentlemen to serve on it. 

;1. The experiment has not been tried. 

Q. You would like to have a board? 

A. My scheme, is this. If the I'nited Provinces have a board also to help 
the Ten sor. I think the men will he forthcoming. 

Q. Won’t you suggest any other tax, besides this amusement tax, to help 
the industry? 

A. 1 would like a tax, (not a new tax but- the tax which is on machines 
and scientific instruments) I would like that tax t<> be earmarked l'or this 
purpose. 

Colone.l Cranford : I am very interested in your answer to question 
No. 22 regarding the question of giving effect to the Resolution of the 
Imperial Conference. You advocate the quota system for Indian films in 
India even though the industry has not yet developed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you come to the question of taking part, in an Empire market 
you say it is not good for India because the industry lias nut developed. 

A. Quite. 

Q. Now, if we can get a quota in the Empire market, similarly it should 
encourage the production of films for that particular market. You made a 
particularly interesting point when you suggested that the Indian industry 
should not confine itself to producing Indian life, but that it can produce 
other types of life to suit this particular market. Now those markets are 

much bigger than the Indian market. In view of those facts, arc you still 

inclined to slick to vour position? 

A. Euless we can produce films in India there is no point in accepting 
the Resolution of the Imperial Conference because we have not got anything 
to give; but once we have developed the industrv then wo can think about 
St, 

Q. Would you say the same for the quota system in India? 

A. That would apply to the quota system also; how can you make tho 

quota system compulsory unless you have the films. 

Q. The moment von put on the quota system you make a market for 
Indian films and vou encourage the film industry for a particular tvpe of 
film? 

A. Hut how can you force a cinema? If you make it a Jaw and force 
them they will ask “ Where are the Indian films ”? You can’t turn round 
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and tell him to show half a dozen Indian films over and over again. So 
when we take up the quota system it will be when we have some Indian 

films ready. The making of the quota system cannot produce the films at 

once, simply because the Government has passed a law. 

Q. Apparently in England the very fact of such a law coming into force 
gave a boom to the industry. 

A. But here I don't think that will follow'. If we have a quota s\stem 
here that won’t at once produce Indian films. 

Q. You are producing a good number of Indian films now. Don’t you 
think that more will be forthcoming? (No answer). 

Mr. Ncoyy : You consider that European films do not misrepresent 
Western civilisation. What do you mean? 

A. What I mean is this : whatever picture, they give us through the 

screen, as I said in answer to the President’s question, they do not put 

Wore us a false ideal. They do represent one side of the European life, 
though it may not be the ideal European life. 

Q . It is, all the same, an aspect- nf their lite: and in so far you are 
anxious to see certain picture altogether excluded from the films, pictures 
which may be quite correct to life (and they are quite correct to life ac- 
cording to you). — Won’t that bo tantamount to misrepresenting Western 
civilisation ? 

.1. No, it; won’t. 

Q. Take the case of kissing to which you take exception. Well there 
are circumstances in which people in the West would resort to kissing and 
in so far as you would seek to exclude kissing from such a scene, to that 
extent it would be a misrepresentation? 

A. That is you are excluding one aspect of European life. 

Q. Exactly, and you therefore make it unnatural? 

A. That does not mean we are misrepresenting them. 

Q. That is showing them on the screen in an aspect which is not true 
to life. A man would in those circumstances act quite differently and you 
allow the picture to proceed to a certain extent, then stop; to that extent 
it would be a misrepresentation, would it not? 

A. I would not say misrepresenting but omitting one aspect. 

Q. It would be an untrue representation. Supposing western civiliza- 
tion in misrepresented. IIow does it matter to us at all*? It is the look- 
out of the Westerners: it is they who have been manufacturing such films. 
How are we concerned with it ? 

A. Of course, it is the concern of Europeans. 

Q. You mean it affects them, and it is a political question? 

A . It affects Indian also in this wav : they would not have a very high, 
ideal of European life lief ore them. At least in that respect it will not be 
desirable for us to follow European civilization. 

Q. Do you mean to say that European civilization will be lowered in 
the eyes of the Indians? Do you mean they will have a sort of abhorrence 
for it? In what way would this abhorrence lead to imitation? 

A. There 1 don’t agree with you. There may bo something which we 
may not have seen liefore and yet when we actually see it we may perhaps 
appreciate it. Blit* unconsciously we get- used to it and gradually we will 
try and copy it. That is what is actually happening today. There is a 
question in your questionnaire which asks whether there are any crimes 
committed directly as a result of the influence of the cinema, but 1 may 
say there have been several instances where boys directly they have returned 
from the cinema, have taken to practising some crimes. 

Q. Then your idea is that Indians should be wrapped up in cotton wool, 
and you won’t show them western life? 

A, I don’t say that. 
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Q. In reply to question 24 (a) you say “demoralising films are bound to 
have a demoralising effect and sv.ch films are those which throw on the screen 
tragic scenes, murders, detective stories and elopnunts of the ordinary love 
plots of European life.” 

.4. Yes, I would like to exclude them. 

Q. You would not have tragedy even ? 

.4. But it has not any baneful effect on the minds of the people. On 
the whole, J look at the cinema from an educational point of view, and I 
think if the State were to take matters in hand, they should produce more 
propaganda films as also educational films. I think they could also carry 
on political work hy means of the cinema. 


Oral Evidence of Mrs. A. K. ANSELL, Secretary, United Provinces 
Poultry Association, Lucknow, on Tuesday, the 6th December 
1927. 

Chairman : Mrs. Ansel), you are the Superintendent, of the Poultry Farm? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is that farm? 

.1. It is hen* in Lucknow. 

y. Did you have a him prepared hero of your experiments? 

.1. Yes. The* (J. I. P. .Bailway authorities prepared one for me. Their 
Indian photographer came 1 ere with the Publicity Officer and took the photo- 
graphs on our farm and prepared the film in Bombay. 

Q. 1 suppose* you had not to pay anything? 

.4. We did have to pay, 1 think, Rs. 800. Our Government bought a copy 
of the film for us. 1 think the 0. f. P. people gave us that copy at the rate 
of Re. 1-8-0 per foot for the film. This. 1 think, was reduced to half of the 
original price by the. kindness of the Agent of the (}. I. P. Railway. 1 took 
this film to England and also showed it at the World’s Poultry Congress this 
year in Canada. J was told in England that the material the film was made 
of was not quite up-to-date. They told me that the film was made of very old 
fashioned material a ml it. would not last very long. 1 gathered from them 
that the film was not quite up-to-date in finish. 

Q. When was this film taken? 

A. It was taken about 18 months ago. 

Q . I suppose you gave free shows in Canada and in England? 

A. .1 gave one free show to my friends in England, and the other shows to 
the public in Canada. I took this Indian film to Canada to show what India 
was doing, as a contribution to the Poultry Congress of the World, because 
many nations were represented at this Congress. 

Q. What was the general opinion about the technique of the film made 
here? 

.4. Oh, crowds came to see it, and they were all extraordinarily interested 
in it, because they could see Indians doing the actual poultry work. My 
manager Ls a Brahmin, and to see Indians doing the work on the poultry 
farm interested people very much in Canada. The film depicted Indian 
poultry farming work, the chickens in the villages, and the villagers bring- 
ing them into towns and so on. Yes, it interested people very much to see 
the Indians working and their life depicted. 

Q. Was it a free show? 

A, I suppose people paid at the gate to see the whole exhibition, and 
India had a section in that exhibition. T had a section quite as big as this 
room allotted to me for India. I had taken a lot of birds over, and also a 
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lot of Lucknow works of art, and T got numbers of orders for Indian things. 
But this unkind Government would not pay my passage and I had to go at 
my own expense. 

Q. You think that such sort of films would interest the people in England 
and Canada or America? 

A. I think if you prepared films here to show in the west, they would be 
a great draw. 

Q . Do you mean as regards scenery and life? 

A. Yes. All sorts of Indian scenes. If you prepare good films over here 
and show them in the west, they will, I think, bring in far more money 
because the audiences there can afford to go to cinemas. Here very few can 
afford even 4 or 8 annas for a seat. 

Q. Have you seen “ The Light of Asia ”? 

A. No. 

Q , Have you seen any Indian films here? 

A, No, I have not seen any here, but I have seen some in Calcutta. I 
am afraid I very seldom go to the cinemas. 

Q. Did you show your film to the ordinary public here? 

A. It has been shown free at many railway stations in the third class 
waiting rooms. It has also been shown to the public in Calcutta in the 
Eden Gardens. 

Q. Were you present at any of these shows? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Did the ordinary people follow it all right ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Were they able to understand it all or not? 

A. Of course; they enjoyed seeing the life, the action of the birds and so 
on. 

Q. Do you think they obtained some benefit from attending it? 

A. T think so. And 1 have the titles in I’rdu so that they can follow' what 
it means. 

Q. You see, yesterday we were fold that the people here do not understand 
those films and that it was not of much use showing them the films. 

A. Well, I do think that the illiterate people as vet understand very 
little, because, if you show a photograph they do not know which way vp 
it is. Hut that will all come in time. The more you show them t ho more 
they will understand. That is one of the best ways of educating them, isn't 
it ? 

(j. You believe it. will help in educating the masses here? 

A. Simple films, not complicated films. And films about their own indus- 
tries and their own life, thought out very carefully as to how they would 
appeal to them, prepared by your own people who know how they think. 

(J. You think that will be a useful thing? 

A. 1 should say that it will he a most useful thing. One of the most 
valuable ways of teaching. 

( f . On hygiene, public health, and so on. 

A. And all the cottage industries. Certainly. But I think the films need 
to he prepared from the eastern point of view. Let the man who is pre- 
paring the films know how the audience will regard them. 1 mean it is no 
use my preparing a film when I could not enter into their point of view. 
Our outlook is different. 

Q. So you believe in that method of educating the people ? 

A. I do most strongly. 

Q. And you would advocate Government spending money in such direo 
tionsp 
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A. I would, provided the films are prepared carefully, not from a scienti- 
fic point of view. They want to be very carefully thought out so that they 
may appeal to the villager. I should say if we could only go on lorries and 
take the cinemas to the villagers that would bring great joy to the villagers. 
Travelling lorries: — Because I don’t think they can afford to pay money in 
coming to the theatres. I think the theatres must be a loss to many jieople 
who are running them. In England the seats are so extraordinarily cheap 
compared to what they are here. There, a workman 1ms to si>end only 3d. 
or Ad. to go to the cinema, which means only 2 annas practically. Here it is 
4 annas, which is a lot of money for the people here, for an amusement of 
that sort. 

Q. Have you any experience of children’s education? 

A. Well, of course, only at home. I have children coming to my films 
here hut I have not any experience. 

Colonel Crawford: I have one question. Have your films of poultry breed- 
ing interested the villagers. Have you shown it to the villagers at all? 

A. Not exactly in the villages, but to the villagers who come into the big 
district fairs. 

Q. Do you think it interests them? 

.4. They follow' the movement of it and I think they realise that I am 
trying to show them bigger and better fowls. 1 should say they don’t under- 
stand it all, they could not. My film lias to be a film that appeals to the 
educated as well. 

Q. Hut you think they recognise that they arc fowls? 

.1. Oh yes, they crow and make alt sorts of noises like the birds do when 
they are watching the film. 

(J. We had a witness yesterday who said they could not even understand 
what it was. 

.1. I think animal life they understand, on account of the movement in it. 

O. How was your film made up? It simply shows different sizes of fowls? 

.1. Oh, no, it show's the farm starting in the morning, and all the work 
of the day, the laying of eggs, how the chickens come out in incubators and 
how they grow'. 

(,/. Do you think they understood? 

.4. Oh, yes, we explained in Urdu, for instance, u this is the machine 
which hatches the eggs ”, That they see, the drawer of the machine being 
full of eggs. 

(f. Do you think they can follow? 

.4. 1 think they do to a certain extent. They are extraordinarily inter- 
ested. They’ think 1 am a sort of magic person who produces chickens in 
half an hour. 

Mr. (irr.en: You told us this film cost Ks. 800, Can you tell us what 
length it was? 

.4. Yes. it was 1,700 feet. 

(>. T think you got it quite cheap. 

A. Yes, it w r as at a reduced price. 

Q. You told us that simple films would certainly be appreciated, that wo 
should at any rate not start with giving them other than simple films. 
Would you be prepared to take the view that for such simple films a com- 
mercial agency is hardly possible? I mean in this wav — a firm of film pro- 
ducers who are dealing with commercial productions are not likely to be able 
to produce such films. 

A. If they had on their staff people who understood the industry they 
were trying to film, and who understood the village outlook. 

Q. It would depend on having the people who had the necessary under- 
standing? 
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A. Yes, in co-operation with them. But 1 should say that none of these- 
educational films can possibly pay really. 

Q. Oh, no. I didn’t mean that. I was wondering whether the same 
agency which prepares commercial films would be able to prepare simple 
films. 

A. Yes, because we should employ people who thoroughly understood the 
art of making films from the technical side. 

Sir Maroon J after; Why did you put on those titles in Urdu also? Why 
not in Pushtu? 

A. Because Urdu is the language of the province. 

Q. Because it is better understood in the province? Of course, Hindi 
would be. You would prefer Hindustani for these films, so that the illiterate 
and other people might understand? 

A. You see the O. 1. P. people who prepared the film did not give me the 
titles in Urdu; they gave them to me only in English and 1 had to have 
them made by some Meerut firm — a Muhammadan translated the titles for 
me, and these titles are shown separately, in addition to the English titles. 

Q . You think that if such films are shown with the Hindustani titles they 
will be appreciated better by people all over India? 

A. 1 should say so because they pride themselves on reading and they 
would spell it out — it would lw?lp to teach them to read also. 

Q. You show these films freeP 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think they aro appreciated? Suppose you charge one pice or two 
pice, don’t you think they will be more appreciated? People do not care 
to see what they are shown free. 

A. It might he so. My show' is a free thing. I don't know what I should 
do with the money, or how I should collect it. 

Q. But would they care to come and see your films if you show them free 

A. Oh, yes, the theatres, where 1 have shown them, were always full, 
absolutely packed. 

Chairman ; You have shown them in the theatres also? 

A. Yes. At a Meerut theatre, and at Aligarh in the theatre at the fair. 
In the town in the big Meerut theatre. 

Sir Maroon J after; You showed this in America you said just now? 

A. 1 showed them in Ottawa, the capital city of Canada. 

Q. Didn’t your poultry industry benefit in any way? 

A. Oh, yes, because T brought back a great many orders for Asil, or Indian 
fighting birds, as well as for Indian w'orks of art. And letters are coming 
every mail asking me to find similar Indian birds to send across the sea. 

Q. Then it is very good to show these films in other parts of the Empire? 

A. Certainly. I am having orders every mail. 

Q. Do you think that if Canada or Australia send such films here they 
will be appreciated? 

A. 1 should think so, very much by the educated people. Not by the 
masses as yet. 

Q t But suppose these titles are put on them in Hindustani also before 
they send them here? It would be better if they put on Hindustani titles? 

A. I certainly think so. There is one little thing I would like to mention 
about these public films. I notice that the censorship is very strict, I mean 
you don’t allow bad films in the country when you can help it. But there 
does not seem to be any censorship over the advertisements and bill heads for 
these films and only last week in the Statesman, there was a most degrading 
page in the advertisement of a particular picture that was going to be shown 
in the cinema in Calcutta, appealing to the lowest instincts of the audience. 
Well, now the films might have passed the censorship and be very charming; 
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films but there is no censorship over these advertisements which are put in 
the papers. 

Q. You want censorship? 

.4. Yes. 

Chairman; It was last week you say? 

.4. It was last week or the week before. You will see these advertisements 
drawing attention to the film in Calcutta. 

Q . Do you remember what the film was which was advertised? 

.4. 1 can’t remember the name. 

M r. Green: We lmd the same representation in Bombay. It is one oi the 
questions in our questionnaire. 

A. Well, I just thought I would like to mention it. 1 wondered whether 
the advertisements relating to these films were being properly censored. 

Chairman; You don’t refer to the posters, but to advertisements in the 
newspapers. Are you able to remember what that film was which was 
advertised ? 

.4. T tried to look it up but 1 am afraid my paper has been destroyed. I 

think it was bathing scenes on the coast of America. Tt was not at all mi 

attractive advertisement for the film and 1 think it was deliberately appeal- 
ing to the lower instinct# of people. 

Sir Haroon Jaffa ; In which part of Lucknow is your farm? 

.4. Tt is out at Dilkusha. T think you might care to come and see it. 

Q . Well, if we find the time we will try and come. 

.4. Yes, please do. I am going to Calcutta to-morrow morning to a big 

poultry show for All-India there, and I shall be away, but my manager will 
be at the farm and he will show you everything. 

Oral Evidence of Mr. C. R. PETERS, Superintendent of Police, 
Lucknow, on Tuesday, the 6th December 1927. 

Chairman: I understand, Mr. Peters, you are the Superintendent of 
Police in Lucknow? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

A. About two years. 

Q . Do you detail any policeman or officer to look after the cinema show's 
here? Is there any man put on special duty? 

A. Do you mean from the point of view of watching films? 

Q. And the posters and advertisements? 

A. No, nobody is specially detailed for that. But I go myself, T should 
say, twice a week. I see almost everything that comes here. 

Q . Had you at any time to take action against any film, that is to say, 
to call the attention of the District Magistrate to any objectionable films in 
your time? 

A. No. We had a notice about one once in Calcutta which was received 
very late, after the thing had left Lucknow. J have never taken any action. 

Q. Do you know whether any action was taken at all ? 

A. I know that one film came here — “ The Ten Commandments ” — from 
here it went to Delhi and I know they banned it in Delhi although it was 
shown here. It went immediately from here to Delhi. That is the only case 
I can remember in which censorship has been exercised by anybody against a 
film which has been shown in Lucknow. 

Q. But has your District Magistrate here in your province ever done it? 

A. Not in my time. 

Q , And how long have you been in the province? 
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A. This is my 21st year. 

Q. You don't recollect in your experience any action by any district 
magistrate ? 

A. No. 

Q. How many cinemas arc there here in Lucknow? 

A. Well, they are really four. Two are public, one belongs to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and one to the 4th Hussars. The Prince of 
Wales and the Elphinstone are the public ones. The 4th Hussars’ one is for 
the troops. Then there was another one called the Star which started and 
I think it went bankrupt. 

(). Have you got a list of the cinemas in your province? Who is likely to 
have that? 

A. I couldn't- tell you that. I don’t know if the Inspector General’s office 
would have it. They might. 

Q. Is the Inspector General’s office here in Lucknow or in Allahabad? 

.4. In Allahabad. The Secretariat officers are usually here, but at present 
they are in Allahabad for six weeks. The Chief Secretary’s office might be 
able to give you a list. 

Q. So from your experience you are apparently satisfied with the censor- 
ship ? 

A. No. T don’t think I am. I am not satisfied with the censorship as ifc 
exists. 

Q. What is it you are not satisfied with? 

A. I consider there are certain types of films which art* exhibited which 
should not he exhibited — in Lucknow nnvway, — T don’t know about other 
places, — judging from the way in which they are received. I am now talking 
about the Elphinstone which is just close here. I dare say you have seen 
it. It is about 100 yards away — here in the K nisei bagli practically. That is 
visited entirely by Indians and the other place is in Hazratgaug and is 
visited mostly by troops and by Europeans. Well, there are some sort of 
films — which touch on sexual questions — which from some of the remarks and 
so forth one hears from the people down below, are next such as should be 
exhibited, — at least that is my opinion. 

Q . You mean your view point- is that it should be shown in the canton- 
ment area, not in the city? 

.1. I don’t say that, hut I think the point of view from which the audience 
I have mentioned regards women is entirely different. 

Q. You mean it is not objectionable from a moral point of view? 

A. Well, if you understand the manners and customs of the people, it 
might not he objectionable but if you don’t it certainly is objectionable. 

Q. Your objection is that there are no objections from the moral point of 
view but because people look at it from a different standpoint. 

A. Yes, that is so, generally speaking. 

Q. I mean, so far as morality is concerned, it is common to all human 
beings. So that it is not a question of morals, it is a question of difference 
in outlook. 

A. It is a question of — it is very difficult to explain. (We are probably 
backward in Lucknow but in Lucknow — 1 am talking of the ordinary Indian, 

1 am not talking of the advanced or educated Indian) — the ordinary Indian 
who goes to the Elphinstone in Luckpow has this view of women, that 
a woman who unveils her face is possibly a loose character,— and if you start 
with that as a fundamental fact you can understand how wrong their reading 
of the film may be. 

Q. But do they not gather that impression from seeing women themselves, 
their short skirts? What impression is to be gained by these people? 

A. Well, you don’t, hear the remarks in the bulk. You don’t hear the 
remarks that may be made. Here in the Elphinstone, if you see one of these 
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films, yon hear thorn. The management very often stop and turn on tho 
light o Vi ng to the remarks. The manager will tell you more about that. 

Q. How are you to avoid that? You cannot have a film certified for one 
audience and not for another audience. 

A. Well, I don’t know. T think your hoard of censors should consist of 
people who regarded these things from all points of view. 

Q. Bo that it would have the effect of shutting them out even from 
Europen n a ud i ences ? 

A. Certainly, there are certain types of film that should be. There is one 
on at the Prince of Wales to-night. 

Q. Is it “The Merry Widow”? 

A. I think that could very easily have been shut out from anybody. I 
mean, not only from Indians hut from Eump, ;m- p>o. 

Q. That point of view we understand. Tint: the difficulty is when you 
want to make a distinction between one place and another. 

A. Well, the distinction is that there are certain things which a Euro- 
peon would understand to mean one thing and an Indian another. 

Q. Therefore you would have to stop it altogether from the country? 

A. I think you should he very much more strict in the things you allow 
of that type. 

Q. Hut how is it that in your province no action was taken nt ullV No 
complaint was made till this committee was appointed. How is it you are 
waking up to it only now? 

.1. Well. 1 don’t think people, officials or anybody, had realised that it 
was up to them to make a complaint. 

Mr. firem : The District Magistrate can suspend a film at. a moment's 
notice. 

.1. Well, the District Magistrate may not have the same views as another 
district, magistrate may have. 

Chairman: That is the difficulty. Probably another Superintendent of 
Police may not take the same view. 

,4. Quite possibly. I am merely giving you my views. 

Q. The difficulty is: that so long as it is not based on any moral grounds 
the difficulty is of finding a workable rule. The capacity of an audience to 
understand, of course, varies from place to place, even in England, and if 
you take it to a remote part, it may be misunderstood. 

A. But if you put it. the other way round .--sup posing you had an Indian 
film shown in England in which woman was displayed in a light which tho 
English people might not understand, say, depicting Indian women as Euro- 
pea)! women appear to Indians, something would be done. 

Q. The difficulty is— what is it you have in mind? Have you the kissing 
scenes in mind? 

A. W»dl, not <>nl\ that, hut the whole of western Jin* is put. on a very low- 
plane: and it isn’t so. 

( i ). But I dare say you see the “ Tatler ” and “ Sketch. ’’ 

A . The point is that the illiterate people who go to the cinema don’t see 
these things. The effect of the cinema is on the masses. People pay two or 
four annas and see these things and they judge western civilisation accord- 
ingly. 

ty. Although they may be true to life? 

A. Well, that is the point-. They magnify certain aspects of l«fo which 
exist in American ideas but do not exist in England. At least to a small 
extent it may. But you get all these night clubs scenes which are very 
much exaggerated. 

Q . Have you seen many British films? Are they free from those defect*? 

A. I cannot tell you offhand. 
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Q. I mean there is more censoring about British films than about American 
films. I quite understand that the masses will not understand western life. 

A. Well, I think Indians are extraordinarily quick to appreciate and to 
understand, considering the things are in English and they don’t understand 
a word of the subject matter which is printed; they don’t understand a 
word and yet they understand the thing from the pictures extraordinarily 
well, although it is depicted in another country altogether. Therefore you 
have to be very careful what you show; because you may be giving them 
ideas about the world which are not true ideas. 

Q. But no stage is supposed to represent true life. 

A. Oh, I don’t know that. It is the essence of good acting. The stage is 
where true life should be exhibited. 

Q. But do you think it will attract if there is not some exaggeration? 

A , Yes, but don’t exaggerate some of the bad points. Exaggerate some 
of the good ones. In the type of films 1 am referring to, too much stress is 
laid on the bad things. 

Q. You think there should he tighter censorship? 

A. I think there should he very much tighter censorship and 1 think the 
censorship should be applicable to all, and one in which all view's, eastern, 
western, Muhammadan and Hindu, should be fully represented. And it 
should he uniform in all cases. 

Q. But the trouble is there has not been any complaint in your province. 
No action has been taken under the powers of the law as it is, and perhaps, 
but for the appointment of this committee, we should have heard nothing. 

A. Yes, but there are many things which go on which people put up with. 

Q. But doesn’t it rather show that it is possible to take an exaggerated 
view of the facts? Because when you responsible people on the spot have 
said nothing. 

A. But T have only been here two years and the cinema only recently 
came to the fore in India, during the last three or four years. 

<?. But somebody holding your responsible position, if really there was 
anything wrong in it, would have adverted to it in an official report or 
something of the kind. It is a matter more of individual taste. 

A. It is a matter more of politic* than of administration. 

<3* But don’t you think the real remedy is to educate the people in these 
things ? 

.4. You are educating the wrong way round by a thing which is the 
quickest method of education. If you give them films which will educate 
them, by all means. 

Q. Are Indian films popular with the people? 

A. There are three or four. One about Lord Buddha, and one called 
“ Pali Bhakti ” — that is very popular. There are about four. But apart 
from those they vrould very much prefer American. 

Q . So you don’t think the real remedy is to produce more Indian films? 

A. I think so, if you can produce good ones. You can also produce things 
in the nature of Pa the Gazette, Indian things like nidus at Benares and 
HardwAr. I think they will he liked by the people. 

Q. So the real remedy is in more production of really attractive films. 
After all, these poor people go there for amusement. Give them healthier 
amusement in the shape of their own surroundings. You think the Govern- 
ment should embark upon encouraging such things? 

A. 1 think so, for Indians. I think it would be a very good thing. 

Q. Have you anything to say about crimes? 

-4. YeSj I think a certain type of film does rather affect crime. A lot of 
these crime films are full of revolvers, people being shot down and so on, 
robbery, burglary, — this sort of thing rather has a bad effect. 
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Q. To be frank with you, when we hear Englishmen complaining of 
American things there is a sort of suspicion. 

A . Call them English if you like. 1 do not mind. Wherever they come 
from, whether American or English, I should say western films. 

Q. Almost all the entire show is American now P 

.1. Yes. Anyway call them western films. 

Q . We seldom pause to think whether it is American, British, French or 
and so on. Very few pause to think about it. in other provinces we had the 
police officers before us. They told us distinctly that they cannot trace any 
crime to the cinema. 

A. I remember one case which was quoted years ago in the Pioneer, and 
it happened on the frontier, in which a gang of Pat bans held up a train. I 
do not know if it has been quoted to you. 

Q. We enquired into it. It was a wash-out. Another waali-out was this, 
that the abduction of Mrs. Ellis was due to the cinema. 

A. Here is a case, it is only a minor thing, of a small hoy in Benares 
which happened a few days ago. (Heads . ) The boy said he picked up the 
idea from the cinema, 

Q. He pleaded it P 

A . Apparently so. 

Q. He thought it would he an excuse, a palliative circumstance P 

A. I cannot tell you. I have not cross-examined him. That was the 
report to me. Then there is this Peshawar case. 

Q. We enquired into it on the spot and there was not much in it. 

.4. That is the only case I can remember. 1 have had cases here not of 
crimes hut of criminals going to cinemas who have been captured and in 
statements made by them afterwards they said they spend some money on 
cinema going 

Q. They are as much entitled to go to a cinema as any of usP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Popular impressions art 1 liable, to be axoggerated. You cannot toll ua 
definitely of any case which you investigated? 

A. No. 

Q. That would be more valuable. What is this case which Mr. Ashworth 
referred top (Shown.) 

.1. That was in Mirzapore. That, was recently, about .‘1 or 4 months ago. 
The report of that case is not in my office; it would he in Mirzapore. It is 
reported in the Pioneer. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer : You go twice a week to the cinemas? 

A . Yes. In the hot weather certainly: there is nothing else to do. 

Q. Have you seen any uncertified films exhibited there? 

A. No. 

Q. Or any uncensored films? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you always watch the certificates? 

A. It is always there. I do not look for it particularly. 

Q. You make it a point to do so? 

A. I do not consider it one of my duties to do so, but I have always 
noticed it, any way. 

Q. How are the films which are passed or prohibited by other provincial 
boards notified to von? 

A. I think it goes to the district magistrate and a copy comes to me. 
Now there is a recent amendment that we have to notify the proprietor of 
the cinema 

Q. You get this information after the whole thing is overP 
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A. Formerly it came with some delay. It has happened in mv experience 
in one particular case in which we got the notification regarding the film 
being banned or the show being stopped long after the thing had left 
Lucknow. 

Q. You think it should be expedited? 

,4. I think so. We should all be informed. I do not know- what the 
■procedure is now, if each Local Government is notified. Any way, we should 
be notified straightaway. 

Q. There is a complaint that the district magistrate does not exercise any 
systematic supervision over the exhibition of films. Is it true? 

A. You ought to ask the District Magistrate. 

Q. Does he go to the cinema? 

A. Yes. 

(). Just as you go? 

A. Yes. He goes very often. One of my Inspectors is officially deputed 
by me twice a week. He goes there on Wednesdays and Saturdays which are 
the most popular days. 

Q. If these kissing, dancing, and crime scenes are removed, do you think 
the cinema# will still be patronised? 

A. Oh, yes. There are no more popular films with Indians as well as with 
Europeans than Douglas Fairbanks things. 

Q. Tin* people i car}) themselves self-defence by seeing these things? 

.4. I do not know that; but they admire any feats of skill and so forth. 

Q. There are sudden attacks and they show defence, so that they are good 
pictures for Indians? 

A . I do not know from that point of view. T have seen them, but I have 
not learnt much self-defence from them. But vou admire the exhibition of 
skill 

Q. You must be going to the Y.M.CkA. cinema? 

A. 1 have not boon there. 

Q. It is for the troops? 

.4, Yes, for all troops in the cantonment, both Indian and British. 

(J, It is a private one or is it run as a commercial show? 

.1. I really do not know. The Y.M.O.A. run it. 

(>. Do they sell tickets? 

A . I cannot tell you. 1 do not go there. 

Q. They may be showing uncertified films. You ought to see them too. 

.4. May be, but 1 cannot tell you. 

Q . Is it a licensed house? 

A. 1 presume so. 1 could not tell you. 

Q. When there is a good picture do you think Madams increase their prices 
by about 50 per cent.? 

A. Madans do not own the two in Lucknow. The Prince of Wales is 
owned by a man named Bevan. 

Q, These exhibitors increase their prices bv about 50 per cent when there 
is a good show? 

A. They have done so on very rare occasions. 

Q. But they have done so? 

A'. They have done so twice to ruy knowledge. Madans only own the 
Elphinstone Theatre and the other is owned by a man named Mr. Bevan. 
He gets his film supply from Madans who have got a complete monopoly in 
Lucknow, which is a very bad thing I think. 

.1. If these English films are shown with titles in vernaculars also, do you 
think they will be better appreciated? Supposing we ask the Empire films 
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to come here, would you advise they should have vernacular titles also on 
them so that they may be better appreciated here? 

A. That would only apply to the Elphinstone where Indians go, because 
Indians practically hardly go to the Prince of Wales Theatre. I think it 
would be more appreciated. 

Q . They may capture the market here more than the American if you 
have titles in one or two vernaculars also. 

Mr. Green ; There are more than one or two vernaculars in India! You 
told us that “ The Ten Commandments ” was shown here and it was subse- 
quently banned in Delhi. Do you know why it was banned? 

A. I heard indirectly that there was something about Moses thero which 
was considered to be derogatory in some way to the Muhammadans. 

Q. Did it cause any trouble here? 

A . Not the slightest. It was most popular. It was shown in both places, 
the Elphinstone and the Prince of Wales, and crowds of people attended it. 

Q. I am rather ignorant about the population of this place. 

A. It is largely Muhammadan. This is the centre of Muhammadanism in 
Northern India, really even more so than Delhi. This is the stronghold of 
the Shias. 

Chairman : I saw if The Ten Commandments ” and I did not see anything 
objectionable in it. 

Colonel Crawford: They did not like any prophet being represented by an 
ordinary man, just as some of us object to (.’lirist, being so shown. 

A. It did not strike anybody here. 

Mr. Green: About sexual films you told us that unpleasant remarks are 
made, or so you thought. What kind of people in it who make them? 

A. If you were a Hindustani scholar you would understand it. 

Q. Is it the film that brings out the vice that is in them or what ? What 
1 am trying to find out is, is the film doing their morals any harm? 

A. Their morals probably are not already then*- — the sold, of persons who 
make these remarks. There are a certain number of Indian ladies there and 
these remarks are most offensive. I have had complaints about that. 

Q. Have you ever heard of similar phenomena in western countries? 

A. Not in the same general way. 

Q. You told us that the District Magistrate and the Inspector visited the 
films. 

A. I do not w r ant to convey a wrong impression. The District Magistrate 
and I both go from the point, of view of pleasure. This Inspector is deputed 
not from the point of view of censorship so much as from the point of view 
•of traffic really. He attends and if there was anything that I had not seen 
which he considered to be improper or anything like that, he would bring it 
to my notice. 

Q. If you held really strong views about any particular film I take it you 
would report it to the District Magistrate? 

A. Yes. I have done so in the ease of one play on one occasion, not a 
film. 

Q. When you told us you saw the certificate, you meant the trailer certi- 
ficate f 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever inspect the actual certificate? 

A. No. 

Q. A suggestion lias been made that inasmuch as all the censor boards 
make a special mark on films from which anything has been exercised — it is 
usually a triangle in one corner — it might be advisable for some officer to 
inspect the actual certificate. The actual certificate bears on the reverse an 
endorsement showing exactly what has been cut out. This w r ould enable the 
local officers to see that none of that stuff had been put back. 
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*A. Who is going to do that? The District Magistrate has already enough 
to do. 

Q. He works with and through the police? 

A. As a matter of fact, all these things come to us. 

Q. I was wondering whether you would welcome as a safeguard a provi- 
sion being made that whenever the trailer certificate bears that mark the 
actual certificate should be seen? 

A. I can easily arrange for that. If it was made a rule it could quite 
easily he carried out here. We can arrange for it in the same way as we see 
the synopsis of all plays. 

Q. Or dramatic plays? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you see the synopsis of films? 

A. We do not. 1 dare say it we insisted under the Act we probably could,, 
but we do not do it. 

ft! r. A t'Oiju : I will draw your attention to the observations made by the 
United Provinces Government on the question of the control that is exercised 
by the authorities over the exhibition of these pictures. They say, “ It has 
been made clear that District Magistrates exorcise no systematic supervision 
over the exhibition of films. They rely mainly on the Police and the methods 
adopted by the Police for the purpose of ensuring that no uncertified or 
improper films are exhibited vary greatly.” Later on they say, ” The result 
is that the powers given to the District Magistrates and the Local Govern- 
ments under the Cinematograph Act, which are otherwise quite adequate, 
remain unexercised to a large extent and films which may have a certificate 
of the Board of Censors hut are unsuitable for exhibition in any particular 
locality, evade the notice of the local authorities and are not reported to the 
Local Government for prohibition. M From what you have stated it seems 
that you do exercise some control ? 

A. i exercise, it not because 1 have been oliVialh ordered to do so, but 
simply because 1 happen to go to the cinema. 

Q . This letter is dated March 1924. Do f take it that matters have im- 
proved since? You have been here only for two years? 

A. This probably was riot written directly about Lucknow but about the 
whole province. That 1 cannot say. 1 know that my predecessor used to go 
to the cinema fairly often, 

Q. You are simply continuing t lie practice of your predecessors in this- 
matter ? 

A. I cannot say. My immediate predecessor used to go to the cinema 
fairly often. It is not laid clown as part of my official duties. 

Q. You have made certain complaints about certain classes of films, and 
from what the Local Government state it appears that they think that the 
powers under the Act are adequate only if the local officers take* a little more 
care in controlling the shows. 

A. They have not said so to the local officers. They may have said so in 
this letter. I have not received any instructions on that. 

Q. vSo that your complaint could be very easily remedied by the District 
Magistrate taking action under the Cinematograph Act? 

A. Then again you come to the question of what I have mentioned before,, 
namely, you will have to have some standard for the District Magistrate to* 
act upon. It is no good saying “ 1 consider this is improper 
... Q. There must be a standard for anybody to act upon. 

A. If the Board of Censors is sufficiently strict in the first place you 
eliminate the necessity for your District Magistrate having to do anything. 

Q . Supposing there is one uniform standard for the whole of India, they 
will have to take into consideration the circumstances in fairly advanced 
places like the cities of Bombas*, Calcutta, and so on. 

A, Yes. 
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Q. And therefore if they are to have a uniform standard for the whole 
vj India, they will have to adopt ft standard that will suit a city like 
Bombay, and a hamlet in the frontiers of India? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And any such uninforniity might be undesirable from your point of 
view ? 

.1. Then it will be up to your Local Government to set up a standard for 
that particular province. The United Provinces is a more or less homo- 
geneous province. 

Q. There again, the ideas about purdah and things of that kind in 
Lucknow may differ from those, say, in Allahabad P 

*4. No. I do not think so. 

Q. You particularly emphasised Lucknow. 

A. Because I come from Lucknow. 

Q. May I take it that your experience is that so far as the United Pro. 
vinces is concerned, you could have one uniform standard? 

.1. I think so, and it would be a very different standard from Bombay or 
Calcutta. 

Q . In that case would you advocate the establishment of provincial boards 
of censors? 

.4. No. On the Central Board of Censors surely you will have Indians 
who are sufficiently conversant with the whole of India. 

Q. You would then be imposing the United Provinces standard on Bombay 
and Calcutta, which you admit are very much more advanced. 

.1. You could have a representative of the Local Government who could 
exHtuine the film, you could have tm agent deputed in each province 

Mr. Green: That agent would have to see every single film because any 
film might come to the United Provinces? 

.1. Yes. In any case the Board of Censors have got to see everything. 

Q. No. It has paid officials to see. They only refer to the Board any 
■case of doubt. 

A. What is the present system? 

(J. In Bombay and Calcutta the. Boards consist of (> or 7 members. They 
have a paid staff who conduct the primary examination. If they have any 
doubt, they refer the matter to a sub-committee. 

.1. T think certainly each province should have a paid official to do 
similarly in that- province. Each province should have someone to examine 
films having regard to local conditions, J would not say a board, I think 
you ought to have a central board with a delegate in each province if you 
say that the Central Board cannot examine things with a view to seeing how 
they will suit each province. 

Mr. y cogy ; This delegate will have to he stationed permanently at that 
place ? 

.4. Yes. 

Mr. (: r Ween: if you have a delegate from the Central Board in each pro- 
vince, the United Provinces delegate, say, may object to a film which 
others had accepted. 

.4. I may take it your representative is acting on behalf of the Local 
Government . 

Chairman: Do purdah ladies visit the cinemas here? 

A. Yes. 

Air. Neogy: Have you recently been to England? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Do you go to the cinemas there while you are there? 

A. Yes. 

Q> Are you aware that a very large percentage, say, about 90 per cent., 
of the films shown there are American? 
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A. I mi not aware of it but T am prepared to take your word for it. 

Q. You said in some of these American films certain aspects of life are 
exaggerated to an undesirable extent? 

A. Yes. 

Q . And to that extent they could be said to misrepresent western civilisa- 
tion? Have you heard any such complaint while in England about these 
American films from Englishmen? 

A. Yes, certainly — these things, hold ups, some people looting trains, the 
sort of things you see in “ The Merry Widow ” if you have seen that film 

Q. They object to this class. 

A. When you say they, one does not go about listening to complaints 
about this sort of thing. But the objection is equally valid there. 

Q. 1 suppose the objection is confined to a particular class of people more 
or less, because otherwise those films coukl not have been shown there; 
exhibitors would not have found it. profitable to show' them. 

Chairman : They have to be passed by the British Board of Censors. 

Mr. (irvrn: 1 may g* • further and cite American opinion itself. Air. Secre- 
tary Hughes is reported to have said that American films were frequently 
used in foreign countries to give false impressions of American life. (Reads. V 

Mr. Nrogy: Opinion must differ on these points. You cannot expect 
everybody to share your view. J do not suppose there is any unanimity of 
opinion even in England. It is not a case of the westerner being misrepre- 
sented to the easterner. In England, it is a case of Englishmen being mis- 
represented in England and why do the Englishmen patronise these shows? 

A. It probably gives a certain amount of amusement to see themselvc3 
m isropr es on ted . 

Q. You have said something about the monopoly enjoyed by Madams in 
Lucknow. In what way does it prejudicially affect people? 

A. I have seen very little audience sometimes in the Prince of Wales 
theatre and when 1 asked the reason why, the manager said he has to have 
his films from Mudan under some block system and from nobody else. 

Q. Is he not free to take films from any other source? 

A . No. I hear Madans have got the monopoly for the whole of India. 

Chairman : No, not for the whole of India, but for certain pictures. 

Mr. Neogy: Are there any liquor bars attached to any of these cinemas? 

A. Yes, these two any way, the. Prince of Wales and the Elphinstone. 

Q. What effect, do von think they have upon the people. Indians parti- 
cularly? Are they very desirable? 

A. Candidly, T think they are not. I think they ore very undesirable 
from the Indian point of view. 

Q. And from the Indian point of view it may be far more desirable to 
have the bars removed than to shut out certain classes of pictures? 

A. That I do not know. 

Oral Evidence of Dr. RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, M.A., P.R.S., 
Ph.D., Professor and Head of the Department of Indian History, 
Lucknow University, on Tuesday, the 6th December 1927. 

Chairman ; l)r. Mookerji, you are Professor of Indian History in the Luck- 
now University? 

A. Yes f Sir. 

(J. How long have you been in Lucknow? 

A. Sine© the establishment of the University in 1921. 

Q . Before that you were in Calcutta? 
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A. No, at the University of Mysore. 

Q. Now. I suppose you go to the cinema often? 

A. I cannot say “ often ” but occasionally, about 2 to 4 times a month, 
and that on receiving reports about good films from friends. 

Q. You are on the look out for good films? 

A. Yes. 

Q , How do you make out good films, what is your estimate of good films? 

A. First of all I depend on reports of friends, then f of course examine 
them for myself. 

Q. Have you any partiality for any particular actor or actress? 

A. Yes, generally when T am looking for amusement I go to see Charlie 
Chaplin and Jackie Ooogan. 

Q. Then where do you. to which theatre do you go r 

.4. 1 generally go to the Prime of Wales. 

Q . What is the audience generally in the Prince of Wales? 

A. Probably equally divided between Indians and Europeans. 

Q. Indians; of the educated classes? 

4. Yes, only of the educated classes and some of ruy students. But of 
course I am dealing with graduates here. 

Q. T suppose these shows are more or loss comic, T mean shows with 
Charlie Chaplin ? 

4 . But generally I have found that in some performances there is a moral 
purpose too, which is not very apparent but still it is there. At least I did 
not find any performance disagreeable from the moral standpoint. 

y. You did not find anything which was objectionable to the students or 
likely to have a had effect on the students? 

.1. I have already told v'*u the classes of students with whom i am 
dealing are gentlemen at large and they are married men. I don't think 
there is any had <*ffect produced upon them. 

Q. You found nothing objectionable in the pictures which you saw? 

4. Of course when T first began seeing these pictures .some scenes appeared 
to me rather strange to Indian taste. 

Q. But gradually you have become 

A. (irudually I have become modernised. 

Q. You began to understand their true hearing? 

.1. Yes, and I think they are pictures of real life and reality must always 
appeal. I found also that even when they won* scenes of Western life they 
had a universal appeal to human nature which could not be missed ; and be- 
cause the acting was on a very high level it would also have a very good 
effect on the taste of the people. 

Q. On the whole you think the educative effect and the informative effect 
of the cinema is good? 

4. Yen, and I don't think the time lias yet conn*, from my own point of 
view, for any kind of strict censorship. I think the censorship that is now 
in farce is quite good, because the cinema itself is a new institution in India 
and I don’t think people are yet taking to it as much as they are doing in 
other countries. It is not yet time to restrict its free development in India. 

Q. You mean too much censorship might kill the trade? 

4. It might kill its popularity. It is just now getting popular with the 
English -educated literate classes, and as regards the illiterate masses, some- 
times they got. guides with them to give them interpretations of the films. 
But the cinema has got to be made more popular. 

Q . You think the censorship which is now being carried on quite sufficient? 

A. Yes, I think the present censorship quite adequate and there is no 
reason to think it is unsatisfactory. 
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Q. You have seen 1 suppose some love scenes also in these western films, 
such as kissing and other things? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would not omit those scenes? 

.4. At first I thought that some of the details might have been omitted 
hut later on I felt that the sense of reality would be somewhat affected. 

Q. The film itself would lose its value? 

A. And, after all, the cinema is more for amusement than for education, 
and people pay for amusement. 

Q. And have you seen any Indian films? 

A. Yes, but I am sorry to say that I am disappointed. * I don’t think the 
performance did adequate justice to the episodes dealt with. I saw* “ The 
Light of Asia.” I think it did not do full justice at all to the dignity and 
the gravity of the subject dealt with and it might perhaps offend religious 
susceptibilities, if 1 may say so. 

Q . I believe the Buddhists did take exception to it in Burma, — it was 
not shown there. 

A . It is objectionable to Hindus also who think that the Buddha was an 
incarnation, and, from that point of view, it might almost appear to be 
sacrilege. 

Q. What particularly is in your mind? 

.4. The atmosphere was not quite real and modern ideas were too much 
in evidence. In fact, special care is needed to give adequate treatment- to 
such films. In this connection I would like to say something with reference 
to question 6. Your question is whether films of Indian life would be more 
popular with Indian audiences than the prevalent Western films. Now if by 
Indian audiences you mean the cultivated English-educated audiences, then 
of course Western films would be more popular ; but so far as the masses are 
concerned, you have to cater more for them. The English- educated classes 
would certainly like Western films more than the present available Indian 
films. 

Mr. drum: Supposing really good Indian films are produced, would the 
literate English-educated classes still prefer Western films? 

,1 . If the Indian film is exactly on the same level ot achievement- as its 
Western counterpart, then certainly, the subject matter being Indian, it 
would appeal more to all Indian audiences; but T don’t think it is quite 
possible now. 

(■hainnan : You mean Indian films are defective both in conception and 
technique P 

*4. Yes. because it means specialised work in the field, that is to say, the 
sources of history must be properly investigated and the subjects to be dealt 
with must be properly presented. You want the work of the historian to give 
the material for the cinema industry. 

Q. You mean for the writing up of the story and the scenario? 

A. It must be done by specialists. 

(f. Those who are acquainted with the subject in some detail? 

A . Not only that, but there are some episodes which might be selected for 
film treatment and it is the business of historians, under Government en- 
couragement or arrangement, to furnish the literature specially meant for 
film treatment. 

Q - For film story writing you think there should be experts? 

.1. ’Ses. If your intention is to do what you can to develop the Indian 
film industry, then you must proceed about the business in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. That is to say, the films presented must be properly got 
up: they must adhere to historical accuracy. After all, the cinema must be 
regarded as an instrument of education and there should not be any false 
ideals or wrong views circulated. 
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Q. And for that purpose what do you suggest P 

A . T suggest that the Government should make some arrangement by 
which the necessary literature should be forthcoming. The Archaeological 
Department might help, but just now they are more busy with the collection 
of material than with the writing of history on the basis of the material. 
But there are historians in the country who might he deputed for the purpose, 

Q. To write short stories suitable for the purpose? 

A. I may give you an instance. I hope you will forgive me for referring 
to a personal matter but here is a book just out in the “ Rulers of India ” 
series on Harsh a. written hv me. Ho was one of II u- greatest rulers of India. 
There are many interesting episodes in the life and work of Harsha which 
might pehaps lend themselves to film treatment and which might be appre- 
ciated all over the world, because there are many elements of universal appeal 
in the life of this great ruler, and, in that sense, if a really good Indian film 
is produced it should have a universal currency. There were certain assem- 
blies held by Harsha., assemblies of millions of people, and he was in the habit 
of giving away his whole fortune in such assemblies once every 5 years. All 
that lends itself to very picturesque treatment. 

Q. Yes, ruy friend, but probably there may be political objections? 

A. How can there be political objections? In King Harsha’s time India 
was entirely Hindu and there were no Hindu-Muhnminndan problems. Simi- 
larly as regards the Muhammadan period of Indian history, there are many 
such episodes fit for film treatment. 

Q. What I have in mind is this. When you speak of the prosperity of 
ancient India and the present economic condition and all that, there may 
be politicians of some schools of thought who may raise objections even to 
that ? 

A. In that case you will have to taboo history. T don’t think you ought 
to go so fur as to consider what effect it will have on sensitive people. We 
must stand up for truth and trustworthy history. History is rich in material 
for film treatment. 

Q. And you have specialised on that subject ? You have written a book 
on Ancient Shipping? 

A. Yes; and one on Asokn is just coming out. H. G. Wells thinks he was 
the greatest ruler in the world, and if that is so there are many passages in 
his life which ought to be useful not only to India hut to humanity as a whole. 
So in that way India might contribute something .... 

Q. To healthy film literature? 

A. Yes. It should not he considered as only Indian but its scope should 
be very wide. 

Q. You think then that Government effort is needed in that direction? 
You think private effort cannot cope with it? Supposing you wrote good film 
stories based on your knowledge of certain things, do you think there will be 
a market for them among producers, will they take your stories? 

A. As I told you at the beginning, if the level of treatment is high com- 
pared with Western standards, I do not see why for the sake of subject- 
matter the film should suffer. On the contrary there is much to gain. 

Q. My point is this : can you leave it to private enterprise to tap these 
sources of history? 

A. I don’t think so, situated as w r e are. First of all the Government might 
utilise the instrument of the cinema for their own educational purposes, and 
if they encourage the production of necessary literature, private industry 
might step in as regards technique. 

Q. I aru unaware of the present programme of studies in our schools. 
Does ancient history of India form part of the curriculum? 

A. When I first came out to the Lucknow University, I was asked to found 
a school of ancient Indian history here. I may say that in all Colleges North 
of the Vindyas, Indian history at the time, was being studied from 1000 A.D. 
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Now the whole of Indian history has been restored in the curriculum of study 
in Allahabad and Lucknow, but Nagpur and other universities are still lag- 
ging behind. 

Q. So that ancient Indian history does form part of your high school 
and colleges courses? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the film will be of use in that direction, the produc- 
tion of films I mean? 

A. Provided it is done with accuracy. If you think of schools and colleges 
you must always have the idea of accuracy before you ; but if you have amuse- 
ment in view then we may select such episodes as may not he very necessary 
for the historical student but might be necessary for mass education. 

Q. So there are both aspects of its value to be considered? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And do \ on believe if sou had classes lor training in scenario writing, 
college students would take to them? 

A. I do not think college students will be quite capable of producing stories 
but I think the teachers might. 

Q. In the post graduate stage? 

A* Yes, in the post -graduate stage; some research scholars might be asked 
to do it, because {lie details necessary for film treatment would be available 
onlv in out oj. the wav sources — in Pali and Sanskrit — in inscriptions and 
so on. 

Q. You are thinking more of the historical portion. What about mytho- 
logy ? 

A. I mean such concrete details as dress, architecture and buildings of 
the older times to bo depicted. For instance, the Archaeological Department 
might be asked to lend the use of their monuments at Saudi i or Bharut, so 
that the scenic effects might be looked after carefully. 

Q. So the A rchieo logical Department comes in very largely in this idea 
of yours? 

A. Of course. They have thrown open their monuments to public obser- 
vation and I don’t think there will be any objection to the use of these 
monument* for photographic purposes. 

Q- 1 don’t suppose they will have a'ny objection? 

.4. Hut what 1 wanted to say is that, a preliminary scientific study is neces- 
sary in order that, details of dress, architecture and other necessary things 
for film production should be absolutely truthful. 

Q. And made available you mean as a part of literature on which scenario 
story writers could draw? 

4. Yes; and illustrations should be given in such hooks as to the kind of 
dress and ornaments, etc., that were in vogue at any time. 

Q. You want a general book of reference for scenario writers? 

A. Yes. 

<?. Y T ou think such an effort should be made by Government? 

4. Yes, because when 1 consider Western films, they always show an extra- 
ordinary amount of fidelity to the environment represented. 

Q. When they produce historical films? 

4. Even ordinary stories from real life or old historical stories like those 
of the Romans for example, the background is quite real. What I moan to 
aay is that if the Buddha is depicted, he must be depicted ns the real Buddha 
in his actual dress. You should not represent him in any other kind of dress 
at all. 

Q • And for that ancient sculpture will be useful? 

A. Very useful. 

Q. You want a general book of reference? 

A. I should like to have n book of Indian historv in pictures representing 
areas, furniture, buildings and other details. * 
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Q. How far would you go? Would you include the Muhammadan period? 

<4. Certainly, there are many interesting periods not necessarily commu- 
nal in character but extremely national, 

Q. You can avoid communal questions? 

A. Certainly. For instance, there is the question in regard to Sher Shall 
which has a national significance, because Sher Shah was a leader of the 
Afghans and Indians against the Moghuls, and his history, with the fort and 
surroundings in wdiich ho lived, would lend itself beautifully to film treat- 
ment. 

Q. But do you think the Mussulmans won’t have any objection to that? 

A. No, I don’t think they will. 

9- Anyway, what you want seems to be work which requires some careful 
study by a scholar or more than one scholar, and it will be a valuable mine 
of information? 

A. If it is held that the Government should do something for the develop- 
ment of the Indian film industry, then I should say the part to be played by 
Government is this preliminary part, the creation of proper literature. 

<?. Both for educational purposes? 

A. As well as for industrial purposes, and then the private industry in 
films will . . . 

Q. Will draw upon it? And do you think that some special classes for 
the technique of photography and other things may be opened for the purpose 
of encouraging the film industry? 

A. In connection with the technical industries of the country, but. not in 
connection with the high class institutes. In Bangalore, for instance, they 
devote themselves to research, but there are many technical institutions of 
the second grade typo where these classes should bo opened. 

Q. And also for direction and training people in acting, — direction and 
such other things connected with films? 

A. That perhaps will require a separate school. There are many schools 
of art in the United Provinces. We have a very fine school of arts and crafts 
at Lucknow where indigenous designs are being specially cultivated and 
fostered. 

Q. In what direction? 

A. Indian artistic designs are applied to modern handicrafts. The idea is 
that if you must use a tumbler, for instance, the tumbler should boar an 
indigenous design. 

Q. But how will the school of art be able to help in the film industry? 

.1. About •> days back they luid a performance of a very novel kind here. 

I am sorry you were not here to witness it. They utilised indigenous ideas of 
decoration in screens; they used lavishly the old Indian decorative designs on 
screens, furniture, dress, etc. 

Q. Who took part in that? 

A. The principal of the School of Art. He himself acted. 

Q. Who else? 

A. The headmaster of the school, the teachers and some students also, 

Q. Do you think there is latent capacity in the Indian for film acting? 

A. I believe there is a good deal of indigenous talent available now for 
the purpose of films, but it is not organised. 

Q . If it were properly organised you think latent capacity can be called 
forth ? 

A. Yes, because I take my stand on the experience of the theatres. Just 
now in Calcutta there are many educated youths who have taken to acting 
as a profession and they have succeeded remarkably well. 

Q. Do they come from good families? 

A. There are M.A.’s among them. 
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Q, What about actresses? 

*4. They are also joining these youths from the gentleman class on equal 
terms and they are also very highly paid and highly appreciated. But I don’t 
have much knowledge of their inner life, though T should think that as actors 
or as actresses they are worthy of recognition. 

Q. Well it all depends on how the public treat them? 

.4. They behave with perfect dignity on the stage and I think our interevst 
ends there and we should not think of any extraneous circumstances. 

Q . Respectable people, you mean to say. in Bengal do not hesitate 
to act with those actresses? 

A. This has been a very recent growth, probably the growth of the last 5 
years. Probably Mr. Neogy will know better, but this opens up a new career 
for this kind of talent. 

Q. Would von advocate scholarships being instituted for the students to 
go abroad and study the technique of the art? 

A. Certainly, because this opens up a new career for the youths of our 
country. 

Q. Arid in your opinion Indian films are getting more and more popular, 
although they may be defective? 

.4. You mean Indian produced films dealing with Indians subjects? 

Q. Yes? 

A. Unfortunately the educated classes are not appreciating that. 

<). But do the mnsM?s appreciate such things? 

A. Yes, because they have nothing else to go to. They must have some 
form of amusement. Probably they would have employed their time in a 
worse manner. 

Q. Is there anything else you wish to say? 

.4. With regard to your question No. 18, 1 should think that Government 
might adopt the quota system in respect of Indian films. You might make 
a beginning in this manner by compelling the established firms to provide for 
a quota, subject to the safeguard that the films to be shown should be certi- 
fied ns passable, not merely ns regards the subject matter but also as regards 
their artistic excellence. I think you should make a beginning by proposing 
a 2J per cent, or 5 per cent, quota so far as Indian films are concerned. My 
reason is this. When wo see the western performances of the highest artistic 
level, we think they appeal universally to human nature. 

Q. What do you think of the nudity films being exposed? 

4. They are not generally exposed. 

<?. Some parts are shown, is it not? 

4. The educated classes in India are used to these things. 

Q. What- do you mean by the educated classes? 

4. I mean those who are reading fiction; and others are seeing on the 
screen what they are reading in the books. 

Q. What you read in the books is perhaps different from what you see on 
the screen, I mean persons actually hugging, deep kissing and things of that 
sort ? 

4. I have not seen such instances. 

(The Chairman showed a poster to the witness at this stage and asked 
him what h© thought of it.) 

A. I think it is more for mirth. 1 don’t think it has any influence on 
character. 

Q. I)o you think it is wwth while encouraging that sort of thing for the 
impressionable youths? 

A. I don’t think that graduates should be classed as such. 

Q. Take undergraduates between the ages of 16 and 20, that is just the 
age when they are trying to become precocious ? 
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.4. I should like to know what is the practice followed in England. I 
don’t think India should have a separate set of rules for her youths. My 
own view is that the same standard which exists in England in this respect 
should he adopted in India as well. 

Q. Don’t you think that our boys and girls are not accustomed to the 
same freedom of intercourse between the sexes as exists in western countries? 
Take, for instance, the purdah system in the United Provinces. It is almost 
universally observed on this side. We in the south have the advantages of 
seeing women, hut here you cannot see them? 

A. But I don’t think that what they see in the films is something curious 
to them. 

Q. Don’t you think it will rouse their curiosity and they will try to prac- 
tise what they see on the screen ? 

.4. My experience is that the time is not yet ripe for making any change. 
I cannot claim a very wide acquaintance with films. 

Q. You think such scenes n> 1 showed you just now can be allowed to be 
shown on the screen? 

A. I think those who have produced them might be better advised, and 
if that film has passed the censorship in any country, T don’t see why it 
should he censored here. T don’t see why India should he separately treated. 

Sir TTaronn Jtrffer : Would you allow such a poster to be distributed 
among your students in your college? 

.4. Tf it does any harm 1 won’t allow it. 

Q. To those who do not go to the cinemas it might do some harm? 

Chairman : In a country like ours where early widowhood is so common, 
il \<>u show the life of n mem widow like find, aou think it will do no harm? 

A. Widows do not. go to the cinemas. I don't think you ran expect the 

widows to frequent the cinemas. 

Q. You cannot prevent them from going? 

.4. 1 agree that it would be better taste if these things were not shown 

at all by any country, but since they stand as they are, T don’t think India 

should he treated separately in this matter. 

Q. The producer looks to his pocket, and he thinks it will attract a larger 
audience by that vnrt of thing. 

.4. If there is any kind of international censorship, that is understand- 
able, but I don’t think India should alone have a separate form of censorship 
in this matter, particularly when the film industry is still in its infancy and 
it lias not yet spread sufficiently in the country. 

(). Is there anything else that you wish to say? 

A. I have already pointed out that there are certain films which are very 
very popular with the public on account of their moral significance. 1 can 
point to “ Beau Geste ” as depicting the ideal of brotherly affection. Thus 
here there can he no difference between the east and west. There is another 
film called u The Father ” which depicts the ideal of a father. 1 understand 
there is a film on relativity. So the Government might be induced to have 
these films for educational purposes. 

Q. Do you mean that the Government of India might have a library of 
films in which they can stock educational films from foreign countries which 
are of use here and use them as part of educational propaganda and part of 
industrial development ? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Karoo n Jaffrr : With regard to your answer to Question No. 20, have 
you any suggestions to make regarding the source from which Government 
should meet these expenses? 

A. Since I have said that the film industry should be utilised as an edu- 
cational instrument, the Government should treat it as part of the educational 
budget, and money should come from the Education Department. Probably the 
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Department of Industries might also co-operate in this matter with the Edu- 
cation Department. 

Q. I mippo.se you will not suggest any fresh taxation for this purpose? 

A. No. because the film industry has not yet sufficiently spread, and if it 
is taxed at the beginning, it will not flourish in the country at all. 

Can’t yon take t-lie necessary money from the race courses? 

A. Jf you make one amusement to pay for another, then it will be difficult. 

Q. So you don’t think that races should be taxed for educational pur- 
poses ? 

A. 7 don’t think the meagre sources of amusement should be taxed. 

Q. Wherever the races are taxed, you think they should be removed, for 
instance, in Bombay, Bengal and other places? 

A. ! don’t think that going to races has become so universal a habit with 
our people that they should be taxed. 

Q. You said there is a School of Arts here. I suppose you would prefer 
a class to be attached to it to teach the cinema industry in all its aspects? 

A. Yes, and I would suggest that this useful branch might be added to 
all technical institutions in the country. 

Q . Regarding the films dealing with historical episodes and the conflicts 
that arise between Hindus and Mussulmans as a result of these historical 
episodes, what remedies would you suggest to overcome the conflicts? 

A. To begin with, we should select those characters which are extremely 
national in their outlook. There can’t he any conflict if the selections are 
properly made. On the contrary, it will intensify the feeling of nationalism. 

Q. Then there will he no danger? 

A. Probably it will be n necessary corrective to communal spirit. 

Q. You said that some of the educated actors are coming forward . . . . ? 

A. 1 meant educated actors who are working with the actresses in the 
same theatrical establishment. 

Q. Now, do these actresses belong to the class of prostitutes? 

A. T don’t know exactly. They may or may not belong to that class. I 
have no special knowledge of their life. But what I have seen is this. There 
have been amateur per for manoes of late in Calcutta where I am told both 
educated actors and actresses have taken part. 

Q. Would you like to introduce legislation prohibiting prostitutes from 
taking part in the cinema industry in order to attract educated and respect- 
able people to the line? 

A. Of course, if w r e want to produce artistic excellence, I don’t think w© 
should begin with limitations like these in the beginning, because it may 
hamper the industry. But all these evils will disappear as the industry makes 
sufficient headway. 

Q. Do you think that if a Board of Censors were appointed in the United 
Province!*, men with the necessary qualifications would come forward to work 
as censors on a small remuneration? 

A. 1 think Honorary Members will be readily forthcoming to serve on the 
Board. 

Q . I suppose you will lend your sendees to Government too if they are 
wanted? 

A. 1 don’t think there will be any difficulty to get the necessary Honorary 
Members because we have got so many public bodies which are full of hono- 
rary workers. 

Q. I suppose it would be a good thing to have a Board of Censors for the 
United Provinces instead of leaving the matter to be decided by the Super- 
intendent of Police or District Magistrate? 

A, Yes, certainly, and there will be any number of public men forthcom- 
ing to serve on the Board if one were constituted for the United Provinces. 
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Mr. Green : You say that you could easily get suitable men to serve on 
the Board of Censors. But do you contemplate having an Advisory Board 
or a Censor Board? 

A. I thought there would be an Advisory Board to begin with. 

Q. 1 have been very interested in your thoughtful remarks about the 
historical films. But it has been suggested by at least one witness that they 
should be banned because they do not suit the Muhammadans. If that view 
is accepted, don’t you think it will be very difficult to get any historical films 
-at all in India? 

A. I think we are making too much of this difference in outlook. On the 
^contrary, we should insist on improving the methods of education which might 
correct these excesses. 

(f. I take it that you would he in favour of the Censor not being too 
touchy about conirnmia] fears, but you would leave it to the executive autho- 
rities or the District Magistrate to decide whether a certain film should bo 
suspended if he anticipates a breach of the peace? 

A. Subject to the advice of the Advisory Board. 

Q. If he has emergency powers, I suppose you would not have any objec- 
tion to it? 

A. Certainly 1 would leave him some emergency powers in this matter. 

Q. I was not quite clear why you considered it necessary tor Government 
to come forward and supply, not exactly scenarios, but materials for accurate 
scenarios. Is it not possible for Indian producing companies to go to experts 
like yourself and the Archaeological Department and get the information ou 
payment ? 

A. It is a question of protection due to an infant industry struggling for 
its development. 

Q . Are you aware that in Bombay there are over half a dozen producing 
companies who make films as fast as they can go, and if those companies pay 
•experts like you, will it not be possible to supply them with scenarios? 

A. But I don’t think they have sufficiently advanced in point of excellence. 

Q. It is true that they have not gone an far as America or Germany, but 
we saw one film at least which was very excellent? 

A. 1 think they have got very scanty material for their work. 

Q. Could not a gentleman like you and other experts try their hand 
without Government assistance and supply them with scenarios or materials? 

A. I think the educated classes or the teachers would not like to identify 
themselves w r ith propaganda work outside the field of education. 

Q. What do you mean by propaganda? 

A. If the teachers are asked to co-operate in any educational propaganda, 
they would be perfectly willing to do so, but 1 don’t think they would like 
to have any direct connection with industries in this manner. 

Can’t you yourself indulge in literary w r ork at present? 

A. But that literary work is published, whereas in the other case it will 
be difficult for teachers to write to order. 

Q. My suggestion is that, from your wealth of historical knowledge, men 
of your position could suggest suitable scenes? 

A. If I am asked by a proper authority to do so, — I don’t mean by any 
Government authority, — but by the trade. My point is this. A mere sug- 
gestion will not do., because the details have to .be worked out with so much 
scrupulous adherence to accuracy that it will be really a work of scholarship. 
There should be another set of workers who should dramatise the historical 
treatment, so that 1 don’t think it is quite easy to find out a teacher wdio 
can directly dramatise. 

Q. Could not some of your students, instead of devoting themselves to 
scholastic careers, devote their attention to this branch? 
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A. Of course they will if the business developed, otherwise how will they 
be absorbed ? 

Q. The business has already developed considerably in Bombay? 

A . Yes, but still it is somewhat too early for our students to think of this 
new career. 

Chairman ; Even in Bombay there are plenty of anachronism and inaccu- 
racies in production. 

Colonel Crawford : T gathered from your remarks to the Chairman that 
you considered the western films as shown were depicting real life? 

A . What I meant was that the setting and the environment was real. I 
did not mean that the story was real. 

Q. I mean the actual life shown ? 

A. I meant that the story had reference to actual life. 

Q. Now take, for instance, a scene of these Night Clubs. Do you think 
they ishow the normal state of life? 

A. No doubt there are exaggerations in the treatment, but what T meant 
was this. Just as an English novel inay be regarded as a mirror of contem- 
porary social life, so the film may be regarded as reproducing the main 
features of contemporary life. 

Q. I suppose you have never been to the west? 

A. No. 

<J). Would you advocate that captions should be printed in the vernacular 
on the films? 

A. Yes, because if you want to make the films popular there should bo 
vernacular captions to make them understandable and to increase their edu- 
cational value, 

Q. I suppose you have no doubt about the educational value of the film? 

A. No, none at all. On the other hand, it will widen the outlook of our 
people, and those who have no direct acquaintance with the west; can yet 
know something of the west;. 

Q. You think that that is a reason why the industry should be guided 
into proper channel and more freedom should he given to the producers? 

A. T want freedom to be given at this stage until the industry has suffi- 
ciently developed. At present this industry is in its infancy, and so you 
should offer a wide variety of choice in the matter of the films that can bo 
shown. 

Q. You said that the majority of the American films have a demoralising 
effect, l>nt if America passes these films, we have nothing to do with it. Do 
you think that your view is shared by the public? 

.4. I think we should go by absolute standards in this matter, and there 
should not. be any considerations of nationality. 

(J). But would you not decide what is good and what is not good for your 
own people? 

A. I don't believe that they will have any serious effect upon our people 
even if some of the films are somewhat objectionable. 

Chairman : You mean our standards are sometimes looked upon as un- 
civilized . Take for instance, the purdah habit. And therefore you think you 
should educate the people to get out of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If our orthodox Indian standards are applied, probably no western 
film can pass muster, is it not? 

A. Yes, hut the standards themselves are changing, and f think we should 
welcome the cinema as an instrument of social reform, and therefore I am 
fery reluctant to impose any restrictions. 

Colonel Crawford : If one country took to producing films definitely of a 
demoralising nature. I thought you said that other countries need not pasa 
those films? 
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-4. How would that country, if it is a civilised one. pass those films for 
public amusement? 

Q . It need not necessarily be what you call a civilised country? 

.4. For practical purposes we are thinking of American and German films 
and those countries are all civilised. 

Q. From the educational point of view you would like to seo a certain 
number of Empire films shown here? 

A. Yes. but not exclusively, because T think films of other countries of 
the world should also be shown. 

Q. Do you think the film industry is one which should by given Govern- 
ment assistance? It is a luxury industry, T suppose? 

•1. It is a great instrument to advance the cause of social reform, and 
it is also an instrument for spreading education. Since India is going to 
be the dumping ground of foreign films, it is as well that she should know 

something more of her own resources first so that she might contribute to the 

stock of human knowledge on this subject. As I told you, India has subjects 
to offer which will be interesting to the whole world. 

Q. Do you think the film has any definite educative value in the class 
room ? 

.1. From a strictly scientific point, of view, it is not of very great value, 
hut for elementary education where we teach more or less abstract subjects 
it is. Hut the films must la* produced with great care, because we should 
not present any kind of inaccuracy to the hoys. 

Q. 1 suppose the film is a great factor for mass general education? 

.1. My only fear is lest even in mass education the film should not show 

anything that is not trm: to facts. There might be exaggerations, perhaps 
unavoidable in their treatment, there might he wrong emphasis laid on 
certain things, hut on the whole the film should he absolutely true to life. 
I would not have mass education at, the cost of the film, and therefore 7 sug- 
gest that the Government and the Education Department should carefully 
supervise the production of those educational films. 

Q. When 1 am thinking of that. 1 should like to know what amount of 

value visual instruction has as against actual reading? 

A . T may give you an instance. Visual instruction of biological pheno- 
mena or visual representation of the different parts of the body and their 
action in the system will he very valuable to students taking Arts subjects. 
Students of history will he able to widen their outlook and their general 
knowledge if biological facts were presented to them in this manner. 

Q. You know that education is very backward in India so far as the 
masses are concerned, do you think that, the cinema will provide a cheap 
method of education? 

A. And it will he not only a cheap method but an entertaining method. 

Q. Would you prefer to sec money directed to encouraging the cinema an 

•against primary education? 

A. I should like the cinema to be a part of primary education, ns one of 
its methods and instruments without any conflict between them. My idea 
is to have, as an item under primary education, some money for the produc- 
tion of cinema films purely for educational purposes, and that should be 
controlled by Government. 

Q. If the total amount of money available for primary education is limited, 
would you allocate a portion of that sum to visual instruction? 

A. Whatever money is available for primary education must be utilised 
for it, but the cinema should have a definite place in the educational system. 

Q. You think it should have its place? That is what 1 wanted. And 
whatever money is available for primary education, a proportion of it- should 

be devoted to ihiflf 
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A . What I mean is that this is an educational appliance which should be 
secured for primary education by Government just as they have to provide 
libraries and necessary apparatus and teachers. 

Mr. Neogy : Only one question. Your idea about Government assistance 
is, I take it, that Government should give the correct lead in the matter of 
the production of historical films? 

A. And scientific. 

Q . And for that purpose is it your intention to see a sort of a Board set 
up in which, for instance, historians, archaeologists, dramatists, artists and 
scientists, also might find a place and who might act as a sort of advisory 
board to whoever may ask for assistance? 

A. I mean a sort of standing committee for giving advice to the industry,. 

Q. In order to bring together these various experts in the various depart- 
ments, you look to Government to do the needful? — that is allP 

A. Yes. 


Written Statement of Mr* HABIB AHMAD ALAYI, Assistant 
Master, Husatnabad Government High School, Lucknow, dated 
the 26th November 1927. 

1. No. 

2. (a) (1) 5 per cent. 

(2) 2 per cent, of the population of Lucknow city. 

(b) In the fourth class about 60 per cent, are illiterate and in other classes 
nearly all are literate. In the ladies’ class the attendance is poor (in the 
cinema hall frequented by the Indians) and in the cinema halls frequented by 
Europeans nearly all are literate of whom about 40 per cent, are ladies and 
10 to 20 per cent. Indians. 

(c) 20 per cent. 

Indian films, especially religious, are popular. 

4. No. Lack of good Indian films. 

5. Yes. 

(a) No. 

(h) Some of them. 

(c) It depends on the quality of the film. — Yes — Krishna Jaiiama, Fati 
Blink ti, and Maya Iva Bazar. 

(>. (a) Yes. 

(/)) Ueligious. 

(1) Good western films. 

(2) Indian religious films. 

8. (a) No. 

(M Dearth of good actors (specially actresses) good camera man, lack ot 
capital and unsuitable climate. 

16. There ar© non©. 

22. Yes. 

(a) Participation in the Imperial Conference Scheme would open new 
markets for Indian films. 

( b ) Undoubtedly. 

(r) No. A slight reduction in customs duty on British Empire films would 
achieve the desired result. The duty should not however be redueed unduly 
ns the British Empire would then begin to compete with the Iityiian films iir 
this country. 

24. (a) Films depicting scenes of public houses and dancing halls of western 
•euntriee have a demoralising effect upon the public. 
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(b) Yes, there is a general circulation of immoral films according to tha 
Indian standards of morality. 

(c) “ Sex ** films are harmful to adolescents of impres&ional age os they 
open new fields for their activity and divert their attention from their legiti- 
mate work. 

(d) (1) No. 

(2) Yes. 

(e) No. 

25. Yes. These differences are responsible for the passing of a number of 
films by European censors which are quite unsuitable for exhibition in this 
country. 

26. \a) Yes. 

(b) The film “ Rada Begum ” offended the religious susceptibilities of 
Mohammad a ns. 

27. (a) Almost all the sex films on account of the high moral standards of 
the Indian. The uneducated Indian understands western films very well and 
holds a very poor opinion of European civilisation. 

29. Yes. 

30. No, because certain films have a real educational value. 

31. Yes, provided that censorship is adequate and the Board of Censors 
has a majority of Indians selected from all the communities. 

3h. U/izirt Begum” was shown in Lucknow but it was considered objec- 
tionable in Delhi. 

40. Posters, handbills, etc., containing pictures are sometimes objection- 
able. This defect can be removed by prohibiting the printing of pictures in 
the advertisements. 

45. (a) Yes. 

(/;) Licensing and registering of film producing agencies and the inspec- 
tion of their studios is likely to improve the quality and standard of films. 

36. (b) All films should he examined by Indian Members of tho Board. 
Gentlemen of suitable standing will bo forthcoming who will devote sufficient 
time to the examination of films for a reasonable remuneration. Tho addi- 
tional expenditure can be met by increasing the existing customs duty on 
American and Continental films. 


Oral Evidence of Mr, HABIB AHMAD ALAYI, Assistant Master, 
Husainabad Government High School, Lucknow, on Tuesday, the 
6th December 1927. 

Chairman : You are tho Assistant Master of the Government High School, 
Lucknow ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And what is the strength of your school? 

A. 270 boys. 

Q. Of all classes? 

A. Yes. 

Q . How long have you been in the school ? 

A. For the last 7 years. 

Q. You are a native of Lucknow? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you go to the cinema much? 

A . I have seen the cinema a number of times — not much. 

Q. Where do you go? 
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A. The Elphinstone. 

p. It is dose to you, and yon go of tenor there. Do you go to the ‘ Prince 
of Wales ’ ? 

A. No. 

Q. The Elphinstone is frequented by whom? 

.1 . By the Indian public generally. 

Q. This is mostly Indian. And the * Prince of Wales *? 

A. Mostly visited by the Europeans. 

Q - I suppose you teach only up to the matriculation standard. Do any of 
your boys go to the cinema much P 
.4. Very few. 

(J. You don’t see many of them when you go to the cinema P 
.4. Most of our boys are Muhammadans and the Muhammadan religion for- 
bids the printing of pictures. 

Q. Yes. we heard that in a way at Karachi. Do vou think that people 
really believe that the Muhammadan religion prohibits noing to the cinema? 

A. Of course orthodox Muhammadans do not permit their sons and they 
themselves don’t go. 

Q. But Muhammadans do go very largely, don’t they? 

A. Those who have received western education, only those go. 

Q . You mean Maulvis and Maul a 11 as never go to the cinema? 

.4. That is so. 

(). And yet they are prepared to object to some of the shows? Do Maulvis 
n mi Mauhmax discourage people from going to the cinemas? 

.4. They do. 

Q . And students attending mahtahs won’t go to the cinema at all? 

.4. No. 

Q. Or those who receive religious instructions from maktnbs , they won’t go 
either? 

.4. They won’t go. 

Q. But don't the general public go — take, for instance, tljc labouring class 
among the Mussulmans? 

.4. Well, they have not got enough money to spare. 

(>. But would they go if they had ? 

A. They may go. 

Q. You mean they are not conservative in that sense? 

.4. No, they are not. 

Q. Do you see any college students in the cinema to which you go? 

.4. Not many. 

Q. The student population does not figure largely in the attendance? 

A. No. 

Q. Then who are the Indians who go to the cinema? 

A . Clerks mostly. 

Q. Merchants, shopkeepers, that sort of people? And do they follow it 
well ? 

.4. Yes. they follow it all right. 

■Q> Did you find any objectionable features in the pictures shown? 

.4, Yes, the sex films are objectionable from the Indian point of view, 

Q, Not objectionable from the western point of view? 

A. No. 

Q. What do you mean by “ objectionable from the Indian point of view ” — 
-they would not have them? They go there all the same? 

A. They go there but certain acts they regard as sins. 
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Q . Such as kissing? 

A. Kissing and embracing. It is quite permissible from the European 
point of view. 

Q. But surely it is not a sin to embrace a woman or to kiss? 

A. Yes, but it is from the Muhammadan point of view. A father is not 
permitted to embrace his grown-up daughter. 

Q. Oh you mean in that way? 

A. And an elder brother should not kiss his grown-up sister. 

Q. You mean it is not usual. You don't call it a sin, do you? 

A. It is a sin. 

Q. Well, I suppose they understand that with the western people it is their 
custom. There are many things which western people do which we do not do. 
We do many things which they do not do. But still we understand each other, 
don’t we? 

A. Yes, but not all of us. 

Q. But the class of people you have in mind who attend the cinema, they 
understand, I suppose? 

A. After seeing the cinema once or twice they begin to understand. 

Q. Once they go to the cinema and see, they begin to understand that that 
is their life. And who arc we to object. ? It iv for them to object. At first 
it seems strange and afterwards th.e\ begin to understand it. Is that your 
experience? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, <lo \ou think then that the censorship is adequate? 

A. No. it is not adequate. 

Q. You would cut out all these scenes even if it is their habit? 

A. Because the films are exhibited to all. 

(J. Do you see any dramas at all? Have you seen any opera girls, or chorus 
girls and others? 

A. No. 

Q. You don’t get the English theatre here? T suppose ii' you cut out all 
these scenes, you would object to ordinary kissing. Would you object to kiss- 
ing on the check or on the forehead? 

A. No, not on the forehead. 

Q. You don’t, mind on the forehead ; only on the check? And would you 
prohibit all such pictures from b*bng shown in this country? 

A. Most of them, if not all. 

Q. Why do you go then? You go of ion you say? Why do you go? You 
enjoy it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do. And many people like you enjoy it? — both educated people 
and others. Then why do you want to deprive people of their enjoyment? Do 
you think it is a sin? 

A. It will have a harmful effect on the children there. The cinema is 
patronised by boys of 15 and 10 years. Ii will have a demoralising effect on 
them. 

Q. But you told us just now that your boys do not go there? 

A. I was speaking of my school. but the cinema always contains a certain 
percentage of boys also. 

(?. Well, np to what age do you say it is objectionable? 

A. Say, 18 years. Up to the age of 18. 

Q. You don't mind boys after 18 going there? 

A. They may go. 

Q. So that you want to prohibit children under 18 going to cinemas where 
this sort of show is going on ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And you don’t mind yourself and others going? It won’t have any in- 
jurious effect on adults? 

A. No. 

Q. You are only concerned about the children under 18. Not because it is 
■immoral for all the audience but you say it is bad for the children? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is your objection. Then why do you object to the censorship? The 
censorship is adequate. Only you say there should be a certain class of films 
which should he prohibited for children under 18. That is vour point? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Otherwise you are satisfied with the censorship? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Now, have you seen many Indian films? 

A. Yes. I like the Indian films but they are not good films. 

Q. But you like them all the same. Supposing you were given a choioe 
between Indian and western films, supposing there were two theatres side by 
side one showing Indian films and the other showing western films, which 
would you prefer? 

A. I w r ould prefer the western film because it depicts the scenery very 
beautifully. 

Q. The scenery is well represented and you like the art? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But what about the general public? 

A . The general Indian public would like the Indian film. 

Q. Although they may be crude. So the Indian films are becoming 
popular ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you find no objection to Indian films yourself? 

A. No. 

Q. How many Indian films have you seen? 

A. About four or five. 

Q. In all these years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they show Indian films regularly in this theatre to which you go? 

A. Not regularly. 

Q . How often do they show them ? 

A. Once or twice a year. 

Q. Why is that if it is so popular? Why is it they don’t show them oftener? 
A. They have not got the supply. 

Q. If there was a better supply they would show more and they w r ou!d 
attract a larger audience? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you can use the film in supplementing the education given 
in your school? Educational films such as history, geography and science. Do 
you think you can use the film to supplement the education you give to your 
children ? 

A. Yes, especially in the teaching of geography. It will be very helpful. 

Q. But which would you prefer — magic lantern slides or the film? Which 
do you think would be more useful? 

A. T have not made any comparison between the two. 

Q. I suppose you don't use either? 

A. Magic lantern slides have been shown iu my school a number of times 
and once the boys were asked to visit the cinema to see some scenes of Iceland. 
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<?. They liked it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are not in a position to tell us which would be the more effective 
method R 

A. No. Of course, boys have a native interest in moving things. So that 
will appeal more to them. 

Q. It will capture their attention much more than a standing slide can do? 
Do 3 T ou think the Educational Department should distribute films of that sort 
for use in schools and colleges? 

A, Tt would be a very expensive item. 

Q. Still, how are you concerned with that? Do you think it will be a use- 
ful item? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And n necessary item? 

A . No, not necessary. 

Mr. Xctwty: Have you seen this film — “ Iiazv a llegum ” — to which you 

refer ? 

A. Yes. 

<|). Did you see any objection in that? 

A. Yes, it was objectionable because a Muhammadan queen was shown there 
and she fell in love with a slave. That was the text of the thing. 

Q . Hut is not there a reference to that in history? 

A. But what is given in history need not be repeated. 

Q. It should not be repeated on the screen even if it is historically accurate, 
and even if it is taught in the schools? 

A. No. 

Chairman: Why not? 

A. It is not necessary to remind people of these things every now and then. 

Q. But you do so in history? 

A . Yes, hut for educational purposes. But we are not educating people 
with these films. 

Q. Don’t you believe in mass education? 

A. I have never thought about it. 

Mr. Neoyy : Was any objection taken to this film being shown in Lucknow? 

A. Yes, there was a certain amount of objection but the film was shown and 
it had its run. 

Q. Was any representation made to the Deputy Commissioner? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. But you say it was considered objectionable in Delhi. W T as it prohibited 
there ? 

A. Yes, it was prohibited there, I read about it in the newspapers. 

Q. Then your point of view seems to be that no Indian queen or Mussulman 
queen or any Moslem member of the Royalty should be represented on the 
screen generally? 

A. Yes, of course I would not like to see any Muhammadan queen or Indian 
queen in any degrading situation. 

Q. But you won’t object- to any representation of any diwtinguiNlmd lady of 
that type on the screen if there was nothing objectionable from the moral 
point of view? 

A. No, I would not object, 

Q. I am very glad you make this statement because a witness at Peshawar 
told us that as Mussulman ladies observed purdah it would not be proper in 
any event to represent any Muhammadan lady on the screen in whatever sur- 
rounding it may be. You don’t hold that view? 

A. I think he holds much saner views than I da. 
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Chairman : Are you a graduate? 

A. Yes. 

Mi . Neoyy: Have you seen any mythological Indian film? 

A. Yes, — “ Ganga 

Q. You don’t find any objection in going to see Hindu mythological films? 
A. No. 

Q. You go there just for the sake of enjoyment; so you don't think -that 
from the Muhammadan point of view there is any objection to seeing any 
Hindu mythological film? 

A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. You have spoken about yourself. What about the Muhammadan audi- 
ence generally. Would they care for such mythological films? 

A. They won’t. Some of them won’t see films. 

Q. Oh yes, the extreme orthodox class. They would consider it a sin to see 
any picture, whether moving or stationary, and they would object to being 
photographed themselves or seeing any photograph of a man or woman, That 
is one class? 

A. Then the remainder may be divided into two classes. One class will be 
that which, on account of their communal scruples, won’t see any picture show- 
ing the religion of the Hindus. 

(). Is the number of that class very large? 

A . Yes, it may he 50 per cent. Then the remainder will go to see films of 
that type for the sake of enjoyment. 

(j. What percentage of people belong to the first class, representing the 
extremely orthodox ? 

A. ^0 per cent. And 50 per cent, for the second. 30 per cent, of the 
Muhammadan population would see no objection to seeing the Hindu mytho- 
logical film. 

Q. Now you object to posters and handbills containing objectionable pic- 
tures and you say that the difficulty can bo removed by prohibiting the print- 
ing of pictures in advertisements. Do you mean to say that the handbills 
should not contain any pictures? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What, about the posters? 

A. The posters too. 

Q. That is to say you would prohibit, posters, except the letter press? 
And the newspapers also must not print- picture block? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that rather drastic? 

A. They may bo allowed to print pictures showing processions. 

Q. You say the uneducated Indian understands western films very well. 
What do you mean by understanding? 

A. The film prepares his mind for what is coming next. So he is enabled 
to understand the whole thing. 

Q. I see. he understands the general purport of the subject and can follow 
every detail? 

A. There are people who read films lor those who cannot follow what is 
written there. 

Q, You say they hold a very poor opinion of western civilisation? 

A. The first time they visit the cinema; then they get accustomed to it. 

Q. Then there is no harm done. Just as you get accustomed to seeing 
ladies riding. You don’t think ill of it. Similarly, as you go on seeing these 
pictures, no harm can possibly arise so far as your morals are concerned? 

A. Whatever it is, the pictures have no longer any bad effect on them. 
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Colonel Crawford : 1 would like to take you up on the questions Mr. Neogy 
has just beeu asking. You say the uneducated Indian understands the western 
films very well. Mr. Neogy got out of you the reply that they can follow the 
•tory ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Then I gather from the balance of your answer that, having followed 
the story, they say : this is western civilisation, and if that is so, I have 
got a very poor opinion of it. Do you see the films yourself? 

A . Yea, 

Q. Do you think it is a typical representation of western civilisation ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And you have a very poor opinion of it naturally? 

.4. 1 think this is their standard of living. 

Q. That is what T mean. You think it is the western standard of living 
and you think it is a very poor one. 

Mr. Neogy: Just as you consider our civilisation a poor one. 

Mr. Green : No, no, Mr. Neogy. We both agree that tbo western civilisa- 
tion shown on the film is poor, but we do not agree that that is a true picture 
of western life as it is lived. 

Sir Itaroon J offer ; You have just said to Mr. Neogy that it ia a sin to see 
photographs, is it a si n to he photographed or to see a picture? 

A. Both. 

Q. No w, I will give you an instance. There is an old gentleman who won't 
like to he photographed, but if a picture is produced before him he won 1 ! say 
it is a sin to see it? 

A. Wo can't shut our eyes. 

Q. You won’t consider it a sin? 

A . If I were an orthodox Muhammadan 1 would have done that. 

Q. You would shut your eyes also? 

A . Certainly. I would cut off the head. 

Q. T was told that it is a sin to he photographed but it is not a sin to see 
a photograph which is before you. Ts that true? 

A. J don’t know, T am not an authority on. this subject. 

Q. You have said kissing is a sin — for a father kissing a daughter. I mean 
there are two kinds of kissing — there is a lover’s love and a father’s love. Sup- 
posing a father sees her from the point of view of a lover, then it is a sin. But 
suppose a father sees his daughter from the point of view of a parent is that a 
sin ? 

A. It will not be a sin, but still it is always better to remain on the safe 
side. 

(j). Tt is better not to kiss? Suppose she wants to go to her husband the 
first night after her marriage and the father kisses her, you won’t like that 
thing to be done? 

A No. 

Q. If you see a lady in a picture w T ho observes purdah , you won’t believe 
that it is a real picture, I suppose? 

A. Well, T may believe. 

Q. Knowing that that lady observes purdah and if she is produced on the 
screen, you won't believe that it is a real picture? 

.4. Well, her husband himself may photograph her for the screen; or her 
brother may be an actor himself and he w>on’t mind taking a photograph of a 
purdati lady. 

Q. With her consent? 

A. Or without her consent, whatever it is. 
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Q • Suppose there is ft historical film and you know that such & lady waa a 
vary pious lady and if she is shown to have eloped with a Hindu lover and if 
this is produced, you will certainly feel that this is not a correct picture? 

A. Yes, but still it would injure the feelings. 

Q . But you won’t object if a true and accurate account is given on t he 
title of the picture? You won’t object to that? 

A . I don't follow. 

Q . My question is this. If you know from history that a lady was very 
pious and she is now reproduced on the screen as having eloped with a Hindu 
lover, you would not like that film even though you knew she was a pious lady? 

A. No. I will object to that. 

Q . And such objections have been raised in the past? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And true objections were raised P 

A . I cannot say whether they were true or not, but objections were raised. 

Q. We have been told that there is language difficulty in respect of titles 
shown on the screen. Can you suggest any remedy? In what language should 
titles of the films be written? Here is a circular. (Handed to witness). Read 
it. 

Do you think this language will do for all the provinces? Will it solve 
the language difficulty? 

A. For this province it will solve the difficulty. 

Q. This is from Rawalpindi and the Punjab. 

A. For the Punjab also. 

Q. And what about other provinces? 

A. I do not know. English is the only suitable language for the whole of 
India. 

Q. Illiterate people do not understand English? 

A. Yes, but they ask other people in the theatre to explain. 

Q. Then why should they lay so much stress here in this circular? 

A. This is for the benefit of Urdu-knowing people. 

Q. For those who do not understand English? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What language should be adopted for the titles of films for those who 
do not understand English? 

A. There is no common language. English is the only common language. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. D. P. MUKHERJEA, Lecturer in Economics 
and Sociology, Lucknow University, on Wednesday, the 7th De- 
cember 1927. 

Chairman: You are lecturer in Economics in the Lucknow University? 

A. I am lecturer in Economics and Sociology, 

Q . How long have you been here? 

A. For the last six years, this is the 7th session here. I come from 
Calcutta. 

Q. Do you go to the cinema much? 

A. Yes. I go there very often. 
fj. Have you been to England P 
A. No, 

Q. Or anywhere else out of India? 

A. I have been to Ceylon. 
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Q . You have seen our questionnaire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what points would you like to enlighten this Committee with your 
views ? 

A. I have made certain observations here, and I think I can take question 
after question. 3 or 4 questions I cannot answer because I have not got the 
materials with me. 

Sir Ilaroon Jaffer : You have given us a written statement? 

A. No. 1 was only asked to come yesterday. I prepared some notes 
yesternight. 

(To Chairman :) As regards the second question, among the educated classes 
the students' frequency of visits is greater than that of professional classes, 
and still greater than that of Government clerks and other people. 75 per 
cent, of the students and journalists in Calcutta city, Lucknow and Allahabad 
—not so much in Allahabad. 

Q. 75 per cent, of the student population you mean in Lucknow ? 

A. In Lucknow it. is smaller, but in Calcutta it is much larger. It varies 
from 50 to 75 per cent. 

Q, Probably wo will get evidence about Calcutta while we are there? 

A. Here it is 50 per cent, of the student population. 

Q. College students? 

A. Mostly college students, not school students. 

Q. Where do they go? 

.4. There are four theatres in Lucknow. There is one in the cantonment 
to which no students go The other theatres are the Prince of Wales, the 
Elphinstone Picture Palace and there is a smaller one in Aminuhad where 
students do not go generally. 

Q. The Prince of Wale* is the fashionable one? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To which Europeans go? 

Yes, hut Indians also •_;<> there. 

Q. To which theatres do the Europeans go? 

A. They go to the Cantonment- theatre and the Prince of Wales theatre. 
They very seldom go to the Elphinstone. They are mostly Indians; but of the 
professional classes \erv few go there — that is what I have noticed. 

Q. What do you mean by professional classes? 

A. 1 mean lawyers, doctors and business men. They don't go much, and 
the tendency is for an increase among all classes and specially among the 
illiterate classes, who form at most 20 per cent, of the total number of people 
present. 

Q. That is in what theatre? 

A. In the Elphinstone. The illiterate classes don’t go to the Prince of 
Wales Theatre at all and there is a larger proportion at Aminabad. 

Q, What is the name of that theatre? 

4. I forget it. It was owned by a particular friend of mine who gbve it 
Bp, Mr. Gayan Chand. 

Q , Is it running now? 

A. Yes, it is running now. 

Q. And you go there pretty often? 

A. I don’t go there very often, I go usually to the Prince of Wales or the 
Elphinstone. 

Q. Now have you seen any Indian films? 

A. Yes I have seen Indian films. 

Q. Can you tell me who your friend was who gave up that theatre? 
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A. Mr. O ayan Hi and. He has now opened a gramophone shop in Hazrat- 
ganj. 

Q. Was it a paying concern? 

A. It was a paying concern so far as he told me. 

Q . I>id he sell it? 

A. Yes, he sold his rights. 

Q. Do you know for what reason? 

A. That exactly I don’t know. 

Q • Anyway do they show Indian films at all P 

A. Yes, hut the percentage is very small here in the Elphinstone. 

Q K At Aminabad? 

A. I cannot say because I don’t go there very often, but from the posters 
I think the majority or very many of the films are Indian. 

Q. And none of them are shown at the Prince of Wales? 

A The Prince of Wales shows none at all ; the El phi ns tone shows some and 
Aminabad more. 

(?. You have seen Indian films yourself? 

A. 'Yes. 

Q. How many have you seen ? 

A. The last that 1 saw was 14 The Light of Asia M shown here. I saw it of 
course in Calcutta also. Then there was “ Krishna Kantn’s Will ” which is 
a dramatised version of Hankim Chander Cfmtterjee’s famous novel. 

Q. What is your opinion of the popularity of Bengal or Bombay films in 
theso provinces? 

A. Well, they appeal t<"» a certain section of the rnnimimity hot I don't 

think they appeal to tho educated classes. 

Q. Why? 

A. For various reasons. The artistic effect is very had. the production 
as a whole is very poor, which might be due to the fact that possibly Indian 
life is not well represented at all there. I mean, artistically there is some 
misrepresentation and there is some bad representation in Indian films. 

Q. How do you mean misrepresentation? 

A. T remember just now one lady. Miss Patience Cooper probably, who 
whs appearing in the role of Sita and she came on with high heeled shoes, and' 
another Rajput Raja was dressed up all in the Mogul fashion. 

Q. That shows that gentlemen like you have to guide them? 

A . Well, not exactly like me — artists T should say. 

(>. Knowledge of history is also necessary? 

A. To some extent; educated people must come in hut not censors. 

Q. Of course not censors; censors are for other purposes. And do you- 
think Indian films are getting popular? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. And if they are better produced they will be much more appreciated? 

A. Certainly; for instance, “ The Light of Asia " commanded a bigger 
audience than usual. 

Q . Did you not detect any defects in “The Light of Asia/ 1 inaccuracies, 
and misrepresentations? 

A. Inaccuracies certainly, but I would not call them misrepresentations. 

Mr. Coatman : They had macadamised roads? 

A. Yes. I would not call them misrepresentations. 

Chairman : Anachronisms ? The daughter-in-law sitting in front of her 
f atber-in-law ? 

A. With all that it was a better picture than any other I have seen. 

Q. You think that there is scope tor the development of the Indian him 
industry? 
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A. Certainly. 

Q. And do you think any effort should be made by Government to foster it? 

A . It all depends upon the nature of the effort. Just now I can think of 
•one or two things that will help in a great way. One is the giving of scholar- 
ships to desirable students, sending students for example to Los Angeles, 
Hollywood or the Gaumont Studios. That is one way. There are other ways. 
One way I can suggest is passing some kind of bill on the lines of the British 
Cinematograph Act that within 25 years a certain percentage of Indian films 
will have to be shown. 

Q. The quota system? 

A. The quota system, though not exactly on the same lines ns the British 
daw. 

Q. (Vrtainh, everything is different there. 

A. There should bo some kind of duty of course but not now. 

Q. Now it was suggested to us yesterday by Dr. Mookerjee that a good 
reference book giving an accurate historical account of the ancient history of 
India, the dress, the manners, the reigns of different people which would be a 
stock on which film producers might draw, might be brought into existence by 
the Government. I mean Government calling upon competent people to write 
such a reference book. 

A. That is a very good idea. It was acted upon by the Bengali stage. 

Q. What is that? 

A. Before 1922 almost all our dramatic performances were suffering from 
the same defect. 

Q. A want of knowledge? 

A. An absolute want of knowledge and then 1 remember Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri, who was a professor at the time, gave up his professorship. Ho 
called upon R. 1). Bauer ji, the man who was responsible for the Mohen jodaro 
and Harappa excavations. He was very much interested in the theatre and 
they were great friends. Bhaduri called upon another friend — Dr. (’fiatterji. 
Professor of Philology, and authority on dresses, and on Charu Roy, the artist. 
They all put their heads together and devised the dress and the scenery for 
'“Sita”, a play which has run for more than 150 nights in Bengal. 

Q. You mean that is only a small attempt? 

A. Not one attempt; now every theatre is more or less going on that 
line. 

Mr. Green: Without Government aid? 

A. Without any Government aid at all. 

Chairman : You think that private effort is equal to such a task? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And you think private effort will <*ome forward in this way to aid the 
film industry? 

A. Not that. Conditions are slightly different here. You require inort 
money for films. I was reading only yesterday an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly about the cost of films. Of course the cost, is eert-ainly iqueh greater 
there. 

Q. Now as regards this book of reference — I will call it a book of reference 
to he concise — fnr story writers and scenario writers, do \ou think that people 

like the gentlemen you have mentioned, do you think their services would be 
indented upon by the industry to write the book? 

A. I think so, because I know one gentleman got nearly Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 
for his scenario. 

Q. Don’t you think a book like that, which must be illustrated, will be a 
costly book and it will not be a book which will be used very largely by the 
reading public? H is a book of reference only which will be required for a 
particular trade which is in its infancy. In fact the film industry exists only 
in Bombay and possibly, in Bengal. Do you think you can depend upon this 
industry to produce that book? 
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A. Oh! yes, T think I can. 

Q. You mean you can produce a Literary book? 

A. No, I con depend upon private enterprise to request these people to 
produce such n hook without Government aid. 

Q. 1 don’t know why you say that, on what basis? 

A. Because it is my experience. 

Q. You don’t know the producers in Bombay, they are a very primitive 
type of people who 'nave no ambition of their own, no literary taste. 

A. Well, Sir, 1 have infinite faith in personalities. One man, S. K. 
Bhaduri, has been able to change the w hole look of things in Bengal on the 
stage. 

Q. The singe is different. 

A. Before ho came to the stage he wanted to have a film company of his 
own. He established a film company of his own. but owing to certain reasons 
which 1 cannot tell you just now, he failed. But if he had got some financial 
assistance he would have succeeded in giving us really first rate films. I have 
so much faith in him. 

Q. But ho has failed. He has not succeeded so far and yet you say you 
can depend upon the industry ol such people to produce a book of reference 
of this sort? 

A. I can, in spite of that. 

Q. Will you produce a book? — Supposing you were entrusted with a book 
of that sort on the chance that the industry will pay for it, would you under- 
take it P 

A. Jl I knew anything about it, I would certainly do it. I would rather 
take money from Marian's Company than from the Government. 

Q. Don't you think such a book will also be useful for the teaching of his- 
tory in schools and colleges? 

A. In the first place 1 think there will be great difference of opinion about 
particular points and you know be archaeologists. specially here in India, 
fight like Kilkenny cats about certain points about dress for instance. I 
know R. D. TUincrjee prepared certain dresses and such things for Bhaduri 
and at once some other historians came forward and said this point was wrong 
and that point was wrong. It is so difficult to get unanimity of opinion 
about ancient Indian history. 

Q. That is yet another difficulty in the way of producing such a book. 
You arc only enhancing the difficulty. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And with that difficulty you say Government aid is not needed? 

A . Yes, Government aid is not needed, specially with reference to the 
production of such a book. 

Q. Very well, probably one may take a different view. New. tin you think 
that young men and women will come forward to play for the film? 

A. For tlio time-being Indian women will not come forward except of the 
unfortunate class but very many Indian young men are willing to come for- 
ward. 

Q, What do they want then? Why don’t they come forward? Whom 
have you in mind? 

A. Specially, say, B. A.’s and M. A.V. thev are corning forward. 

Q. Where P 

A. In Calcutta I know in the film industry very many litterateurs are 
coming forward, — I can mention some six or seven of them — for the cinema. 
There is Tagore's son-in-law's brother who has produced a series of photo- 
graphs about gestures and postures— Mr. Dhiren Ganguly — and he has ap- 
peared too on the Indian film, 

Q . Do they appear on the stage also? 
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.4. T know six or seven of them, 

Q. You think there will be no difficulty? 

A. No difficulty. 

Q. Do you think anything should be done to train them? 

.1. Yes. I have suggested scholarships. 

Q. You believe in scholarships or in sending for experts from abroad here?' 

A . Not at all. I don't believe in importing experts. 

Q. How many students can you send? 

A . One a year by the Government at most , but! 1 do not depend upon the 
Government only to provide scholarships. Private enterprise like Marian's, 
if they know full well that there is any scope tor the development of then 
Indian film, can be made 

Q, How are they to be made? 

*1. If they know full well it will he to their own profit and interest. 

Mr. tU'ren: “Enlightened self interest”? 

A. Yes, self-in to rest. It is much cheaper to have an Indian graduate 
trained abroad than to bring out experts. 

Q. You don’t think Government should do anything? 

A. Government have technical scholarships and Government should send 
these men out on a provincial basis — say one student- once a year or in alter- 
nate years might, bo set apart for the film industry ; but mainly I. depend upon 
p r irate e n t e r p r i so . 

Q. Have they done anything so fur? How long have Marian's been in tho 
field of the cinema industry? 

A. T think from inv very boyhood. 

Q. Have they sent a single scholar for training abroad? 

A. That 1 do not know. I know Mr. Marian's second son, who was my 
class fellow in fit. Xavier's college, has himself gone. 

Q . That is true, but have Marian’s given any scholarships to train people P 1 

A. 1 don’t know. 

Q. Em still you believe, that you can, in the first instance, depend upon 
private enterprise t • » givi* scholarships to train people? 

A. To sr lino extent. If they know there, is scope for the Imlinn film indus- 
try. At 1 1 resent they don’t, know. 

Q. Vuu think there is plenty of scope for the film industry? 

.1. Then* is. 

Q. They are in the field and yon say the\ don't know? 

A. They don't know that their Indian films, if well done, will command as 
large a market as American films. 

Q. Don’t you think they are in a better position to judge t li an you? 

A. No. Being a representative of the public 1 know tho public, demand 
better. It may be in vain to say so. But l know full well bow these things 
are managed. They fear the imaginary bogey of public opinion and they cater 
to public opinion. So far as public opinion is concerned, I think f am a better 
representative than Marian's. 

Q . i do not understand what you mean by tlm bogey oi puhlir opinion. 

A. That is exactly what happens. They say this film is good for n certain 
quarter, for the illiterate classes, or this film is not good for another show. 
This is all false. I have seen good films in certain hud then ires and bad localities, 
frequented by the illiterate cl asses as much as in good theatres frequented by 
the literate class in good localities. So what i mean to say is, there is abso- 
lutely no basis for this kind of classification. 

Mr. y coijtf ; Merit is appreciated by everybody in India? 

A. Yes. 

Q . And yet Ma dan's do not know it? 
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A. They do not know it, that is what I have found myself. 

Chairman : Had you any connection with the exhibition of any pictures or 
is it merely as an on -looker? 

A. Merely as an on-looker but almost every week I go there. 

Q. Well, it is rather a queer statement to make; that people in the business 
don't know. 

A. It is not exactly like that. You are slightly misunderstanding me. There 
was for instance the picture on Relativity. It was a highly technical film. That 
was shown in the Palace of Varieties and I know some 20 or 2 u people sent a 
representation to Marian's t <» show it again at Bhawanipur. There are 2 or 3 
theatres in the Bhawanipur side of Calcutta but it was not sent there. 

Q. Probably we are digressing from the point. 

.1. But that is a fact I want to impress on you. 

Q. What do you want us to do in that ca*e« 

A. In that case l don't think the Committee can exactly help much in the 
matter, but some change in the angle of vision of the private owners themselves 
is wanted. We cannot exert any pressure on these people ourselves because 
we cannot write any articles in the press. 

Q. You say they are so much afraid of the bogey of public opinion which is 
the more reason why you should influence them. 

.1 , But wr have absolutely no voice in the press because the press won’t 
publish any articles criticising the films. 

Q. I suppose you don’t know anything about this <l block ” or “ blind n 
booking. 

.1. But I know one thing is done. AM the tickets are sold in advance; one 
man buys up all the tickets, say. in one row and these tickets are afterwards 
sold at a higher price — a 4 anna ticket mr f» annas say. 

That sort of thing happens in theatres also, especially when a popular piece 
is coming on. 

Mr. ('oaiman : At football matches too. 

Chairman : Well, these are all incidents in life and I do not think w{? 
should complain about it. Now, have you anything to sav? You are a 
Professor of Economics Y 

A. Sociology, not exactly Economics. 

Q. What do you say about this tariff business. 

A . I am sorry I cannot say anything about it. 1 have not studied it. 

Q. Then as regards legislative or administrative measures which may be 
taken by Government, you have suggested one or two things — scholarships and 
the quota system. 

A. The quota system modified by Indian conditions ol‘ course. 

Q. What is your suggestion to improve the Indian film industry — I mean 
the technical side of it? 

A. Well, just as an outsider without knowing about the technique of the in- 
dustry, I know there arc certain defects in the films shown. For instance, the 
lighting effects for which even Indian light is not sufficient as I understand and 
for which some artificial arrangements are needed, and things of that kind. 

Q. Very well, that is a matter of technique with which you are not familiar. 
Now, what do you say about Question 21. have you anything to say on it? 

.4. I am against State agency, dead against it and for the following reasons. 
Exhibition of films conforming to certain moral standards. — Now no State agency 
can and should fix moral standards. Neutral Distributing agency. — It cannot 
be neutral. As regards u centralised organisation, I do not believe in that kind 
of centralisation. What I believe in is this, that the provincial boards might 
remain what they are at present and they might be helped by a central Board. 
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Q. That is about censorship; this is for distribution, exhibition and produc- 
tion. Anyway, I suppose you believe that educational films will be oi' great 
value? 

A. Yes, and if there is any need for State agency it is only in educational 
and public utility films. 

Q. You are for State agency in that direction? 

A. Only in that direction. 

Q. And what do you say about this Resolution of the Imperial Conference? 

A. Well, I cannot advocate any special preference. I think the British 
Empire films must enter into competition with other films. 

Q. You wouldn’t have preference even on the reciprocity basis? 

A Yes, they must enter into competition with other films. 

Q. But T suppose 1 von h. lieve in the exchange of useful films to spread 
knowledge of each other's conditions? 

.1. I always make an exception in the ease of educational and public utility 
films. 

Q. You advocate some preference being given to them? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Import- them free of duty? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You mean educational in the broader sense? 

A. Yes. Indian historical films might be spread abroad. 

Q. Otherwise, in the case of merely entertainment films, you are against any 
preference ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is your opinion about the effect of the cinema on the people 
of this country? 

.!. The idea here is that it ba> got some demoralising and injurious effect 
on the public but I. do not believe ii. 

Q. You are for frets entry? 

A . Absolutely, unless they are frankly sexual films. 

Q. What would you call frankly sexual films? Supposing a man takes a 
girl to the bedroom and lies face to face with the girl and. kisses her on the 
lips — would yon call that a frankly sexual film? 

A. 1 think some line can ho drawn there; but even then I keep an absolutely 
open mind. 

Q . You have no fear of your youth being contaminated. 

A . I have no fear. 

Q. I suppose you are a young man yourself? 

A, I am 32 and with the average expectation of life of an Indian I must ha 
considered old * 

Q. Anyway that is your view — you don’t think there is any danger? 

A. Not at all. On the other hand, sexual educational and hygienic films 
might be shown. 

Q. Only to students? 

A. To those interested in the subject. 

Q. It must be under proper control: you cannot expose physiological films 
to all and sundry. 

A. If they are very very scientific, I have not the slightest objection. On 
the other hand I think I should recommend that kind of thing. 

Q. I quite understand young people being made familiar with the future 
conditions of their life; all that is kept too secret now and it would be hotter 
to educate them: but you cannot do it at a public show. 

A. Even there, I am not so sure about that. 
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Q. Anyway, you don’t think there is anything wrong in the films, either 
foreign or Indian. 

A . There is only one film which I remember was on the wrong side of de- 
cency. 

Q. Then you think the censorship is adequate as it is. I do not moan the 
machinery but you are satisfied with the censorship itself. 

A. Yes, but that: does not mean I am satisfied with the censorship as it is. 

Q. Is it too strict? 

A. No, not too strict. It has not got any broad ideas. 

Q. 1 do not understand. 

A . So far as the censorship of films that come here is concerned it is quite 
all right; if the function of censorship is to limit and control, then it is all 
right and I am satisfied; hut if it is the function of a Board of Censors to invite 
new films or suggest 

<?. You mean they should create artistic taste? 

j4. Quite. 

Q. You want judges of art? 

A, Not. exactly judges of art but judges of educational values. They have 
not; contributed anything so far as I know. 

Q. How can a ( onsor do that? 

A. There is a friend of mine who is one of the Censors at Calcutta — at least 
he was d or 4 years ago; 1 used to have talks with him and ] asked him whether 
it was Ins function to suggest, to Marian's to bring in those films. He said he 
couldn’t- do it. I think that is wrong. Control and suggestion arc quite different 
things, hut I think n<» constructive effort has been made l»y the Censors. 

Q. I fear you are altogether mistaking their functions. J)<> you moan that 
censors should do advisory work for the trade? 

A. It is not exactly advisory work, but they might make suggestions for the 
improvement of the films. 

Q. But- you think that so far as censoring goes, it is all right? 

A . Yes. 

(J. Now, what, is the object of ft Central Board if you advocate one? 

A. Thu object is the spread of educational and public health films. 

Q. That is a different body you have in mind, it is not ft censorship body 
but a film industry advisory body*? 

A. Not exactly to advise the film industry hut- to advise only one aspect, of 
it. 1 don t mean ft central advisory hoard to he located in Simla or Delhi, 
functioning all by itself. We will have a provincial hoard in United Provinces, 
in Bengal and in the different provinces with a ceniral Board at some central 
place for the purpose of advancing educational films and not for the censorim* 
of films only. 

Q. You have no suggestions to make as regards the machinery for censor- 
ship*? 

A. No, in fact 3 would abolish it altogether. 

Mr, Coot tmui With regard to scholarships, you propose that the leading 
people in the industry should offer scholarships as well as the State. Do you 
suggest that the State should specifically earmark scholarships for sending stu- 
dents abroad for the cinema industry? 

A. Yes, scholarships should be specifically earmarked for the cinema line. 

Q. Why? 

A. For this reason; it has been found by experience that students proceed 
to England to pursue a particular course, but once they reach there they take 
up some other branch ; that is what most people do. 

Q. Are there scholarships earmarked for any special industry? 

A. Yes, the l nited Province Government offered a scholarship for the leather 
industry only a few months ago. There were three scholarships for three in- 
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.4u is tries which were specifically earmarked by tho United Province Govern- 
ment only a few months ago. Even one scholarship for tailoring was offered. 

<?. I am thinking of the Government of India scholarships? 

A . I am not sure about it. 

Q . Why do you think that scholarships should be earmarked for the cinema 
industry? 

.1. Wlien people return from England they will be able to give expert advice 
to the trade here. 

Q. Why should Government worry about it? 

.1. For the simple reason that if Government will give scholarships and send 
students abroad, these students after their return will be able to give advice 
to the trade and they in turn will be able to improve their industry which 
means increase of revenue t<> Government eventually, because it is to the in- 
terest of Government to see that the industry flourishes. 

Q. Can't you think of other industries which are far more important? 

.1. The film industry too has great scope. Once Government- shows that 
it sympathises with it, then there is ample room for the improvement: of the 
industry in this country. 

Q. How many scholarships do you think should be given? 

-1. Onl\ one scholarship in a year will do, or in the alternative, one ill two 
years, and these scholarships should be tenable for two years. 

Q. \\ hat would the sc holars do during those two years? 

A. They would he attached to a studio abroad or they will be apprenticed 
somewhere in Hollywood, and the Government- of India should he able to pro- 
vide facilities for those people through their High Commissioner in England. 
For instance, these students might learn photography, so that when they re- 
turn they might he in charge of what you call Exhibition. The exhibition in 
India is very bad at present, they do not know art of throwing the pictures on 
the screen: they do not know the proper lighting arrangements. In fact, our 
students could learn all these things abroad. They would also learn how to 
write flytitles. 

Q. What will he their career? Would they go about as Government officers P 

.1. Not at all, because when the Government of India sends scholars abroad, 
lhe\ don’t undertake to give them employment. 

Q. What I want to get at is why should the Government of India do this? 

.1. HecfUise it will be a sort of protection to the industry and it will also 
show the people engaged in the cinema industry that Government are not 
apathetic to it. 

Q. Th> you know if any other Government gives scholarships for the cinema 
industry? 

.1. I don't know of any, because no Government stands in need of sending 
students outside their own country. In the United States for instance, they 
have- their own trade and industries, and they never send out their student* 
for training. 

Q. Don't you think the right solution would bo to increase the scientific 
knowledge generally of Indians rather than send odd individuals abroad? 

-■1. Even for increasing our scientific knowledge we have to go abroad. 

Q. I hope you will agree with me that the development- of industries does 
not depend on individuals interesting themselves in any one specific industry, 
but it- depends on the general diffusion of a knowk dge of science? 

.1. 1 do agree with you there, but it all depends on what you call the general 
diffusion. 

Q. Don’t you think that we would rather be wasting our scholarships? 
Suppose we send youths to the South Kensington college or to the Manchester 
University or to Cambridge and give them a general scientific education , bring 
them back as first, class chemists and so on. Could they not train others in 
rthis country after their return and carry on the necessary researches here? 

II V 



A . My experience is that when our students return from England after 
studying there for some years, they are only fit to work as professors and 
teachers. 

Q. Don't say that they are fit only for professorships because il is professors 
who are the mainspring of progress. 

A. Hut the film industry when it is fully developed might have scientific 
experts and different laboratories of their own. 

Q. Surely the best way of developing any industry, whether artistic or 
mechanical, is by the general diffusion of scientific knowledge? 

A. Among a greater number of educated and interested people and not 
among the masses. 

Q. Within the last fifty years almost all the first class industries have been 
started by the discoveries of theoretical scholars, aeroplane*, motors, electrical 
industry and all such things? 

A. Hut in India the Tata Co. have not- taken advantage of so main scientists 
who have returned from England. \ may sa \ that our present industries dr 
not owe as much as ihey ought to to our England-returned people. On the 
other hand, we want to give a quicker push to our industrial progress and to 
the film industry, and we want more economic workers. 

Q. And you think that h\ giving scholarships for this specific purpose you 
would attain that object ? 

.1. Yes. 

Mr. A A'ntijf : Arc you aware that students who have gone abroad to learn 
ibis particular branch of the industry have come hack' and found employment 
In the different studios and they have proved themselves very useful in the 
matter of film production? From that point of view it would he useful to send 
a larger number of voting men abroad for study.. If we were dependent upon 
A general diffusion of scientific knowledge, how long do you think it. will take 
for scientists to gradual I \ improve the film industry? 

4. It will take them an in terminably long time, because even the firs! class 
science students when they return from England have absolutely im eye or 
taste for industry . They are only theorists, and they do not want to apply 
their knowledge to industries. On the other hand, if you send people abroad 
to America or other countries for technical training by State aid or private en- 
terprise, when they come hack they get. employment and they are much better 
able to help the industries than if you trained your people here. 

Q . As regards scholarships, you depend not merely on Government but also 
upon the trade? 

A. Primarily upon tho trade, that, is what I said. 

Q. From your experience of what has happened to some nt your friends in 
Bengal who tried to get- a footing in this industry, can yon depend vim much 
ttpon private enterprise to see that the right thing is done? 

A. Of course?, I know only four or five people intimately who were interested 
hi the industry, and one or two of them are still in the industry. — others have 
loft the line, hut the causes of their failure are possibly not economic-. They left 
the line for reasons which 1 cannot tell, because they are private reasons. 

Q. You seem to think that the present exhibitors fire not enlightened or en- 
terprising enough to go nut of the beaten track? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If that he the position, how do you expect them to have the enterprisc 
ko send young men abroad for necessary training? 

A. If they know that public opinion and Government are sympathetically 
'disposed towards this industry , they will certainly do it. 

Q. You seem to think that they are incapable of taking n correct view? 

^ A. Just now they are more or less blind, and the press and other associatkm?- 
ean do a great deal to educate them. 

Q . But you say the press is hopeless? 



.1. Then the Director of Public Information can do it In publishing pam- 
phlets and so oil. 

('hairman : Who is to compel them to read those publications? 

.1. I think the public uie anxious to read all (iovc.rnment publications aa 
far as we can see from the criticisms appearing in the press about some of 
the Tovemrnent publications. 

Mr. A coi/y ' You gave an instance about certain experts having been con- 
sulted in .Bengal for reproducing certain aspects of ancient. Indian history. 
Nuw. we are considering the ease of an industry which is not confined to any 
province. We have the producing industry in Bombay, Calcutta. Kangoon and 
to a very small extent in other places too. Mow, inasmuch as you require ail 
advisory organization which would he helpful not merely to any particular pro- 
ducer in any particular locality, don’t you think a much larger body is needed, 
consisting. Jet us say. of historians, artists, dramatists, scientists and so on 
to advise the industry as a whole, and for that purpose can you depend upon 
a small producer whose headquarters arc, let us say. at Nasik, to do the need- 
ful? ( 'an he approach u man like you w ho may be the very best authority on 
tin 4 subject and who is in Lucknow? For the purpose, of assembling the various 
expert* and for giving them proper dins-lions and then making their ail vice 
readily available to all the various producing companies, don't you think a 
much larger body is needed*? 

I. As filings stand at present, the film industry is confined to three pro- 
vinces namely. Bombay. Bengal and Burma. But as far as Bombay is con- 
cerned, you can always depend upon capitalists to furnish the- capital. 

ty. As far as I can make out, the gentlemen who were consulted by that 
particular theatre owner in < 'alcuttn happened to be his personal friends. Do 
you think that men of eminence, great scientists, dramatists and men like 
Dr. Tagore would he readily accessible to every humble producer? < >r would it 
nut be fur better In leave the (iovermriciit to organise a sort of advisorv board 
so that it may invite all these gentlemen of eminence t<> come and take part 
in if and then make their advice available h. the various producer's who may 
be in need of such advice? 

!. 1 have my doubts about, it. because Sir Kahindra Nath Tagore would 
prefer to give advice to a private company rather than to ( hivernnieni , so far 
a* 1 know him. Of course there- is n<» greater authority 1h.au Mr. IT D. 
Banner pv in these matters. 

Q. Then again you are very anxious to see historical truths being reproduced 
in the matter id dress and so on. You have already referred to the fact that, 
expert* differ in these matters. A producing company in Nasik might thus be 
representing a particular period of Indian history in a certain way and a pro- 
ducing company in Bengal would he representing that very particular period 
of Indian hision- in quite a different way. How will you overcome that. dilli- 
euJty? You referred to the. dispute between Blmndarka'- and Bannerjce. ? 

A. They did not differ on material points. In the compilation of a book 
those points would certainly matter, hut in regard to films the materials will 
not ho so divergent as to create some kind of feud like the Hindu-M uluunmadan 
feud. 

Q. Tf you are anxious for historical accuracy, is it riot bettei to have a sort, 
of uniform standard laid down? 

.1. T distrust uniform standard** to sueli an extent that 1 would rather let 
the industry go wrong than accept, a uniform standard of dress or manners. 

Q. You said that- the Board of Tensors should not merely perform certain 
police functions but also advise the producers in regard to the artistic and 
educational qualities of the pictures. Are you thinking more of the Indian pro- 
ducer in this matter, because what we have found is that, certain producers 
have gone to the length of spending some thousands of rupees on the produc- 
tion of a film, and when they have submitted it to the Board of Tensors, it ia 
rejected? In the present state of the industry it acts as a great discourage- 
ment. Js it your view, therefore, that even in the matter of production, the 

p 2 
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Board of Censors should give them advice so that the producers may not fair 
into these pitfalls? 4 

A . Yes, that is right. 

Q. So you an» thinking more of the Indian produced film when you suggest 
that, the Board of Censors should not merely control from the political or moral 
point of view but also give them advice? 

.4. What I wanted really is not a Board of Censors, hut a Board of Mentors, 
with really first rate men on it, and not of the type of people that you now 
get. 

Q. What should he the constitution of the Board? 

A. Some Government officers may be represented there as also some non- 
officials. But if you will allow me to say so, I am not really satisfied with the 
abilities of the present non-official class. 

Q . Whom would you like to see on the Board? 

A. I should like to have there men of really good standing, of great abilities, 
for example, artists, a man like Percy Brown, Tagore, Soloman of Bombay and 
people of undoubted calibre. Also I should like to have people on the Board 
who are above all communal prejudices, great statesmen, distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly. 

Chairman : Are they above communal prejudices? 

A. I hope some of them are. 

Q . Lord Birkenhead does not think so? 

A. That is tho argument yon are putting against his speech. There must 
also he on the Board men who should be above all kinds of prej indices and who 
art* in a position to take a detached view of things. Men like I>r. Manudish 
Bose, I)r. C. V. Human and others should also he invited to sit on the Board. 

Mr. X Party : The whole idea is to improve the Board of Censors and«tn in- 
clude in it men from all walks of life including businessmen? 

A. Yes, we have got numerous distinguished businessmen in Bombay,. 
Madras and Calcutta who cun all be requested to sit on the Board. 

Q. Tin'll mV >ou contemplating a Central Board? 

.1. I want Provincial Boards in each province which should be aided by an 
advisory central bod\ , and there should be an exchange of educational films, 
i.f., one province should send its films to another. 

Q. What function would the central body have with reference to the work 
to be performed by the Provincial Boards? 

A. As I said just now, suppose a film on rural indebtedness is shown in 
Bengal, and other provinces want to show the same film, then it caif be sent to 
each province by turn so that the people might learn how thjngs arc* working 
in different, provinces. 

Q. Then you want to sec the functions of the Board of Censors very much 
enlarged? 

A. Some of the functions will l>e taken away from them. 

Q. You want them not merely to do censoring work but to assist in the 
educational propaganjl a ? 

A. Yes, with Mr. Ooatinan as President of the Board, it might be able to 
do much. If there is anything like a centralised Board it must be an educa- 
tional body. 

Q . Supposing we had two Boards, the present Board to continue to do its 
present functions and another Board to do the propaganda part of the work, 
exchange of ideas in different provinces and so on? 

A. That would mean duplicating work unnecessarily and it is not going to 
be very heavy work, as far as I can see. 

Q. The work is certainly heavy. 

A. I can’t say about that. 
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Col. Crawford: You seem to he very much in favour of the adoption of 
the film for educational purposes and for public* utility purposes, and that ob- 
viously is not a commercial undertaking, because there is no money in it? 

A. Is it a fact, and can it be supported by statistics? 

Q . So far as we can gather, it is not u profitable undertaking and therefore 
it will have to be undertaken by Government. Would \ou be in favour of a 
Government studio undertaking the production of public utility films? 

A. 1 do not know much about the uneconomic nature of these educational 
films. If that is so, the conclusion is that private companies will not take it 
up. and somebody else will have to do the work. I know we will have to get 
educational films from America. Hut unless I know the uneconomic nature of 
these educational films 1 cannot answer this question. 

Q. Supposing we were to find out that it was not an economic proposition, 
would you l)i> in favour of Government undertaking this work? 

.4. Not before 1 am satisfied that these films are not available from America. 

Q. Do you consider, for instance, American agricultural films* are quite suit- 
able for the masses here? 

A. To some extent they are, because of their educational value. They will 
be able to see bow they are. carrying on agriculture in America, and a mere 
description of Indian agriculture alone would, not be. of much use to our masses. 

Q. You think that if Indian agriculturists see improved methods in the film, 
they will he better understood by the masses? 

A. Ves, I think so. 

Q. Supposing we were to recommend the formation of a central studio and 
for a period to employ experts in every branch of the art of scenario writing, 
production, commercial work and all tin* scientific work connected with the 
industry, would that not provide yon with a good opportunity for truining local 
people? Or it is a preferable method to give scholarships to young men to 
proceed to England? 

A. I should rather prelVr that our students he sent abroad, and that would 
be a cheaper proposition than the proposition of the Government of India 
undertaking the task of erecting n big studio and bringing highly paid people 
from abroad. 

Q. Nearly all departments of the Local Governments are producing films, 
and they are spending money for the production of films. Hut if they were to 
pool the money they are now spending, it is quite possible that; with! that sum 
a good and up to date studio could be erected in this country. Don’t you think 
it would be. advantageous to give the practical training to youths in this country? 

A. T don’t think we can give the best training to our boys here. I am quite 
sure about it. Because there is another danger. We will be importing experts 
from England and America. Generally speaking the India Government will 
always import people from England — it. is natural. 

Q. I don’t think that in this particular line you can get men in England. 
Germany is the place. Theirs is absolutely the best. 

A. Well, Germany or America. Now when we get these people to come 
here, we can't ask them to pack off after five or ten years. 

Mr. Green : Yes, you can. On short-term contracts. 

Col. Crawford : They work on short term con tracts in America. We may 
have to pay more — with the idea that they will train the Indians. 

A. I would like to know if the American experts who were brought to Jam* 
ahedpur have been asked to go away. 

Mr. Coalman : Yes, they go out. Some, of them have already gone. 

Mr. Green: But Umt is a business concern, that is not the Government. 

Col. Crawford : Primarily this is a concern for the production of public 
utility films which the Government will have to undertake. But at the same 
time it gives you a first-class studio in this country, to which anybody can go 
for training. 



A. Well, I don’t know whether any first cla^s studio can be made at all here 
or not because this is really a very expensive affair. I was reading an article 
in the N nr Atlantic only last night — there the writer gives a description of Los 
Angeles and he says it means a tremendous expenditure. The Government of 
India if they are so keen about it. might spend the money on more profitable 
concerns. 

Q. I am only saving that they may be already spending the money indivi- 
dually’. Kadi province individually might already be spending the money — 
that would cover the cost of u first -class studio, even if you take nil the. expenses 
into consideration. Now. \fr. Ncogv has asked you and you have been very 
keen about special guidance specially for historical films. Now, the formation 
of such a studio would afford you si certain amount of guidance because the 
central studio could supply the particular expert for the guidance you require. 
The ordinary producer could go to the studio and be placed in touch with men 
with the requisite knowledge. 

A. Of course, only if we can make out n case for a central studio, then what 
you sav would follow logically. 

Q. It could act as the mentor that you want? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Also might it not provide an opportunity for a hotter chi^s < »i people to 
'produce films? Say, for instance you yourself have an idea of a story which 
you would like, to film. Well, if you can get the use «»f the centra! studio on 
payment- « if a rent, you can do so. 

A. Hut is there- any guarantee that (he central studio will accept my story ? 

Q. They would rent the whole of the studio and staff to w>u. 

.*! , Oh, that is your proposal? 

Q. You produce your film under your own direction, in accordance with 
yom 1 own ideas. It is a commercial proposition. They rent the studio to yon. 

A. How does the Government stand to gain by that-? 

Q. They don't want to gain. They want to get out public utility films. 

.1. Then why cannot Government give some kind of protection? There is 
the other alternative of helping these people. IVladans. for instance, to do it for 
them. 

Hut- they have still got. to produce their public utility fibre-. It is quite 
possible that private work may be very expensive from the Government point 
of view. 

.1. How? I don’t follow exactly. 

t?. Well, 1 will give you an instance that J know of. For instance, one 
government department can import educational films trom Kngland at annas 
a foot. But put out to piivate contract, they were quoted Hs. 2 a foot. 

.1 . Well, if that is admitted, then of course nothing can be said shout it-. 

Q. 1 mean you have no oqje'*tion m the y-homr except that ii must not 
cost money? 

.!. Not quite. I have only this suspicion that once the whole industry is in 
the hands of the Government 

y. Not the industry. I am only suggesting a central studio to undertake 
■Government- work for the production of public utility films. Non-commercial 
Now, if that studio is sot up as a model, on absolutely up-to-date lines, 1 was 
going to suggest that- it may assist you in certain directions, it is a model for 
your film industry and provides you with an opportunity for seeing all the 
latest machinery and everything. It provides you with a possible mentor in 
historical matters. At the same time, it does this Government work. And it 
also provides a bettor class of man with an opportunity to produce his film. 
Now docs tile idea appeal to you? 

A. This idea does not appeal to me. But once I accept your idea, all your 
Alignments follow naturally. 

Q, On what particular grounds do you object? 
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A. Well, I don’t like to saddle Government with the coat of maintaining 
such a costly studio and importing people from outside. We have got a suffi- 
cient number of outsiders here already on very high salaries. 

Chairman : Not in the film industry. 

A. But still in the other industries : that is good enough. 

Q. Still you want training in foreign countries? 

A. Yes, so that our own people may get instruction there and come back 
and develop our own industry. Really your idea is n kind of protecting busi- 
ness with the central government acting like a grandmother. 

Mr. G reen : Then why have State Scholarships? 

.1. That’s not quite the same thing. I put it as a second alternative. 

Q. Then on your principle* you ought to abolish them altogether. 

A. 1 rather wish that tlie film industry should go to rot than that it should 
depend on that kind of assistance from the Government which will make it 
remain perpetually grateful to tin* Government of India and it. should be look- 
ing ever onwards to the Government for that kind of assistance. 

Chairman : It won’t he perpetually in that position. Only till the industry 
is able to stand on its own tegs. 

A. Well, Sir, protected infants always remain infants. 

Q. You don’t believe in protection. 

A. Not to that extent. 

Q. You don't believe in steel protection. 

.1. Not much. That, is exuct!\ whut 1 feel about it. 

Mr. Grrrn : 1 will only ask you about, your idea about the functions of the 
censors hoard. You agree that if the duty of the censors is merely to control, 
they peri or m their fun, fioiis Adequately at present? 

.1 . Yes. 

Q. But. \<.u want them to undertake further functions and you suggest the 
grafting on to the present system not exactly of u further hoard but of an en- 
larged board consisting of artists, statesmen, scientists, business men, men oj 
culture. 1 am still imt clear what their functions are to be. Arc they to sot 1 
all the films? 

A. Ye s, pre-view. 

Q. Members of the board? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Members of the whole hoard? 

A. Well F think the board will not be unwieldy — say, H or JO. And they 
will look to the exhibition of the film rmd they will pre-view the film. 

Q. They will inspect the film and censor it. Now, you contemplate this 
in every province? You want local hoards of this nature in every province? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would he interested probably to know the amount, of work done in 
Bombay in connection with the mere inspection of films. Last year- and it 
is increasing every year — the mere inspection of films amounted to ‘H hours' 
work a day, five days in the week, throughout the year without any holidays. 
Now’, can you get your distinguished artists or distinguished statesmen and 
scientists and business men to undertake it? 

A. iH hours a day for inspection of films only? 

Q. That does not include, attending the meeting of the hoards, nr getting 
to the place where the film i« exhibited, and writing your reports. Where 
are you going to get- your men? 

A. Well, that is because in Bombay the film industry is larger than it is 

elsewhere. 

Q. Bengal is large too. 
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A . Bombay is the port where you bring in these films. 

Q. It is the most important but not the only place. It does about half the 
work of India. 

A. Anyhow, all the films come from and go to Bombay. 

Q. No. a Jot go to Calcutta. But it does not matter where they go. That 
is tiie- amount of work that has got to he done. How are. you going to get 
these gentlemen , with whom it would be an honour to sit on any board, to 
undertake this amount of work? 

A. Well, is there any hard and fast rule that they should not be paid? 

Q. 1 am coming to that. You would be prepared to see them paid? 

.1. I would, 

Q. Weil, being gentlemen of very high qualifications they would presum- 
ably require adequate remuneration? What kind of remuneration would you 
suggest Y 

A. Well, as the directors do. Say Ks. 50, or Ks. *20 n meeting. 

Q. A commercial meeting does not ordinarily last more than an hour. 
Sometimes only five minutes. If you divide dj 1 lours up and pay them Rs. 50 
for each five minutes 

J. if they attend for some time, say half an hour. 

Q. But the point is they must attend. Here are a number of films that 
have got to be inspected. You can’t say, '* This week i cannot come, 1 am 
going away.” Because that would hold up the whole trade. 

.1. But the presence, of all the people fur 3J hours might be necessary only 
in Bombay. 

Q. Well, take Bombay. Who is going to pay them in Bombay? 

A. WouUl you please supply me wilh the facts about Culcutta and other 
pans. How many hours are taken up by the Bengal censors? 

Q. Calcutta works about two-thirds of the Bombay time. Tliut is for 
rather over two hours a day. 

A. Wlmt about Lucknow? 

Q. Lahore has hardly started. Lucknow has not got- one. Madras does 
very little. Rangoon does relatively little. 

.1. If Burma, being the third in the film industry, does very little, I don’t 
see any reason why 

V- Possibly it is practicable in Burma, but I am concerned naturally with 
the most important places. How is your scheme going to bo financed? 

.1. Well, the proprietors themselves might be made to pay. 

Q. But. the proprietors already complain that the Rs. 5 a thousand feet 
which they have to pay is a sufficiently heavy tax. All that- tax will meet 
L inspection by one paid inspector and a paid secretary. If there is any 
doubt- about it the film would be referred to n sub-committee of 2 of the board. 
The board gets small fees. 

.1. Well, I don't understand ibis. 1 have been reading some of the evi- 
dence. 1 think one gentleman in Bombay said that the. distributing agents of 
of some of the films make some money out of it and it*is not exactly as un- 
profitable as they would make it out to be. 

Q. I don't think they can afford to pay the tax unless they make a profit, 
and the more you tax them the less the profit. 

.!. Anyhow, it is not exactly a starving industry. 

Q. You have not gone into the details of the financial or economic side of 
flic industry V 
A, No. 

Q. Well then possibly I should drop this. I will ask you just one other 
question about the board. Let us assume that you can be financed, that you 
can get gentlemen of the standing for the remuneration to do the work. Now, 
you have told us that historians, artists, archaeologists have their disputes. If 
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we have one artist on the board his word would be law. What about his rivals 
— I do not mean commercial rivals. — but what about his rivals in learning 
who will not agree with him? 

A. Anyhow that will only he an intellectual struggle. It does not stand 
in the way of exhibiting your film. 

Q. But I understand your anxiety was that the film should be accurate 
and correct, that is why you want to put these gentlemen on the board? 

A. Quite. 

Q . Has one artist or one archaeologist or one statesman the right to im- 
pose his views on the whole of India? 

A. That is why I was for having the provincial boards. 

Q. Then the provincial board can only give its decisions for its own area. 

A, But the central board will act as an advisory body and arrange for the 
exchange of films between the different provinces. 

Q. That is a commercial function. You arc strongly opposed to Govern- 
ment undertaking any business and 1 agree with you there. How cun the 

cent rii I board do anything as regards the circulation of films? 

A. The exchange of films is not a commercial proposition. 

Q. It is one of the biggest rniiimerrinl propositions in America to-day. 

A. But T don’t think it will be a very big proposition in India, because we 
know the number of Indian films is very very small just now. 

Q. We are not concerned with Indian films only. We are concerned with 

western films as well. 

A. But I referred to that in reference to educational public utility films. 
They are not a large number. 

(J. Well, T have misunderstood you from the start in that case. Have you 
been confining your evidence purely and solely to educational subjects ? 

.1. N«>t at. all. I snv that ihe censorship is adequate with refrren<*e to 
the other films, but, if their* is any need for such an advisory board it will be 
mainly for educational and public utility films. 

Sir llanton Jaffer : I find you are in favour of sending men abroad? 

A. Yes. 

( t >. How are you going to do so when we were told by a student who has 
just returned, Mr. Devare in Bombay, that they do not show their trade 
secrets in America? Mow are yon going to meet this? Jt- is useless ho ml mg 
men there with scholarships to do nothing. 

A. Is that true of Germany also? 

Q. It is said of America. It may be so in Germany too. We don’t know. 

A. But in America there arc two Indians in the film business at Los 
Angeles, one of whom is Mr. Gulia. 

Q. Well, that is what Mr. Devare said in Bombay. 

A. But I know these Indians are there. 

Mr. Nv.Oify : Mr. Guha has come hack, he is in Calcutta, but I am told 
there are other Indians there. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer: Then you think there will bo no jealousy? 

A. There will be jealousy, no doubt about it. 

Q. They show all their secrets? 

A. They don't show all their secrets. But of course I think Indian stu- 
dents might somehow or other ingratiate themselves if they stay there for 
some time. And it. is not extremely difficult- for them. They can learn every- 
thing. Even the Ford Company allows Indian students to come in. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you prefer a clas* attached to vnur school i f art here? 

A. For what purpose? 

Q. For this film industry? 

A. No. 
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if. Borne gentleman yesterday said it would do. 

A. That might be hi*> opinion. It is not mine. It won’t do for this reason 
that ivc* have not got the experts here. 

Q. Don’t you want any help frojoa Government? 

A. But it is impossible here. Under ideal conditions Government might 
do it. 

Q. Well, Government might bring men from outside and teach th? bpye 
here, your own people? 

A . That is frankly impossible. The Government cannot be prevailed upon 
to bring in people and subsidise one Lucknow school here. Allahabad would 
be crying then. 

Q . £ven if Government is prepared to do it, you won’t agree? 

A. If the Government is prepared I ivoyicl agree. Byt the Government 
won’t agree, 

Q. To solve all thje difficulties of your advisory boards and other expense, 
would you suggest legislation on lines similar to the Indian Companies Act, — 
just as the registrar watches and records the companies' work --to have a 
Screen Officer of the board to do all this work. 

.4. Well, I am not a lawyer. What will be his functions? 

Q. Jdis work will consist of recommending films, collecting information and 
giving guidance to all those who want his assistance. 

4- Guidance on what particular point? 

Q. I have just told you. Give help in having scenes filmed and also give 
scientific aid. 

4 . One screen officer? 

Q. Me will be there just as the registrar is there. He will have bis own 
-department under him. You won’t advocate that? 

A. No. There is no hoard here in the United Province^? 

Q. They have just started n board. 

Mr. Green : No, no. Punjab have. 

Sir llnraon Jnffrr: Wouldn't you like to have one here? 

A. Yes, if their functions are exactly what. 1 would like them to be. 

Q. Would people conic forward to work* on a small remuneration here? 

.4. Oh yes, certainly. 

<f. Free? 

.4. I think so. 

if. You .yourself would lend your services? 

.4. I would certainly do so. Willing people are never wanting, especially 
in Lucknow. 

Q. Y'ou said just now actors will come forward from respectable families 
hut it v ill he difficult, to get actresses. What methods do you suggest to bring 
actresses from respectable families? 

.4. Well, I have absolutely no idea about that. We have tried it even on 
the stage. Tagore tried it. 

0. I suppose they would not like to mix with the prostitutes? 

.4. That is one thing, hut they would not like to cojne on the stage at all. 

Q. Suppose these prostitutes are prohibited from taking part, do ypu think 
the respectable people would come? 

A. Kven then it will take some time to persuade them to come. 

Q. From Calcutta? 

». Kven from Calcutta a very small number. It will take a long time. But 
you cannot ask the prostitutes to go away. The stage will fall down like any- 
thing. 

Q : Would you like posters and advertisements to be censored? 
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A. There is nothing harmful there. What is wrong in them Y l fail tr 
aoticfc Anything. 

Q. 1 have just seen one yesterday. Kissing scene. What do you say of 
all that going into colleges and schools, and boys seeing them? 

A. It is ridiculous to look at it in that way. They are absolutely harmless 
They will start kissing themselves in a few years. It is only training them 
in advance. 

p. Will they kiss all the ladies they come across? 

A. They don’t kiss all the ladies in the poster. T am reminded of the joke 
Where a prisoner wanted an umbrella to protect himself from the sun while 
going from his cell to Tvhurn to be hanged ? 

Q. So you arc not in favour of stricter censorship? 

/I. Not at all. The censorship is quite adequate. 


Writteh Statement of Mnnshi RAM PRASAD, B.A., P.E.S., Head 
Master, Government High School, Hamirpur, dated the 7th De- 
cember 1927. 

Opinion. 

In order to encourage the use of Cinematograph in India it rs not only 
necessary that a State agency ho created to undertake the management ut 
the film industry hut steps be also taken to teach the art ol cameraman. For 
this purpose — 

(!) A Government, institution may be started to teach film industry 
at some central place. If a large number of useful films are 
thereby produced for sale, it will appreciably relieve the strain 
on the financial resources. 

r>) The use of the cinematograph may be taught in all training colleges 
of different departments and pupils specialised in it. ft may 
also be introduced in normal schools, and, if possible, training, 
classes of the Education Department-. 

fMf Scholarships may he awarded For the study of the art in foreign 
( ountries. 

The int r<xl notion of the cinematograph in schools will entail slight alter- 
ations in thi 1 designs of the buildings and necessitate the formation ol a cinema 
education committee on the line of the Text Rook Com in it tees, for the pur- 
pose of recommending and approving films of right sort. The control over 
cinema operators, film producing companies and proprietors may be on the 
lines of that maintained over printing presses and editors, printers and 
publishers of newspapers. 

Answers to the Questionnaire. 

1. T have no special knowledge of the cinematograph industry. 

2. (a) Generally speaking, a. majority of loiterers that have enough money 
for the purpose*, frequent cinemas. They include mostly half educated men, 
and school and college boys. Illiterate people or those knowing Hindi or 
Urdu only, do not take much interest, as the performance is not quite intelli- 
gible to them. My answer refers to Agra division and I hope it is applicable 
to other divisions of the province ns well. 

(b) T think the average cinema audience consists of soldiers (Indian and 
European), about 40 per cent. Half educated men and students, about 4. r 
per cent. Illiterate persons or those knowing Hindi or T. T r<lu only, about V 
per cent. 

(c) Children under 14 years of age (who do not attend in large numbers' 
and adolescents of impressionable age are found, 1 think, not less than 40 
per cent, of the whole assembly. 
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3. With the Hindu audience the films of religious stories and with all 
Indians those of heroic adventure, are most popular. Schoolboys like films of 
historic events and also those of geography that appeal to imagination. 
Filins of volcanic eruptions, falls of snow in the countries of the northern lati- 
tudes and of earthquakes are much appreciated. 

The films of places and events which the people often hear and read about, 
and of the details of which they are well conversant, are mostly liked. 

4. The Indian audience is welcome to the exhibitor who, however, deems 
soldiers and Englishmen his mainstay. 

5. (a), (if)), fc) I have seen only a few films depicting Indian life, including 
those of the Delhi Durbar of 1911, which the people attended with great 
interest. They were of a fairly good quality. 

6. (a) Certainly. 

(h) Adventurous stories from national literature and history will appeal 
most strongly to the educated classes. 

(c) Stories of mythologies, adventurous scenes like those of wrestling 
matches, and others depicting places of pilgrimage, will appeal to the illi- 
terate masses, provided there is some one on the spot to explain them. 

7. For the Indian troops the films referred to under 6 (c) are suitable 
in addition to those of battles in different fields. I ana not in a position to 
say anything about the difficulty. 

8. in) No. 

<h) The difficulties are ns follows: — 

(1) The ignorance of the people. 

The dearth of properly trained men to do the work. 

(3) The want of suitable and interesting films. 

(4) The want of explanatory sentences in the Indian languages. 

The moans of assisting the industry are suggested above. 

9-13. 1 am not prepared to answer these questions. 

14. The use of cinema for teaching purposes will certainly create a 
tremendous interest in education and help the growth of the industry. There 
is a demand for such films. 

15. Yes. I believe in a few years much progress can be effected if the 
industry is steadily pursued. 

10. No. The remedy is suggested above. 

17. Certainly, provided that the enterprise attains an initial success. 

18. Certainly. The teachers should he given a chance of and facility for 
being properly trained in the use of films in order to be sufficiently acquainted 
with the means of protection from accidents. 

19. For want of proper organisation it must compare adversely for some 
time. 

*20. Yes, 1 consider the expenditure most justifiable. 

21. The proposal is good and practicable. A State agency is certainly 
wanted to terw as a model for private enterprise. 

22. (a) and Yes. 

ic) I hope eo. At present we are bound to have foreign films to serve as 
models for their production in India. But they need censoring from the 
Indian standpoint. 

23. (a) Such films can he intelligible and serviceable if they are displayed 
side by side with those depicting the condition, resources and habits of the 
Indian people. 

Xb) A guarantee may be had, if possible, from various Governments that 
the films representing Indian life are properly censored before export to 

ladia. 

24. (a) and (c) The films exhibiting wicked deeds with triumph have a 
demoralising effect upon the public, specially upon the inexperienced though 
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literate youths and the illiterate masses. They encourage them to imitate 
such deeds. 

(M Such films as 1 consider more or less objectionable are exhibited with 
impunity. 

<</) For the reasons noted above, I do not think that the censorship is 
adequate. 

(>) No, because, generally speaking a limited number of people attend the 
cinema exhibition. 

25. All films, excepting those meant exclusively lor non-Indians, ought to 
be censored from the Indian standpoint. 

20. J can only say that enough care might he taken ns 1 have? no example 
to cite. 

. 27. (a) All films representing western life are not unintelligible, but as 
their explanatory sentences are only in English, they are not understood. 
Such films are generally neither understood nor appreciated. They may be 
explained at display. 1 have not heard of any film misrepresenting the 
West. 

0>) No. 

28. Vide, my .answer ho Question 24. 

29. No; what is moral for adults cannot ho immoral for a child. 

30. No. This will make cinema exhibition unpopular. Hut, the display 
causes a, great strain on the eyes, specially of young children. It should be 
the guardians’ look out to let their children attend whenever they like. 

31. Censorship i« certainly an effective method of guarding against the 
misuse of a film. 

32. The films displaying more or less objectionable deeds ought to be 
strictly censored. 

33. It depends on the degree oi strictness of censorship. A moderate 
degree of strictness can do no evil. 

34. (a) No. 

ib) Yes. 

<c) The Central Hoard should be approachable to those provincial, and .bo 
empowered to refer cases to Government, both local and central, directly. 

(d) It may be financed by the Government of India to whom it ought to 
be chiefly responsible. 

35. (a) Yes. 

(M No. Not at present, as tho cinematograph has not yet attained suffi- 
cient poj Hilarity in India. 

36. in) I have no experience of Bombay or Calcutta. I do not like 
undue dependence on the subordinate staff nor do I believe in honorary 
workers, specially in a subordinate position. 

ib) Films may be examined conjointly by the members of a Board and u 
paid expert appointed to work with them as a responsible officer on a good 
salary. A member is bound to devote sufficient time if he gets some remu- 
neration, and a man of fair common sense can do the work. 

37. The safeguards are adequate, but their application in right spirit is 
certainly necessary, specially in cases referred to under Question 24. 

38 and 39. No. 

40. The control over printers and publishers is sufficiently strong under 
the Press Act and no particular censorship of advertisements seems necessary, 
f have not seen any objectionable cinema advertisement. 

41. Yes, so far ns exhibition of religious stories is concerned. 

42. Yes. One seat may be reserved in every Board, for a representative of 
the trade. 



43. If the Guarantee referred to under 23 (b) is forthcoming, no stricter 
Odwsorwhrp is necessary. If not. exports and imports must be very carefully 
censored. 

44. So far as I know, tlvey are on the whole indifferent, and their assist- 
ance is not very valuable. 

45. (a) Immoral films and those referred to under Question 24 above, 
should not be allowed production or exhibition. All cases of contravention 
of the provisions of the* Cinema Act need prompt action. 

(M Vos, if inspectors of a right sort are carefully selected for the purpose. 


Otttl Evidence of Murahf RAM PRASAD, B.A., P.E.S., Head Master, 
Government High Schbol, Hamirptrr, on Wednesday, the 7th 
December 1927. 

(■h'tinmm : You are the Read Master of the Government High School at 
Hamirpur ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tt is in the Jhansi district? 

A. Jhansi Division. 

Q. What is the population of Hamirpur? 

A. About 3.000 or 4.000. 

(). Have you got a cinema there? 

Ar No. It is a very small place. 

Q. Which is the nearest place to it? 

A. Cawnpore. 

Q . How far is it from Cawnpore? 

A. About 40 miles. 

Q. Where were you before that? 

A ■ I whs in Cronda. I have been in Hamirpur since August 1926. 1 was 

for about three years in Gouda. 

Q. There too there is no cinema? 

A. No. 

Q. 1 suppose you do ?iot go to the cinema anywhere? 

A. We do get cinema performances at Gonda. Muttra and other places, 
but 1 do not suy that T know much about this. 

Q. You do not. go to the cinema apparently? 

A . No, hut my children do go. 

Q. Where do they go? 

.4. Whenever u cinema comes to the district. 

Q. You say travelling cinemas come there? 

.4. Yes. They did come to the place where I have been. 

Q. How often did they come? 

A. They do not come very often, hut on an average once a j T eai\ 

Q. Wherefrom do they come? 

A. They come from the nearest places. Gonda is not very far from Luck- 
now, and Hamirpur is not very far from Cawnpore. But Hamirpur is not a 
suitable place for cinema performances so far as income is concerned. 

Q. You moan travelling shows are not popular? 

A. No. People don't attend, esjiecially in small places. 

Q Of course you cannot tell ns what sort of show comes there. Yotr 
mean cinema or magic lantern? 

* A. Magic lantern is available everywhere. T mean cinema. 
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'Q> They come with a tent? 

-4. Wherever 1 saw them they ctmte with & tent. 

Q. Is it a company? 

4. Yes. 

y. Where is the com party situated? 

4. They are travelling companies. 1 do not know. 1 suppose some come 
from Bombay, some from Calcutta. They travel from place to place with 
cinema shows. But I have not seen any cinema show' in Hamirpur. 1 can 
-speak about the educational value of film*. 

(/-. You say you can use .films in educational institutions? 

4. Yds. We ought to. We ure not able to do it. I would like to do it. 

Q. You think instruction will be .more effective if you have the cinema 
to assist you? 

4. Yes. 

y. Was there any proposal to that effect in your province to give you the 
.assistance of cinema? Had the department any discussion about it? 

4. There has been -some discussion about it, but no practical steps have 
-been taken yet. 

(J. Have you got any conference of educational officers in your province? 
4. Yes. 

y. Have you attended sit? 

4. We have bad only Inspectors’ conferences. 

y. Whore do you say there was a discussion? 

4. 1 have seen in reports a general talk about this. At some places, so 
lar as 1 have heard, there have been apparatuses supplied, but there is a 
dearth of people to make use of them. Teachers cannot use them, they do 
not know how to do it. 

Q. You mean they do not know to handle the machinery? 

1. Yes. 

y. Why do you say the cinema will he useful in your school work? 

4. It will he very effective and very interesting. The teaching of his- 
torical and geographical topics could be assisted hv the cinema, and in 
literature too. 

y. Within the last ten years have you lived in a place where there is a 
cinema permanently? 

4. No. 

y. Do you think Government should produce historical and geographical 
films, educational films? 

4. Yes. I want the formation of a film committee for the. Education 
Depa rtment. 

y. Only for that department? What about public health and other 
things ? 

A. 1 have said for all departments. 1 have written in the beginning 
under (2), 4< The use of cinematograph may he taught in all training colleges 
of different departments and pupils specialised in it.” 

Q. What do you mean by training colleges of different depart merits ? 

4. We have the Pobce Training College. 

y. What do you want the policemen to do? 

A. The policemen can make use of these pictures. The Sub-Inspector or 
Inspector might show to people the result of crime, punishment that is award- 
ed to criminals and things like that. He can also show something about the 
morals of good people and in that way it would l>e very useful. So that he 
will not only be a sort of punishing officer but will give some instruction as 
well and prevent crime. This wilT make him a friend of the people as in 
•other civilised countries and no longer an object of terror to the masses. 
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Q. What other department hnve you in mind? 

A. The medical department. 

Q. Public health you mean? 

A. Yes, and agriculture. 

Q. You want all these different departments to have different institutions- 
or one institution? 

A. Training institutions may be attached to them. 

Q. What about the studio? 

A. There ought to he a central place for the whole of India with branches 
wherever necessary. 

Q. What is the central place to do? 

A. It will keep supervision. Not only supervision but it will so to say 
direct the agencies in different ways and serve as a model. 

Q. For what? 

A. For the production of films, use of films, etc. 

Q. Do you want; Government to produce entertainment films? 

A. If it could, so much the better. 

Q. You mean a model institution started 1»v Government to produce 
educational films and also entertainment films so that the producers may 
benefit by it? That is your idea? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you think the Government should do it? 

.4. It is very difficult to answer. Government takes the responsibility of 
keeping Government schools 

Q. If it is educational I understand, but why do you say that if should 
also produce entertainment films? 

A. Teaching morals to the people is the duty of Government. 

You mean amusement for the poor is a matter of public concern? 

,1. Certainly. 

Q. .Just as they provide parks and other things, this must be done for 
the poor people? 

A . Yes. 

So public money you think should he spent on it? 

A. Certainly. In that model institution we should have a sufficient num- 
ber of films for sale also. 

Q. It can produce films, hire them out or sell them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ilut what about the money required for primary education P 

A. But is not this education? 

Q , This is adult education and also school education? 

/I. It is a part of education no doubt. 

Q. You give it the same importance as other branches of education? 

.4. It is the same thing whether you teach orally or hv means of moving 
pictures. 

Q . You are rather hard on the cinema goers . You say, “ Generally 
speaking, a majority of persons that have enough time and money for the 
purpose, frequent cinemas 

A. That is the position and I want it to be improved. We have to im- 
prove the morality of the people attending and people exhibiting. 

Q. You have not got much personal experience in that direction? 

t* fxi so far as my experience goes I say this. So far as I have seen, 
among Indians such people generally go. 
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Q. 1 do not think we should trouble you in that line because you have not 
got much experience. 

.4. Very well. In answer to question No. 30, I say , the display causes a 
great strain on the eyes, specially of young children. 

Q. It is more a matter of theory than of actual observation, is it not? 
Your school children do not go to the cinema? 

A. Students of this school do not go, hut my own children do go. In fact, 
sometimes 1 also did go and it caused a great strain, l mean to say conti- 
nuous going. 

Q. But you have no continuous going at all? 

A. 1 am speaking from experience of other places. 

Q. Why do you say it causes a great strain? H depends on the projector 
and upon the film. Probably you saw only very had films. 

.4. Some of the films were good enough, but continuous exhibition of them 
did cause some strain. 

(<>. You mean children should not he encouraged to go too often to the 
cinema, is that your point? 

A. Yes. There should be occasional exhibition of cinema in schools also in 
the different classes. 

Q. You believe in that? 

.1. Yes. In answer to question No. 3(> (M I say. “ Filins may be examined 
conjointly by the members of a Board and a paid expert appointed to work 
with them as a responsible officer on a good salary. A member is bound to 
devote sufficient time ii he gets some remuneration, and a man of lair eom- 
monsense can do the work ". 

Q. You want every film to be examined by all the members of 1 lie Board? 

A. Not by all. 

Q. This censorship, f suppose, you admit should he in the port ol entry 
for foreign films? 

.4. If the exporting authorities can he induced to co-operate with us, 
they should have some check there as well. 

y. But von say that a paid man should he appointed to do the work. 
What is the paid man to do and what is the Board to do? 

.4. I say he will he helping the hoard. An expert will he helping the 
members. You cannot expect every member to he an export. 

<). You say that the cinematograph has. not yet attained sufficient popu- 
larity in India. You mean the number oL cinemas is not as large as it should 
he ? 

.4. And the interest is not created. 

Q. You want more cinemas in the country? 

A. Yes, and the right sort of cinemas under some proper control. 

Q. I'roper control can only bo censorship? 

.4. Yes. 1 also spoke about the model. 

Q. That will be a model for others to copy? 

.1. Yes. f say also that scholarships should he awarded for the study 
of the art in foreign countries. There is another thing. Control over cinema 
operators, film producing companies and proprietors, may he on the lines of 
that maintained over printing presses, and editors, printers and publishers 
of newspapers. That is my point. 

Q. You want a cinema education committee in every province? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that they may select the educational films which should be im- 
ported and what should he produced, that is your idea? 

A, They need not he concerned with the import. 

Q . If there are good educational films abroad they can select and advise 
41 ouch and such films should he brought over here ,T >' 
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A. T think it should be the duty of the film producers to send their films 
•for exhibition here. 

Q. But what about educational films? Why should not this cinema 
.education committee select what films should be sent for? 

A. In the Text-book Committee the hooks are sent by the publishers and 
the Committee has to give its opinion on them. In the same way, the 
.producers will send catalogues as well as the films. 

<?. So that they may have a view of the films? 

A. Yes, and then give an opinion and recommend what may be sen t for. 

Sir Hu roan Juffrr : For the production of these educational films, etc,, 
wherefrom should the money come? What new tax would you suggest ? 

A. I suggest no particular tax. 

Q. How can the Government provide money without any fresh taxation? 

A . A portion of the money that is being spent in the Education Depart- 
ment- may l>o utilised. 

Q. They say there b not enough even for primary education. 

A. If we want to do a thing we can do it. 

(J>, Primary education ha* not widely spread? 

A. 1 tJiink it will not have done so for some years to come. I believe in 
.■quality of work, not quantity. 

Q. Do you suggest any new taxation? 

A. No. 

Q. Any entertainment tax or anything of the kind? 

A. Wherever there is an interest you can have an entertainment tux, hut 
where there is no interest that will not give any advantage. 

Q. You say on your first page, last paragraph, 11 Illiterate people or those 
knowing Hindi or Urdu only, do not take much interest, as the performance 
is not quito intelligible to them.” You suggest that all these titles which 
■you see on the cinema should include titles in Hindi and Urdu so that the 
people can understand them better? 

.1. Not- necessarily Hindi or Urdu, hut an Indian language. Just as 
you have such things on cloth coming from Manchester and other foreign 
places, you can do it in this ease also. 

Q . In answer to question No. 17 you say : “ Certainly, provided that the 
-enterprise attains an initial success.” Who should begin it? 

A. Government should begin it. 1 said a model institution including a 
studio may be started. 

Q. Or have classes in colleges of science ? 

A. For that- I said that the teaching of this subject should he included in 
the curriculum of training colleges. 

Q. But you do not suggest any means by which Government should pay 
the coat of these? 

A. There is money for everything that we desire to do. We can drop 
some unnecessary items. If we introduce a new optional subject it does not 
mean much cost, and in the education department of this province we have 
got a beginning of the use of films. 

Q. In answer to question No. 18, you sav : “ Certainly. The teachers 
should be given a chance of and facility for being properly trained in the 

use of films in order ” Why should the teachers be given a chance? 

Do you say that the cinema should be distributed to all the schools and 
colleges at Government expense? 

A When we have money for it we can distribute to every school. 

Q. Bnt why should teachers only be given facilities? 

A. So that they might use the cinema in classes for teaching purposes. 

<j>. You prefer that the means of instruction in the classes should be 
through the cinema? You like it? 



.4. Yes. It may be taught orally first and then explained by means of the 
cinema. 

Q. T)o you think the cinema is much better than magic lanterns in schools? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Your Educational Inspector said quite the reverse? 

.4. This is my personal opinion. It is his personal opinion. Tf moving 
pictures are brought up before me* 1 would have much more interest in them 
than pictures that are stationary. 

Q. In answer to question No. .‘10 you say: ‘‘The display causes a great 
strain on the eyes, wspecaillv of young children **. Do you think that young 
hoys of G, 7 or H years should he prohibited from going to these performances P 

,1. No. I said there that it should l>e the guardians* look out to let their 
children attend whenever they liked. 

Q. What do you yourself suggest ? Should they be stopped from going, 
young boys of G and 8? 

A. What I say is that constant use of it would be harmful. 

Q. Suppose they go twice or three times a wwk, then they will get 
blind or have to wear spectacles. Some such kind of prohibition is needed 
then ? 

A. I don’t think so. Why should they have any prohibition like that? 
The guardians should look after their hoys. 

Q. You are a guardian yourself of your son. What will you do to him? 

A. I will not send him so often. 

Q. Supposing t bo^e who send their children are illiterate and don’t under- 
stand the value of their eyes, do you mean that Government should protect 
them ? 

A. Well, the bo.Vrt do not get blind at once. There will he some strain 
and trouble in their eyes, and when these illiterate people hear the boys 
complain of trouble they are not. so foolish as to go on sending them. 

(h So you are not in favour of prohibition at all? 

.1. No. 1 am not in favour of prohibition. 

y. Do you think control over posters is sufficiently strict, under the 
Press Act. I think the Pms;s Act is only for those advertisements which are 
really obscene hut not for objectionable films. 1 have seen the Prows Act. 
In that case do you think that there ought to bo a kind of censorship for 
til is purpose? 

.1. May I ask how von make a difference between objectionable and other 
kinds of films? 

Q. Suggestive and objectionable films arc not mentioned in the Press Act. 

.4. This is a question of advertisements and posters that we are speaking 
about. 

Q. Flat they don’t come under the Press Act. You know the Press Act? 

1. I have read it once. 

Q. Are you in favour of advertisements and handbills being censored; 
they are not censored now ; are you in favour of their being censored? 

A. I do not think there is any great necessity for censoring them. 

Q. So you are not in favour of their being censored? 

A. No. 

Mr. (irrrn: 1 have only one question. In the first- 'statement you sent us, 
a short one. in answer to question 36 (ft) you say . •* i do not believe in 
honorary workers, .specially in a subordinate position.” That was in reply 
to our question whether you would like a wholetime experienced well-paid 
officer to he assisted by an advisory board. Does that mean that you agree 
with the suggestion ? 

A. No, what 1 mean to say is that in subordinate positions they are not 
well-paid generally and we don’t get people of the right sort. 
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Q. Bxit the whole question is about a whole-time experienced well-paid 
officer. 

A. Yes, but there was a question about Inspectors in question No. 36. 

Q. But this is 35 (h), unless it is a mistake in typing. This is your 
original; you sent a short answer before. 

A. The typist might have made a mistake. I have got the original here. 
It is 36 (a). 

Q. The answer is in reply to that? 

A . Yes. 

Then I take it you do not think you will be able to get gentlemen of 
sufficient standing. 

A. You mean to say people to be employed? 

Q. 1 see. 1 have got your other statement now. “ Films may be ex- 
amined conjointly by a member of the Board and a paid expert. A member 
is bound to devote sufficient time if he gets some remuneration.” What 
amount of remuneration? 

A, IT© might he given some honorarium. 

Q. 1 am asking you the size of the remuneration, should it be Rs. 10, 
Rs. 50 or what? 

.4. It depends on the nature of the work. 

Oral Evidence of Mrs. SHAREEFAH HAMID ALI, on Wednesday, 

the 7th December 1927. 

Charrmtni : We are obliged to you Mrs. Hamid Ali, for having found the 
time to come. You have seen our questionnaire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We want your assistance more on the question of the effect of the 
cinema. You take a considerable interest in the women’s movement in 
Bombay. 

.1. Yes. 

Q. And you are also the Secretary of the Women’s Conference there? 

A. I am on the Standing Committee of the All-lmlia Women’s Educa- 
tional Conference . 

Q. You are going to have a conference here soon — a Ladies’ Conference? 

.4. Yes. 

(f. I suppose you go to the cinema both here and in England? You have 
been in England? 

.4. I have not been to England, 1 have lived mostly in Sind of late years. 

I have not been to the cinema much for 2 or 3 years except in the last six 
months in Mussoorie. 1 saw about 30 or 40 shows in six months. 

Q. And when you were in Bombay you used to go there? 

.4. Very occasionally. 

(>. What is your general impression of the effect of the cinema on the 
people of the country? 

.4. Well, as far as European cinema shows are concerned T think it is not 
good ; a very few* of the Indian cinema show s, which deal with religious or 
mythological subjects, are good but they are not wTiolly good because the 
show’s are bad in themselves. 

Q. Yon mean the technique is not good? 

A. Yes. 

Q : As regards Western cinemas you think they have a generally demo- 
ralising effect? 

A . Well now, some ol the Western cinemas that I have seen are extremely 
,good — for instance, some historical plays and plays written about some very 
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well-known nooks. Then they give you pictures of different countries which 
are also very instructive. But some of what are known as 

(>. Social dramas? 

A, Social dramas and the crime pictures 1 don't think are good. 

Q, Do you think they have really any baneful effect upon the people? 

A. Yes, certainly, specially on young girls and boys it has a very bad 
effect. J have noticed that the children go home and try to act the scenes. 

I have known of one or two hoys who have done the same things that they 
have seen done in a cinema picture, broken doors of safes and taken away 
money simply for the excitement of seeing whether they could do it or not. 

Q. You mean in their own homes? 

A. Yes, in their own homes. 

Q. Trying it on their parents? 

A . Yes. 

Q . Hut do you attribute it to the cinema or to the modern spirit which 
is coining forward? 

.4. Anything that is seen by the eyes by children sticks in their minds 
much more than what they read or hear about, and the cinema has this 
effect upon them that, they want to do things they have seen on the screen. 

Q. You think then it has an effect on the youth of the country? 

.1. More on the youth. 

ty. Not that they are immoral, the pictures are not immoral you say? 

.1. Sometimes. One or two pictures f have seen were, 1 should sav, im- 
moral hut I must say that 1 walked out after the first part, 1 did not wait to 
see the whole, because I did not like the tone of the play. There is nothing 
that, you can lay your finger on and say il this thing should not be on the 
screen.” but the whole tone of the play was such that it was not nice. 

Q. I suppose you are aware that the cinema is just getting popular with 
the people, it has not invaded even the big towns yet. it is in its initial 
stage yet. Strict censorship might hamper trade? 

A. Well, 1 think that some plays should be only for grown up people and 
only those fit to he seen bv children should he allowed for children. 

Q. Would you advocate such a system, namely, certifying films for adults 
only or certifying certain films as being fit to be shown to children. 

.1. Yes, and children should not be allowed to go to the night shows in 
any case. 

Q. You don’t mean the .six o’clock show? 

A. The six o’clock show is all right; I mean the shows that last from 9 
to 11. 

Q. Children should not be permitted to go to that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And also certain films should be certified as being fit to be shown to 
adults only? 

A. Yes, because 1 don’t see bow any Censor can reach those particular 
films that: we are talking about. There is sometimes no particular act to 
which one can take exception and yc*t the w hole tone of the play may be bad. 
If people want to see that kind of film they will see it, but children should 
be prevented. 

Q. You think that is the better remedy? 

A . I think so. 

Q. And for such a procedure would you advocate that there should be a 
responsible body who will do it, and not one man? 

A . Yes, and 1 should like women to be on that board too. 

Q. You would be regarded as a conservative Muslim lady, and I suppose 
■your views will be very valuable in that w r ay. Suppose an Inspector who 



sees a film feels a doubt as io whether a certain portion of it is fit to be 
seen by children and reports it to the Board, will that do for von? 

A. But what are the educational qualifications of the Inspector? 

Q. The present Inspector of Bombay is an English graduate, he has 
travelled abroad. The Secretary of the Bombay Board too has an English 
degree. 

A, If we say that the Inspector should get the help of either the Principal 
of a school or of a training college, that would do. 

Q. The difficulty is, it every film is to be seen by so many people, it will 
mean three or four hours’ work every day for five days in the week, and T 
don’t think any lady would be willing to accept that onerous task? 

*4. For those films which the Inspector considers doubtful we can appoint 
a Committee in each large town. 

Q . And two or three members should see it, and if they think it is not 
fit for children, they may so certify. Do you think that will he a sufficient 
remedy ? 

A. It will bo certainly better than what it is now, but we don’t want that 
the children should be allowed to visit cinemas after night. They should be 
a hsol u t elv p roll i hi ted . 

Q. What age would you lay down for children? 

A. Not under 18. Both for boys and girls. 

Q. Probably there may be mothers of 18? 

A. We won’t count .men and women as children if they are fathers and 
mothers by then. 

Q. But you know it is very difficult to distinguish whether a boy or girl 
is Hi or 18? 

.4. They will mostly be .school or college going people, and as the cinemas 
are mostly in large towns. ! think one would be able to judge their age fairly 
accurately. 

Q. Ft is throwing a difficulty on the management of the cinema to dis- 
tinguish whom to admit and whom not to admit. 

A. They can admit children between 16 and 18, but certainly not children 
below 16. T have seen little children of three or four years going with their 
parents. 

Q. If the parents take them, you have no objection I suppose? 

A. I don’t want them to go even with their parents. We all go to see a 
picture, but we don’t know what is really coming on, and the parents are 
not responsible for the things shown there. 

Q. Is that the feeling among ladies? 

A. 1 have come across many mothers speaking about it. and I have heard 
them complain very bitterly about the children being allowed to go to such 
places, because they do not know what is coming on in the cinema. 

Q . So the general feeling among the Indian ladies is that the cinema is 
doing harm to our young folk? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And before the evil spreads you want some steps to be taken? 

A. Yes, especially for children. 

<?. Would you be satisfied with the provision that children below a certain 
age should not he permitted? 

A. Yes. 

y. Is there anything else you want to say? 

A. There is one thing 1 want to mention, and it is this. I saw some 
dreadful films in Bombay about a year or two ago, and I do not know why 
such things are allowed to appear. For instance, the film called ° The Ten 
'Comrtiandments ” contains a picture in which a golden calf is worshipped 
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And the woman's hand is turned to leprosy and anybody who touches her 
becomes » leper. 1 mean such things are certainly undesirable. H made me 
ill for days and days and ! could not sleep, f know the other ladies too who 
had gone with me felt the same thing. 

Q. Do you think it was a revolting appearance? 

.4. Very revolting and a very morbid sort of thing. 

Q. 1 suppose you would say the same thing if you saw a girl hung on a 
-steep hill and tormented ? 

4. 1 saw another thing in the film called “ Nero ” where the women are 
thrown to fishes. 'That was pretty bad, and T want to avoid such scenes 
especially for children. It does not give anybody any pleasure, rather a 
feeling of horror. In those matters 1 want stricter censorship. 

Q. J suppose you are speaking from the point of view ol children and 
aiot of adults? 

.4. Mv remarks apply with equal force to adults as well. 

Q. Do you think that in Bombay you could get ladies to serve on the 
Board by rotation ? 

.1. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Have you much experience of Lucknpw and these parts? 

.4. No, not very much, but I keep in touch with ladies here. We meet at 
different conferences and other places. 

Q. Suppose you certify certain films for adults only. Would not that be 
a sufficient safeguard ? I 11 that, case would you not be shutting out know- 

ledge by prohibiting many things? 

A. Tf you talk about the life among the millionaires, I don’t think that 
such knowledge will do any good. But after all, is it true? I think it is all 
false. 1 don’t suppose that, one amongst millions would lead a life like that, 
and if one gets the idea that every American is a millionaire and that all men 
ami women in America or Kurope dres* or live in the way they are shown 
in the pictures, it will have a bad effect. 

Q. But now-a-dav.s dresses and customs are getting absurd, are they not? 

.4. People here will get the impression that, in America people have no 
other work to do in life. 

Q. Anyway, you do not want India to learn those things? 

.4. No, 1 don't, want that. Because our girls will acquire o taste lor a 
■false standard of life, i don't want such films to be shown ; on the other 
hand, 1 would very much like to see plays of Bernard Shaw and others put 
on the screen. I don’t like that things which lead nowhere should be shown 
on the screen because they really do more harm than good. 

Q. But you know they have to produce for the millions in order to satisfy 
the public taste; the exhibitor* have to change their programmes, and who 
is there to invent only things which would he acceptable to everybody alike? 

.1. But the same films could be made more educative without pointing 
the moral too pointedly. 

Q. You don’t want to he too strict and at the same time you want to bo 
stricter than at present, is that your view? 

*4. 1 don’t know in what way you mean stricter. 1 think most of the 
films shown here are futile. For instance, if you take a novel by Flaubert, I 
saw the Salambo film, and there the educative part was left out. The 
picture shown was quite lifeless and dull, and some parts of it were even 
objectionable. 

Q. How is it that these civilised people in the west pass them P 

.4. I don’t know, but the same story could be depicted in such a manner 
that people would really enjoy it and it would teach them a lot. 

Q. Is it your idea, that every film should he inspected by members of the 
Board ? 

.4. I have no idea of the extent of ttye film industry, and I can’t siy 
About it. 
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Q. You only complain of things which von think would do injury to the 
people and the remedy is for us to find out, is that so? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Ntoyy: Your idea seems to be that the primary function of the 
cinema is to instruct and not to amuse? 

,4. No, it is not that. 1 want amusement pure and simple, hut without 
doing any harm. 

Q. Of course, opinions are hound to differ as to where to draw the line; 
just as you would not object to Bernard Shaw’s plays being represented on 
the screen, there are certainly people who would differ from you on that 
point. 

A. But I would not like them to be shown to children. 

Q. With regard to children, your position seems to he that parents do not 
realise their responsibility. They take their children to the shows without 
knowing what is coming on? 

A. May I know how one is to find out? Because I have sometimes taken 
children to plays which 1 thought would be quite unobjectionable, ami I found 
they were objectionable. How is one to inquire and from whom? 

Q. You can find out from the literature? 

A. The literature tolls you very little about the play. 

Q. Then would you make it absolutely illegal for children under 16 to go 
to the cinemas or would you leave it to the parents? 

A . 1 should leave it more or less to the good .sense of the parents, because 
they would at least know beforehand that certain films arc considered 1>\ the 
Board as not fit: to be seen by children. Such sort of endorsement: would 
net as a guide for parents. If you could get the Censor Board to put m a 
little more information in the handbills of the plays, it will also serve as a 
guide to parents. 

Q. Are you aware that Bars are generally attached to the cinemas? 

A. I am not aware of it. I have not seen any. 

('mu'fonh 1 gather that your major objection to the films coining 
from the* west is that the producer overemphasises the .shady side of life? 

.4. 1 have not seen very many films like that, but I have seen a few like 
that. I have also seen some which were entirely unobjectionable. 

Q. It is particularly to the shady side of life that you object? 

A. Also that they also give a wrong impression about the west. 

Q. Have you taken your children to cinema shows? 

A. I have no children myself, but I have taken the children of my brothers 
and sisters. 

Q. But a lady told me yesterday that in a fdm. much of which was good, 
the child was eventually tied up and pierced, and it had such an effect on 
her children that they were perfectly horrified and had to he removed from 
the theatre. Have you any instance like that? 

4. No. 

Mr. G vevn; You told us that von saw some dreadful films in Bombay. 
Did you bring those to the notice of the Government or the Censors’ Board 
or the Commissioner of Police? 

A, 1 was really trying to do something about this Ten Commandments 
film, but I saw a week or so later the Delhi authorities had forbidden its 
being shown in Delhi. 

Q. 1 thought that particular film was stopped for other reasons? 

A, I don’t know for what reasons they have stopped it. 

Q‘ U Then you object to excessive horrors being shown on the film? 

,4. Yes. 

Q. T may say that the Board of Censors also objects to such things, 
according to their instructions to Inspectors, but I think you will agree with 
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me that it is legitimate at times in dramatic representations to illustrate 
Ti errors? 

4. A spoken thing is different. A ghost on the stage is not frightening. 

Q. I am thinking of actual murders that' take place? 

.1 • But they are committed behind the scenes, and you do not actually 
•see them. 

Q. For instance, would you object to a Hamlet film being shown despite 
the fact that the murders might be more realistic? 

A. On the stage several tilings are not shown. 

y. Mv point is. they may be shown, they may be suggested, and certain 
tragedies are not only necessary but legitimate? 

A. The tiling suggested is different from what is actually shown on the 
screen . 

Q. Then you would agree that it is mainly a question of degree? 

A. 1 am afraid J cannot tell you unless 1 sec the thing in front of my eyes. 

Q. 1 think you will agree that it is reallv a matter of presentation? 

.4. Yes. 

V- The (utility you complain of is more the futility of the film producer 
rather than that of the censor? I>o you want the censor to cut out such 
films because they are futile? 

4. It they are both futile and objectionable at the same time. 

(>. If they were merely futile, would you expect the censor to interfere? 

A. Only if they are objectionable. 

Sir Hurorni Juffrt : Do you favour the cinema as a means of education in 
the class room? 

4. Yes. I do. There will be a lot of advantage, specially for lessons given 
in history, geography and natural science. 

y. J)o you consider the magic lantern as more satisfactory than the 
■extended use of the cinema for schools? 

4. 1 think the cinema pictures are much better than magic lantern pic- 
tures, because in the cinema you can show a larger picture with more life 
in it. 

y. Do you think there is any danger in showing historical pictures and 
battles and things like that? 

4. Everything will depend upon how realistic von would make those 
pictures. 

y. What precautions would you suggest to stop such things? 

4. I don’t know, I can’t say. 

y. Now, do you prefer Indian titles being put on in addition to the 
English captions, i mean Indian captions in the different Indian vernaculars P 

4. Yes, 1 have seen in Baroda n man who was translating the captions. 

y. But if they are properly translated you would prefer them to remain 
side bv side with the English captions which might he useful for those who 
do not know English? 

4. Yes, I think it would he better. 

y. What methods would you suggest for adoption in order to attract 
actors and actresses from respectable families? 

4. It will depend on the sort of films that you will exhibit. 

Q. Would it nor be possible to draw respectable people to historical plays? 

4. We have amateur dramatic clubs everywhere and ladies also join them. 
But if you want to enact plays of a certain kind to which parents will take 
objection, then you can’t get actors and actresses to take part in them. If 
they are historical plays of educative value to children, then I think you 
will easily get many men and women of respectable families to take part in 
them. 
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fro you think a lot of promising young men and women from schools 
and colleges will take to the cinema line? 

A, Not- as the films are made in India at present. T don’t think the 
industry at present is attracting our young people. T hare never heard of 
ahybody desiring to become a film actor or actress. 


Wflttbn Statement of Professor N. K. SIDHANTA, Professor of 
English, Lucknow University. 

2. From my experience of the audience at various picture-houses in Cal- 
cutta and Lucknow 1 may say that it is mainly people of the so-called edu- 
cated class who frequent the Cinemas. In Calcutta there are about two pic- 
ture-houses where one comes across a good many illiterate people who cannot 
follow the captions and are consequently inclined to he noisy and it is very 
rarely that one cares to go to these places. A good percentage of the audience 
is made up of College students and it has been so in Calcutta since the first 
picture-house, — the Elphinstone Picture Palace. — was constructed. 

J. The cinema-goers in India or for the matter of that, in any country 
may he broadly divided into two classes: — 

<i) Those who go to see certain “ stars.” 

(/’/) Those who are attracted hy stories of love or adventure or want 
to have a good laugh for an hour or two hy enjoying some ex- 
cellent fooling. 

(i) A decent percentage of the cinema-goers go to films without having 
the faintest idea of what it is about, --not caring whether the story is tragic 
or comic.- -whether the photography is spectacular or not,— hut simply to see 
Charlie Chaplin or Marv Picklord or Rudolf Valentino or some such “star." 
It is just nn exaggeration of what the theatre-goer in England does: as one 
looks at the theatrical advertisement column of the 1 1 Times ” one rarely 
sees the name of a familiar piny in any one of the fashionable places nor 
even of a familiar author. One goes to see George Rohev or Fay Compton 
or Jose Collins, — not the latest play of some comparatively unknown drama- 
tist. If this is the case with a theatre-goer it is much more so with the 
Cinema-goer who generally has no idea of the contents of the film he is going 
to see exhibited nor even of its nature. The onl\ guess he may make is from 
the nature of the favourite part of the leading actor. 

(ii) Stories of love and passion have naturally an immense appeal all the 

world over, all the more so in India as most Indian youths have to he con- 

tent with this vicarious experience of love. Such film-stories are often crude 
and melodramatic hut the average cinema-goer is no highbrow’ on these mat- 
ters. Not all popular films are however blatantly sentimental or heavily 
romantic. There are numerous examples of popular films based on great 
novels, — “ Les Mi sera hies.” “ Quo Yadis." 44 The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
“ The Four Horseman of the Apocalypse,” etc. Vet there are too many in- 
stances of great works of fiction being badly mauled hy cinema-producers, — 
t)ostoieffsky*s “ Crime and Punishment.” Dickens’ “ A Tale of Two Cities.’' 
etc. The fact is thi^ : that the art of the cinema leads naturally to over- 
acting and the film can never do justice to the realistic novel of the present 
day with its ijuiot reuresentnt i'>n ol norma! Hie. Vs the actors have to make 
Up for deficiency of acting hy changes of expression they have to give an 
impression of excitement and movement even where there is none. Thus an 
excellent romance like “ Beau (h\ste " or “ Rupert of Heuizuu ” or “ Three 
Musketeers ” is very satisfactorily filmed and attracts huge audiences. 

Some films again attract audiences with their scenic effect, — the presenta- 
tion of glorious landscapes, excellent colour-photography or manipulations oi 
light and shade, A less successful device is the attempt to make Nature 
symbolistic n> in 4 1 Dream Street,” — a device, which can appeal only to the 
few. 

Borne films take recourse to more questionable devices for attracting the 
public. The representation of the grace or beauty of the human body through 
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it he study of the nude in painting or statuary may be appreciated in its 
proper light by the genuine lover of art, but the average spectator of an 
Annette Kellerm&n film is there for no aesthetic purpose, T am afraid. Much 
more harmful are, of course, certain 44 society ” films or 44 historical M films 
generally associated with actresses like Mae Murray or Pola Negri. Many of 
them are definitely voluptuous and the suggest iveness of a film like “ Passion ” 
•does incalculable harm to an impressionable audience. 

The popular comic films are generally not in very good taste but the 
laughter which they provoke is an innocent one and it is only a canting 
Puritan who would cavil at such mirth ns Max Linder or Charlie Chaplin 
provokes. 

0-6. The good Indian film has yet to be born. The photography is geno- 
rally weak and the light trying to the audience. But n much more serious 
defect is the dearth of great actors and interesting film-dramas. The spec- 
tator goes to the cinema to be amused or diverted, not to he educated. He 
■may like a tragedy because that too makes him forget his normal life for 
the time being and if he sheds n few tears he has the luxury of imagining 
himself a better man than be formerly was. But he is not there to acquire 
learning or culture. He means to get his money’s worth and we cannot 
'blame him if he prefers to see Charlie Chaplin in “ The Kid ” rather than 
Mr. Uai in “ The Light of Asia." — to be entranced by Valentino in 
“ The Sheikh ” rather than by Mr. Chatter jee in " Incarnation.” Moreover 
national literature and mythology would not mean the same thing for all 
Indians. The story of the Mahahharata has a charm for all Hindus and even 
though badly acted will attract a reasonable number of Hindu spectators but 
rarely a member of another community for the story as such has little to 
attract the sophisticated young man of this century. Croat actors arc not 
•made in a decade, while givat dramatists of Indian life do not yet exist. As 
a matter of fact one may doubt whether Indian life, laying as it does in most 
part', of the India a ban on the free social intercourse of the sexes, is at all 
suited for supplying the back ground for film-stories. Great tragic stories 
may be written about normal Indian life hut a picture of romantic love or 
passion in Indian life is hound to be more ludicrous than a similar story about 
west tun life. 

l’J. The amusement tax is hound to he a handicap to the exhibitor, for 
the men of the middle-class who mostly frequent the cinema can afford to 
spend only a limited sum of money every month on this amusement. The 
tax means that a part of this money instead of going to the exhibitor goos 
to the Government. 

Hi. Certainly not. The main difficulty is about actors and actresses. On 
the Indian stage there are very few actors who have had the advantages of a 
liberal education and combine genius with culture. But with the theatre it 
iJoch not. matter for the drama-lover ha.> nothing better to enjov and In* goes 
to the best of these comparatively poor shows. The cinema-lover on the other 
hand ran enjoy the acting of the greatest film-stars of America, and Kurope 
whenever he likes and the Indian film to he a serious rival to western films 
must have equally great actors; and I cannot see how this batch of actors is 
to he there unless the Indian Government chooses a number of aspiring cul- 
tured actors every year to send them to Hollywood or some such place to be 
trained in the art of film-acting. Even then we can have tolerably good 
actors but. not great actors for the young men sent for training will not have 
the natural genius of Chaplin or Fairbanks. If there is a great centre of film- 
p rod action in this country it will attract all kinds of young men a lew of 
whom may have the genius for acting. But if a hatch has to be sent abroad 
one can only choose men of apparent ability who will sotnohow jog along; one 
cannot hit upon the great actor in embryo hv interviewing him for a hour 
or so or by looking at his paper-qualifications. 

The dearth of scenario-writers is also a great obstacle. The difficulty 
about Indian life ns a back-ground for romantic films is there and I do not see 
how it can he got over. The technical art may he learnt through study of 
western methods and we have great literary men who may be induced to take 
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up this work if there is money in it. But how to have the materials for a 
sensational and thrilling love-story, — how to introduce striking situations in 
which men and women lay hare their inmost feelings at a critical point of 
their life : The cinema cannot be realistic but. it should have sufficient basis 
in reality to make the spectator willingly suspend his disbelief for the time 
being. If the story is full of glaring improbabilities, of impossible situations, 
the audience is bound to condemn it. 

24 — .‘10. Morally harmful films I have already indicated. Suggestion of 
crime through films is very rare. When in Calcutta there was an epidemic 
of robberies with the help of cars some ten years back the fault was laid at 
the door of the cinema which portrays similar scenes often enough. But 
this was perhaps going too far as the robbers who were apparently men of 
intelligence could probably devise the means out of their own brains. 

Certification of certain films as “ For Adults only ” would give them an 
undue advertisement and attract crowds to an undesirable film. 

Certain Indian films exhibited in England give a wrong picture of Indian 
society in emphasising only the backwardness and comparative barbarism of 
certain sections of Indians. 1 have in mind one missionary film in particular 
which 1 believe was being shown in England with a view to raising money 
for missions in India. 

Censorship in this country should never be too strict, for one must not 
forget that people go to the cinema to be entertained and films which are 
elevating from a moral point of view’ or even absolutely blameless can never 
be sufficiently attractive. We have to allow a considerable number of sex 
films to be exhibited, keeping in mind what exactly they are focussing interest 

Oil. 

3 b A central board would be useful in cases where there is divergence 
between different provincial boards. But a single central board will not 
probably be sufficient for the whole of India when one remembers that it is 
not the same film which is exhibited in every Province and the audience i» 
not the same all over the country. The audience in Bombay, for example, 
must be very different from what it is at Lucknow. The educational institu- 
tions ought to he adequately represented on the boards, not only from the 
point of view of the moral or immoral influence on youths but with a view 
to examining the aesthetic value of each film and see if in doubtful cases it 
should over-ride a Puritanical consideration. The cinema has an aesthetic 
importance which cannot be overlooked and may be made use of for a certain 
amount of literary education. 


Oral Evidence of Professor N. K. SIDHANTA, Professor of English, 
Lucknow University, on Wednesday, the 7th December 1927. 

Chairman : You have experience of cinemas, I suppose, both in Calcutta 
and in Lucknow? 

.4. And in England too. 

Q. When were* you in England? 

A. From the middle of 1920 up to the middle of 1923, and I have seen 
the cinemas there and here. 

Q. Do you see any appreciable difference in the standard of films shown 
there and in this country? 

A. No, none whatever, J have seen the same films here which were shown 
there. They were very popular in Cambridge and London. 

As regards what are known as sex films and criminally suggestive films, 
and films which depict sex instincts? 

A. They are absolutely the same. Some of the films though are probably 
not brought to India, I think. 

Q. Did you hear much objection in England to these films? 
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A. No, non© whatever. 

Are they not harmful to young people? 

,4. I should not think so. 

Q. Is that the public opinion in England? Does it disapprove of such 
films being shown ? 

4. I don’t think people take the trouble to regard the cinema as so very 
educative. Tt is more or less an amusement for the masses. 

Q. But would not such films be harmful? 

4. I have never heard that opinion expressed in England, at least it was 
not the opinion of an average undergraduate at Cambridge. 

<?. You are a professor of the University here. What sort of effect have 
these films on the students here? 

4. 1 don’t, think they have much effect on the students. Most of them 
go to the cinema merely to have something to talk about and pass their time. 
I don’t think the boys take such films very seriously. Out* students are 
generally about ‘20, and a number of them frequent the cinemas merely to 
spend a couple of hours in the evening and for something to talk about the 
next day. 

Q. If you think they talk about the pictures they see, then pictures show- 
ing nudity will make an impression on them. 1)<> you think it is healthy 
for the boys? 

4. T don’t think they talk about nudity. They will talk about the story 
and say that a certain part of it was interesting and a certain other part 
was not and so on. If they want to talk about nudity and such things, why 
should they think of the cinema, they can got hold of novels and other hooks. 

Q. But still you have heard just: now what the lady said? 

4. 1 do not agree with one word of what she said. For instance', when 
she >aid something about the difficulty of taking children with their parents, 
the tad; is very simple. It is not every day that parents come ic ro-s ohji" 1 - 
tionahle films. If the parents don’t like* the film, they have simply to leave 
the theatre. Moreover you certainly know something heiorehand about- the 
play you arc going to see. 

(). You think they arc over nervous? 

4. The horrors may have some sort of effect on young children, but cer- 
tainly not. on hoys and girls of Id or 14. 1 have seen, for example, young 
children being taken to circuses, and on returning home t-hev have tried to 
imitate some of the gymnastic teats seen there and met with accidents, but 
they would be very young children below, say, twelve years of age. 

Q. You don’t mind adventures being shown? And if the children see 
love scenes you have no objection to it? 

4. 1 mean children will not have the opportunity to imitate such love 
scenes. 

Q. Will they not try to create opportunities and learn the tricks? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You say the pictures are exaggerated? 

4. The realities of life exaggerate. 1 don’t say there are no objection- 
able films. 

Q. Probably you cannot say one in bow many? 

A. No. 

(). You think that what the people may object to may be confined to a 
very small percentage of the films? 

A. Yen. 

Q. You believe in the use of the cinema for supplementing the education 
given in schools and colleges? 

4. In the University it would have no place; it is all right for giving 
elementary information . 
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Q. Even scientific films? 

*4. Tf a man doing the B.Sc. course sees certain phenomena represented 
*on the film, it may make a vivid impression upon him, hut 1 don’t suppose 
it would give him anything new, because he is getting the very same thing 
in a far more intensive form in the class room. But if a man has no know- 
ledge of the subject at all, then it might be useful. 

Q. Yon think it might be useful in the school course? 

,4. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if the cinema is at all used in England as an adjunct to 
the class room? 

.1. 1 think there are education films, but 1 don’t think it is regarded there 
as a regular official adjunct. Bur sometimes cinema films are shown in class 
rooms in England. 

Q. Have you visiter] any studios in England or Germany? 

4 . No, T have not been to any studio. 

Q. Have you seen Indian films? 

A. 1 have seen “The Light of Asia ” and also quite a number of other 
Indian films like. ” Savitri,” “ Nala Dainayant i.” But I saw one film in 
England called “ India ” which 1 did not like at all. It was, 1 think, a 
missionary effort, and it gave a perverted idea of India. 

Mr. ('(Hitman : Was it Mr. Lowell Thomas? 

A. 1 forget the name. It was simply called ” India.” 

Q. You don’t remember who produced it- the language of the captions? 

A. Yes, I remember some of the captions. 

Q. Was it American or English? 

A. I believe it. was English, not American. Of course, that was a definitely 
-propaganda film and 1 don’t think it represents the average run of films 
shown about India. 

('hainmiH ; But are there many films shown about India at all? 

.4. Very few. Perhaps some incidents may he introduced or an Indian 
character introduced . 

Q. Then you are satisfied with the censorship as at present? 

.4. 1 am quite satisfied. 

And you don’t think there is any need for stricter censorship? 

1. Certainly not. 

<,>. And as regards Indian films, have you any suggestions to make as to 
how to make them more attractive? 

A. First of all the technique of these films is very had at present. We need 
good producers, good actors and actresses, and good stories also. Now all 
these require talented people, ii not geniuses. 11 we take the difficulties 
one by one, say to start with the question of actors and actresses, which is 
of course the most troublesome, we cannot hope to attract really decent women 
to take the parts of leading actresses until we have really decent men and 
producer* who have sufficient importance in public opinion to he able to con- 
trol the thing very satisfactorily. I know something about the production 
of “The Light of Asia ” and another film called “ Incarnation. ” Recently 
they produced it at Udaipur. What they tried to do was to try and induce 
respectable Indian ladies to take part in the films under proper rluiperons. 
And I believe they succeeded to a great extent and if wo can induce fairly 
cultured people or at least educated people to take ihe part of the women, 
the men actors will be more easy to get.. They will need to be trained as the 
art of the cinema in this country is absolutely in its infancy. The films I 
Lave seen, I am thinking particularly of the mythological films, are very 
ty>ad)y done. The part, of Savitri was hopeless. 

Q. That wots produced in Italy? 
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A. Was it P Not the film I saw. I think the film was called “ Savitrr 
Batyaran,” At least the parts were taken by Indians were very badly done. 
The" character of Savitri was entirely travestied. 

Q. Then what should be done to induce good people to come forward ? 

A. Well, you need proper producers. If the producers have sufficient 
importance and weight in the eyes of the people at large, who are likely 
to send their sons and daughters to be actors and actresses, then they will 
agree. Take for example the case of the amateur theatrical productions in 
Bengal. Tagore stages a number of dramas every year in aid of his institu- 
tion and he gets the very cream of society in Calcutta to take part in his 
productions. They act in public of course. There is no bar to anybody 
getting admission. Nobody has absolutely any objection to take part in these 
productions simply because they know that where Tagore is in charge of these 
things, they are bound to be properly done. T don’t expect Tagore to become 
a cinema producer, but T take him as an example of what can he done if you 
have really responsible producers. 

<?, Therefore how are we to get the producers of the type you have in 
mind ? 

A. Well, if it is a paying concern you might induce even a Tagore to 
spend some of his time on this. He is very old now. But there will he others. 

Q. You mean people of his type. You cannot get a Tagore always. Now 
the question is, it is a paying proposition for those who are in the field, iu 
Bombay for instance r 

A. But it is paying there because they have chosen people, actors and 
actresses to take these parts, in whom they have not to pay very much. It 
you get really desirable men and women, the cost of production would he 
increased and state help may he necessary. 

( , >. You think a little state help would encourage the coming in of good 
producers ? 

A. T should think so, certainly. 

Q. What sort of state help? 

A. Well, state help in the production of Indian films. I would not: have 
definitely protection agaiu>t foreign films but 1 would make if easier and 
cheaper for the Indian films to he produced hv us, sav by abolishing the duty 
on raw materials, h won't he quite so easy in the beginning to make it 
obligatory on the exhibitors to show 'Indian films but we should have that 
in view, ultimately to make it obligatory: if we should find they are not 
willing to accept these we should have to make it obligatory to accept, at; 
least a certain percentage of these films. I' n less Government i> prepared 
to do that, we won't get the producers to take up the work, and without the 
proper producers we won’t, have the actors nor the technique. Kverv- 
th ing depends on the producers. And the expense. Take the production 
“ Ben Hut ” which is one of the most expensive productions of recent years. 
They had to take all their actors to Italy and wander about from one place 
to another. This method may hr necessary for producing a really good film 
here. ()1 course, I don’t think that films based on contemporary social life 
can he successful in India. That I have indicated in my note. I think we 
shall have to go hack to the past. But to get tin* historical or mythological 
setting it may ho necessary to take them all over the country, wherever the 
proper background might ho. That, moans expense. 

Q. And you think Government should come forward to help in a way? 

A. Certainly. 

I suppose you advocate cheap loans to producers P 

A. Yes, loans on nominal interest, and helping them to send really good 
people abroad to learn proper technique. Give thorn scholarships so that 
they may learn the technique and come and work with the producers not 
drift away. ’ , 

Q. What about the scenario writers and story writers? 
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.4. Well, I don’t think we entirely lack talent in this country. Of course, 
there again I must repeat what I have already said, that stories based on 
contemporary life in India are bound to he uninteresting. We must have 
.some sort of romance and sentiment introduced into contemporary films. 
It will not do to represent the average humdrum life of India. And we 
cannot introduce romance and sentiment without being untrue to Indian 
.life, so we would have to depend upon the past. What we need is, of course 
good historical novels or good historical dramas. Not wedded to historical 
accuracy at all. I should not he misunderstood there. I don’t think that in 
n historical novel accuracy is all-important. What is mainly important is 
that no gross improbabilities or inaccuracies should creep in and it should 
present, at least in its general outlines, a fairly adequate idea of the period 
which is represented. I am thinking, of course, mainly of English historical 
novels nn t.1 dramas in which historical accuracy is not insisted on and the 
appeal of these books is not lessened thereby, nor their utility. Take Scott for 
■example. His novels are not historically impeccable. Some of them very 
much the contrary. Yet one cannot impugn their value as literature for that 
reason . 

<). Do you think that for producing such films as you have in mind, any 
Government action is needed? 

A. In the beginning it may be. For the producer will always cut down 
his expenses and anything tolerable which is not absolutely trash ho would 
accept, rejecting perhaps hotter and more conscientious work — better T mean 
from a literary point of view — simply because it is not quite so cheap. Gov- 
ernment help therefore might be of value. 

Q. You mean some sort of guarantee that the cost would be met by them? 

A. Yes, help in that direction. 1 would not, of course, have a state bureau 
for producing scenarios. That is not what 1 mean. 

< t K Some central body that scenario writers might indent upon? 

I mean for encouraging the production of good historical dramas and 
novels, not for writing history. Of that we have plenty. So many books of 
history are being written every day. 

Q. Not about ancient India? 

.4. Quite a number on that also. Rome in the ordinary text book sort of 
ways and some, even in the shape of scholarly hooks. We have every year a 
number of scholarly bonks published on Ancient India. That is the held which 
seems to attract the research worker most. Blit we have very few good 
historical novels or dramas. 

Q. You have given us such a good statement that T don’t think there is 
much to ask. 

Mr. Green : I am very interested in your written statement. 1 think you 
did yourself an injustice when you said it was scrappy. And I have not 
much to ask you. You refer several times to the fact that romance in the 
western sense is not prevalent in home life in India, and you seem to think 
that such romance is inevitable to make a good film. I do not know if I 
am representing you correctly? 

A. Well, the word “ romance ” is an ambiguous one there. 

Q. I am thinking actually of love? 

A. Yes, love and the sentiment of love, — J would not go so far as to say 
“ passion ” exactly. The sentiment of love is very necessary in the sort of 
novel which should make for a good film. I know, of course, thousands of 
good novels in which love does not play a prominent part, but the art of the 
cinema, as 1 have tried to indicate, is not exactly the art of the ordinary 
drama. The absence of speech does a Jot to make it exaggerated in form, 
to lead to over-acting and it is far easier to bring out the feelings of love 
and make that interesting than to make other sentiments of the heart equally 
interesting. 

(>. I rather think that you almost take up the position of the American 
producer who said it was no use making a film of Mount Everest unless you 
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introduce a love interest! But don’t you think it is possible in India for 
Indian films to be produced with the love interest, if there is any at all, in 
a very subordinate part? 

.4. But T am taking it as a business proposition. We should have to think 
of attracting the public. 

Q. Do you think that the love interest is necessary to attract the Indian 
public ? 

.4. Well, I should think so. I should say it is more necessary to attract 
the Indian public because after all why do we read romance? — because it given 
us something which we do not get in actual life. 

Q. That then. I take it, is why you say “ Jn India most Indian youths 
have to be contented with its vicarious experience.” 

.4.. That is exactly so. 

Q. I put this to you — do you personally think there is any harm in this 
rather novel idea being made very vivid in India? 

A. You mean the attraction between men and women? 

Q. Many Indian gentlemen told ns that love is a thing not to be encour- 
aged: at any rate that love before marriage should be definitely avoided. 

.4. Oh, I would not agree with those gentlemen certainly. 

Q . Well, those gentlemen certainly think that the western film as shown, 
is bringing a perverted taste into India? 

.4. Well, then, they would have to object to so many western things that 
have been introduced, including mills and industrial concerns and so much of 
the benefits derived from western civilisation. 

Q. I know a very orthodox gentleman wlio is greatly in favour of mills 
hut who does not approve of films? 

A. They are simply trying to look backward. 

Q. Your point is that it is impossible to stop the clock? 

.1. That is certainly my idea and all that we can do is to see that we 
get a fairly good type of romance which it is possible to screen, and stop the 
.reading of pornographic novels. 

Q. You think that if they do not get this, they would find something else? 

4. Exactly, because there is not the same censorship on the novel, and 
I don’t think because it is shown on the screen it will have a worse effect — ■ 
it will just make it more vivid. But for the young men whom I have in 
mind, men of 20, it doesn’t much matter. J think things revolved in the 
imagination can be far more baneful. 

y. I was very interested in your reply to question No. 15. 

A. I dashed off the thing very hurriedly so 1 don’t know if I have contra- 
dicted myself. 

Q. The point 1 was referring to is the difficulty of getting actors. You 
don’t see how* you can get over the difficulty unless the Indian Government 
chooses to send them to Hollywood or if there is a great centre in this 
country ? 

.4. Those are the tw 7 o alternatives. 

Q. Now it is possible that we may recommend that the Government in 
this country should start a studio for making not commercial films, but films 
for health propaganda, education, agriculture and such like public utility 
films. The various local governments are already spending a considerable 
amount of money in the different departments that are turning out rather 
amateurish work. 

A. I have seen such work here, — some of the propaganda wrork; publio 
utility films, relating to cholera, malaria and so on. 

Q. Are they good? 

.4. Well, they are good for the audience for whom they are intended — ■ 
Absolutely illiterate people. As films they are bad. 


II 


Q 



i)o you think that they are good enough for those people who saw 
the films or would better technique have a greater effect? 

A. Well, they were interested all right. But a better film would certainly 
attract more. 

Q. Hut it a central studio did prove to he feasible!" 

A . Wouldn’t there he difficulty about producing films which would he suit- 
able for all parts of India ? 

Q. Very little difficulty. You can produce almost anything in the studio-— 
the Grand China I of Venice w a> produced in the studio. But assume again 
that thi,> is feasible, that either local provincial idiosyncrasies can be satisfied 
i?i the .studio or the camera men can go to the different parts of India, ! 
take it you would like to see a central studio of that nature, because it might 
lead to a great improvement in technique both among actors and among 
producers ? 

A. On the other hand, if we mean it mainly for these illiterate people, 
there are certain superficial features of these films which might he lacking 
in the higher class of films produced in the central studio. What I mean is 
the central studio will be dependent. 1 take it. practically always on the same 
batch of actors and actresse*. They won’t have different batches of Bengalis 
and Madrasis. 

ty. Oh, 1 think they would. 

A. They would have different hatches of actors to produce films for the 
different provinces? Jf that U *o. the objection would he obviated to a great 
extent. For to appeal to the illiterate it is very necessary that they should 
see actors and actresses <»i the province that they know. Without that I 
don't think it would have any appeal for them at all. 

(J. I quite agree with you. But there again, assuming we get over that, 
wouldn't such a studio produce exactly what you suggest hen*, a great centre 
of film industry in this oouutrx and thereby attract all kinds of young men. 
some of whom may have a genius for acting!" 

.1. Well, you know the art of acting in the amusement films is really differ- 
ent from the art. of acting in the educational films and I would not think 
that the people who would la* very hclphit in the professional cinema would 
learn quite so much from this studio. Cameramen might learn or the produ- 
cer might learn certain thing*, hut tin* actor himself will not perhaps get 
sufficient coachi ng. 

Q. An American expert told its that acting hardly mattered at all. Ji is 
only the face that counts. 

.1. That is what they say it you have got a film face. 

Q. And I don’t quite >ee why a man who can act a difficult part cannot 

uet the simple part required in a propaganda filmy 

A. The propaganda film would not need >*» much play of emotions. It 
will he more a matter of fact and the movements and changing expressions 
and the art of feeling. a> a matter of fact, that lias got to be learned. ] lake 
it tills art of acting ha- to be learned in the same way as the art of literature 
has to be learned. 

Q- It hardly applies t.o the cinema, we have been tohl by experts. Because 

you have u short scene you tell the actor or the actress exactly what i« 

wanted — just the right expression. It is not like a stage play where they 

have to he on the stage for an hour or h:Wi an hour at a time!" 

A, Then whal sort ot help would they get by going to the studio!" 

Q- The studio would attract a certain amount of actors and actresses’" 

A. Oh. certainly — and there you would have a nucleus. In that way it 
would be of immense help. 

V- gradually tho>e people who had received some sort of training 

^ittght go out and disperse and take up professional work!" 

A. Quite. 

Q. That is a thing you would like to .^e? 
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,1. Yes. 

(■oloiul Cnurfortl ; 2 n connection with what you said about the standard 
of films shown in the west and the standard of films shown in the oast, 1 have 
seen both in both countries. Big films are shown of course in all countries. 
What I would like to get. at is the quality of the smaller films. Did you soo 
any second rate films Y 1 have' not myself. I am trying to find out?' 

,4. What do you mean by smaller films. 

<>. Well, the cheaply-made films* 

4. Well, I don’t think 1 have seen cheaply-made films. One has such a 
wide choice in England and one can always go to the best known films. 

if. Yes, that type of film goes out to both places. They fill up their 
programmes. They till one programme for a week with a good film and then 
for three or four weeks they show trash. I was wondering whether there was 
any difference in the standard of trash shown in England and the standard of 
i rash >hown here* 

4. Well. I think it is mostly films of the better type which come out here. 
The films which have been earmarked as star films. 

(J, Well, T am definitely under the impression that the market out hero 
is not very remunerative and that you can only make a commercial proposi- 
tion of it by buying cheap films— very much what they call in America * old 
junk,’ You have no evidence of the fact? 

1. No, I have not. 

if. Now. J was interested in your question on films of Indian life. Am f 
to understand that there are no incident.*' iu the ordinary everyday life of the 
Indian that hate anything dramatic in them* 

4. I lone not said there is none, hut still there is much less of material 
than you would get. from the ordinary life in the west. 
if. It is rather a monotonous type of life!* 

.1. Oh yes. the struggle for life is much harder ami wo have far less of a 
chance for social amenities. 

if. Mr. Green took you up on the question of actors abroad — sending them 
abroad. There is some difficulty 1 think in getting men trained at Holly- 
woikI. At least, I imagine, there would he* 

A. 1 know of Indians who have been U> Hollywood. 
if. Yes. in certain proportions !* 

4. if you send them in crowds there might be difficulty, but you could 
send them to Germany. 

if. Germany apparently, so lar as 1 can understand, from Lhe photographic 
point of view is probably the best* 

4. That is what I have heard too. 

<f. And you would prefer a training ground in India to going abroad Y 
A. Well, I wonder what form that can take in India. Of course, for edu- 
cational films ii may be all right. 

if. 'Well, that is the sort of idea I have got. If all flic local Governments 
combine and they find that they have enough finances for a first-class abso- 
lutely up-to-date studio with all the up-to-date machinery, the scenario men, 
the cameramen, the scientific department for development and all that? 

A. Where would you get the men to man such a studio? You would pro 
babiy have to import your teachers just as the other departments do. it 
would mean enormous expense, wouldn't it r 

if. Well, that of course is a question we would have to go into, 

A. From what 1 have heard a cameraman would cost about Its. 2,000 a 
month — I should sav even more, a first class man. 

if. An absolutely tip-top man would cost about fL.AtJ a week * 

A. ^os, fN. -TOOO or R>. 4,000 a month. That means an enormous expense* 
if we have to equip a really first class studio with men of that type starting 
from the producer and the cameraman ... 
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Q. I would not suggest this unless you find the money already being spent 
meets the ex]>enditure. 

A. I think the other way of sending our men to Germany or America 
would be more valuable because our young tnen would not only have seen 
he art of acting but would have seen those countries and would have known 
lie relation of social life to the cinema, and if the social life there is repre- 
sented in an exaggerated way. They will come back with a better outlook 
nd they will be better equipped than by just studying technique in the 
itudio. T would prefer the former method to the latter though there are 
difficulties in the way. There is not very much to learn so far as the art of 
acting itself goes. 

Q. That apparently lies in the hands of the director? 

A. Tt is the director who has to be sent abroad mainly. Those are the 
more important people. 

Q. Apparently culture is not necessarily required to be a film star? 

A. T should say it is necessary where a good historical film has to be 
represented and that is what 1 have in my mind. 

Q. But you want culture in the direction and scenario writing and in 
production and not so much, possibly, in acting? 

A. T have done some acting, only in amateur dramas, and probably cinema 
acting is something different. When you have to stage a historical play you 
have to know a good deal about the life of the period which is sought to be 
represented, — -quite a good deal. Cinema acting may be different. 

Chairman : Of course, you have to speak there, hut in cinema you do not. 

Mr. a rrni : You have got to do just as the director tells you to. 

Colonel Crawford : 1 notice in your replies to Mr. Green you laid some 
emphasis on the necessity of films for each province being acted by indivi- 
duals of the province? 

A. 1 had in mind the illiterate classes. That is not necessary for the 
cultured audiences; they can quite well understand the differences of setting 
and all that. 

Q. It has struck me that the film industry in India is faced with a good 
deal of limitation. Jt has got a limited market, there are only 350 odd 
cinemas, ft is limited because of communal feelings which cut out. a good 
deal of available films, and it has also possibly got the provincial limitation 
of lm.a I likes and dislikes? 

A. That only when you take into consideration the illiterate people who 
at present do not frequent the cinema, at least so far as my experience goes. 
So far as my experience goes, I think if you put down 10 per cent, of the 
audience as illiterate even that is too much. 

Q. Then you say we need not be frightened of that? 

A . 1 am not frightened of that so far as it concerns the cinema as a 
source of amusement as it is run now. What f was thinking of was the 
educational film meant for the illiterate people. 

(>. I notice in your written statement, which I also found very interesting, 
you do rather object to films of the type in which Annette Kellerman or Mae 
Murray or Pol a Negri figures. 

.1. Certain scenes in them may be endorsed, that is what I meant there. 

Q. You are inclined to think that our censorship is a little lax in certain 
directions ? 

A. Diving scenes in which Annette Kellerman is constantly indulging 
might be endorsed. Of course, it is always diving that she wants to show. 

Mr. Neogy : Are you prepared to accept the statement that the average 
cinema pictures shown in this country which come mostly from America do 
not correctly portray life in the west ? 

.4. I must confess I do not know anything about American life. 

Q, From what you have seen in England can you say? 
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A. It does not represent the best of that life certainly. It represents 
what I take to be a good part of average life, the life of the lower middle 
classes say. 

Q. What percentage of the people for instance in England? 

A. I was thinking of the romantic . . . 

Chairman: Passionate love making, scenes of luxury, drinking bouts . . ? 

A, In passionate love making there must always be exaggeration. There 
are night clubs and there are cabarets, and so far as the picture of cabaret* 
goes, I think the actual cabaret is as bad as the picture. It is not every 
one who can go to the cabaret . . . 

Q. They lead that life? 

A, Yes. 

Mr. Green : ^The lower middle classes go to the cabarets frequently? 

A. I did not mean that. I did not catch Mr. Neogy’s question then. 

Colonel Crawford : Does even the average person go to the cabarets? 

.1. It is a fairly expensive thing. When I was in London the cabaret was 
just corning into fashion. I had been to a cabaret in Paris and it was quite 
an expensive business. 

Mr. Green : It is a luxury? 

A. Yes. Tt is not every one who can afford it. 

Mr. Neogy : You do not find cabarets in every picture in India? 

A. Very, very rarely. 

Q. And similarly pictures of the underworld — are they also very common, 
or are they rare in India? 

A. Common I should say. They do occur sometimes. 

Q. So that taking the average, do you think that the pictures shown in 
India misrepresent life in the west? 

A. That is a very general question. Wha't do you mean by life in the 
Tvest ? 

Chairman : I will put it to you this way. The complaint is that people 
seeing these pictures gather the impression that the average westerner leads 
such a life. 

A . If it were the illiterate classes frequenting the cinema they might 
gather the impression ; but I do not think the audience which frequent the 
cinema — the audience of college students, that probably is the minimum level 
to which 1 would put down the audience — I do not think they would make 
this mistake. The illiterate people do not follow the story even. 

Q . The point is it may represent actual life for certain people, 

Mr. Neogy : What effect can these pictures have upon the illiterate people 
for instance? 

A. You mean American pictures? 

Q. Yes. 

A. It would have no effect on them because they would not be able to 
follow the story. It is the worst that can happen. 

Chairman : Nor can they afford to see it? 

A. No. I do not think it has any effect on them. 

Mr. Neogy : What do you think of the quality of the pictures that are 
shown at the present moment in India? Ts the quality getting better or 
worse? You were absent from India for a few years. Have you noticed 
any difference in the quality of pictures since coming back? 

A. Acting I think has improved. As a matter of fact, Mr. Green has 
given me a new light . . 

Q. I am confining myself to one particular aspect, has the moral tone 
improved ? 

A. I should not say it is improving and I would not go so far as to say 
it is going down. Pre-war life in Europe was certainly not the same as life 
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in Europe at the present day, and tavte> have gone down some people sav, 
twt 1 am not prepared to say that. 1 am prepared to say it is changing and 
probably that change is reflected in the cinema to a certain extent. 

if. But there is no remarkable changer 

A. Well, certainly we have a greater variety of films. I am thinking oi 
the days when there was only one picture house in Calcutta. In those days 
we could not have so many films brought out. Now-a-days 1 do not know 
Exactly how many picture houses there are in Calcutta, there are certainly 
10 of these picture theatres. Naturally we have a much greater variety; 
a good many more films come out now. Whereas formerly they could afford 
only dramatisations of very famous novels which would attract people 
immediately, now they can bring out films of many different types, serials, the 
so-called social films, adventure films such as those of Douglas Fairbanks, and 
so on. 

if. You have stated the cinema keeps young men away from harm? 

A. I think reading a bad book and revolving that in the mind is far more 
harmful than seeing the scenes which have been censored first and then 
allowed to be presented on the screen. 

if. In view of the fact that the cinemas are at the present moment mostly 
located in towns, don’t you think that there are far other opportunities for 
people to go astray than the cinema? 

.1. Certainly. 

if. And that it is possible to exaggerate the evils . . ? 

A. Too many, as a matter of fact, T should say. Even with a residential 
university we feel that. 

if. And if Government are at all anxious to improve our morals there are 
other directions to which they could usefully turn their attention? 

A. Perhaps. It is for the Members of the Legislative Assembly to point 
out. 

if. It has been said that there is a possibility of our having a very good 
market in foreign countries for Indian produced films, in England for in- 
stance. What do you think of that? Have you seen any Indian film in 
England ? 

.4. The only one, as J have told you, is that “ India.” “The Light of 
Asia ” 1 saw in this country. 

i'ttloht 7 C nncftn'il ; What, is y»>nr opinion ol “The Light oi Asia 
A. It is not quite so well done as it might be. Of course. I have some 
special knowledge of that period and that always does a good deal of harm to 
the enjoyment of a historical film. I seemed to find inaccuracies in a good 
many instances, and that probably militated against my enjoyment of that 
film, whereas 1 think other men would have enjoyed it much more. T think 
it is the best Indian film 1 have seen so far. the best film produced in India 
representing Indian life. 

(f. Have you seen any Indian dramatic performances in England? 

.1. 1 saw one called “ The Goddess.” 

if. Was it appreciated by the English audience there? 

A. I think a very small handful of Englishmen attended it. 

Q And judging from that do you think that there would be any great 
chance of Indian pictures finding a market abroad? 

A. I should not think so. Jf we produce films, it is to Tndia we must 
look for o market. 

Q- f do not; know whether you have made that .statement already. You 
have not heard any complaint in England from any Englishman that the 
films shown there misrepresent their life? 

A- I tojd the President just now. The average Cambridge graduate never 
juiMle that compliant to me. 
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Q. And the pictures shown there have. of course, heen passed by the Hoard 
of CenoorR there ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And would you have a different standard set up for India, or would 
you a<«ept the certificate given by the British Board of Censors? 

.4. So tar as moral tone goes. I should say that a universal standard i- 
far better. 

Q. You would not have a different standard set up for India at all having 
regard to the differences between the east and the west ? 

A. t do not: think that if is necessary. 

itiv. (*rwn : tfrhat would you do in the case of a film that has been passed 
by the English Board, which raises a communal questions? 

A. I said only moral tone. 1 would not abolish the Censorship Board in 
India at all. It would Ik* necessary and l think provincial hoards too. 

Air. Army;/ : So far as misrepresentation of the west goes, would yon sup- 
port the idea of India accepting the certificate of the English Board as a 
guarantee that there is no misrepresentation of the western life? 

.4. I should certainly do so. 

Q- And that there is no necessity for further censorship, except for the 
purpose of finding out whether there is any local objection on the ground of 
communal differences or something of that kind? 

.4. There will always he some local circumstances which would have to he 
considered. 

Q- ‘*' l< > I he work <>t the Board ot Censors in India will he considerably light- 
ened from that point of view? 

A. l)oe> not the Hoard of Censors here accept the British certificate? 
Thev do not recognise that at all 0 

Q They e xamine every film on their own. 

A. I think the work might he lightened to a great extent. 

t'huu man ; It we accepted the British certificate? 

A. That is a very responsible Hoard -o tar as 1 know, and if they pass a 
certain thing as unobjectionable I nun the moral point of view . 

Mr. SriHjtj: The British Board consists of -I or 4 members, verv respon- 
sible men? 

A. I know Mr. T. I*. O'Connor is the Chairman of that Board. 

V- And here primary inspection is done by a subordinate officer who is 
i»aid a sum of R.s. 300 or Its. -Wo or Bs. ~>00 a month, and if he sees any 
objection then he reports to the Board and then only the members of the 
Board see any film. Don’t you think that the care they take in England 
about these films is far greater than the care which is taken here, and from 
that point of view . . ? 

A- 1 have not very much knowledge how censorship is carried on there, 
whether it is very thorough or not. I simply know that the composition o! 
the Board is very good and respectable. 

V- And as a matter ot fact, probably you would ask tin* Government of 
India to accept that standard for the pictures which have been passed by the 
British Board of Censors there without submitting them to any further 
examination here? 

A. From the moral standpoint. 

V Leaving the local authorities to raise any objection if thev thought, it 
necessary on local grounds? 

.1. Of course. l>«*ing a schoolmaster I am perhaps more puritanical than 
others. 

(*/ Hiinmm: J do not see any signs of that. 

A. Probably j would have the same objection even if thev were passed 
through the Board here. I think that the certificate Of the British Board 
ought to he good enough for India. 
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Colonel Crawford : Would you insist on all films coming to India passing 
through the British Board of Censors in England ? Some oorae direct. 

A. Those will have to be censored. 

Mr. Neogy ; 1 am confining myself to the case of those films that have 
as a matter of fact been passed by the British Board. 


"Oral Evidence of Dr. ZIAUDDIN AHMAD, C.I.E., Pro-Ylce-CJhanr 
oellor, Aligarh University, on Thursday, the 8th December 1927. 

Chairman: You have seen our questionnaiie. 

A . Yes. I am not an authority on all these questions of course. 

Q . We want your assistance on the points raised in Questions 14 and 
24, and I don’t know if you can give us any assistance on the Indian film 
industry 

A. Except No. 2. I have only this to say from my personal knowledge 
that the cinema is getting more popular than theatres. The theatre used 
to be very popular but now the cinema is coming in very rapidly and people 
like to see a cinema in preference to the theatre. There are probably two 
reasons for this. The first is that the cinema is more varied. The second 
is that the cinema finishes early whereas our theatre's go on till two or three 
in the morning. 

Q. Moreover you get into touch with the rest of the world hv means of 
the cinema? 

.4. That is another thing. Then as regards 0 ( b ) there is just a little 
thing 1 would like to say, that taking the educated classes the kind of film 
which will appeal to them will be good specimens <*{ sports and games, 
such as wrestling; or the illustration of a well-known drama; these are the 
things which will appeal to educated people. The kind of thing which will 
appeal to illiterate people will be fables, well-known Indian fables. These 
fables illustrated by means of the cinema will appeal to the uneducated 
more than any other thing. 

Q. Do you see any objection to mythological films being encouraged? I 
Avill tell you why 1 ask you this question. There was a young man in 
Peshawar who considered it. would be offensive to Muhammadans. 

A. We have such a school of thought but they are in a microscopic 
minority who object to pictures of any kind. They would not have any 
pictures in their rooms and they would not- say their prayers with a rupee 
in their pocket because there is a picture of the King on the rupee; but they 
are a very negligible minority. In most cases it would not offend. For 
example, we have got a cinema in our university, a cinema of our own to 
show* pictures. 

Q. What use do you make of it? 

.1. Well, we cannot get good films but we purchased the apparatus; we 
have electric power in our university but the trouble is we don’t get good 
films. 

Onioned Crawford: Have you a budget grant for the hiring of pictures? 

A. No, we have not got that, but I wrote to several persons to get these 
films from some other miscellaneous expenses but we could not get good 
films. 

Chair man : Yon want good educational films? 

.1. ^es. We get other things but we don’t like them. 

Q. Do you know- that there is a firm in Lahore, Tatel & Bone, which 
publishes such educational films. 

A. I know, hut I haven’t seen their films. 
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Q. Weil, we saw some, they were particularly good and 1 wonder they 
*re not known more widely. 

A. They don’t, advertise. I have been communicating with certain firms 
in Germany and America to get these films. But coming to the educational 
side, I find by experience that you can illustrate a subject by means of these 
films I think more vividly and in a better manner than you can by means 
of simple lectures. I will give you ail illustration. The Railway Board some- 
time ago put up a film on agriculture. By looking at this one was impressed 
more strongly than can be done by means of illustrations. Even in the ease 
of villagers, if you show them these things by means of films they will bo 
more impressed than they would by means of agricultural demonstrations. 

Q. Some doubt was expressed by the Inspector of Schools here as to the 
use of films in purely educational work; he thought the magic lantern might, 
perhaps serve* better. 

A. I will give you a very good illustration. Take the case of astronomy. 
In astronomy you cannot get films showing the motion of the stars and so 
on. I gave lectures to general students and the public who know nothing 
about mathematics or the. higher theories by means of the magic, lantern; 
but I found by experience — now I have got certain films by which 1 can 
illustrate the whole of the solar system by rotation, and f found that that 
appeals more than the stationary picture: a moving picture always appeals 
more, that only natural it appeals to young people and others more 
effectively than a stationary picture. Of course there are certain things you 
cannot show by means of the magic lantern, but wherever it can be shown , 
in my opinion it ought to be shown. Take the case of geography. Tf you 
could illustrate by means of the cinema such geographical phenomena as 
volcanoes, the hovs would understand it much better than by any other 
means. Even as regards history, if some, of these battles could be shown 
by means of tin* cinema — if it were possible — then that would appeal to the 
young mind more effectively than anything else. 

Q. For instance, the battles of Alexander the Great, which could he very 
well illustrated by such means? So you think the use of the film for educa- 
tional purposes will be a great advantage? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Both in colleges and schools and also for the general public. 

A. Yes. And then you could get most of the schools together and have 
some general lectures. A big institution like ours can afford to huv appa- 
ratus but smaller institutions cannot. 

Q. You think there must be An agency to distribute films to educational 
institutions and public utility propaganda organisations? 

A. Yes, and I flunk it ought to be done by the Education "Department. 
That is the work of the Education Department and in iny opinion they ought 
to have a special grant for this purpose in their budget, to purchase films and 
to distribute them among various schools. T also have in mind a kind of 
travelling agency going about, showing films, because every school cannot afford 
to buy their own films. 

Q. A lorry or bus carrying the films and showing them at different schools? 

A. Yes, which we could show without the use of power because in some 
places there is no power available. Bv means of rotating bands you could 
generate electricity for this purpose. 

<?, T suppose it also involves the production of Indian films for educational 
purposes ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think there should be a studio run by the Government for that 
purpose ? 

A. The present agency for producing and also advertising is not strong 
enough, so I think the Government ought to encourage these things, and 
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tht way they tan easily assist it is by giving grants to special companies or 
special individuals on very easy terms, either without interest* or at a nominal 
interest, so that they may pay it baok after some time. 

0. There are two ways of doing it, which would you prefer? Whether it 
would be wise for Government to start a studio themselves in which thebe 
things could he produced, or whether they should call upon existing pro- 
ducing agencies to produce films, the Government paying them some amount, 
subsidising them? 

A. 1 think that in provinces where the industry already exists, they 
ruay be given grants, but in provinces w here there is no such industry, the 
( »r>vemrMt*nt might start a kind of pioneer industry and a studio of its own 
and then hand it over to private individuals in working order, because you 
cannot expect- the people to put their capital into .*m enterprise whore the 
results are doubtful. 

Q. But. it- won’t* be a commercial proposition? 

*4. Not for some time. This will not be so, however, if, as 1 suggest, the 
Government. starts a pioneer industry and then hand* it over to private 
individuals to run. 

Q. Of course the advantage of such a procedure is that, the Government 
will he aide to import experts who can he availed of by private agencies 
akn . 

A, Actors and so on are not usually available and the resources required 
to staid with will be very very great, beyond the means of private indivi- 
duals. 

Q. You would prefer therefore a Government studio as a pioneering model? 

A. ^es, and then Government could hand ii over to private individuals 
inter on. 

If. Now there is another aspect to the question. There arc various Go- 
vernments, more than 9 provincial Governments, and the work of educa- 
tional films will he duplicated if each province sets up its own agenev. 
What do u>u .say to the idea that ail provinces should pool their resources 
together so that they might have n good central studio in common! 

.1. I :mi rather in favour oi having it done by the Central Government 
instead of bv Provincial Governments because the Central Government will 
be able to advertise more effectively than Provincial Governments and, as 
you said yourself. Sir, the cost of duplication will be avoided because mu 
can reproduce as many as you like. 

Q. The objection taken to that is that pvo\ inciaJ peculiarities will not be 
brought- out by such a studio. 1 don't know- why, but still this suggestion 
has been made. For instance it is said, taking an agricultural him. that 

the l . IV would prefer rather to see on the film men working in the field 

in their own stylo of dress and everything, rather than a dbubassi being 
shown on the film; it would appeal to them more. 

.1. Of course first of all we shall start, it on ail All .India basis, then 
as soon as it becomes n going concern the provinces will take it up later. 
Ml the provinces, arc not likely to take it up immediately, because fhev 
do not realise the advantages and the Councils will not accept, a proposition 
of this kind, but if it is started by the Central Government, then the pro- 
vinces will come to realise itv value and gradually establish their own con- 

icerj'.s. 

V- At any rate for distributing foreign educational films and tor the 
purposes <>t a central exchange, the (Yntral Government would be letter 
qualified? 

A. That is my opinion. 

Sax For instance you get some good films from Germany or America, 

^ Government can get them and distribute them to various pro- 

' ; t hey can act- as a co-ordinating agency? 
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A- Yes, that ia my opinion , and the Central Government he« fjot plenty 
of funds. Lest year they put down 96 lakhs for MroceMaftfrouK items mil 
of the savings from their ©durational grant#. They could easily give 10 or 
15 lakhs for this purpose. This saving of 95 lakhs in the Education budget 
the Government of India wanted to spend on excavation wad the Aseembly 
objected to it. 

Sir Hanxm Jajfer: You are on the legislature of this province: wonM you 
feupport a thing like this in your council? 

A. I would not Kupjiort it straight off, but if I see the thing is a working 
concern and has good prospects 2 years late)', 1 would certainly Bupport it. 
There is little chance of its beiug carried now , but when people realise that 
they want some provincial peculiarities to be put in, then they 'will come 
forward . 

Chairman: Have you seen ally Indian films? 

.4. 1 have seen several films hut 1 cannot say whether they were Indiah. 

Q. You think the Indian film industry- should be encouraged? 

A. I am strongly of that opinion because we require to illustrate cur own 
flora and fauna and various habits v>i the people. Then we want to etwd 
our own films outside India to illustrate Indian ways abroad, specially to 
the countries of the i British Empire. That is question No. 22 in which I 
am very interested. That is. there ought to be some kind of exchange 
of films between different parts of the British Empire so that, we may know 
each other's conditions more intimately than we do at present. 

Q. But I suppose you have heart! — they say Indian films so far produced 
are not of such a quality as to appeal to other countries. 

.1. Of course just at present, but I think with these improved method* 
which you would suggest things should improve. 

Q. Do you think Indian topics will appeal at all to Western audiences? 

.1. I think they rather like to look into these things. They would of 
course be sick if for • lie whole of one evening they say nothing but Indian 
films, but for part of the time T think they would like b> see Indian films. 

Q. You mean a certain proportion? 

.4. Yes. It say, ]H minutes, are devote** I each night to the showing ol 
Indian films, 1 think it will be appreciated. 

Q. Were you in England when “ The Eight of Asia ’* was shown there? 

A. I was in England in 1024 last time. 

Q. I believe it was shown after that. 

.1. Particular films may ?mt appeal: different persons iike different- kinds 
of things. 

Q. luff 1 mean you cannot now expect to find a mark, t in Western 
countries for Indian films. n«»t yet. till your industry has been placed on * 
very firm basis? 

A. Bui if you produce films under Government management and put Hem 
into the market at cheap vnir< to begin with, people, would take them. 

Q. If is worth trial? 

I. Yes , i» is worth Trial . Take the case of South Africa and India. 
From w hat 1 have heard, it was the Deputation that, brought about- belt t 
relations between the two countries much more than could be done by 
correspondence. T think if we show these films and show the really' good 
side of our life in South Africa a good part of the prejudice which at present 
exists will disappear. 

Q. You think there should bo a reciprocal arrangement between tbe different 
part# of tbe British Empire? 

4. Yes. 

Q. An interchange of films? 

4. !fc»s. If T may he allowed to give a little example, you can remov* a 
good deal of prejudice by means of such films. I was in Paris and I saw 
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one film there in which they attempted to remove colour prejudice from 
the minds of Parisians. In that film there was a man with an oven and in 
that oven he was just making boys and girls to put them in nurseries and they 
were all for sale; and he charged for the dark coloured ones double as much 
as he charged for the white ones, which lie explained by saying that much 
more fuel was needed to make the dark coloured ones. That was an attempt 
to remove colour prejudice. If you can only show the good side of each 
part of the Empire to the other parte, then these strained relations which 
at present exist will disappear. 

Q. Care however will have to be taken as to the nature of these lilms. 
You cannot show the miserable life in your villages? 

A. Some people have also told me that in South Africa they have no true 
idea of Indian life. They know nothing about Indian life except the cooly 
labour which they have there and if the good side is shown to them they 
will probably change their opinion about India. 

Q . And for that a reciprocal arrangement is needed between the Govern- 
ments ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. The trade cannot do it? 

A. The trade only look at things from the point of view of pounds, 
shillings and pence. They do not consider general utility. 

Q. Except on a basis of such reciprocity arrangement? 

A. 1 do not know' but 1 was told there is, 1 think, in England a kind 
of British Empire Producing Company producing films to illustrate various 
parts of the British Empire. 1 have not seen it myself — I was only told 
about it. 

Q. Now as regards question No. 22. do you think, apart from any such 
reciprocal arrangement, that we should participate in the policy of giving 
distinct preference to Empire goods? 

A. On account of our political situation we come more in contact with 
the habits and life of people in other parts of the British Empire than we 
do with Germans or Russians and so on ; and therefore it is more desirable 
and people will appreciate it better l>ecause they have heard something about 
them and they will enjoy the films. 

Q. But. are you prepared to give preference to Empire goods produced 
in Britain, Canada, Africa or Australia merely because they are Empire films 
without a reciprocal arrangement? 

A. That is. whether they purchase from us? 

Q. Supposing no question arises of their being British Empire films, do 
you want to give differential treatment as a matter of policy apart from a 
reciprocal arrangement? T can of course understand an exchange of films; 
but. this is not a question of exchange. Supposing, to take an illustration, 
you put a 15 per cent, duty on all films, but in the case of Empire films 
you reduce it to 10 per cent. — would you advocate such a policy without its 
giving you any advantage? 

A. In the cawe of educational films that is a thing I would take from 
any country because w r e want the best, but leaving these educational films, 
if you want to illustrate the life and habits or scenery of the country, then 
I would rather prefer to have the scenery and people of countries of the 
British Empire and give them preferential treatment in every' possible manner. 

<?. Although it may not be advantageous to the Tndian film industry? 

4. T thought it would be advantageous to both, and the reason is that 
'in our courses everywhere, in history, for example, when we go outside 
India, ths next step is the British Empire and the next step to that in 
the history of the world. So I would rather like to have British Empire 
£filnps illustrated in some shape or another. 
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Q • But- the point stressed against it, which 1 want you to realise and 
on which I want vour opinion, is this. So far as films go, they are all 
foreign films whether they come from Britain or America. What you want 
is to encourage the growth of the Indian film industry. Merely substituting 
Empire films for American films is no good to India. 

.1. From the point of view of the industry. 

Q . From the point of view of the industry, we merely substitute one 
foreign agency for another, so long as your own goods cannot stand on their 
own legs and compete with them. 

-1. Of course so far as helping the Indian industry is concerned, it should 
be encouraged, but when you have to take foreign goods, then in that case 
the preference may be given to British Empire goods compared to foreign 
goods. 

Q. How would you give preference? 

.1. Tins might be clone. Supposing you get a thing made in India. 1 
would rather buy a thing made in India; but if I have to purchase a thing 
from outside I would rather purchase from countries within the British 
Empire than from other countries. 

<(>. Provided the cost is not qxceeded? 

.1. Yes. provided 1 do not have to pay more: it. is all a question of tho 
pocket. 

Q. The second condition is that it must be of the same quality ? 

A. Yes. Both quality and price must be taken into account. 

Q. But that is a matter for the trade. What is the line for Government 
to adopt? 

A. The Government, I think from the point of view of general education 
and general considerations, ought to encourage the industry of the British 
Empire, the film industry, bv giving them some preferential treatment, com- 
pared with countries like Germany and America, because we want to illus- 
trate their life, their methods of life, their dresses and so on. 

Q. That of course will come under educational films; hut supposing they 
aro merely entertainment films and not of an educational character V 

I. If' we have entertainment films only then the people would like to see 
what is best ; they don’t care, where it comes from. T was speaking only from 
the educational point of view. 

Q. From the educational point of view, as you said just now, we want 
knowledge from everywhere. Why give preference to the British Empire? 

A. No. I don't like to exclude films from Germany of the educational 
kind, hut when we come to explain the life of the people 

Q. But cannot that he done by mutual arrangement between the Govern- 
ments rather than by preference? 

. I. If it can he done by mutual arrangement, so much the better; hut 
if you cannot do it and we have to buy certain films, then 1 would give a 
little preference to films made in the British Empire because we come in 
touch with the people of other parts of the Empire much more than with 
the people of other countries. 

Q. That is quite true. So far as entertainment films go you are not pre- 
pared to impose any restrictions on flic trade taking what films it like*? 

.1. There are certain restrictions which corne in under section 24. 

Q. That is another matter. This is purely been use of the country of 
origin — yon would not. give any preference, you must leave it to the competi- 
tion of the trade? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For more reasons than one? 
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A. Because they Mould like the Best and the cheapest. 

Q . But in regard to educational films you won’t make any different? 

A. No. 

Q. So far as conditions in the Colonies and in India are concerned, you, 
think some arrangement should be made so that there may be a free inter- 
change of ffTrns. Have I understood you correctly? 

A, Yes, because we want to know the other countries more 'intimately 
and their life. We are not to remain content with w hat we merely read 
in the books . 

Q. I supfwwe yen i don’t go to the cinemas much? 

A. Not much. 

Q. But, as :i great educationist, I am sure you will be able to speak with 
some authority about the effect the him has on the student world P 

1 . There are two kinds of films which I would like to lx± censored. 
There are some American films showing naked dancing, and such film* 
should not he shown, not only here but in any country. There is also another 
class of films in which the criminals are made heroes and idolised. Such 
films should not he shown in any country. 

Q. I don't know if you have seen the rules which govern the Censor- 
ship Board. The rules cover the points which you have in mind. 

.1. Probably they are not properly enforced, because I have seen some- 
American film* in which the criminals were idolised. 

Q. Have you seen any films in this country which are distinctly objection- 
able. 

/I. I saw some in Calcutta some time ago. They were American films, 
and 1 thought, they ought to he censored, because they showed a kind of 
naked dancing. 

Q. But I daresay you attend Opera Mouses where opera girls come? 

.1. Them are certain kinds of dresses like the evening dress, hut some 
go beyond the point of decency. 

V- What do you say to Opera girls appearing? Would you have them 
in India? 

A. There are two opinions about this and there art; some people who would' 
object to pictures of any kind. 

ty. You see that in some theatres Opera girls appear in a semi-naked fashion 
and show their skill in dancing, high kicking and so forth. How arc they 
in any way different from what you siv on the screen? 

-I. 1 think if you want t<» he strict in regard to censorship, then such 
things should not be allowed. But it is very difficult to draw the line.. 
Anyway, the gentleman who has got the power ought, to use his discretion. 

Q. But there is no censorship for theatres where persons actually appear 
in flesh and bone, whereas in the film you merely see the pictures? 

-1. But the cinema pictures are circulated everywhere, whereas Opera 
Houses exist only in large towns. Another tiling is. these Opera girls give 
their performances in English theatres to which a large majority of the 
Indian population do not go 

Q* I tow is it good for Englishmen themselves? 

A. That is rather difficult (o answer. 

V- If ii thing is morally good for Englishmen, if must he morally good 
for us as well, hut while the Englishman does not complain in Ins . wn 
country about these American films, why should Indians come to his rescue? 

A. r l here are different ideals in different countries. 

Q. But. considering it from the point of view of pure morality', it should 
he more the duty of the Englishman to take care of his morality. It is 
they who should take action and not we. When the remedy is in the hands 
of the Englishmen themselves. why should we go to their * rescue? 



A. Wbeu wf ii.iv thinking oi pictures to he shown io our Indian boys, 
1 think v;h should be careful to see that we do not show* them naked or 
*emi-uaked pictures on account of the had effect on the people tit huge. 

Q. That 1 understand. Hot the remedy seems fo lie more in the hands 

oi the Englishmen themselves, "Don't you agree that tluv have got their 

own cousins in America, who produce these pictures mid who have got tho 
same civilization, which, as we are all taught here, is superior to the Indian 
civilization, and is it. not for Englishmen themselves to represent tn their 
craisins and fake action? 

.1. In England and otlm.r European countries there are two classes ol 

ciueimts. one Hass which is visited by really respectable people and tha 
other i»\ ordinary j>eojde. So when ordinary pictures are brought here, people 
in India get a wrong impression and they think they see < he specimen of a:u 
ordinary English life, which is not the case. 

f S. Why should not the Englishmen appeal i»> America? Why should 
they appeal to India Y Is il becau-e India can bo made to do anything that 
t he\ like? 

.1. For instance, if you -how’ an Indian bazar picture in England with 
an Indian woman, people there will not he able to find out whether the 
woman belongs to a respectable family »>r 1 o the coolie class. Such things 

I would rather not like to hi.* shown in England. 

,\h . X'Oiiji: Do you mean thai only the respectable life ol the west should 
be -damn in India? 

.1. I cannot answer that i|Uestion. All that 1 would say is: wo should 
show here pictures which are shown in theatres whieb are visited J>\ respect- 
able people in F.ugland. 

< 'hut i ice n : Why do they produce such pictures and liiimp ihern on us, 
and a-!: lor protect inn? 

I. I r I u HV a cciisol*. 1 would Mop i best* also. 

r,.r.;" } (' r*t /rford : Voi ir major point i- i ha? the w * <tc-ii idea- of morality, 
as -hnwii in Die. film-, intiv he vn lax, and them is no leH^on vv h x India, 
t mm her own point of view. should allow such a ia\ moral -t.andard. Is that 
-oP 

I. Y«-. 

1 ‘Im 1 1 Hum : 1 >< . von consider il lax? 

.1. Il is rut Iter dithmlt to ansve>\ For instance, ir "m* lives in a. country 
for a long time, one gets aecusf omed to see people and things in a parti- 
cular way. I am accustomed to see Kuropcan hidn*>. in a particular stylo, 
and if an Indian indy conies to me in Kuropcan flies-;. I would readily lalk 
to her, fail if an Indian Judy come, to no* in Indian c. .Mume, 1 will refuse 
to talk in law because I -dial! feel -h\. Similarly, in India we are not. 
ac-uM one-il fo vee a particular kind of film and perhaps we get wrong ideas. 

(/. Doe- no] the ?-eM»ed\ lie in education? 

.1. Education helped by good films. I would n- i \«*r allow- bad films in 
be import ed into ibis country or to he sent abroad for exhibition. 

My point n: let them slop it at the source. England will take 
such films by the dozens, tun they, only ask India. 1o Mop them. Suppose 
the l*rit i st 1 1 Hoard of (Vnsor’s liiivr passed a particular him, would yon 
take if. as good enough for India? 

.1. Nr,. 1 would have a further censorship in India, and l would not be 
content with the British Censorship, because we have to use our own judg- 
ment and -ee if it. K good for this country. 

Q. When are we to improve and come up to their standard? 

A. Suppose they take a Hindu ami a Muhammadan hero. From their 
point of view it. may be all right-, and they will look nt. the. picture with 
great reverence, but if the same picture Is shown in India, it will probably 
be disliked. 

Q. But talking of western films, who are we to set a standard for there? 
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A . We cannot set a standard for the western people, but what we can* 
insist, on is that only a good class of western films should be shown here. 

Q. Can you tell them that Opera girls should not come here and dance? 
Are you prepared to allow Opera girls to come here and dance? 

A. Hut their case is rather different. Those performances will not be 
seen by a large number of people. 

Q. What is there to prevent people from going to such performances? 
In large cities a lot of students see such performances? In Calcutta and 
Bombay, for instance, a large number of students flock to the English 
theatres. Would the exhibitors consent to any form of censorship? 

A. Such plays ought to he censored by the university authorities. Besides, 
there are some people of an advanced type in this country who would pro- 
bably welcome the English balls, dancing and so on, while others who are 
not sufficiently advanced would not like to see them. 

Colonel Crawford: If because a few' advanced people see these things in 
their true perspective and yet they are having a bad effect on the general 
mass of the people, does it not justify Indians in saving, 1 We won’t have 
such things here ’? 

A. Yes, I would rather stop such things if I haul the power. 

Chairman : But my point is, the Englishmen are not bold enough to appeal 
to their own people in their own country, but they appeal to Indians to 
protect them? 

A. I would rather look at the question in this way. When we take the 
western civilization, we must take what is best for us, and it is for us to 
choose, and if we see that a certain thing is not good, we should not take 
it, whether the English people stop it or not: that is of course their busi- 
ness. But we should make every attempt .to take unlv the best in the 
western life. We cannot keep out what is not gtx>d, it is their look out 
to remove from their own country what is not good. 

Q. If you are arguing on that basis, many of our countrymen do not like 
our men to dress in English style. Would you stop English dress being 
used? 

A. Those who do not like the English dress, don’t wear it. For instance, 
:dl these Khaddar people not only don’t like English style hut even English 
made clothes. 

Q. They don't stop it by law? 

A. We should try to avoid legislation and force in these matters. We 
should take only what is best for us. 

Q. You want to avoid by law the introduction of films produced in the 
west by westerns exhibiting their own customs and manners and asking 
India not to take them? 

A. Provided we consider that those things are injurious to our civilization. 

Q. That is the point of view you will press? 

.4. Yes. Because in India we have our own civilization as well as the- 
western civilization, and we have to find out a kind of union of the two. 
and therefore we have to take the best from both. 

Q. Of course, you agree that the Indian ideas as to manners and customs' 
fn some matters are very very conservative and ancient, are they not? 

A. Yes, they are. 

Q. So simply because the hulk of the people are ignorant and uneducated, 
vou ought not to take up their standard and apply it to prevent the intro- 
duction of such films? 

A. You have to keep abreast with the times, but always keep in mind 
that no injury is done to the people of this country. 

Q. Ts there anything else you ivish to say? 

.4. With regard to the Central Board, T think the Government of India 
might, to pay the money at present, and the Provincial Government, T am 
sure, will come forward later on. 
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Q . Now, as regards the question whether there should be one Central 
Board at the port of entrance, or there should be separate provincial hoards, 
what have you to say? 

A. If we have only Provincial Boards there may be difficulties. One 
province may adopt one standard, while another may adopt a different stand- 
ard. Therefore, there, should t>e a Central Board, but the Provincial Govern- 
ments may, if they like, set up their own Boards. For instance, there are 
certain films passed by, let us say, Bombay, which may not he suitable 
for the N. W. F. Province. If the Censorship is done in an organized manner 
by a Board assisted by an executive officer, that would be better. But in 
the first instance, the censorship should be by one authority which must have 
universal currency, and then leave it to the provinces whether to re-censor 
the films or not. There should also be one paid officer, because the whole 
Board will not he able to do the work. The Members </f the Board can 
lay down the policy, hut the inspection must be done i\y a paid officer. The 
present- practice which exists in Bombay is quite good. 

Q. There arc some complaints that films which ought not to have been 
passed are passed. Don’t you think it would be safer if the films which will 
have universal currency in the country were examined by two officers? 

Yes, it will give greater confidence, because there are certain points 
about which Hindus and Muhammadans are very susceptible, and so if 
there are two officers, it would be much better. The Members of the Board 
should lay down the policy, they cun also give decisions in matters of 
dispute, hut the inspection of films can he done by paid officers. They must 
of course be good men so that they may be above temptations of all kind. 

Mr. Coalman : You talked about the necessity of Government help in 

developing the industry, and when you were talking about the way in 
which Government help might be given, were, you referring only to the 
production specifically of educational films or to the production of entertainment 
films as well? 

A. I was thinking of the educational films and the industrial films, 
because they have also got some kind of educational value. As regards the 
general entertainment films. Government may give some kind of help, 
because we will have to compete with foreign markets, and if we could nro- 
duce good films in India it would be better. 

Q. What sort of lend could Government give? 

A. Tlie Government ought to start a kind of pioneer industry, they ought 

to have a studio or factory of their ow'n to produce films, and when that 

studio or factory is fully developed, then it can be, handed over to some firm, 
or firms. Or if nnv individual or company comes forward and starts a 
similar industry. Government ought to give some sort of financial assistance 
to it, in the same wav as they give, aid to other industries. 

Q. Let us take the point about the Government starting its own studio 
and then handing it over to a firm. Of course, it would he handed over 
to a firm on commercial terms? 

A. I 4 ought to be done on a commercial basis. It may rot be paving 
to the Government in the beginning, but as soon as the industry becomes 
self-supporting and begins to pay, then Government should hand it over to 
private enterprise, just as they are doing in regard to other industries. 

Q. We must confine ourselves for the moment- to the cinema industry. 
If Government were to start such an up-to-date studio, the cost would fie 
pretty high, and so the firm or company who would take it over would 
have to put.- down a considerable sum of money? 

A. If it is going to be a paying concern, people will certainly come forward 
to purchase it. 

Q. Have you studied the conditions under which production takes place 
in India now? 

A . Tf the concern is going to be a paying one, then there will he any 
number of capitalists who will readily come forward and invest money in it. 
If it is not paying, then nobody would care to look nt it. 
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Q. Your idea is that Guv eminent should pioneer the work? 

A. Yes, but if they dud that it is uot payings then Government should 
keep it for demonstration purposes like many other institutions. 

Q. IX* you think the film is ol sufficient importance to merit the diver- 
sion of Government Hinds which should g<> obviously into a hundred other 
more useful channels. Suppose the Government put up a scheme for help- 
ing the handloom industry costing say about 50 lakhs. Would you rather 
have that 30 lakhs given to the handloom industry or to the cinema, industry? 

.1. If you have to ohtxxe between the cinema and the loom, I should 
certainly prefer the handloom industry. 

Q. Would you agree then that any money that Government devotes for 
this purpose should be diverted from grants for education? 

.1. Money should be spent, fur this purpose out of the savings of the 
Education Department . Government saved about 93 lakhs last year, and 
they were spending money in various directions. 

(}. t don't remember that Government ever saved so much? 

.1. There was a talk about it, and they were proposing to spend so much 
in excavations. 

V. That was not to be spent, but that was to be an endowment? 

.1. I think l read somewhere in newspapers that they were going to 
spend so much. 

Chairman : 50 lakhs won* to be -et apart and the interest, on it was to bo 
spent, for excavation work. 

Mr. i'oatman: As it matter nt fact. I remember that in the last budget 
Government made. nrovlG.in for men used i i ncaf iuu in ifov M. VV K I*, 
where it- is badly needed. 

I. Yes, 1 rood about it in the paper*-. I Jut- it 1 ha\e to chouse between 
a grant to education and a grant to the film industry. 1 would rather give 
it- f<» education, because it is a more urgent problem, whereas cinema ts n 
kind nt luxury industry. 

Sir ft a roan Jaffar: Jit the meantime \ou would lire « Tores of rupees 
going our of this country by way of films, if not, rvores at least, lakhs, going 
to foreign countries to support the film industry? 

.1. If is rather a -piostion «..>1 comparative import iun:o. 

Mr. fSitilmnn: Hut. the point 1 would like to know is, if you have thought 
out. this thing in all its hearings, first ol all the amount of money that the 
■Government will have to spend on it. and secondly the relative importance 
»*f the cinema industry? 

.!. Although such highly desirable form of amusements may nut be necessary, 
‘-till if I ran spend it on cloth and food, I should prefer it. A direct grant 
i.o educational institutions would be much more productive than the cinema, 
because we want to give food lirsi.. 

Q. Now, on the Frontier we were told l.but certain more staunch Mussul- 
mans believe that moving pictures offend against their religion, I think only 
out* man said this. What d<» you think ui it? 

I. We, Iuivm >». si’.hnol of thought udheh to incUiros uf U.UV kind, 

so much ,* 5 o, that they do not say their prayers if they hove o rupee in their 
pocket because it has got. the King's figure on it. Such people are mo’v 
numerous on the Frontier than here. 

Mr. Xroijy : Is them any cinema in your city? 

A. \Ye have got an apparatus. Occasion ally the cinema comes and exhibits 
pictures hut there is no permanent theatre. They come once or twice n year. 

Q. Do your students go to Delhi or to other places to see cinemas? 

.1. Some of them go to Delhi on Saturdays and return on Monday morning. 
They also go to the travelling cinemas which sometimes visit our place. 

Q. Are there any restriction? imposed by the university about the students 
going to cinemas? 
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A. We send our Proctor first, and if he passes the pictures, then we 
allow our boys to go; but if he objects to the pictures, we don't allow our 
boys to go. 

Q. Thai applies to travelling cinemas only? 

A . Yes. 

Q. So far as the Delhi cinemas are concerned, yniir boys art* free? 

A. Yes, how can we control them? 1 

Chairman •* Are they all hostel students? 

1. We have about 80 per cent, of the students living in our hostels 
ami the rest, are day scholars, but this restriction applies to clav scholars 
also. No students can visit tile cinemas without our permission. l*hev must 
either take an individual pass or take a general permission, and the latter 
is not given unless the university authorities are satisfied that the films are 
quite good. 

Mr. Nrtxjij: Do you think that such restrictions an- in \ngue in the other 
universities in your province? 

A. I think in Benares they have siinilur restrictions. In fact, in resi- 
dential institutions they can impose such restrictions. 

y. K is open to the educational authorities in other places t«> lake similar 
action V 

.1 . It is impracticable in Calcutta and Bombay, because the educational 
authorities will not be able to control. 

Q. Now about the harmful effect of the cinema upon the students. 1 
take it that you would agree with me that the effect varies with age and 
experience and education. So the harm might not be very great in the case 
of the advanced students. 

.1. Yes, 

y. There is very li’tlt* restriction about the reading of novels. 

I. No. I "ideas the novel is very bad and then we proscribe ii. W e say 
such and such novels should not be taken by the students. We have got 
our own rules and we enfo ve them. 

y. That applies only to residential student'.? You cannot restrict. every 
boy in that inumierV 

.1. In our case, day scholars abide by the same rules as residential students, 
At least they utv. expected to. But they are living two miles away. 

y. But. they can go to the railway booksUdU and picture maga/iii'S 
there and they can read any book they like when they go out. 

.1. Yes, you cannot control their ouNide movements. 

y. From that point of view would you be prepared 1<> support a <d»isMtivii- 
t ion of films, say for instance certain films t*> !>.• nIiowii only to persons 
above a particular age? 

.1. That would be inipruct icaTile to enforce. Whenever you show films 
in big towns, people of all ages jm», — the father goe« atid takes his children. 
— friends, students and the public all mix together. It is possible only in a 
small place like Aligarh where the university exists by itself independent 
of the town, but you cannot enforce it «n other place-- where the university 
is inside the town. We are situated two miles away from the town. 

y. Now about instructional films. J think* you are aware fluff at present 
they come mostly from Germany and America. Those are the two countries 
that specialise in that line. You would not make any discrimination against: 
them? 

A. No. for educational -films I would not. 

y. Now about the Central Government studio. You said that, for the 
time being, you would not mind having a central studio run by ilie Govern- 
ment of India. But there are Provincial Governments we have come across, 
one at least, when* the opinion of -some of the local officials was in favour 
of Provincial Government studios rather than a Central Govenmemfc studio. 
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Then you would leave it to the option of each Provincial Government either 
to have their own arrangement in whatever way they like or take advantage 
of the central studio if it is started? 

A. 1 said you ought to start a central studio: if the Provincial Govern- 
ments make use of it ho much the better. But there are provincial pecu- 
liarities they might like to illustrate; then let them do it. But most of the 
Provincial Governments are not sufficiently alert to these things. 

Q. Now about western civilisation. Don’t you agree that our aim should 
be to give a correct idea of the actual state of things outside this country 
in our educational institutions? That is to say, is it right to keep back 
certain aspects of life abroad? — from the strictly educational jx>int of view. 

A. If you take it from this point of view whether vve should give every 
point of view, it is all right. But the corollary which comes out of it is 
that when they see anything which lie tongs to the west, then they begin to 
imitate it: unconsciously thinking perhaps that it represents the best part 
of western life. It, is therefore our duty to save our young men and show' 
them what is really the best. When people are sufficiently advanced — for 
instance if 1 see a picture that is bad, 1 take it to l»e a kind of illustration 
of some peculiar kind of life. 

Q. But that will be keeping them in ignorance of the actual state of 
affairs. Would it not be better tn let them see the tilings and warn them 
against initiating them? 

A. Of course, that, will apply to people who are already advanced in cul- 
ture like yourself or myself. But when you consider the students, you 
must remember that they do not make any differentiation. Whatever they 
eee they consider to l>e the best and they try to imitate it. 

Q. But, for instance, in history they have to read certain things which 
are not always very desirable. And from social novels again they can draw 
lessons which would not he very good for them. But you do not seek to 
censor them? You teach history and you allow them to read these social 
novels? 

/!, No doubt a few studenis read social novels, but they have read a good 
many other novels also so they can read them in their true perspective, 
but in the case of these cinemas which are seen bv every student, they are 
not likely to take it in any true perspective. 

Q. Not even those that, are allowed to read novels? 

A. IT you begin to show a picture and say, 4i this is rather poor kind oi 
life, don’t copy it please ” — T don’t think anyone is likely to take notice. So 
I think it is desirable, if we want to teach them to learn something from 
western civilisation, that they should not see the worst sale. 

Q. So, you would like them to carry the impression that there is nothing 
but. the very best in western civilisation? 

A. No, this is not the idea which is in my mind. The idea which 1 
have in my mind is this, that in the case of our hoys we should show them 
what is host and Inter on. when they have developed ami ha* c got sufficient 
culture, then you cun show anything. 

Q. Then you come to the question of age which is bevond the student's 
age — would you sav above lrt? 

.1. When the man has seen the world, the good and the had. 

Q. You won’t mind if such people were to see all these things P It won’t, 
produce any harmful result? 

J. No. For example if I saw a good thing or a had thing, I would he 
able to differentiate. 

Q. Then you are practically imposing the standard suited to the younger 
generation upon the whole population ? 

.!. Yes, because you cannot show a cinema in which you can differentiate 
and since the younger people are more important than the amusement of the 
illiterate people, therefore the standard ought to be strict. 
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Colonel Crawford: May 1 take it that a large proportion of the adult 
population in India, a? regards knowledge of the world, are very much like 
children? 

.4. Yes, they are backward. They have got very little general knowledge 
not included in the curriculum. 

Q. That is one of the factors we have to bear in mind in this connection? 

J. Yes. 

Q. May 1 take it also that the cinema makes a far wider appeal than 

Any other form of art — than the theatre or the novel? 

A. Whatever you see with your eyes actually, that appeals more. It 
does have a wider appeal to the public. 

Q. In the cinema you can see much more in a short space of time than 
you can see on the stage. That is another fact we have to bear in mind. 
Now, I just want to clear up in my mind certain points which you have 
mentioned. Am I right in thinking that you consider the censorship lax 
in certain directions? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. And you have outlined the two particular directions in which you 

would tighten it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, another point 1 would like to refer to — so far as I understand 
your opinion it is that India should be allowed to judge her own standards 
to prevent possible injury 1, to her peoples? 

A. Yes. that is at the hack of my mind when I advocate censorship. 

Q. Your view is: “if other countries choose to do things, that is their 

''look -out, I am not out to bolster up western civilisation. If other countries 
choose to show such things, it is their look-out ” 1 quite agree. Now, on 
the educational side, 1 gather that you attach a good dual of importance to 
visual instruction particularly through the cinema? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, is the cinema in your opinion a very valuable factor in 
elementary education ? 

.1. Yes, it is rather an expensive way of doing it. hut if you can find 
the money 

Q. IV> you think the cinema is more expensive in imparting general edu- 
cation than teachers, — what 1 would cull mass education? 

.1. The cinema cannot take the place of a teacher. But the cinema is 
really an adjunct, like wall pictures and school apparatus and school appli- 
ances. So I would put the cinema as more powerful than any school appli- 
ances that we can show to the boys. 

Q. Well, Mr. Coalman asked you whether out of the money available 
for primary education — and after fill we know at present it is very much 
less than what our needs are — are you of opinion that u portion of the 
available money should he spared for visual instruction of this nature? 

A. To that I replied that whenever you want to compare these things, 
yon have to take up two definite things before you; hut looking only to 
primary education supposing there is a budget allocation for primary educa- 
tion — 2 lakhs sav — the question is whether we should make primary educa- 
tion more wide and open more schools and employ more teachers or whether 
we should have cinema instruction in a few selected schools, then mv opinion 
in this matter differs from the general opinion in that T don't think that 
in India the time ha<s come when we should make a wide expansion of pri- 
mary education. We should make education a* wide as possible but not 
compulsory and try to give better education to a limited numher rather than 
afford bad education to a very large number. 

Q. But where finance is limited, would yon allot a proportion of it to 
visual instruction? 



Am Yes, of course not tor schools, but we have a lot of special allotment » 
for particular subjects in school, and this should be one of the subjects — try 
this experiment as well in any school situated in Lucknow' or Allahabad or 
one of the other big towns. 

Q. hjdu cation is not only a question of leaning, there is. technical educa- 
tion as well. Now, to give education in agriculture to the vast mass of 
people, do you think that, visual instruction is possibly a preferable method 
of education ? 

A. 1 think last year the Railway Board put up an agricultural cinema, 
and I went to look at, it , and 1 thought it really illustrated the whole thing 
more effectively than the demonstration in the fields, to which only a few 
people can go and they simply go and see the thing done under conditions 
which they cannot imitate. 

Q. Well, now, from the point of view of education, you are in favour ot 
a certain amount of money Wing spent on visual instruction? 

A. Yes, and even to show it to the public. Give good cinema pictures 
to the villagers and probably they will see them. 

Q. Do you think it would be a cheaper method of actually imparting 
agricultural education to the people than lecturers? 

t. The initial expenses may he high but the running expenses will not 
he high because von can have one producing centre and the district and 
municipal hoards might come forward to help in this matter, and some 
zemindars might produce them. Jl these things are available, then money 
will he forthcoming. 

*N/Y Human Jttffcr : In Bombay \\a have an entertainment tax — the Govern- 
ment takes the money and uses it for educational purposes. Supposing the 
Government <>i India does not pay money out of that fund which you have 
just mentioned, you think you would agree that such ft tax should be imposed 
iri your province for tin* purpose. If exists in Bengal and Bombay. 

A. Bengal and Bombay are really mote advanced than the United Pro. 
vinces in the cinema industry. But it a tax of this kind is imposed in the 
United Provinces to-morrow, — l think the Council is not likely to pass it. 
hut if \ou illustrate it, b\ a Ueutnil Government and the people realise the 
advantage, then we shall get the advantages two a ears later. 

Q. Well, tin* advantages are them in Bengal and in Bombay. You have 
got to follow it. 

A. But for one of us — 

Chairman : You mean it the money* is spent on a studio of tin* sort 
you have in mind, there will be no difficulty in getting it passed? 

A. Yes, and they will provide the money to purchase these things and 

teachers to run it and purchase small apparatus for this. 

Sir Human Juffer: If this industry is advanced, then the Government 
will get more revenue.. 

.1. I have not calculated the financial side. But a pioneer industry is 
always a losing one. 

Q. But a on know that there fire more cinema houses growing up every 
day. 

.1. I'n the end it may be a paying concern, but I think to begin with it- 
will be a losing concern. 

Q. But at least these that are here pay income-tax. At least you can 
ask Government to pay that portion. 

1. This also is a question of relative importance. If T have to decide 

between two things, between the cinema mid a grant to the university. T 

would never give it to the cinema. 

Q . Why i°. there no board of censors here? Would you like to have oner 



A. TJfctere are not many cinemas in the U. P. In some- big towns you 
have got a feu . 

Q. If a board is started, I suppose public men will come forward to serve 
'Oil it? 

rt. Yes, 1 think many people will come. 

f 4 k You also, 1 suppose, will come forward? 

. 1 . Weil, l won’t have much time. Otherwise, if 1 had the time I 
wouldn't- mind serving on this hoard. Hut this will be impracticable because 
the members of the board cannot meet- together. The work should he done 
by a lew paid officers. 

Q. You have just, said that the cinema is a means of instruction in 
schools. Would you prefer the magic lantern to the cinema 'r 

. 1 . Magic lant+on pictures are the second heat. The first is the. cinema. 

Q. Km your educational inspector yesterday told ns that they are the 
best, not the second best. 

.1. Well, that may be his experience- Km my experience i.s as I have 
said. Kven in the magic lantern pictures there are certain things which 
are moving— -v» >u just ml ate it by the hand and they appeal much more to 
the audience. 

Q. Tu advance the film industry would you advocate the starting of some 
(‘nurses in cinema production as a necessary subject in your Muslim University? 

J. We have got a dark room for photographic work for teaching file boys 
and if these things arc started they could he done in the sjiiih> way. 

Q. There are degrees in other countries. 

1 . 1 don't think vie nil! award degrees. 

Q. Would you like to have the boys sent, by means ni < loverumcnt. 
>chuiai ships . t». -\moric 41 and (jernmny , ur would you like the boys in be 
taught here in some college of science or school of art? 

. 1 . If you start the industry then some per*uii< will have to he trained. 

I*. Yon say that if you start any iudurit-iy then you have either to import 
■people who know it or send :mr own men to U tiaiimd in foreign countries. 
Which do y.ai prefer? 

.1. I would have both simult aneoush . First import good men. 

< t K You advocate that this should be (bate at fiovernmenf expense? 

A. h can only be done at < iowrninent expense otherwise nobody will 
iri\e private scbolarsliips. 

Q. Not by the cinema pjoducing industry itself? 

.1. No, I don't think rich people nm so much advanced that they* would 
'give scholarships, for these purpo-.es. 

Q. l>n you think many boys will come forward from your college to take 
up this industry? 

1 . If you give a scholarship either in India or abroad. 1 rn n give you a-, 
many' students as the number of scholarships yon can afford to give. 

Q. I was told at. several places that; there i.s this language difficulty about 
these films-— what should be done in the different provinces’? Mould you film 
Fuch languages introduced for the whole of India (showing paper)? 

.1. The provincial question will come in here, because in the United 
Provinces if you are illustrating, then these fwo languages are •m flic rent, Urdu 
and Hindi. In the Punjab also and the North West Frontier. Hut when 
you go to Madras or to Bombay or Gkijerat, there of course— 

Q. Then how would you solve thin difficulty? 

.1. And you cannot have 20 different languages. I mean in i ertain 
countries — I hove seen pictures in Sfrasburg, winch is part Herman and 
'part French, and they illustrated the pictures in both languages, in Tfalhm 
'dsn— *n -.omc places — in three languages. So we would have to illustrate 
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with at ieatft two languages in Upper India. When you go to Bengal, then 
Bengali would also have to be there. They would not like it without Bengali. 
So that difficulty would immediately come aud people would have to take 
up this thing on the provincial basis and put provincial languages there. 
And there is another reaeon for giving it because there is some kind of — not 
communal tension — but some kind of tendency to show civilisation of a 
particular type in these things and in certain places you have got the cinema 
pictures exhibited which may appeal to people of a particular class, so I think 
if these pictures are to be produced by the Government, then there will be 
probably a kind of fusion of these various pictures. 

Q. I saw one " embracing and kissing ” circular here of some theatre. “ The 
Merry Widow.” Suppose such circulars are distributed in your college to 
the students, don't you think that gives wider publicity to such indecent cir- 
culars and advertisements? 

A. f. haven’t seen the circular. But if I find any circulars to be indecent, 
I h top it. 

Q. Would you suggest that such circulars should be censored before they 
are published? 

A. 1 have not, seen what you are referring to. 

Q. Kissing and embracing and ail such things are shown in the circulars 
or advertisements. Would you like them to be distributed ? 

A. That, is a thing which you cannot shut up our boys from because there 
are so many books in the stalls and so many tilings that they see. that they 
are now accustomed to it Even if l like, to stop it, I can’t do it. 

Q . Would you permit- a person to distribute them in your college? 

A. I would rather ignore a thing which I cannot effectively stop. 

Q. Even if you know it is being distributed? 

/I. I can only say that a thing which I cannot effectively stop I would 
rather like to ignore. 

(J. But personally you don’t like such circulars? 

A . Personally T don’t like them. 

Q. And they ought, to be censored? 

A. That is difficult, because when you open an illustrated paper you find 
any number 

Q . 1 think you said something about the inspector of the provincial board 
in Bombay examining and passing films. 

A. Yes. 

Q. One paid inspector? 

A. One or two. Preferably two, because there may be a personal prejudice. 

Q. Don’t you think that this is virtually the transfer of a discretion 
vested in the hoard to an individual? 

.4. \ r ou see, the board is always competent to lay down the policy hut 
the hoard is never competent to act. Whenever action cornea in, it should 
be done bv individuals under the direction of the board. That; is the usual 
principle of administration. 

Q. I think sometimes these low paid inspectors are exposed to induce- 
ments by persons interested. 

4. Yes. that is possible. But if you have good men and they work under 
the supervision of the board, there should be no difficulty. 

Q . TTow can the board know if he is a bad man unless they have experi- 
ence of him? Do you still advocate that, there should be one man? 

4. T would rather advocate that the work be done by one or two paid 
officers under the guidance of the board. Because the board in an honorary' 
capacity can never act. they can only guide and lay down a policy. 
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Q. Would you like this board to be an official or a non-official one? 

A . The boards may be nominated by the Government and consist of 
officials and non -officials. Of course the paid servants should be Government 
servants. 

Q. You don’t want them to be elected by the Legislative Councils of the 
provinces, or by municipalities? 

A, I don’t consider it to be very important. 

Q . It is very important in Bombay and Calcutta. 

A. I would rather leave it to one Government officer under whose juris- 
diction it comes to make the appointments. 

Q . Would you prefer a lady on the board also? 

A . I am more orthodox in this matter. I am against ladies even stand- 
ing for the council and so on, so I would not like to have a lady on the board. 

Chairman: Now. will you kindly look through the instructions of the 
Bombay Board of Censors, which they issue to their inspectors, and see if 
you can add to it. No. 5. 

A . 1 think they are very good, very comprehensive. The points which I 
have in my mind are all here. 

Q. And the illustrations? 

A. The tiling is it should he judiciously applied. The rules are really 
good and the points I have in my miml are covered there. 

Sir Haroon Jaffcr: You have seen this book, “ Principles of Censorship.’* 
Can you define what is meant by “ suitable ** for public exhibition? 

.'I. I would define as “ suitable ” what is not included in No. 5. That 
is the only definition I can give. 

Q. Do you think that the European and Indian conceptions of indecent y 
and suggestiveness should be included in this interpretation? Take, for 
instance, a sadhu. A European would not like to s< o him halt naked. In 
the same manner if some European ladies appear half-dressed and things of 
that kind, they would not be liked by Indians. 

.1. This is very difficult to answer. When you come to a particular illus- 
tration then you can always have a difference of opinion. I think what is 
formulated here is all right. If any person raises an objection, then, in the 
light of that objection, the question must he decided, and if the people take 
it all right, it is all right. But I think the rules laid down in No. 5 ure all 
riidit and they are comprehensive. 

Colonel ('raw ford : Do you consider those rules have been sat isfactorily 
carried out. in your experience? 

A. They have not been satisfactorily carried out so far, because I have 
seen certain films which must have been passed by the tensor, which T would 
not have passed if 1 had been the censor. 

Chairman : Such things will occur in any institution. 

A. Yes. But still if the rules were there and the Board was there, they 
could come down upon them. 

Q. Unless the lapses are so numerous as to call for attention you do 
not think legislative action is necessary? 

.1. Yes. 

Written Statement of Mr. WALAYAT HUSSAIN, M.Sc., B.Sc. 
(Hons.), Lucknow University. 


1. No. 

2. (a) Mostly educated Indians frecpient Cinemas and at least three fourths 
of them are college student. Amongst the illiterate who go to cinema the 
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low rla*s people art* most mnspicuous by their presence. This latter class 
of people frequent cinemas to see somebody kissing or hogging. They 
have really nothing to do with, excellent conclusions which can He derived 
from the plot. They go hack home with pernicious ideas and become more 
wicked. The rate of the tickets should he raised so that it may not be 
within the reach of the low class to he able to frequent cinemas. 
f,M No. 

(c) A small number. 

■k Adventurous films and films of lrive stories. 

4. Yes. 

»>. (’an not say. 

!</) Not at all. 

(it) If religious, they are popular. 

it) Chin riot. say. 

0. [ft) Surely. 

(/») (I) Those depicting stories from national literature and history 
would appeal to the educated classes. 

(2) .Mythological to illiterate people. 

7. Can not say. 

H. in) No. 

(h) Actors' and actresses of sufficient technical knowledge are not avail 
nlde. Young capable Indians arc*, available who can he easily trained either 
in India under experts (from Kngland and America) <>r out. of India. 
Facilities should he provided by Government and a large 1 huiiiImm- of edu- 
cated young men who are roaming about will l»e profitably employed.. 
Training lor a very short period will make »s expert photographers and 
excellent actors. I am not prepared to believe for a minute that lndian> 
are inferior in any way to other nations. What Indians want is an oppor- 
tunity and if they get. it they will prove worthy in ev* ry sense of the word. 

It is true that we can get young men from noble families for the 
honorable profession id an actor but women from noble families will not 
he available for a quarter of a century to eonie. I think that young men 
should he trained to act as actresses so long as females are not available. 

The film industry should at once* be started under the patronage of the 
Government which will also solve, partially, the question of middle < las- 
u nemployinenl . 

!>. Cannot say. 

10. No knowledge*. 

11. Can not. say. 

1*2. There is no amusement tax in .Lucknow. To some extent it may 
prove a handicap at present to the exhibitor, hut in my opinion it should 
be levied and the money thus raised should go to produce Indian films 
by Indians. 

Lb Cannot say. 

1 4. Yes. Cannot say. 

In. Cannot say. 

10. No, suggested in 8. 

17. Under the patronage of the Government. I am sure sufficient, 
capital will bo forthcoming. 

18. Yes. Government sltould levy amusement -tax and look to the 
training <»{ Indian actors and photographers in India and abroad for r» 
period of at least 10 years, 

19. Cannot say. 

30. (rt) Yes. By all means. 

(b) From tlTe amusement tax. 
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21. Yes, a state agency should be created. 

22. Yes, good English films should he encouraged. 

(«) — (c) Cannot say. 

23. (jo) To a large extent. 

(fj) A Committee of the representatives of various Governments should 
be formed. 

24. (</) Some foreign films have a baneful effect on the public. 

(h) No. 

{?) Licentious films have a demoralising effect on youths. Criminally 
suggestive films have n harmful effect; on low-caste people. 

(d) No. 

<c) Cannot sm\ and 1 suppose it is difficult’ in *sa\ . 

2d. Yes. Some films have a demoralising elf eel and they should never l»e 
permitted to enter India. What injurious effect these films have on a 
young man only the young man knows. For (Jod sake, do not pollute our 
minds by permitting such films to enter India. 

It makes the blond «»f a young Indian boil when lie sees a prim ess of tin* 

East falling in love with a person of no importance from the West and at the 

same time when he sees an ordinary woman of the West looking scornfully 
at a prince of the East whom she willingly marries, when it is found that 
he is of Spanish origin. [Rudolph Valentino in ‘'The Sheikh Such plots 

hurt u>, and strict censorship of films is necessary. 

2b. (o ) Yes. 

(It) The .Y which we Muslims offer five times a day has never 

been faithfully reproduced on the stage in the manner in which it. is 

offered hy Muslims. 1 eonsider it a mockery rather than acting. 

27. (o) No. Yes they are unintelligible. 

( h ) Cannot say. 

2*. (tt) ill ) Yes. 

(1) Criminal and lireiitious. 

■f.2) Their standard ot moral character is brought down. 

20. Yes. 

-40. Yes. N years. 

3i. Yes. 

-12. Cannot say. 
d:>. [a) No. 

<l>) May he for a short lime. 

(r) No. 

«'U. ^i) Yes. 

(1) To bring uniformity and less expenditure. 

(2) Cannot say. 

Representatives 1’mm ;df the provinces. 

(1) Delhi. 

tfj) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) In the same wav as the present Provincial hoards are financed. 

(a) Cannot say. 

Ah) The nuestiun of different centres dues not arise. 

36. (a) (h) Cannot say. 

•47. Cannot say. 

38. No. 

39. No. 

40. No, no advertisement 
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41-42. No. 

43. (a) Yes. 

(b) To avoid licentious films coming into India. 

(c) Central Board. 

44. To a groat extent. 

45. (a), (b) Yes. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. WALAYAT HUSSAIN, M.Sc., B.Sc. (Hons.)r 
Lucknow, on Thursday, the 8th December 1927. 

(To Chairman :) Now-a-days 1 am doing nothing. I am an M.Sc., and 
B.Se., of the Lucknow University. I sometimes go to the Prince of Wales* 
Theatre, hut I go more often to the Elphinstone Picture Palate. 

Q. Js it there that Indian pictures are shown? 

A , So me times. 

Q. How often are Indian pictures shown in the Elphistone ? 

A. 1 saw only 5 or (> in a year. 

Q . Do you like them? 

A. Yes, some of them, not because they are good, hut because they 
are Indian. 

(J. They appeal to you and people like von? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Although they were very imperfect in technique? 

A . Yes, though most imperfect. 

Q. And the Indian people like Indian pictures? 

A. Yes. 

(J. Are Indian shows more largely attended than western shows in the 
‘El phi list-one ? 

.*1. Yes, when we have some religious films people flock there, and in 
the case of European films when there is some prominent actor like Charlie 
Chaplin. Rudolph Valentino, etc., people go there simply to see him. 

( t ). Western films as a rule are not very popular with the Indian public 
unless they are of the kind you mentioned? 

A, Yes. 

Q, I mean by Indian people the masses. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing an Indian film and a western film were being shown 
side by side, say Charlie Chaplin on the one side and an Indian film on the 
other, to which will the Indians flock? 

A. If the Indian film is good, then people will generally go to that film. 

Q. But they are of the class which you have now seen — you say you 
have seen 4 or 5 of them — -supposing they are of that class, which would 
the masses attend ? 

A. People will he divided. 1 do not know' what film they will go to 
in preference. 

y. You suggest here the rates of the tickets should be raised so that 
it may not be within the reach of the low classes to he able to frequent 
the cinemas. Which cinemas do you mean ? 

A. AW the cinemas. 

Q. You mean the European ones or Indian ones? 

A. I mean European ones and American 

Q. The price of admission should be raised? 

A. Yes. 
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y. Why do you think bo? 

A. As they are ignorant they get an inspiration from the films they 
see and they may be able to do some wicked deed. 1 cannot say exactly 
what would be the effect, and if it is shown for a year T think it will 
have an evil effect. 

Q. Do they go much to these cinemas? 

A. They generally go whenever they get these criminal films. 

Q. But I thought you said that Charlie Chaplin and such other shows 
appeal to them more? 

A, These appeal to the whole public, educated as well as the illiterate 
classes. But when there are criminal films, then the illiterate people go. 

Q. How do they know that they are criminal films? 

A. These posters tell them. 

Q. Do you think they are able to judge from the posters? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Those illiterate people — where do they come from? 

A. They are spread over the whole city of Lucknow. 

Q. What do you mean by illiterate people? 

A. Shopkeepers and men of that type. 

Q. You class shopkeepers as illiterate people? 

A. I mean petty shopkeepers, hotel sellers and so on. 

Q. What is the harm in seeing those pictures? 

A. As they are ignorant l think it will be more effective in making them 
do some rash action. 

What is it which the man sees n inch would bring him to some msh 
action ? 

A. Criminal films, as well as love scenes, licentious scenes. 

Q. But what opportunity has that illiterate poor man to practise what he 
sees ? 

A. Any man can do anything. 

Q. He cannot get wines, he cannot go to a cabaret club, he cannot go to 
a dancing saloon? 

A. But ho has got. the street and the house. 

Q . What does ho do? Have you seen him dunce in the street ? 

A. Not that, but they can do mischief in the streets. 

Q. Have you seen them doing any? 

A. I have not actually seen them doing mischief because I had no (banco 
to see them, but when they are ignorant it is possible that they do so. 

Q. When you have not seen oven one instance, why do you blame the 
unfortunate illiterate man? Why are you afraid that he will do things which 
you have not seen him doing? How long has the cinema been in existence 
here ? 

A. The cinema has been established here I think about 5 or 0 years. I. 
have been residing in the University Hostel and have been cut off from the 
city and therefore have not seen 

Q. In the last 5 or 6 years you have not seen a single illiterate man do 
anything which he saw on the cinema. Ts it a fact? 

A. I have not seen, but they give vent to their feelings when a bad scene' 
is shown. 

Q, Why should they not enjoy the film? 

A. Enjoyment is a different question. 

Q. Do you enjoy such scenes when you go? 

A. No/ 

Q. But you go all the same? 

A. I go when there are good films. 
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Q. I mean men like you go? 

.4. Yes, but we can control. We are educated. Wo can control ourselves 
more thaw ignorant people. 

Q t We have heard people say that it is the young college student who is 
really influenced by these cinemas. That- is what some ladies say, and also 
some schoolmasters say. 

.1. Vos. they are also affected, hut as 1 have said, •■hiklren under 14 years 
of age are affected. 

ty. You think they should not I*» permitted to go to the cinema ? 

1 • They may be permitted to go but not to such films. 

V- You then advocate that certain films should Ik* classed for adults only 
above a certain age? 

J. Ye-. 

t/. Have you any experience of the Indian film industry? 

1. No. 

ty. Are these cinemas well attended in Lucknow, patronised? 

,1. Yes. 

The other day we -aw a theatre which hardly had half a dozen people. 

A. II depends upon i he film. 

It was a very at t met ive film in the way of love scenes and also of 

finish ? 

.4. 1 do not know. 

V- Have you seen "The Merry Widow'’? 

.1 . No. 

(f. (’an you tell us whether ton avoided it purposely? 

A. I did not go because I had no time. 

( { ). Have you ever reported any objection you had to any film to any 
one ? 

.4. I did not know the authority whom .1 should address. 

Q. But were ihere occasions on which you would have objected? 

.1. Yes. there were. 

A'// IJanmh Jtifiti In reply 1o question No. l!(i you say that the namaz 
has never been faithfully reproduced. Was this misrepresented in the foreign 
films which come here? 

A. Yea , J think so. 

(). And that ought to he notified immediately, that is what you say? 

.1. Yes. 

K). hi answer to question No. 8 you say that young and capable students 
are available to be trained as experts. Will you yourself go if a scholarship 
is offered to you ? 

A, Why not? Not only myself huf others ol inv qualificat ions will bo 
willing to go. 

Q. And it will he possible for you to take up this work of acting, etc.? 

A. I may not be a good actor but can turn out good photographic work 
because T have had training in photography. 

Mr. X r/e/p: You seem to have a very good acquaintance with the cinema? 

A . T frequently attend. 

(j. How often do you go? 

A . I think 3 or 4 times a month. 

O. You take care to choo-e the films beforehand? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And you find that the literature that is available is sufficient to guide 
you ? 

.4. Poster- sometime^ give us guidance, but as I told you. when we know 
that there are some prominent actors in a film we go. 



Q. Aik! the illiterate people also judge from the posters P 
A. Yes. 

Q. But a witness told us yesterday that even responsible parents have 
not got anything, in the nature of either literature or posters, which could 
direct them in the* matter of .selecting certain pictures for their children . 
that it is very difficult to judge the quality or the subject matter of the 
film by merely going through the literature that, is available and the posters. 

.4. Yes, they cannot form an exact picture of the film, hut in the case 
of the illiterate people, when they st*» some illustrations showing people 
hugging each other, they find it of interest. 

(,>. What proportion of the audience in the cinema theatre- which yon 
have seen consists of illiterate people - 

.1 . 1 think one-fourth. 

<}. Kven in the Prince of Wale>r 

A . They do not go there. 

(f. You specify the illiterale as also the low caste people who are liahh- 
to he misled by certain pictures. That is what you say in answer to ques- 
tion No. 24. What do you mean by low caste people ' 

A. Illiterate people may he either of high family, or they may be — I 
specify those men who are doing petty jobs, c.f/., hotel sellers, kidiars, etc,, — I 
take them to be low caste people. 

< t L You think that the criminally minded ami the immoral lorm a larger 
proportion among the low caste people than among the higher caste peopled 
Is that your point s 

.1. The low class people catch the disease much more easily than tin: 
illiterate people of high family. 

(J. You say the illiterate people when they see pictures of hugging and 
kissing on the placards are generally attracted to these show-. They arc 
in your opinion generally immoral people!" 

.1. I think so. Their teM- tell us. 

Q. Do they get any worse hv going to the cinema'*- They are already 
immoral. 

.4. They are of course immoral. 

(J. They may become more immoral, i- that your point - 

.1 . Yes. and they affect others also. 

ty, Have you tried to ascertain as to how far immorality has increased 
in Lucknow since the advent of the cinema.'’ 

.1. It i> not possible. If criminal films arc shown tor a year and then 
for one year we do not get Mich films, then the result can he judged by 
comparison . 

Q. You have said that- when certain kinds of pictures ate thrown on On- 
screen those illiterate people shout, and from that you judge that they are 
being influenced by those picture* in a very undesirable manner. 

.4. In particular scenes whore it is not proper to shout, shout* from (.la- 
low caste people show us their taste. 

fj. What are the kinds of scenes at which they shout like ;hi*? 

A. Nude dances. I saw one film in which the girl wa* pract bally un- 
dressed and they began to shout, f do not exactly reieeinU*r the name oi 
the film at present, but they began to shout. 

Q. But in that particular case you could not ascertain beforehand the 
subject matter of the film by perusing the literature and the posters? li 
came to you as a surprise? 

.4. Sometimes of course. Generally, whenever 1 see they are good films 

I go- 

Q. in that particiihtr instance you yourself could not properly iudge the 
subject matter of the film and you cannot say that the illiterate people went 
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there deliberately to enjoy those kinds of scenes? They happened to go there 
just as you happened to go there? 

A. May be. 

Q . It was not a deliberate action on their part to go and see those kinds 
-of scenes? 

A. They generally do it. 

Q. On how many occasions have you seen people shouting like that? 

A. I think about four times. 

Q. For how many years have you been seeing the cinema? 

A. For about six years. 

Q. In the course of six years you came across only four pictures of thajb 
type? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman: What was the nature of the shout ? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Mr. Neogy : Some sort of amused laughter? 

A. Not that. 

Chairman : May he a shout of condenation Y 

A. No. How can it be? 

Mr. Ncogy : Have you been to any show where there were a considerable 
number of European soldiers present? 

A. Yes, once. 

Q. Was there any such picture shown on that occasion ? 

A. I do not remeinl>er. 

(). You did not hear them shout, at any scene where there was kissing, 
hugging or things of that kind? 

A. I do not remember the film, but I once happened to go on the Christmas 
Eve when there was a rush of soldiers in the Prince of Wales. 

Chairman : Did they shout at all ? 

A. No. 

Mr. Xeogy: We have heard them shout! 

Written Statement of Mr. G. LIEBENHALS, Manager, Prinoe of 
Wales Theatre, Lucknow, dated the 29th November 1927. 

1. Yes 1 have a good knowledge of the film industry in India, having had 
the experience of being manager for a number of years of The DuCnsse Film 
Service who were film importers and also having been the manager of The 
Picture House, Calcutta, Coral Picture House. Allahabad, and the Rink 
Theatre, Lucknow. 1 am at present in charge of the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Lucknow. 

2. (</,) Educated Indians frequented the houses I have been in charge of. 
Illiterate Indians have always been conspicuous by their absence. I cannot 
see an appreciable increase in the attendance of the educated Indians. 

(h) As 1 have always been in charge of cinemas situated in the European 
Quarters of the city, my audiences have naturally been 95 per cent, composed 
entirely of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Those cinemas that are located 
in the Indian Quarters are patronised usually by Indians. 

(<■) Adolescents of an impressionable age about 20 per cent., children under 
14 too negligible to mention say about 2 per cent. 

3. FilnivS produced in India appeal most to Indian audiences. They like 
serials too, while spectacular films also have a considerable following. 

4. Exhibitors in India are certainly trying to do the best for Educated 
.'Indian audiences. As mentioned before the owners of Indian cinemas gener* 
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ally, but on serials and Indian subjects which the uneducated Indian can 
follow best. 

5. (a) 1 am not in a position to state whether Indian picture® are 
readily available. Those that l have seen are not of good quality. They 
do not compare very favourably with films produced in any other country 
es pec iiilly Am or i c a . 

(b) Although not well produced they are popular with Indians only. 
‘They do not appeal to Europeans. 

(c) 1 am not in a position to answer the question. 

(>. (a) Yes. 

(b) I think whatever the subject an Indian film well produced would 
appeal to all classes of Indians. 

7. There is absolutely no difficulty in obtaining suitable films for the 
British troops. Indian troops could be placed in the same category of 
the audiences who attend cinemas .situated in the Indian Quarter. 

W. 0?) As 1 am affiliated with Matlan Theatres Limited for the supply 
of films, I am quite satisfied. There is certainly loom for improvement 
in the producing line, which 1 consider is in its infancy. 

S. (/>) Follow the example of the American Producers, (ret the Co- 
operation of all public and Government Departments build better studios 
with up-to-dme equipment and with the natural backgrounds of .Indian 
scenery and historic buildings Indians films would compare favourably with 
the world’s best productions. 

1>. (//) 1 am just an exhibitor and I hire my films from Madnn Theatres 
Limited. 1 am thoroughly satisfic'd with their service. 

In. 1 arn in association with Madan Theatres Limited and T have to take 
what comes along. The films supplied are on the average good. 1 again 
say 1 arn satisfied with the supply. 

11. F usually yes. But sometimes I receive a film late, which gives mo 
no time for viewing same. 

1 have no suggestion to offer on this matter, as although 1 may not 
have the time to view the film, I have the satisfaction of knowing that it has 
been screened at Calcutta and several other important, towns before it 
has come to me. 

12. There is no amusement tax in my District. I dread to think of 
tlit' dny that a tax will he introduced here, as although we are ni lining an 
up-to-date Theatre acknowledged to be the. best in the l*. IV it is difficult 
to make it a paying proposition. 

13. My film suppliers inform me that they are paying heavy custom 
duties and so they are unable to reduce their film hire which is absorbing 
the profit we should he making. The encouraging of indigenous films will 
not help us a hit as European audiences are only interested in western 
films. 'I'he abolition of the amusement tax and lower custom tariff would 
greatly benefit the cinema industry. We would get films cheaper and we 
would then be able to improve our Theatre. 

14. Yes, it would help the cinema industry, but these films would not 
have ;l general appeal to make it a success it would he necessary to get 
the aid of public 1 todies. 

15. Yes. Conditions are very favourable. 

16. No. Capital must be invested, talent and teachers must be im- 
ported before success can be attained. Tt would however take years to 
make up for the time lost. The other countries are much ahead in film 
production, and are still going ahead with new inventions and new* ideas, 
etc. 

17. I don’t think people in India will risk an investment. This applies 
to almost any business in India at the present time. Much more ho to the 
film industry which has not up to now proved itself worthy of the risk that 
will have to be taken. 

II H 
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x8. Certainly, Government and Pubhc Departments should give all the 
possible help they can. 

19. I am unable to give you a very definite answer, out I should 
imagine that it would be very cheaper to produce films in India than in any 
Other country. 

2(1. Yes, 1 suppose it would involve expenditure from Government 
funds, hilt should it prove a success Government would l>e benefited 
greatly. It would also give employment to many and create an industry 
that practically docs not exist now to any great extent. 

21. The existing safeguard is all that is necessary. Tin* people of any 
country would resent any endeavour on the part of the Government to con- 
trol and arrange the amusement of the people as they think fit. 

22. (ti) If Ur it bdi films are good an exhibitor in India would prefer 
to have them to any other. If would not be necessary to force British 
films on any exhibitor by legislation. An exhibitor wants the films that 
help him financially. 

(bf i don't see how it cun help the Indian film industry. 

(r) Indian films except scenics will not have any appreciable appeal 
outside India. 

2d. To a great extent, if interchange of locally produced films could he 
arranged . 

&o( inf aspects ahd control. 

24. (a) 1 don’t think so. 

(h) I have not seen any, the censors at Calcutta and Bombay generally 
attend to this. 

(r> Pictures showing the nude and anything suggesting immorality. 

(ti) Yes. 

Of) Yes. 

(V) No. 

(/) Nil. 

2d. Films shown in European Theatres are quite fit to exhibit to Edu- 
cated Easterners. 

2(>. (a) Great care should be taken. 

(b) 1 understand there was such a case at Delhi. I know of no other. 

27. (a) I don’t think so. Audiences that see Western films are usually 
intelligent enough not to form a wrong idea. 

(b) f have no knowledge of this. 

28. The Censors attend to this thoroughly. 

29. No. 

30. Certainly not. 

31. Yes, quite satisfactory. 

32. Yes. 

33. (a) (b) It would involve a lot of inconvenience and probably a falling 
off in attendance. 

(r) Yes. 

34. (u.) il.) 1 do advocate a single Central Board, with absolute power 
to either ban or pass a film finally either at Calcutta or Bombay because 
these two cities are importing centres. 

(2) Yes considerable inconvenience if there were two or three Boards. 

; 3) A mixed representation of Europeans and Indians. 

(4) Either at Calcutta or Bombay. 

(b) I advocate one Central Board. 

(r) The Above answer suffices. 

(d) As at present. 
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35. (a) Yes. 

( h) 1 think the arrangement existing at present is quite satisfactory. 

36. ui) 1 would suggest putting a man with the knowledge oi the 
world in general in charge. 

( b ) I think the system would involve unnecessary expenditure. 

37. (<D Yes. 

(6) No. 

38. Yea. 

39. No. 

40. (a) It is not necessary to censor posters and handbills. 

(Jy) No. 

41. Yes. 

42. No. 

43. (a), (b) As I am not an importer this does not concern me 

44. The Pres** criticism would help considerably to improve the standard 
of films. 

45. [a) 1 think the Hoard of Censors quite capable of dealing with the 
situation . 

(h) Yes. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. G. LIEBENHALS, Manager, Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Lucknow, on Thursday, the 8th December 1927. 

Chairman : How long hav? you been connected with the cinema? 

A. About 12 years. 

Q . Yon have been in the business both in Calcutta and hero ? 

A. Calcutta. Allahabad and Lucknow. 

Q. You are almost entirely in charge 1 of all cinemas situated in European 
quarters ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You can speak to that with authority? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. And there your audiences were mostly 95 per cent. Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians ? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. T)o the illiterate people come there at all? 

A. Very seldom, one or two. 

(}. Almost entirely Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 

A. Yes. Of course, we have a few students. They come along when 
we have pictures of’ Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, or Jackie Coogau, 
or something of that sort. The general picture does not appeal. 

Q. General love scenes? 

A. There is a little love in every picture. 

( t >. 1 am talking of passionate love-making. In your experience what 
percentage of these western films really contain passionate love-mu king 
scenes or scenes from cabaret life? 

A. From cabaret life very, very little. I have to think about that. 

Q. J do want you to think about that and tell us. 

A. Cabaret life about 3 per cent, and I should think where there ore 
Jove scenes 

Q. Passionate love scenes. Take “ The Merry Widow/* 

n 2 
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A. That is one picture perhaps a year like that, or once in three years. 

Q * “ The Merry Widow' ” was very good in many parts, hut there were 
certain scenes which might have been omitted 1 thought. 

A. Well, it has been played for years all over the world. 

Q. Take a film like that. What percentage of films like that come? 

A . Half a per cent, probably of the whole show. 

Q . Like “The Merry Widow”? 

A. That- was extraordinary. They had to follow the play to a certain 
extent. Perhaps they exaggerated a bit. 

Q. On the night wo were there? was any portion of this film cut off 
because we were there? 

.1. No. The whole thing was shown. We cannot do that. That is done 
in Calcutta. 

Q, We saw the whole thing and nothing was concealed? 

A . No. 

Q. You mean pictures like that form about half a percent, of the whole 
number of films that come here? 

.4. Yes. You saw the audience that night. That picture had no appeal. 

Mr. Sentjy: Was that the last night? 

.4. Yes. We had a good house on Saturday. 

Chairman : What do you mean by a good house? 

A . It was not a packed house. Its capacity is 400. We had 175 that night. 
That showed it had no drawing power at all. If it liad been a Douglas 
Fairbanks, a Charlie Chaplin, or a Jackie Coogan picture both the shows 
would have been packed, and even Tuesday would have been a good pro- 
position. 

Q. When you say it was packed it was packed almost entirely by Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians? 

A, Yes, with a sprinkling of educated Indians hut they are quite in a 
minority. 

Q. So far as the illiterate people arc concerned, they have very, very 
little chance of coming in contact with those films? 

.1. My prices are prohibitive for them. My lowest price is one rupee. 
The prices are two rupees and one rupee, and eight annas for children 
under 14 years. 1 have no four annas seats. We give a concession for 
students on off-days, but not for the military because we give them good 
pictures. We try our best to give them good pictures, and if they can pay 
three rupees for dances, etc., they can pay two rupees or one rupee for our 
show here. 

Q. Most of the pictures you show are American? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage do you think the American pictures form in your 
show ? 

A. Probably 95 per cent.; if you take the topical budget, which is 
Briti^n. it will be a little less. 

Q. They are British to pi cals ? 

A. Yes; and some British comic pictures. 

(/. But have you come across many British pictures here? 

A. Yes. When I was in a film importing business we practically bought 
90 per eent. of British pictures. 

Q. When was that ? 

.4. Ahout 12 years ago. 

Q . And now they don’t come in such large numbers? 

A. No. We had to stop them because wo could not find the capital. 
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Q. Do you mean British pictures are more costly than American pic- 
tures P 

A. I don’t think they would he more costly but they were not quite as 
good as other big American ones; they were not money maker;., that if 
how r we look at tilings. 

Mr. Cunt man : When did you go into liquidation P 

A. We have to go back about ;I, 4, 5 years. 

Q. It was after the War that British pictures failed to compete with 
the big American pictures. 

A. Yes. i think they are now trying to compete. 

Q. It was during the War the Americans got the start? 

A. It is quite possible. They have goi so far ahead that it will lie very 
difficult to catch up to them, and they have got. the capital That is what 
will happen in India. You have not got the capital. 

Chairman : What 1 want to know' is, was your business entirely confined 
to British pictures? 

A. Not. entirely, about 00 per cent. 

Q. What were the other importers doing? 

A. Madan’s were in existence, and the India Films, Limited, wore in 
existence. 

Q. What pictures did they import ? 

A. Madan’s bought some of the big British ones and he bought a whole 
heap of American. 

Q. So he imported more American than British? 

A. Yes, he did at that time. 

Q. And now do you think Indian films can com pete at all even with 
British films? 

A. Indian films will never appeal to European audiences in India. 
You have been to Australia lately. Well I don’t know if you went- to 
any cinema house at all there and if you observed the rushes and the 
crushes and people squeezing to get in. The only way that can happen 
in India is when Indian pictures arc made good enough to show the Indian 
people, the masses. 

Q. Do you think such a chance cannot occur for Indian pictures outside 
India? 

A. That can never happen in mv opinion. 

Q. And of course you can judge of the European taste. 

A. Certainly their scenic pictures will go hotter than anything in the 
world . 

Q . But you cannot have all scenic pictures? 

A. No. they can he just paddings and fill-ups. 

Q. Well J suppose these picture* which you are now showing, you have 
been in this line for about 12 years, can you tell us whether the pictures 
now' exhibited show any signs of improvement-. 

A . Cert a nly. 

Q. In moral tone, I mean. 

A. I have really not seen anything very immoral yet. 

Q. But you know' some people take exception, as you have heard for 
yourself here to-day. 

A. I think his arguments are silly. He cannot support his argument, 
he cannot say that he saw a certain picture in which such and such a scene 
is bad. 

Q. Well you have experience of the audience in your theatre which is 
mostly Anglo-Indian and European; have they ever complained to you that 
these things are objectionable and how it is you show' them ? 
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A. Never. I have certainly had a complaint about one picture, where 
an Indian half-breed comes on. Someone complained to the Superintendent 
of Police, who thought it ought to Ik? banned and it was banned. It wm; 
a picture about an American Indian and something about a white girl. * 

Q. I see. That was more a political objection, more a racial objection, 
than immoral. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now have you ever heard your European audiences in Calcutta or 
Allahabad or in Lucknow complain of the sort of films you are showing? 

A. They sometimes say it is rubbish and others say it. is good, not so 
far as the morals of the picture are concerned for they only look at the 
picture from an entertainment point of view. 

Q. Have you ever had it complained to you that you are showing pic- 
tures that are injurious to the; morals of the people? 

A . I have never had a complaint like that. 

Q. And you say you are under agreement with Madans? 

A Yes. 

Q. Is it their theatre or your theatre? 

A. It is Mr. Bevan's theatre. 1 am the Manager. I have signed a con- 
tract for 3 years with Madan’s. 

(J. You show only films which you get through Madan’s? 

A. Yes. But you will notice that Madan’s are buying all the British 
pictures, all the good ones, all the big ones. He waited his opportunity. 
He was not going to buy any pictures but what would pay. T notice from his 
list which he sent me he has bought a picture called “ Remembrance He 
has bought “ Falkland Islands ’ ’ 

Q. “ Mons ”? 

A. Of course he has got that. He has shown heaps of other things like 
thn t. 

Q. Where he finds it will be a draw, he buys them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now do you find any difficulty in getting your pictures? 

A. Well supposing Medan's opened a theatre in opposition to me, we will 
have to shut down. 

Q. He has entered into a contract with the producers for an exclusive 
supply to him. 

A. They hue under certain conditions there. It is not Madan’s fault. 
We were in tin? same position. So far as British productions go, we were 
not hound down to an output because they were not producing to that 
extent, but they will probably start doing that once they get their capital 
and their pictures going You will do it in India too when you really start 
your business. 

Q. All tradesmen do that, not that one tradesman is better than another. 

Colonel Crawford : When you talk of buying the output, do you mean 
that they say, when you want 5 or 6 productions, “you must take the 
balance of our pictures also ”? 

A. Yes that is the general habit. 

Chairman : But you are not labouring under this difficulty; Madan’s are. 

.4. Yes but it affects me too because I am on bis circuit. 

Q. Now, assuming that vou are under that difficulty, have you suffered 
by it? 

A I cannot snv I have suffered because when we opened out — Mr. Ducaase 
is my cousin you see — we struggled on and were doing quite well during the 
\Jfar. Then after the War period Madan’s floated a company with a 
hundred lakhs. That meant the crushing of any person who was in bis 
way. If we had a hundred lakhs we would do the same. 
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Q. What I want to know is, you are now under a contract with Madan's; 
von get what lie gets ; and it has not affected the value of the pictures or 
Jpjge profits? 

A. No ray profits are very small; we just exist, even though wo are 
Madan’s even though this theatre entirely belongs to us, there is no 
rent to p&y, the furniture and everything else is ours — our own property. 

Q . 1 mean it your theatre is going to he run for an audience of half 
a dozen people, .such as we saw the other night, J am wondering how you 
are going to continue. 

A. That is very ordinary. 

Sir IJaraon Jaffvr; Probably the people were scared away by the Com- 
mittee going there that night. 

.1. No, they didn’t know. The fact remains that npeomdry you often 
find that kind of thing. 

( luii mum : Is it a very frequent occurrence, that sort of poor nudicnec? 

A. Yes it is a frequent occurrence on the last night of a picture. 

1‘olont'l Crmvjunl : Is it because that type of picture is not attractive ** 

A. That sort of picture would not draw in any case. 

Q. Yet you are. forced to show a certain number of them? From your 
point of view you would rather not have them? 

A. 1 wish there was n way out of it. 

Q. Can you suggest a way? 

A. It cannot he done unless some one comes forward with hundreds of 
lakhs. 

('/minium . Did von think “The Merry Widow” a picture which non Id 
not draw? 

A. T thought it would draw. 1 have seen the play. 

Mr. Srtnjft: If yon had the choice, would you have gone in for that 

part icular picture ? 

A. Well I thought it was a money-taker but 1 was mistaken. 1 don’t 

know what the reason was. I expected better houses for it because the 

stage play is known ail over the world and my audiences are purely 
European and Anglo-Indian. 

Q Have you seen the original play? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does the iilnt version follow it more or less faithfully? 

A. It is a hit more exaggerated; there are exteriors which are not, in 
the play and other things also. The play of course depends a lot on the 
music and the singing, and the film is all action. 

Chairman: When you say Madan’s are compelled, you are not affected 
hy it. It has not done you any harm that Marian's have to take certain 
bookings. 

A. We have no other option. 

Q, Have .von suffered by it? 

A. 1 cannot say we have suffered because it meant that otherwise wo 
could not get the bigger pictures and we cannot go on showing medium 
pictures, because they would not draw. 

Q, Probably you would put down “ The Merry Widow ” as a big picture. 

A. Yes, as a big production. I will tell you the class of pictures that 
draw — anything big that Charlie Chaplin does, anything big that Douglas 
Fairbanks does, which means every picture of his. Mary Pickford has a 
£ood audience, Jackie Coogan is a universal favourite. Rudolf Valentino 
also draws. None of the feminine stars except perhaps Mary Pickford 
draw’, however; not one of them. It is the men that do well. 

Q. I suppose you cannot tell us what is displayed in other theatres. 
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A. Well I have a fairly good knowledge. I go often to the Elphinstone and 
know what they are doing. 

Q. They .show the same class of pictures as you doP 

.4. Some of them with which I have finished, not all. They show only 

the hig ones after 1 have finished with them, and they show serials. That 
has got a certain amount of following. 

Q . What is a serial ? 

A. It is a Jong drawn out affair. It goes into 30 reels, it is full of 

action and impossibilities. Most of them are adventure stories. There is 

nothing in them for an educated man, who would be bored stiff. 

Q. You don’t show many serials. 

A. No, 1 don't show them at all. 

Q. And the serials, are they popular and with what class of people are 
they popular ? 

A . Soldiers like them and so do Indians. I don’t know what class they 
conic from; probably the illiterate class. They like lots of jumping, 
people disappearing, — they never die of course, — and they take about 30 
reels before they are finished. 

Q. They t-are more for action films Y 

A. Yes they do. 

Q. Do you think that they care for these plays which contain love- 
scenes ? 

A. I don’t think so. Even if they do see them what effect could it have 
on them. 

Q. But some people tell us they are led astray by such scenes. 

.1. Well the gentleman who gave evidence this morning spoke of a 
pmi-lfi ri-ira(1ah looking at. Rudolf Valentino; do you think he would catch 
hold of the first girl and take her in his arms as he saw it done on the 
screen by Rudolph Valentino P * 

Q. You think it is all an exaggerated view they take? 

A. Well from the number of pictures of love-scenes that I have seen, 
I (night to he very immoral indeed. 

Q. Hut you see you are educated and yon are able to take care of your- 
self; but the poor unfortunate illiterate man must always he made the 
instrument for argument. 

A . Yes, which is unfair. It has less effect on him. 

Q. Ho has got less opportunity to do these things; but still any blame 
can be thrown on him in this country. 

A. Here was a gentleman who sat down and called a shopkeeper a low 
caste man. and he chooses to give evidence. 

y. Then you think there are good possibilities for the film industry in 
this country p 

A. Yes; provided you get the capitil England has waked up now. 
She has got tlm capital and she is getting out and we will be showing 
shortly 10 per cent. English pictures. You will see Madan’s getting them 
out. He does not want to ho hound down to the Americans, I am sure, 
from the fact of his buying all these British pictures now. 

Q. And if the Indian industry wants to do anything, it ought to be 
up and doing now? 

A. Yes. To ask Government to give you capital for that is absurd. No 
country has asked that of its Government. They might have asked for help 
in other ways. 

Q. Yes but conditions may vary in each country. However you cannot 
dogmatise because one Government does not do it therefore other Govern- 
ments should not do it. 

A. That is up to the Indian Government, if they wish to take the 
risk, it is no business of mine; but it is a risky undertaking. 
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Q. It is no doubt a risky undertaking but some Governments have to 
take the risk. Japan did it and has done it successfully. 

A. Of course they are not allowed to kisfs in Japan. 

Q. That is different; nor will they be allowed to kiss here in India. 

A. Y es but they bathe there together in the nude. At least I think so. 

Colonel Crawford : They do. 

Chairman: But it is not done in the films and we all have different 
notions. Each country has its own notions — that is all. So if India is to 
compete with other countries, say Britain 

A. But why compete with Britain ? It is not a question of competing. 

Q. Why should it not he competing. 

A . But what do you mean by competing P 

Q. In their own film production ? 

A. I don’t think England is trying to compete with anyone; she is try- 
ing to develop an industry of her own. 

Q. So also it is for India to have an industry of her own. 

A. That is not competition. You wait and see. America is not com- 
peting at all. The fact is she has established herself in the industry. 
England is going to start in and there will be two industries. You will 
get good pictures from each side. 

Q. If India is to start her industry, what do you think should be done. 

A. How- can it be competition? You cannot send vour films anywhere 
else in the ivorld. 

Q. There are only 35ft theatres in India. If English and American 
goods come pouring in here, cheaper made goods, how can you expect the 
Indian industry to grow ? 

.4. It is not a matter of competition. India is very badly placed in 
that respect. 

Q. All the more reason whv an effort should be made. 

A. Indian pictures would go very well with Indians but there will be 
no competition because Europeans do not go to see Indian films. 

Q. But Indians go to see European films? 

.4. Tbev will still go; you can never stop them. 

Q. Not if you have Indian pictures? 

A. Yes, they will still go 1 think. 

Q. Then you do not think any Government action is necessary. 

.4. Oh yes, certainly help them, but not with finance; give them other 
help. 

Q. Why not cheap loans? 

A. Then how are you going to secure yourself? 

Q. Supposing they secure themselves, what is your objection? 

A. I have no objection whatever. I have nothing to do with it. J am 
just a business man. 

Q. But I mean if an industry is to be established in a country which 
is weak compared to other countries, as you yourself admit — you say here 
the other countries are much ahead in film production and are still going 
ahead w r ith new inventions and new ideas — India is not in that happy 
position. 

A. You w'ill soon be having pictures here which will be talking pictures. 

Q. Eaetly. I suppose it is time that India wakes up to a sense of her 
responsibility ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Films which are shown by you to Europeans here, are they fit to be 
shown universally in the country? 

'A. You mean to anybody? 
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Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, 1 think so. The illiterate will be very little impressed with 
anything like that. That is in.v opinion. I do not see what will happen. 
Murders are not depicted on the screen, that is to say, you have got to 
imagine them, they are not actually shown. 

Q. You think the censorship adequate? 

A. 1 tljink it is adequate and if it stopped as it is now with one board 
at Bombay ; I have mentioned a Central Board 

Q. You advocate a Central Board at Bombay. 

A. But still giving the District Magistrate here certain powers. It is 
not u bad idea. I mean if lie saw a picture that was bad here and spoke 
to me about it in a decent way I would discontinue showing it. The Dis- 
trict Magistrate is always someone to be considered. He is placed there 
by Government. 

Q. Now if you want a Central Board in one place, do you think the 
trade will suffer by that, if all films have to he passed by one board, say 
.at Bombay or Calcutta, — you for instance here or other people. 

A. Of course that is very difficult and I thought that too, because there 
jare some film importers iu Bombay and some in Calcutta. 

Q. Some in Madras and Rangoon. 

A. Yes there are some there too. I overlooked that. For the distri- 
bution of films time wquld be a great thing. Of course the more a picture 
is held up the more it ia losing money. 

Q. i suppose you have a considerable experience of the people of this 
country. 

A. 1 was horn and bred in this country. 

Q. You know both the literate and the illiterate classes? 

.1. Oh yes. 

Q. What about posters and handbills? 

A. Well, Mr. Ratigachariar, you see magazines and other things. You 
go to any bookstall, you take up a paper and you see an art picture of 
a kind, and if you see a picture of “ The Merry Widow n kissing, what 
does it convey to you? Nothing very different 1 am sure. 

Sir Human J offer: Everybody does not see magazines, while these 
circulars and posters are seen by thousands. 

A. Well 1 print about 1,500 for each show and the population ol 
Lucknow is about d or 4 lakhs. 

Colour! Crawford : Now why did you select from “ The Merry Widow ” 
just that particular scene to put on your handbill ; is it because it was a 
draw ; it must be to draw ? 

A. Yes it does draw. 

Q. \Ve don’t want to be prudish about it, 

.4. No we don’t want to be prudish; it does draw. We have got to 
pick out something which interests people. Whether it does or not we 
don’t know. 

Mr. Ncoyy : It tiykles the fancy of the European? Because you said you 
cater mainly for the European. 

A. In my own ease it purely goes to the Europeans. 

Choir man : I suppose it draws the Indian just, as much as the European? 

Mr. Neogy: But you have tlve European in mind, because you don’t 
hare Indians in your theatre. 

A . My Indian audience is very very small. Still I send it to educated 
Indians. 

Chain non ; Now as regard? a Central Board, do you think there will 
toe any practical difficulty to the trade if we have one Central Board. 
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A. 1 think 1 will have to rectify that. Mndnn’s would probably be all 
right because most, of their pictures come to Calcutta but it would be 
difficult for Pathe’s in Bombay. 

Q . More films come through Bombay than through Calcutta- -nearly 
two-thirds. 

Colon*'! I'rawfonl : I>o you think then there should he hoards at each 
port of entry. 

A. Yes. I mention Bombay and Calcutta the same as they have at present. 

i ' h airman : In M a d r a s 1 1 ley have one too. 

*4. Wei! then that will be all right, that is a port. 

Q . You think that would he more convenient to the trade? 

A. Yes. In England sometimes the producer has to sell a picture before it 
is released so it comes direct without going to the British Board. 

Q. Do you want a provincial board’s certificate to circulate throughout 
the country; if run* hoard passes it. that certificate should be enough? 

.1. I am talking as an exhibitor and l mean it satisfies me to have, that, 
otherwise we will be upset. 

Q. Supposing each province insisted on its own censorship, would it 
hamper the trader 

.4. It would hamper the trade tremendously we would have to hold up 
films. ! 

Q. So that when you sav you are speaking for the trade, it is not liecausn 
it is advantageous to you but because it would hamper you. We do not 
want to discount your opinion that because you advocate it it is advantage- 
ous, because ii would hamper the trade. 

,4. It would hamper it very much. 

Q. Would yon have each film, have you any objection to having each 
film examined by two members of the hoard — two or more? 

.4. There is no objection ; why should it not ho A members, — say a 
Hindu, a Muhammadan and a Christian or a European? 

Sir Raman Jufj* r: You always take pictures from Yladan’s. 

.4. Yes I do. 

Q. What will happen if, suppose, Madan’s sold their concern to some 
American combine ? 

A . We would probably be absorbed. They would buy up our p ace if fJit 
Americans ever thought, of doing that. 

Q. Have you heard anything of that sort? 

.4. 1 did hear remarks about it. I don’t know whether it lias material- 
ised or not. I read of it. in the papers. 

Q. What do you say to this that you will then take from the Americans? 

A. We will try ami sell out and get out of it. 

Q . Do you always rent films from Madan’s or do you buy on the takings 
of the house. 

A. I work on a percentage. 

Q. 75 per cent. ? 

A. 60 per cent, to me and 40 to them. We work on a percentage basin. 

(j. At other places I was told they take 75; at times probably they do 
that for a good film? 

/!. Well, 1 once paid 50 per cent, for a good film, onl.s once, and that 
is when the American representative came along with it. That picture 
was called 14 Beau Geste That is the only time T have paid so much 
but I am still fighting it out. I have not paid the difference of the 
percentage yet. 

Q. It was not a good house that day when the Committee came there; 
but at times you charge 50 per cent, more on the tickets do you not? 
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A. Not 50 per cent. 

(J. 80 what you lose in the other way you make good by this. 

A. That is the only way to do it. It is not 50 per cent, though. 

Chairman : How much then? 

A . 33 per cent. 

Q, When you have an extra good picture you put that on. 

A. That has happened only once. 

Sir Hat oon J offer: Do you know anything about block and blind 
booking? 

A . Well that is what we are doing. This is blind booking. 

Q- Don’t you think it encourages a second rate production? Instead 
of having a first class production you have a second rate one? 

.4. Yes, but you cannot rectify it. Madan’s are helpless. The film 
importer is helpless. 

Q. Do you think it should be stopped by legislation? 

4. Yes, it would help an exhibitor if legislation could secure that. 

f t >. To secure equitable conditions of trading it should be stopped by 
legislation ? 

A. Yes. 

Choi nnftn : Ik there any blind booking in this country? Are you not 
18 months behind hand really in exhibiting a picture ordinarily. 

A. Most times wo are, but sometimes we are on a par. 

Q. But most times you are 18 months behind America or England. 

A. That is quite right. Shall 1 explain why. That is. in New Y’ork or 
in London they have got about 10 theatres and there is a picture like the 
14 Beau Geste ” showing in 8 of them. That shows that they bought for 
London itself so many copies, and they have sent to Madans perhaps 
two positive copies. In India the film business is so dull that we are not 
making a fortune. Mr. Madari will prove that to you. Perhaps he buys 
two copies at the most and they take a long time to go round the circuit. 

Q. But are you not doing blind booking in the sense in which America 
or England does it? 

A. I am not, a film importer, and so I can’t tell you about it. 

Sir II aroon Jaffer: You have no opportunity of previewing? 

A l get my pictures three or four days beforehand. 

< \f . Have you any opportunity to preview the films before ordering out? 

.4. No, we cannot go from Lucknow to Calcutta to see a picture. 

Q. Are there no agencies here? 

A. No, we have none here. Generally we go by the “ Statesman ” reports 
in Calcutta which give you a fairly good idea of what the picture is like. 

Mr. Ntoyy: Yon don’t take every picture that Madans bring out but 
you make your own selections? 

A . 1 write to Madans personally saying that I want a particular picture 
for December, and sometimes I get what I want. In fact,' I get about 
35 per cent, of what I specially ask for. i 

Sir H aroon Jaffer: What is the percentage of British films that you 
•show’ here in a month? 

.4. Wc have not been showing many, but I think we have shown on 
an average about 5 per cent, in a month. 

Q. Are there any agencies for British films in India? 

A. I think the Globe Theatres in Calcutta buy a lot* Pathes also buy 
m lot. 

Q, If British films are to come to India, you would probably like to 
hove more agencies in India? 

4. If the pictures are good, I think they will come* If there are more 
agencies and if good pictures are readily available, as an exhibitor I would 
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always welcome it, because 1 can get pictures easily on account of the 
competition. 

Q. The British pictures are not of a gt>od standard, I suppose? 

A. Some of them are very good, their Comedies and the Dramas are 
really excellent. But the drawback is that we do not get many of them. 

Q. Suppose you show British films, will it affect your takings? 

A. Alongside a Douglas Fairbanks film there will be a difference, but 
you can certainly draw as much as a fairly good American picture or 
even better. 

Q . From your experience could you tell me if the British films have 
some kind of bad flavour about them — I mean do they contain kissing scenes, 
love making scenes and things of that kind? 

A. So far we have only shown Comedv-drnmas and one or two historical 
things, and they have not much of the sloppy business about them. 

Chairman : The sloppy stuff won’t fit in with the kind of stuff they show. 
But supposing they show a social drama picture then won’t that sloppy 
stuff come in? 

.4. Then it will. 

Q. Would they avoid the passionate love scenes, deep kissing and things 
of that sort? 

A. 1 have not seen many, and so 1 could not give you an answer to that, 
because they have not been producing that sort of stuff. “ The Bat ” will 
give vou an idea. 1 have not seen it myself so far. But the British 
pictures I have seen have been certainly quite good. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer: Won’t you advocate that British companies start 
their studios here in order to assist the film industry? They could produce 
Indian films or any other kind of films? 

A. Yes. it will be a good thing if British companies come and start 
their studios here, because when you had to get English education first 
you had to get professors from Home. 1 believe there is already a British 
Company somewhere in Lahore which is taking pictures. 

Q. There was a Social Hygiene Delegation with Dr. Dees and others 

which visited this country, and they say this, — “ In every province visited 
by the delegation the evil influence of the cinema was cited by educationists 
and representative citizens as one of the major factors in lowering the 
standard of sex conduct, thereby tending to increased dissemination of 

disease ”. Do you agree with this? 

.4. I could not give you any opinion on that. Who was Dr. Lees ? Was 

he a member of the delegation from England? 1 think they are wrong 

in their conclusions. Disease has been in existence long before the cinema 
came to this country. 

Q. Have you come across any films which have been rejected in England 
and shown Here? 

A. I am not in a position to tell you that, because I am not a film 
importer. Even if it happened, how could I know it? 

Q. May I know where your licensing fees go to? 

A. We pay two licensing fees, one goes to the District Magistrate’# 
court and the other goes to the municipality. 

Q. Don’t you think it will he a good thing if the licensing fees were 
to go to the Central Board which you advocate? 

A. Oh , yes, certainly. 

Colonel Crawford: You were an importer under the name of Dueasse 
Filins in Calcutta. Can you tell me if there is a very large market for 
films in India? 

A. It is a very cheap market, and an importer has to buy cheap films. 
The reason is this. When we were importing pictures in Calcutta and 
sending them round, we used to demand Rs. 200 for a picture for a four 
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days run. Our customers used to haggle over the thing and come down 
to Its. 150, and when we actually sent them our pictures, they would not 
pay us and it, took us mouths and months to get our money hack. The 
upkeep of our office did not warrant our continuing the business, there 
was no profit in it, and it was the receipt that we got in Calcutta from 
our theatre that kept the whole tiling going. That is why we could not 
get on. 

Q. Could you get enough from places like Bombay and Calcutta to make 
it u paying proposition? 

.4. If it was a good picture. 

( t f. Can you give us an idea without giving away any of your trade 
berets, how much an importer gets for a good picture, if he takes a 
picture like ‘‘Beau Geate M ? 

.1. So far as that picture is concerned, the producer sends it out on a 
percentage basis. He simply gives a commission to the importer. 1 believe 
u similar practice exists in some of the Motor Car firms which keep 520 
cent, of the sales and send the? balance to America. I think the same 
practice obtains in regard to big pictures which of course we could not buy. 
Bui what we bought in Calcutta we bought outright. 

C- When you hough! a profit earning picture on an outright basis for 
India, Burma and Ceylon,, how much had you to pay? 

A. \\ c paid sometime?-. Its. 5,000 or Rs. 0,000 and sometimes between 
Its. 3,000 and 4,000. The prices varied. 

V- Could you not make a profit on a picture costing say Rs. 4,000? 

A Unless we did well i it Calcutta and Rangoon where there was a certain 
amount of profit. 

4?. As an exhibitor you do not have blind booking, i.e., you do not 
take the output of the producer before he has actually produced it P 

A. I can’t, but that is what Mndan is doing. Because there are lots 
of people who are out in the market wanting to buy any pictures like that. 

Q. From the exhibitor’s point of view, block booking is not in your 
interest ? i* ir«*re any method of getting over it ? 

A . There is no method of getting over it. 

Q. 11 other countries open up agencies here then it will he possible for 
you to get -pictures? 

A. That is the only method. 

Chairman : If you want a particular picture, I suppose you w ill have to 
pay more for it, and Madams will refuse to give it to you? 

A. I am on their circuit. Why should i pay more. 

Q. I don’t mean that you can’t get it, hut probably you will have to 
pay more? 

A. Thai is not the point. They cannot supply such good pictures one 
after another, because thov themselves have got anv number of theatres 
all over the country. 

Cofun t>1 ('mutat'd: You are very much in the hands of the producer, and 
I suppose yc-. cannot get away from it? 

AY, are in the hands of the film suppliers, and we arc not dis- 
satisfied with the service. 

(At this stage the witness expressed a desire to postpone his examina- 
tion till the next day as he had to attend on a sick patient, and as the 
Committee could not take him on the following day, the witness withdrew.) 


Written Statemwtf. &f Srimatl MAYADEYI, dated the 8th December 

1927. 

General. 

2. (a) (1) 76 per cent, educated (2) 25 per cent, uneducated — a good deal 
— Calcutta. 
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(b) In the Exiropean quarter 50 per cent. Europeans, '25 per cent, 
educated and 25 per cent, uneducated Indians — In the Indian localities it 
is generally composed of middle and servant classes. 

(<•) Couldn’t give you a percentage. Bui noticed non-Indian children 
under fourteen to frequent cinemas much more than Indians. Adolescent 
youths flock the cinema — the student class. 

Part I. 

Film Industry in India. 

8. Adventuresome and Erotic, both to the Indian and general. 

4. For the Westernised Indians hut not for the ordinary- — because the 
films produced bear no environmental interest to the ordinary Indian 
public. 

5. I don’t think there are sufficient numbers of Indian produced films 
to go the round. 

(a) T shouldn't think so. 

(b) At suburban areas. 

u) 1 daresay it would be profitable were more shows given in the interior 
of large cities. — 1 am afraid 1 can cite no successful Indian film for it strikes 
me that the best of them up till now — The Light of Asia — under a German firm 
leaves much for improvement, although the subjec t and the artists might have 
■drawn a large Indian crowd. 

(). (a) For the almost extinct older generation — hut the general I think 
would relish the flavour of more sauce than themes of Literature, History 
and Mythology. 

{!>) (1 and 2) Both the educated and uneducated hanker for spice. No 
one attends a c inema with an educational and devotional motive. On© goes 
for its stimulating effect on the less austere interests in fact as a relief 
from them. 

V. The difficulty is not in regard to British but Indian troops, the 
British Tommy can fall in line with the spirit, of the ordinary western 
films hut. they fail to Ik' appreciated by the Indian as 1 have said before 
for want of environmental interest. 1 think historical romances national 
and of other lands would appeal to the Indian troops. 

8. (a.) I have no knowledge of the efficiency of the industry. 

(b) But 1 think the main difficulty besetting the industry in India is 
primarily the association of thought in regard to stage life which stands 
in the way of the average respectable Indian men and women from taking 
up the art. Secondly, the involving (especially in the case of women) a life 
outside their homes and thirdly, the lack of financial enterprise of com- 
pany promoters. I believe if the first two could ho remedied and reconciled 
the third factor would be achievable. 

14. 1 daresay the growth of the film industry is dependent to an extent 
on the demand created for it. 1 do think that its use should be extensively 
increased throughout the villages in co-ordination with the departments 
both governmental and other socia l .service agencies. Domain I is t he hand- 
maid of supply. 

15. Not until the social outlook changes. 

I have already imputed social and moral conservatism to be the reason. 

1(3. No — But all that could be sought out and trained if the opposition 
against the profession itself could be overcome and 1 believe at least for 
India the production would then be of competitive value. Social and moral 
broadmindedness and strength of mind on the part of those who would 
■otherwise be willing to join the industry. 

17. If the ground is prepared enough to attract capitalistic interest. 

18. For educational films Government may be an ©tfectivc incentive and 
•encouragement — subscribing to the cost of production and display. 
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20. (a) Justifiable in so much as it would aid in the educational devel- 
opment of the country. 

20. (b) Increment of educational grant ear-marked a subsidy for the 
purpose. 

21. State agency and monopoly of the film industry would kill but a 
Central Board of Censors comprising of men and women from each Province 
would do much to improve the morale of the industry. 

Films of the British Commonwealth. 

2 2. T don’t think India needs to participate in the policy of the encourage- 
ment suggested for British films. 

(b) She can make herself known and understood just as well throughout 
the Empire and the world if she could produce appropriate national and 
social films. 

She need not burden herself further by helping the rest of the Com- 
monwealth to be known and understood. If the policy involves financial 
responsibility. 

23. To a great extent provided the characterization is true. 

Part II. 

Social aspect and control . 

24. (a.) The Society-picture films of the Bohemian ism of high life are 
undoubtedly demoralising they may not actually injure the adult public 
mind but they cannot he said to be conducive to edifying instincts. 

(b) There is certainly a circulation of ethically degraded films. The cri- 
minally suggestive films 1 think have little effect as the western mode and 
method of criminality hear little similarity with that of this country. 

(r) No class of film is positively harmful it is so in as much as erotic 
films are susceptible to excite the lower passion of human nature especially 
of adolescents. 

(d) 1 sex films 

(c) The Police know heat. 

(/) 1 could cite specific instances of the effect of erotic films on adoles- 
cents minds but 1 refrain from doing so it Wing a delicate topic the dis- 
closure of which may embarrass the persons concerned but l can say 1 have 
known instances which have driven the sexual mind to desperation of 
youngsters to natural and unnatural gratification of passion. 

2>. If you want the western life to be held in respect its social customs 
should he modified for presentation in this country — hut of course that 
would he a fictitious caricature! 

26. (a) Considering the recent aggravation of religious susceptibilities it 
would be a cautious measure^ 

(h) None to my knowledge. 

27. Expression has been given to these questions in the preceding para- 
gr; # :>h. 

(b) f have no information. 

28. Partially answered already. 

29. Yes! 

30. Yes! for reasons already mentioned. I would classify films for chil- 
dier. up to twelve, adolescents up to eighteen and adults. 

31. («) Certainly. 

32. I don’t know anything about its working. 

33. (a) To the section of hyper excitable natures censorship would not 
be welcome. 
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(b) I daresay. 

(r) It would not interfere with the freedom required for artistic and 
inspirational development for the social films which comprise the hulk and 
need censoring are inartistic so far as they are vulgar displays of carnal 
instincts. 

34. Yes. 

(1) Since provincial hoards are redundant so long as you can get men 
and women of each province of the representative type who have mixed and 
known the varying tastes and minds of the people to sit at the Central 
Board. It would l>e an economical policy. 

(2) I couldn’t say how the trade would he effected. 

(<•) There is no need to overlap the efforts of a Provincial and Central 
Board films could be censored by the Central Board on which there will be 
the Provincial representatives, if it should he necessary to revise the opinion 
of the respective Provinces the representatives could hv frequenting the 
Province and convening public meetings refresh themselves with current 
views and opinions. 

(d) Perhaps by taxing the cinema companies. 

35. (ft) I can't say. 

(b) No. Suitable members on the central board would serve the purpose 
equa Hv. 

36. (<t) Couldn’t say. 

(h) Yes — yes — 

37. Couldn't inform you — but T recollect one film that was passed but 
eventually prohibited — I think it was “ The Daughter of the Gods featuring 
Annette Kellnrnian. 

40. It stands to reason that they should as the exaggerated thrilling 
descriptions in the advertisements are in themselves an unhealthy incentive. 

44. Public bodies and. the press could exercise much salutary influence in 
developing (not maintaining the present standard I ) a high standard — by 
honest and clean criticism and exhorting the better instincts of the audience. 


♦Oral Evidence of The DOWAGER RANI of Mandi, Mrs. HABIB, 
Mrs. MITTER, and Srimati MAYADEYI, on Thursday, the 8th 
December 1927. 

Chairman : Who is going to speak on behalf of the ladies, or would 
you prefer to give your opinions separately? We will do it in this way. 
One of you will answer and if the others have any disagreement they will 
say so. I suppose you are not able to speak on account, of your throat, 
Mrs. M&yadevi? May I trouble you Rani Sahiba? 

Of course we arc more interested to have vour views on the question of 
the effect of the cinema on the people of the country. Have you seen this 
memorandum prepared by Srimati Mayadevi? Do you agree* with it? 

The Han 't of Mnndi : Yes. 

(?. It represents your views also? 

Mm. Habib: T have not seen it. 

Q . And of course Mrs. Milter has not seen it? 

Mrs. Miite.r: No, I have not. 

Q. Now, there are two or three points on which 1 would like to elicit 
information. Do you think Indian films are popular with our people? 

The Rani of Mnndi: Yes, among the uneducated it is very popular. 

Q. Both among the ladies and the men, Indian films are more popular 
than western films? 
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A. Some people like western films, 1 cannot say. I can say that people 
who are not educated like Indian films because they do not understand 
western films, 

Q „ Now von have seen many films. Rani Sahiba ? 

A ■ Indian films — very few — one or two. 

Q. Both here and in England? 

A. I have never been to England. 

Q. I thought, you had. Do you often go to the cinema. Rani Sahiba P 

A. Yes, 1 do. 

Q. Where? In Lucknow? 

A. And in the hill stations. 

Q. Can you tell us whether you generally approve of the films shown 

here? 

A. Some 1 like, some I don’t. 

Q. What sort of things don’t you like? 

A . I don’t rememeber the names of the films. 

Q. I don’t mean names. T mean something must have made an impres- 
sion on you which you don’t like? 

A. Some scenes are obscene in the cinema. I don’t like them. 

Q. You don’t like the passionate loves making scenes? 

A. Not too much. 

y. You don’t mind love scenes hut they should not be too much exhi- 
bited. Is that your idea? 

A. Yes. 

But I mean would you avoid all — you don’t mind my putting the 
question — would you avoid all kissing scenes, for instance? 

A. No. You cannot avoid everything like that. 

Q. But it should not go too far? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 notice you have mentioned here that you would like the films to be 
classified for children, for young people and for adults. You want three 
classifications — that is rather impracticable, isn’t it? 

A- Oh yes. 

Q. First of all the age may not be known to the Manager. Don’t you 
think: it would be enough if certain films are certified as fit to be shown to 
children. Instead of saying children should not go to this and that, simply 
as a guide to parents and guardians if the censor added a note “fit to be 
shown to children ”, will that not be enough? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Moreover, if the students or children go notwithstanding such a warn- 
ing, I suppose the parents must take the risk themselves. Don’t you 
think so? 

A. I cannot say. Sometimes they like to go. 

Q. Such children we cannot he providing for. Do you think that that 
will be enough — “ fit for showing to children or students.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Some of them you say are objectionable. You mean objectionable 
only to children or even to adults? 

.4. Some people who are not educated don’t like to see such a thing, 
*o if they see such a. thing they will come and make fun of the kind of the 
thing they have seen in the cinema. 

Q. But does it do any harm to them — merely making fun? 

A". I cannot say if it does harm. 

Q. I mean has it any demoralising effect on them? 
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.4. They make fun. that is all, I don’t know wlial is in their mind>. 

(J. Do you see. many such people in the cinemas to which you go? 

A, .Sometime,'? 1 do. but not always. 

Q. Do they form a large portion of the audience or only a small portion 
of th e aud ic nee-? 

A . Sometimes it is a large portion, sometimes it is not. 

(J. 1 mean the class of people who are likely to make fun? 

.1. Even sometimes very big people, they are not educated, they make 
fun. They will say, ” what kind of cinema? ” You go and sec. Hut they 
object to your going. 

(J. But you don’t think that is a reasonable objection? 

.1. No. f don’t think so. 

s ti. 1 mean Mich object nut* ther*' will he in a country where there are 
different stages of society? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the censorship is adequate ns it is? 

A. .1 cannot follow. 

Q. You see , now all the film* are passed through a board of censors and 
an inspector sees them. If lie feels any doubt about any particular one bo 
reform to u board. It is only after that films are shewn "to the public. 1 
mean, from the films which you saw do you think there is sufficient, check 
now ? 

.1. For two or three months ! have not seen any. 

From your general experience do you think that the check now' 
imposed is adequate? 

A. Since a year ago there is. What I have seen there has not been 
pbjectioimhle. 

(,b For the last year you have not seen any objectionable film? From 
your point of view how many ohjectional.dc films do you think you have seen 
in all your experience'"' 

.1 . 1 don’t remember. I have seen several. 1 never objected to anything. 
But 1 have hoard remarks from other people who were Hitting round. 

(J. You didn't find any objection? It didn’t shock you? 

A. No, why should it? 1 didn’t mind. 

Q. That is a. very important, point. Some people may object hut a lady 
like yourself, it did not shock you at all. There is no film which you saw 
which shocked you. 

A. No, it didn’t shook me. 

Q. As it is put here: Society picture films of the Bohemian high life 
are actually demoralising. They do not actually injure tin* public mind but, 
cannot, he Said to conduce to edifying instincts.” What do you mean by 
that — it is not educative? 

Mm. Mtntntlrvi : It does not prompt any good instincts. 

But it is not injurious? 

.4. No. 

(?. Either to adults or to young people? 

A. To young people, of course, it may be. 

Mr* Neotjij: And the remedy is classification? 

Chairman: But classification only for children under 12, is it not? Or 
do you want to classify students too? Fit for adolescents, up to the age of 
18 — both for boys and girls? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your experience do you think there have been any cases in which 
people have been led astray by seeing the cinema? 

The Rani of Man At : T cannot say. 
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Q. You cannot recall to mind any instance? 

*4. No, I cannot. 

Q. None of you can give us any instance where people have been led 
astray by seeing the cinema? 

Mrs. Milter: Excuse me, are you taking the views of all of us? I did 
not understand that from the begi lining. I differ from the Rani Sahiba’s 
views very much on several points. 

Q. Very well, I will question you separately later. Do you think from 
your experience that Indian ladies will come forward to act for the cinema — 
ladies of good families? 

, The liani oj Mandi : 1 don’t think so. I cannot say. Here in Lucknow 
nobody will come and do it. 

Q. But probably in Bengal? 

A. In Bengal they have come. Some respectable ladies did act for “ The 
Light of Asia.” Mrs. Kajan and some Parsi ladies. 

Q. In Bengal there are several ladies who go on the stage nowadays, 
aren’t there? 

.1. Oh yes. 

Q. But you think the United Provinces is hopeless? 

A. Oh yes. When they don't come out in public even, how can they go 
and act? 

Q. But do you think public opinion will welcome such ladies coming 
forward to act for the films? 

A. In the United Provinces of course it is very difficult. 

Q. What are the Indian films von have seen? 

.1. I have seen 11 Sliri Krishna.” I do not like it. The acting is not 
very good. The photography was not bad, but the acting was not good at 
all, I have seen 11 Snvitri,” but that was produced in Italy, I liked it, 
although it was acted by Italians. 

Q. You think they acted the Indian part very well? 

.4. They did it, although I cannot say they could do it like an Indian. 
Anyway it was much better than those in which Indians have acted, I must 
say, 

Q. Did you see “ The Light of Asia”? 

A. No. 

Q> Nor have you seen the lt Sacrifice ’* ? 

A No. 

Colonel Crawford: I understand that certain scenes are now showm on 
the film which you think had better not been shown? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. That is, although the censorship rules lay dovrfl that those things 
should be cut out, still a certain number do slip through w-hich you think 
are generally objectionable. 

A. Yes. * 

Q. As regards children, do you take your children to the cinema at 
* 11 ? 

.4. I have not got any children to take. 

Q . Are they likely to be unduly excited by scenes of horror P 

,4. Children always remember things, whereas we do not remember them. 

Q. You think on the whole you would prefer to stop children from going 
to the cinema altogether under a certain age? 

A. I cannot say that, because sometimes if there is some nice film shown 
•why, should they not see it? 

Q . You do not want to bar them altogether like they do in some of the 
countries P 
A. No. 
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♦Oral Evidence of Mrs. M1TTER, on Thursday, the 8th December 

4927. 

Chairman: You frequently go to the cinema? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Here in Lucknow? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. How often do you go? 

A. 1 go sometimes 2 or 3 times n week. 

Q. So you are very well acquainted with the cinema. Is it mostly in 
Lucknow or have you seen it elsewhere? 

.4. I have been to the cinema in Calcutta sometimes and 2 or 3 times 
in Allahabad. 

Q. Your experience is mostly confined to Lucknow? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. What cinema do you go to generally? The Prince of Wales? 

A. I generally go to the Elphinstone, but sometimes 1 have been to the 
other one also. 

(). Why did you not go often to the Prince of Wales? 

.4. Because it is far away from my place, and the Elphinstone is very 
close to my house. 

( t K I suppose in this, Indian pictures and western pictures are shown? 
.J. Mostly western pictures in the Elphinstone. 

Q. Now and then they show Indian pictures too? 

.4. Sometimes, but T have not seen any Indian picture here. I have seen 
some in Calcutta and I have got a very had impression of them. 

Q. Produced in Bengal or produced elsewhere? 

A. In Bengal. 

M r. Xfiuyy: When was that? 

.4. That was some 5 years ago. 

Chairman : You have not seen any Bombay pictures? 

A. No. 

Q. I suppose you have not seen “ The Light of Asia?” 

.1. No. 

Q. T suppose you have seen mostly, almost entirely, western pictures? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. What is the general impression left on your mind? Are they 
useful ? 

A. Not useful. 

Q. Are they amusing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You want amusement? 

.4. That is why I go. 

Q. In that way the cinema is useful, is it not? 

A. Yes, just to spend a little time. 

<>. Just as exercise and recreation, amusement is also a necessity? 

A. It is not quite necessary. I can as well sit at home and read a 
book. 

Q . I do not think you would be so merry and happy as you are if you did 
that? 

A. I just go for a little bit of outing. 
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Q . You care for it, is it not? 

A. Not that I specially care to see the pictures. 

Q. But as a sort of outing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Similarly even among the poor, they want an outing of that sort? 

A. Yes. 

Q . For the poor people is it not the only outing they have? 

.1. I have mv own servant coming and asking my permission to go to 
the cinema, 

Q. Therefore it is a necessity in that way, as an amusement to the poor- 
people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To make life comfortable. Of course, you can drag on vour existence, 
hut if you want, to lead a comfortable life an amusement of this sort is 
necessn ry ? 

A. Yes. 

(>. What do j t ou think of the pictures which are shown? Do you like 
them? The fact that you go so often shows that you like them? 

A. No. I do not like some of those pictures. I would not like my 
daughter to go and see them 1 would not go to those even with my own 
brother, or father or anybody else, it is all right for me when I see them 
with my husband, but 1 would not go there, with rny brother. 

Q. Does it occur very often like that or only very rarely? 

A. Almost every ono has some scenes like that. 

Q . So you have objection to almost every picture? 

A. I object to the western picture altogether. 

Q. And still you are one of its greatest patrons? You object to almost 
every western picture because it contains love scenes? 

A. Yes. in India we do not do that sort of thing so publicly and so 

shamelessly even in your homes. It is all right for the western people. If 

those pictures are meant only for the western people it is all right. 

Q. Why should we not know how they live, why should not the people of 
this country know how the people of other countries live. Don’t you want 
your women to get civilised, or people to get civilised and to know how the 
world is? 

.1 . 1 would rather not have my countrymen and countrywomen see such 
scenes. 

(J. English theatres come here? 

A. Yes. 

(J>. Have you seen them? 

.1. I do not go to those theatres for that reason. 

Q. You do not want to see those opera girls dancing? 

.4. No. 

Q. But they do come and you cannot prevent it? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Why should not people here have the benefit of understanding how 
other people live? 

A. Certainly, but it does not mean that certain tilings which are an 
amusement to the western people should be an amusement to us. 

Q. But the people whom you see in the cinema enjoy the show? 

.4. 1 do not know. Sometimes I have seen people clapping at those 
scenes which they would not ever like to have enacted in their own homes. 

<?. You take a very severe view of life. 

A. I do not know that, but 1 would not have those things repeated here. 
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Q. Do you think the cinema will be attractive without such scenes, or 
even the stage? You read novels? 

A. Without making it so 

Q. Tf it is the habit of the people who take a particular part to act in 
that way, do you think the stage should not allow it to be shown P 

A. For that reason 1 am very much in favour of censoring certain films 
for India specially, and having Indian films specially for India. 

Q. You say only Indian films should he shown to Indians? 

4. No, but western films also after being properly censored. 

Q. Then you would want western people to behave in India in an Indian 
way? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You would not want them to have short skirts? 

A. No. 

<j). Or bathing costumes? 

A. No. 

Q. Nor be illustrated, nor have beauty competition? 

A . 1 have not seen any beauty competition. 

Q. In actual life 1 mean. You see the li Times of India Illustrated 
Weekly ” Y 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you see there beauty competitions in legs and ankles? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you object to that? 

A. Yes. I do not like it. 

<?. You do not like such things to be shown at all? 

A. I do not see any necessity for showing such things to our Indians. 

Q. Have you ever lived in n sea-bathing place? 

.4. No. J have not seen a bathing scene. 

Q. Have you boon to Bombay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have not been to Juhu? 

A. No. 

Q. You have not seen bathing scenes there? 

A. No. 

Q. So, you take a very extreme view. Have you seen in the Illustrated 
Times of India pictures showing ladies in good position being photographed 
in their bathing costumes? 

.4. T have seen that. That is all right from the western point of view. 

Q. It is published in India and Indians see it. 

.4. Seeing such a picture does not leave such strong impression. Ym 
know it is only a picture. But when you see these people really acting 

Q. What you see in the film is also a picture? 

.4. For the time l>eing you forget; in the case of films, they are live 
pictures. 

Q. These are also live people whose photographs are published? 

A. There is a difference. 

Q. Anyway you want such scenes to be omitted altogether? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. No kissing, no embracing— you want all that to !>e omitted from every 
picture? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that view of yours is shared by many people? 
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A. I do not know. But very few of those Indian ladies whom I know go 
to the cinemas. 

Q. You look at it from the point of view of the effect on the women, or 
on the men, or boys or girls? What is it you are afraid of by seeing that? 

A. It would demoralise young boys, young girls and young men also. 

Q. Do you say young men and young girls under 18? 

A. It may be over 18. 

Q. Then what is the limit you would have? 

A. I do not know' about the age. Some people might be impression- 
able 

Q. Some people are impressionable even in their sixtieth year of age! 
(Laughter). 

Mi\ Neofjtj; Could you not fix the average? 

it. I could not, but I know that some young men are very easily im- 
pressed and some are not. 

Chairman : It depends upon individual temperament. But you vrould 
be legislating for exceptional temperaments? 

A. That I would rather leave to the legislators themselves. 

Q. Your proposition involves difficulty in finding out a rule. You think 
it is all right for good people and for bad people it is bad. That is what it 
comes to, for those who have got a bad tendency it l>ecomes bad. 

A. No. Even for good people, I would not like them to see that sort of 
thing. 

Q. You are not satisfied with merely issuing a certificate ‘‘ fit to be shown 
to the children/’ but you want something more should be done? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You want to cut off all those scenes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The censorship should exclude such scenes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If ladies are presented and men are presented on the screen they 
should be fully dressed, that is your idea? 

A. Not only dress but in everything. 

Q. For instance, we see on the screen certain classes of dress which are 
mere appologies for dress. 

.4. Yes, in most of these dances, sometimes in bed-room scenes and such 
like things. They are very objectionable. 

Q. I suppose you cannot give us ari3' instance where any boy or girl 
was led astray by seeing the cinema? 

A. No. 

Q. 1 do not want the name or names, but you cannot recall any instance 
where a boy or girl was led astray by seeing the cinema? 

A. No. 

Mr. Neotjy: I quite appreciate .your position, but supposing we had some 
special shows for ladies only and only married women were allow r ed to see 
certain pictures, no male person being allowed to go in on those oocasions, 
do you think even then you would object to those pictures? 

A , Yes. I do not see why ladies should not behave properly among their 
<ow T n sex. 

Q . It is not a question of delicacy in the presence of other people, male 
relations ? 

A. No. 

Q. Your objection is far more deep rooted? 

A. Much more. I want ladies to behave themselves properly in front of 
ladies. 
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Would you mind Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s novels being screened? 

.4. I have read them. 

Chairman: There is no kissing scene there? 

Mr. X cog y : Yes, there is. “Krishna Kanta’s Will’’ has been recently 
screened. And there are certain scenes there to which you would perhaps 
take exception even though it was based on Bankim Chandra Chatter joe’s 
work ? 

.4. I do not know. 

Q. They are read by everybody. 

.4. Yes. 1 do not so much mind reading the thing as seeing it on the 
screen. 


*Oral Evidence of Mrs. HABIB, on Thursday, the 8th December 1927. 

To Chairman : There is just one thing I want to say. I have seen some 
very nice Indian films in Barnda. 

(J. Where were they produced? 

.4. Bombay. 

Q. You think they are very popular? 

.L They are not very popular. They are popular with the poorer class 
of yeople. 

Q. But they are not popular with the educated people? Those that go 
to the western cinemas do not like them? 

,!. Yes. 

l>o you think some effort ought to be made to improve them? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. You think the Indian film industry should he encouraged P 

.1. Yes. Tlie (iliu> have improved u great deal in the last 4 or o years. 

(J. You think further improvement is needed? 

.1. Yes. 

Q And you think Indian films should be produced in larger numbers 
Jind of better quality? 

A. Yes. 
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CALCUTTA. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. E. P. OATEN, Director of Public Instruction in 
Bengal, on Monday, the 12th December 1927. 

Chairman : Mr. Oaten, you are the Director of Public Instruction in 
Bengal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For how long have you held that office? 

A, Since February 1924. 1 have been in the Education Department since 

1909. 

Q. I suppose you know' the various parts of the* province ? 

A. Yes, I have visited most parts of the province. 

Q. Js the film industry getting more popular now f 

A. I have only seen audiences waiting outside cinemas in Calcutta and 
Darjeeling. There are sometimes good crowds there. 

Q . Are there many cinemas outside Calcutta? 

.1. I am afraid I cannot toll von. 

Q . Have you made any attempt to use the film in Bengal for educational 
purposes ? 

.1. We started an investigation to sec if wo could use it. I also inquired 
from the Directors of Public Instruction in other provinces as to whether 
they were doing anything in this matter and if so what they were doing. I 
received replies from most of them saying that they were doing nothing in 
the matter. The Principal of the Teachers 1 Training College at Dacca sent 
me a short letter which 1 will read in rrtensn. He said this. “ I have the 
honour to reler you to the He port, of the Imperial Educational Conference 
published in the Educational Supplement, to the ‘Times 1 of July 1927. The 
general opinion of the conference was that the educational possibilities of tho 
cinema have been much exaggerated, that they are severely limited, that tho 
cinema may he used to arouse interest in Nature Study, Geography and in 
the process of manufact ure, hut for these there is noth Lug better than a 
system of individual school demonstration that is followed at Battersea, where 
education is ‘.oven to primary and bc.honl children at a cost of 2d. eucli. Thu 
exhibition takes place in a local cinema. For ordinary teaching purposes 
the magic lantern was considered to be superior, in view of the above 1 do 
not recommend tile purchase of a cinema for general use in school** and col- 
leges. if money is available under this head it would, in my opinion, be 
more usefully employed in providing more magic lanterns and above all more 
slides.” Therefore, we took no action. This was written on the /5th of 
August 1927 by Dr. West. 

Q. I dare say von saw a telegram which came in yesterday? 

A. Yes. 

(?. They seem to have great faith in the use of the film for educational 
purposes ? 

.4. I think myself that, in spite of the view of the Imperial Conference, if 
one had plenty of money to spend, it would be worth experimenting, but in 
Bengal, as you know, for various reasons we are short of money, and 1 consi- 
der it. my primary duty to rescue my teachers from semi -starvation, and J am 
not very keen on “ stunts ” that cost much money unless their usefulness 
is absolutely demonstrated. 

Q. Have you seen the use of the film in Germany and other places? 

A. No. 

Q. f have before me a list of annual publications of films issued for nozi- 
Ttbeatrical purposes? 
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A. A k I said, in the peculiar circumstances of Bengal, until our finances 
improve, I think it would he unjustifiable to experiment in cinematographs. 
Our schools simply cannot afford them. But if there is money available, by 
all means try an experiment. 

Q. In several branches of education it 1ms boon suggested that a moving 
picture makes a better and stronger appeal to the studente than a stationary 
picture? 

A . I saw the cinematograph used very effectively in Calcutta last year in 
a series of lectures on Social Hygiene and they showed very graphically the 
birth process. That was very effective and a large audience of Indian students 
seemed to appreciate it. 

Q. Is it not of great value for adult education and for inass education? 

A. i agree, but always assuming that our finances are satisfactory. 

Q. If all your departments like the Agricultural Department, the Indus- 
tries Department, Public Health and so on were to pool their resources together 
and had a studio of their own where they could produce Public Utility Instruc- 
tion films, don’t you think that* even with your poor finances you would be 
able to do the work here satisfactorily ? 

A. I certainly have no hostility to the idea. I should he glad to make an 
experiment if it did not. cost too much money. 

Q. There is also the* suggestion that in all such matters all the Local Govern- 
ments should pool their resources together and thereby prevent a reduplication 
of the work in regard to producing educational and other instructional films? 

.1. Yes, that would certainly reduce the expense. But as n matter of fact, 
it would be wrong to say that Government in the Education Department have 
any definite views on the question. We really do not know enough of the sub- 
ject to have any definite views. 

Q . It is u matter in which aJI the four departments have to put their heads 
together before they can formulate their programme? I. was referring to the 
telegram of Mr. Asquith showing that the C inema is getting very popular? 

A. As I said, 1 am rather dominated by the view that experiments of this 
kind are expensive, but if the cost could he reduced to very small dimensions, 
I think the experiment would he worth making. 

Q. In order to reduce the cost, we should like to know the views of your 
Government whether they would have a local agency alone or they would like 
to pool their resources with other provinces ? That is the idea which has been 
suggested in many places, and ihe Committee feel that greater use should be 
made of the cinema for educational purposes. 

A. I cannot say. I have not enough technical knowledge of the cinema to 
know whether it would bc> possible to use it in the thousand scattered high 
schools of Bengal. The rural High Schools in Bengal are many miles from 
the railway stations, and whether the technical equipment necessary for the 
cinema can be made available in such places or not, I cannot say. 

Q. That is a matter of detail which can be investigated later. I suppose 
you do not go to the cinema? 

A. Practically never. I used to go occasionally'. 

Q. I saw here after coming to Calcutta a prospectus of an Educational Films 
Company. I do uot know if you have ever heard of it. (The prospectus was 
handed to the witness for perusal). 

A. No. 

Q. 1 do not know if you ever came across a man named Mr. Guha who was 
for some years in America? 

A. I have not met him. 

Q . Supposing it were decided to produce educational films here, would you 
prefer a Government agency to produce them or a private agency ? 

A. Tne trend of my mind is in favour of a private agency, but it is a big 
question to answer. 
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Q , But* so far it has not- paid the trade to produce merely educational films. 
Moreover it requires technical advice constantly from the various heads of de- 
partments ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Another point would be that it would serve as a model institution for 
the private industry if the Government had a studio of their own, and you could 
produce your own films for educational and industrial purposes. Of course, 
there are divergent views on the subject that we should give the work to a 
private agency, but once the industry is well established, eventually of course 
it can be handed over to a private agency. But for the present it has been 
suggested that the Government should have a studio of. their own. the Govern- 
ment of India acting for all the provinces? 

A. I have no hostility to the idea, subject to my point about expense. 

p. I suppose your Government will consider this point and give us their 
views? 

A. My Government will certainly reply to any points put to them. 

Q. At present you are not- in a position to give us any definite views on the 
subject? 

A. There are no definite views which we can offer at present because we 
have really no materials on which to make up our mind. 

Mr. (i recti : Can you tell me who runs the Battersea show, whether i.t. is 
a commercial or educational concern? 

A. 1 could ascertain it from Dr. West and tel! \ou — 

Chairman ; Does he know anything about this? 

A. He is very good on most, technical aspects of education. 

Q. Can you arrauge to send him to us? 

A. He is in Dacca. But I suppose you will he staying here for at least a 
week ? 

Q. We are staying here till the 23rd. 

A. Yes, I will arrange to send for him. His name was not. put up because 
he was in Dacca., hut J will arrange for him to corne. 

Mr. (ircni : Am j right, in supposing that the Resolution in which Dr. West 
refers chiefly refers to the idea that you can actually teach in schools by the 
cinema instead of by textbooks and by personal instruction? 

.1. After all, the primary object of visual instruction is to supplement a 
lesson. The lesson is the primary thing, while the visual instruction is the 
secondary thing. 1 imagine that,' at any rate from the educational point of 
view, the magic lantern is much better than the cinema, because* in the magic 
lantern you can Keep the picture fixed when von speak about il. 

Q. One witness in another province told us that ho found from experience 
that the uneducated found it very hard to get an\ thing out. of the lantern slide 
and t herefore it would he much harder to get am thing out of the moving 
picture. Do you think it is a valid argument? 

-1. I don't altogether agree with it. I imagine that if he does not grasp 
the still picture, lie might have 110 better chance of grasping it when the 
picture is in motion. 

Colonel Crawford : Have the Local Government spent any money at* all on 
films? 

A. Speaking of the Kdueation Department, no. 

Q. Do vou know if other departments have spent anything at all on films? 

A. I think the Health Department have spent something, but I can’t speak 
for them. 

Q. Have you spent money on visual instruction? 

A. We have spent money on magic lanterns and slides. 

Q. Do you think you can give us figures of Government expenditure on 
slides? 
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tain work for us, hut it is a small amount. 

Q. Was it a few hundred rupees or thousands? 

A. Not many thousands any way. J can’t, give you the actual figures, but 
I can get them for you. 

Q. Have you any idea whether the cinema has any effect on the masses, 
taking that- section of the people which frequent- the cinemas? 

Chair-mew i; I don’t see any object in asking the witness that question be- 
cause he said already that he hardly goes to cinemas. 

A. My view is that films which constantly depict the life of a foreign people, 
and not their own, must eventually produce a very boring effect on Indian 
spectators. 

Mr. Coat man : Thu Imperial Educational Conference. I think, laid down 
fairly well the scope of the use of the cinema in schools. Now, if you have the 
necessary funds, would you use more cinemas in primary schools? 

/I . I may say that it is assuming an impossibility, at any rate in the present 
state of the Bengal finances. 

Q. To put more plainly what 1 mean is, do you think it is equally desirable 
to use a cinema for such purposes as it can he used in primary schools as well 
as in the middle and high schools and colleges? 

A. Obviously there need he no distinction made between the type of school, 
if you can afford it. 

Q. I think you mentioned that there are about o 0,000 schools in Bengal? 

A. Yes, that is about the number. 

Q. J suppose, the majority of them are in small villages? 

A. Yes, a large number of them are schools held in huts, mud buildings, 
and even on the verandahs of private buildings, in villages. 

Q. If you want to use a cinema on any reasonable scale, you would have 
to have separate projectors for the different schools or at any rate for t lie schools 
that, lie at a great distance from the railway station? 

A. I know little about the technicalities of the cinema, but T presume that 
is the position. 

Q. If you decide to set aside a certain amount of your budget for cinema, 
instruction in schools, you would only be able to use it in a few favored 
localities? 

,4. Certainly. I think we shall have to give up all possibility of any gene- 
ra) use in primary schools. 

Chairman : J suppose you can take cinema lorries? 

A. Lorries cannot travel without roads; Bengal is very different from, say, 
the Punjab in this respect. 

Mr. Kenny : They will have to be taken in a cinema boat? 

A. Very often there is nothing but a narrow path leading from one village 
to another, which is submerged in the rains. 

Mr. ('oat man : I think the resolution of the Imperial Conference laid down 
rather a restricted scope for the use of the cinema in schools. Apart from such 
subjects as Nature Study, what, other subjects ran be taught by means of the 
cinema? demography and the natural and social conditions in other countries? 
Do you think the cinema has a future in those subjects? 

.1. dertainly, if the expense can be mot, and that is the assumption. 1 
would let children see as much of that sort of thing as possible. 

Mr. Xroijij ; Since when have you heard about the use of the magic lantern 
for educational purposes? 

A . Rome years before 1 became Director. 

Q . Have you any comprehensive scheme for it? 

A. No: we have no very comprehensive scheme. 
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Q. What are the subjects that you have so far treated in the magic lantern 
•lidos? 

A. Hygiene and, 1 think, geography. 

<?. Is it the geography of India primarily? 

A. Not primarily.* I suppose history could he illustrated usefully, also 
literature. For instance, 1 can imagine a film version of “ Julius Caesar” 
making an impression on boys . 

Q. From that point of view a larger proportion of films will have to be 
imported from abroad ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. If von confine yourself to Indian subjects, you can produce the films 
here, but if you have to take other subjects us well, what proportion do you 
think the Indian subjects would form of the total? 

A. It is difficult to say: it would depend on the curriculum. 

(J. Have you heard of au\ case in which the authorities of any private sclmol 
have made use of the cinema for the purpose of supplementing their instruc- 
tion ? 

A. No. 

Q. 1 hoard only the other day that there is n school in Bhowanipnre which 
occasionally gives instruction to its students by means of the cinema? 

A. I have not heard of it. 

Q. \mi said that you got certain slides made for your department by private 
agencies. Did you find their work satisfactory? 

A. Wo found it quite satisfactory. 

Q • lVovided the work is satisfactory, would you prefer to have your work 
done l>\ a private agency or would \ou recommend a (lovenmioiit studio to be 
set up for making educational films? 

.!. As I said, the trend of my mind is in favour of the work being entrusted 
to private agencies, but at the same time 1 should judge any scheme on its 
nan- its. 

>Srr Human ■ f after : I suppose there is an entertainment tax in Bengal? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How is this money utilised here? 

A. It goes into the general balances. 

Q. Is it not earmarked for the improvement of education as it is done in 
Bom buy ? 

Chairman : It is not earmarked for educational purposes there. 

hir Ha roan Jaffa' : St) this amount is not. earmarked for educational pur- 
poses ? 

A. I wish it were, speaking purely as an educationist. 

Q. Do you thirds; it should be used for the improvement of the cinema in- 
dustry? 

A \ No. 

Q. Is not the cinema industry a branch of education? 

A. Only to the extent that the cinema can he used for educational purposes. 

<1- Then w>u don’t, want even a portion of the entcrluinment tax to be utilis- 
ed for educational purposes? 

A. I am not in the Finance Department, but if I were I could not in my 
administration recognise such a narrow limitation as that. J 

Q. Would it not he a good thing if this amount were used on the cinema 
because the tax comes from the cinema films and theatres, and ou<d)t to go to 
the cinema industry? n to 

A. T am afiaid 1 could not subscribe to that point of view. 1. take rather 
a broader view of financial matters. 

* The geography films were personal and not departmental property” 
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Q. To help this industry would you recommend students being sent abroad 
by giving scholarships? 

.*J. Well, Mr. Weston, Director of Industries, will speak on that point. There 
was some discussion in his Advisory Committee, of which I am a Member, on 
the question as to whether we should earmark one scholarship for training for 
this industry. We all felt that it would be a little premature. But Mr. 
Weston will give you the facts on the point. 

Q. But you say it was decided that it was rather premature. 

A. That was the view. We selected three other industries. Government 
awards scholarships every year. Next year Mr. Weston should be in a position 
to recommend that students be sent abroad for training in this industry, if it 
is considered wise. 

Q. Would you at least agree to recommend a class attached to the college 
of science or the school of art or something like that for the development of 
this industry? 

A. If after consideration this committee comes to the conclusion that there 
is a future for such students, obviously it would be a good thing. 

Q. Well, I would ask yo.ur opinion whether you yourself would recommend 
to the Government to open a class in the college of science, or the school of art? 

.1. It would probably be preferable to make a beginning by sending one or 
two abroad. 

Q. But you sav it is premature. 

A. Who is going to train these proposed classes here? 

Q. Well, there are people who have* already come from abroad. They could 
be utilised. 

A. Well, if there is any opening for such students, by all means train them. 
The existence of such an opening is my hypothesis. I have personally no evi- 
dence to show that it would benefit the young men who go. It would depend 
on the capita! that is likely to he forthcoming for the film industry. 

Q. Supposing such a class is opened, will plenty of young men from the 
college* and schools come forward? 

A. Not unless their fathers can foresee a future for them. 1 remember the 
ease of a man who studied tin* coal industry in Germany for five, years, and then 
came buck and said lie could not get an opening. It is conceivable that our 
experience might be the same, through lack of capital being put into the in- 
dustry. That however is n matter for the Director of Industries, not for me. 
All J can say is that if there is a probability of the capital being forthcoming 
and the industry being started, such young men would he well advised to come 
forward. 

Q. You have a Text Book Committee here? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. Wouldn't you have a committee on the same lines — a Cinema "Education 
Committee? They will take charge of this and you will he saved all this 
trouble. 

.1. A Committee for doing what? 

Q. To help the development of the industry. 

.1. A local Bengal committee to help the industry? 

Q. Yes. 

A. 1 would rather you asked Mr. Weston that question. It is really beyond 
my purview. 

Q . But I think it is a question of education. 

A. I don’t think so. It is a question of the industry. Mr. Weston will 
reply to that question. I am hardly in a position to say whether T would like 
to have a committee to advise on the development of the cinema industry? 
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Q. A Cinema Education ('oimnit.tee. To advice tlie Education Department 
on the use of the cinema. 

A. That is a different matter of course. There would not he much work 
for it to do at present, hut if ever money is available for spending on cinema- 
tograph education, such a commit tec would be useful. 

Q. Well, 1 would go further. Would you like to have a department under 
the Minister of Education, a Cinematograph Department? 

A, There is not enough work for a whole department of education in con- 
nection with teaching hy the cinematograph. 

Q. There are 50 cinemas here in Bengal. 

A. My point is that this is not education; it is industry. It has not been 
applied much to education yet. It may he in the future and if and when it is, 
we can consider it, hut it is premature now. 

Q. You don't see the cinema much? 

.1. ExtrumeK nuvh . 1 may he dining with some friend who have arranged 

to go on to the cinema 

Q. At least you must have seen more of advertisements and handbills"? 

A. T have seen posters outside theativs. 

Q. Sometimes you must have seen pictures of people kissing. 

.1. I have seen some curious posters. 

Q. Would \ on like these distributed in your schools and colleges!" 

A. I should turn them mit if tlw*\ were exhibited there. 

Q. I want to ask von whether von recommend that these should he censur- 
ed ? 

A. Wr discussed that <piesti'>n the other day and our general view in the 
Education Department i*- that the existing police powers are. sufficient. That 
was the view -that the point* now have power to stop indecent pictures if they 
like. 

Q. Ender the Police Act, — or See. 292, I. P. (A? That is only lor obscene 
picture*. 

M/. (hern ; l rider the Presidency Town Police, Act? There is one in .Bom- 
bay . 

A. Our general view is that \v*> should he reluctant to interfere very much 
with the public liberty to the extent, of repressing posters, except obscene and 
indecent ones. 

(,>. But personal! v von would not like to have these distributed in your 

schools ? 

A. Of course, not - hoys in schools are a different matter. 

Q. There are certain circulars these cinema companies distribute in school 
and colleges too. 

A. Well, I hope the headmaster who gets them destroys them at once. 

Q. Your personal view is that they ought to he destroyed? 

A. Oh, a good many of them. Many of them obviously make an appeal to 
sex passion and should not he allowed in schools. 

Q. Have you ever heard a complaint that the cinema affects the eyes of 
young people, say under 10 

Mr. firrrn : The Director of Public Health is coming this afternoon. 

Sir Harnun Jafft'.r : I am thinking of school children. 

.4. Well, as I say, we have practically no experience on which we can form 
an opinion. 1 have heard a suggestion that it is not good for the eyes, hut we 
have no facts. The cinema does not really touch our schools, and we have 
not had to investigate the point. 

II s 
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Oral Evidence of Sir CHARLES TEGART, Kt., C.I.E., M.Y.O., 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, on Monday, the 12th December 
1927. 

Chairman : We are very glad you are able to come. Sir Charles. 

A. Thank you. 

Q. I take it you are here not on behalf of Government, but merely in your 
official capacity as Commissioner of Police. 

A. That is so. 

Q. You are not expressing any views on behalf of Government. 

.*1. No. I am not. I am expressing my own views as Commissioner of 
Police. 

Q. I dare say you have considerable e-xperieuce of the city. Po you often 
go to the cinema yourself? 

A . I do, fairly frequently. 

Q. Who assists you? Have you got any special department who frequent 
the cinemas, whose duty it. is to frequent the cinema? 

A. Not on behalf of the police. 

Q. Only on behalf of the censor board? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Yuu mean the inspectors and the secretaries? 

A, And the members of the 13oard. 

Q. I)o you think the cinema is getting more and i.no»e popular with the 
people? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Have you seen many Indian films? 

A . No, very tew, except those of a topical nature: such as processions and 
things of that sort. 

Q. You have not seen any of these Indian religious, mythological or social 
pictures? 

A. No. I personally have not seen them. 

Q. Have you got. to give any license now for the producing places? 

A. Not for producing. 

You are the President of the Board p 

A. Yes. 

Sir JJaror.n Jaffer : You are not giving \our evidence to-dav as President of 
the Censor Board, but only as Commissioner ol Police ? You are coming 
again to-morrow to give evidence in your capacity as President ? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman : I suppose you have been President of the Board for some years 
now, since it was constituted? 

.1. Since April 1W2& — not since it was constituted. 

Q . Now, I think they have got to take out a license or something or other 

for electricity and other things in producing places. 

A. No. We have nothing to do with the licensing, except in so far as if we 

found their arrangements were dangerous from the point of view of fire, we 

would step in on behalf of the fire brigade. 

Q. Are you talking of the cinema shows or the producing places? 

A. Of the producing places. 

Q, 1 suppose you have a list of places where they produce pictures? 

t\. We have. 

J notice there are only four places here? 

A. That is all. 
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Q. Now, can you tell us whether the c inema is being used at all tor propa- 
ganda purposes, such as public health? 

,4. No. I should say. No. 

Q . I suppose you have not got to go outside Calcutta? 

A. No. not outside. I believe that the Eastern Bengal State Railway have 
shown some pictures on their train, but that does not come within my jurisdic- 
tion. 

Q. No, it doesn’t. You cannot tell whether the Indian shows are getting 
more and rnorti popular with the people*? 

A. 1 hear that the latest production of Madans — a play called ;k Duigesh 
Knndini " is a very popular play but I am also told that plays that are popular 
on this side of India are not popular in Bombay. 

Q. You would probably not be able to tell us whether any Bombay films art 
fthown here. I see some of the Hindustani or Mahrathi films are being shown 
here. 

A, Yes, there have been a few of tire Bombay films shown here. 

Q. Of course, you cannot, tell us how far they are popular here? 

.1. No, the Trade could tell you. 

Q. Do you think your Indian deputy would be able to give us any informa- 
tion on that point? 

A. I rhink that the Indian assistant inspector of films, whom I see the 
•committee proposes to examine, could give you an idea of it. 

Q . Now, do you see the posters arid handbills? 

A. Yes. 

Q . And advertisements also in the newspapers? 

,1. We do. 

(J. Of course, not in your official capacity, not because you have to censor 
them — hut in ymir cuj-eeitv ft* Commissioner of Police. 

.!. I have sc; 'll them in both capacities. Indeed it is rather hard to dis- 
entangle my two cti]»acities. But as a cinema board we have had complaint* 
about posters, elderly from the military authorities. W'e hud a complaint from 
the (ieneral Officer Commanding, and we also had a complaint from Oeiieral 
Sir John Shea, on behalf of the Commander -in-( hie! , raying that indecent 
posters had a had effect on the troops. 

Q. Here in Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On tin' British troops or the Indian troops? 

A. The British troops he was referring to. 

Q. Did they send you any samples? 

.1. The <5. O. C. quoted some instances and when we looked into it. w'e 
found that several of them had been shown up in Dnrj-*eliiig, which, of course, 
was not under our jurisdiction. 

Q. And you found them objectionable — indecent or obscene? 

A. YVs. we have objected — as u cinema board we have objected — 1/» the 
.poster*; and we have asked the trade hero to withdraw them. 

Q. Now, do they send you the posters or handbills? 

A. No, tiny don’t. There is no pre-censorship. W hen they came to our 
notice, we told the importers that we thought the posters were open to objec- 
tion and asked them to withdraw them. 

Q. Do you think it would be a practical proposition if the trade w r ort* asked 
to subject all their posters and advertisements to the censor board? 

A, Yes, I see no difficulty in it. 

Q. Do you think it will increase the quantity of work? 

A. It would take a very very short time to see them. I don’t think it 
would increase the work to anv appreciable extent. 

s 2 
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Q. A 1 fid v complained in Lucknow about a particular advertisement in the 
14 Statesman ” — a picture advertise ment- about a film to which she said she 
objected. .Hut have yon seen such advertisements in the newspapers ? 

A. nl» ye*<, ue watch them alb 

Q. That means rather a delicate duty, to have to inter tere with the free- 
dom of the press. 

i . Yes. oi course it is. At the present time, w e can only do anything by 
mutual a rr u n pwri c n 1 . 

0. I mean, would yon like to have statutory powers conferred ? 

A. We have asked ( lovcrnment for powers to deal with posters. 

Q. Posters only? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What about handbills? 

A. HandhilU would come, under posters. 

(f. You think all advertisement matter and pictures should come inH What 
you do in regard t'» theatres, ior instance.? Take some foreign companies com- 
ing here, Hevues and such things. 

.1. I have had n<. reason to object and I have never bad complaints from 
any outside body regarding theatrical advertisements. 

Q. \mv. in the cases you mentioned of military officers complaining, what 
was tin* nature of the scene, which was depicted H 

A. Tin- complaint was generally that some ot the posters were indecent, of 
low moral lone. 

Q. Did they come under the purview of the Holier Act. <'ou!d you have 
Stopped 11 under the lb dice Act? 

1. Ac. it would never have come under the purview of the law. 

Q. I'nless y< ni had i\ censor board you could never step it? 

.1. I'xcept h\ mutual arrangement. 

(J. I suppose you find t h trade generally agreeable. You don't find them 
troublesome? 

,1. No. We find the trade co-operate with us ver\ well over here. 

Q. So on the whole you think that no extra statutory power is needed? 

,i. We do think that power should he taken to censor posters and leaflets. 

Q , And also advertisement in newspapers? 

.1. Well, we have no complaints about, that. I don't know what the com- 
plaint in Lucknow was, but I personally have no complaint about, advertise- 
ments in the papers. It is the advertisements on hoardings that I have had 

complaints about. 

Q. Hut the difficulty would he, if all of them were sent to you it would 
increase the work ot tin* hoard. 

A. Well, it might be left to the board to decide how the\ would deal with 
it. If the hoard were given powers, the board could sec how they were going 
to ileal with it. Those posters would be noticed immediately they were put 

up and if we had the power, we could order their removal, 

Q. Thai, means also in the district stations. What will you do in the dis- 
tricts y 

A. ff it was incorporated in the Act., the power would be vested in the dis- 
trict magistrates. 

Mr. (irren ; May I ask you if the suggestion is that all these should be pro- 
censored by the censor hoard, or that power should be taken by the authorities 
to stop them? 

A. All we have asked for is that power should be given us in the Act to 
deal with them when necessary, but we have not gone into the question as to 
how we would deal with them. 

Chairman : Have you made a suggestion in writing? 
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A. Yes, we have on two occasions. Wo have asked the I.ooal Government 
to put this power in ilie Aft. 

Q. I an you i/ive ns tlm reference to it. I don't rememkr coming across it. 
Perhaps you could send us a copy. 

Mr. Sr oti ij : I find a reference to it in the Annual Report for the year 1925 — 
the Annua) Report of the Police Administration for the town of Calcutta. 

A. We put it in the Polic * Report and wo also put it in the Annua) Report 
of the. Cinematograph Hoard hut 1 will send yon, if desired, n copy of our letter. 

i'hiti mum : Now. .1 don't propose to trouble you to-day about censorship 
beonu-e you will have to deal with it, when you appeur with the hoard. But 
what ah.-, ut crime films. T>o you think that any crimes or any methods of 
crime are due to the ciru'-mn at all? 

.!. 'Fhat of course is a ver, difficult question in answer. 1 can only say 

that I have, had no ease in which 1 could definitely say that the crimp had been 

committed under 1 the influence of the cinema. At the same time l don't think 
it can he gainsaid that pictures illustrative of the operations of crooks and people 
o! that kind ruav have an effect oil certain types of people in the towns. 

Q. Iknt you have got certain rules in your censor hoard dealing with such 

A. Oh, ves. 

(). I suppose the rules are adequate a« they are? 

A.. Yes. we have cot <fuitc enough power under the rules. 

V. And that aspect. <>1 it is nut ignored? 

■1 No. \Yc p:» \ particular altciili.ui to that aspect of it. 

Q. S<> there is nothing partic ular you wniild recommend to he done in this 
matter? 

.1. Nn, nothing. As far as f am concerned. I um quite satisfied with our 
p'.'v.'N 1<» deal with :»>>\ thing of that kind. 

That is also the opinion given t-o us by the heads of the police in the 
varinm. provitu'es. That although there i- a general statement in the press 
that crime- are due in the cinema, they cannot trace any particular case to 
w rc , k a e m i ; - e , Thai is also yiir experience? 

•1. Yes. 

Q. 1 to you think that tiie Indian film industry should l>c» developed largely? 

I . A « - . I would like to. see it developer), if it is capable of development.. 

<,h h fo ; 1 1 your experience of the country there is plenty of material w hich 
can he -uit-ablv filmed? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. And if. apnea!- specially to the Indian audiences? 

A. Yes. 

V- B has been -uggested that that would he ope method of creating a good 
taste among the Indians instead of their going in for these western films. . . 

A. Yes. 1 certainly think if would he a move, in the right, direction. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as regards any extra statutory pro- 
vision or provisions by wav of rules needed for censorship? 

A. No. I consider that the powers given under the Act are ample to deal 
with any case that arises, with the sole exception of the posters. 

Q. Have you come across any instances in which you had to differ froir. 
o+her provincial Boards of Censorship? 

A. A* es. 

Q . In how many case* in your experience? 

A. AVe have had several differences of opinion with the Bombay Board. 

Q. But not many I take it-? I do not think more than half u dozen in all 
these years? 

A. No. More than that. 14 pictures which we banned have been pa&*+4 
bv the Bombay Board. 
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Mr. Neogy : In what period? 

A, Since this Board was constituted. We had one ease recently which I 
consider personally, as a serious case, that was a film called 41 The Triumph of 
the Rat.” That film was banned by the Bengal Board of Censors after very 
careful consideration. The importers, the Globe Theatres appealed to Govern- 
ment and Government, saw the picture and upheld the decision of the Board. 
'The Globe- Theatres then took the film to Bombay. I was informed by the 
Manager of the Globe that his reason for taking the picture to Bombay was to 
;get it banned there so that he could get a refund on the picture, as the firm 
from whom he bought the picture would not refund unless it was generally 
banned. It was taken to Bombay and passed in Bombay. 

Q. Have you got the records about it. with you? 

A . No. I have not got the file with me, hut I will bring those papers with 
me when I come with the Board. 

Q. You are aware of the fact that the length of the film shown in Bombay 
was rnueh shorter than the length shown in Bengal, by nearly ‘2,000 feet? 

.1 . That was not what the Globe Theatres told us. The Manager of the 
Globe Theatres told us that the film produced in Bombay wa* the same as the 
film that he showed us here. 

Q. Apparently it. was not. The Film Board saw the whole thing and they 
saw nothing objectionable. Some portions which had been shown to you here, 
were apparently omitted and then it was taken to Bombay. Further we pro- 
pose to see the film here. Can you help us in seeing it? 

A. Yes. I think the picture is here now. I asked the Globe Theatres re- 
cently and they said it was here. 

Q. We should like to see it. for ourselves. What is your opinion about certi- 
fying certain film'* tor adults only, nr certifying certain films as fit. to be shown 
to children? Would it not obviate many of the complaints which we hear? 

A. Our objective here is to pass pictures which we consider suitable for ex- 
hibition anywhere. We see, and I sec myself, very great difficulties here iu 
trying to pass films for adults only as it would be impossible for the box office 
to comply; there is no proper controlling authority la-re which will help the box 
office to sa\ who is gmwn up and who is not. For instance, Indian ladies 
■come. The \ are nil covered up and it would he physically impossible lor any- 
body to say whether the person is a child or is grown up. I do not think it 
will be practicable. 

Q. There is difficulty also as to knowing the age particularly? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Another suggestion was that the Censorship Board might certify as a 
■guidance to the parents and guardians, saying that the film is fit to be shown 
1 o children, nr specially suitable for children. The ( ensorship Board will add 
-a clause saving. ' suitable for children 

A. I am not in favour of that. Although it is done at home, it seems to me 
that most children under lf» \ears would not understand the picture at all. It 
seems to me that the age between 10 and, say, 22 is a much more dangerous 
age to show pictures ol doubtful mondit.v than children under 10 who would 
probably not understand what was going on. 

Q. So that you do not think that would serve n useful purpose? 

A. I do not think so. nor do I think it is practicable. 

Q* Is the cinema very popular with the college students here? 

A. Yes, and my opinion is that it is becoming a growing habit. 

Q. What percentage do you think of films which come out, contain really 
f>ex urging scenes, I mean passionate urging scenes, such as kissing, close 
hugging and so on? 

A. Do you mean pictures which have an element of love in the story? 

Q. I mean passionate love. Every picture must- have an element of love, 
but I am talking of passionate love, scenes such as kissing the hand, the neck, etc. 
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-4. A large percentage of them, from what I see. 

Q. Of course, you recognise the tliffieii.lt y of banning those films altogether'? 

A. Yes. 

Q. T)o you think they have any really demoralising effect- on the people of 
the country? 

A. 1 do not. think they have a good effect, any way. I think the effect gene- 
rally on the minds of students is bad. 

Q. In any country it will be so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then what is the solution of the difficulty? You cannot ban Jove from 
films. 

.4. No. That is a question on which the Censor Board must adopt a de- 
finite standard and stick to it. 

Q . You will leave it to the good sense of the Censor Board? 

.4. Yes. and I think in that respect it is most, essential that the Board 
should maintain the standard that it lias once adopted. Each picture m it ia 
examined has got to he considered not only by itself hut also with reference to 
the standard in the past and the effect in the future if it deviated from it. 

Q. Have you seen the film “ Blue Danube ”? 

A. 1 do not think I have seen it. 

Q. I saw it last night. 

,1. But there are still very bad pictures being brought out here.. We saw in 
the censorship what, wo considered to he a particularly had picture the other 
day, and if the Committee would like to sec it it. is still here. It is a picture 
called “ Variety it is a derm an picture. 

Q. It is one oi the pictures which we want to see. They say it is a very 
good pic tuie? 

.1. flood possibly in the way of photography, hut not otherwise. 

Q. It has been passed 1 suppose ? 

A. No. 

Mr. t i rtcti : Has it received a certificate anywhere? 

.4. It has lveeiwd the certificate of no Board. 

( hnirm'in : Not even the British Board? 

A. No. 

( ) . 1\> you generally enquire before giving a certificate whether it has been 
passed by t.he British Board of Censors? 

.1. We always enquire as to which of the Boat da it has passed or b\ which 
it has been banned 

Q. 1 see the application form does not, provide for n column requiring such 
information. He is <nl\ asked to state by what Board in India it has been 
passed . 

A. That is right. We always enquire not only whether it has been passed by 
any Board but whether it has Irfa n produced before any recognised Board. Thor© 
are certain American Boards which pass them, constituted by the trade itself, 
but these we pay no attention to. 

Q. Tin n 1 take it you are not in favour of prohibiting children from going, 
to the cinema as a rule ? You would leave it to the guardians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To exercise their good sense? 

A. As I have said, <>n that point I have been approached by certain associa- 
tions here and I say that any parent on reading the advertisement of a picture 
can have a pretty good idea as to whether it is suitable for children or not. 
There La also here what is called an All-Fun Friday on which comics are shown 
and they are obviously suitable tor children. 
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Q. I understand from various places, so far as the masses are concerned, 
they rather like comic films and adventure films, and they do not care for 
those sex films. 

A. That is so. 1 think the most popular pictures, from the point of view 
of thr masses, have been those serial films where adventures are shown. 

Q. And also cornu 1 films? 

.1 . Yes. 

Q. 'Ihe social dramas do not appeal to them so much? 

A. Not so much, I think. 

Q. It is more to the detriment of the youth which you have in mind, 
between the impressionable age of lb to 24, — college students? 

A. Yes. 

Q. hast night. I noticed whenever a kissing scene was shown it evoked a 
sol of shout. Have you ever tried to understand what wan meant by that? 

/!. 1 have noticed that. In all these scenes where passion is shown it 

evokes. 

Q. 1 thought they were mostly young men, either clerks or students, who 
wv re there , — m shout \v«»nt up, l»ut 1 could not make out what, it wu*? 

A. It was a shout of approval .1 think. I have noticed it almost invariably 
when I am at the pictures, if a scene of that kind is shown. 

Q. You go to those places where Europeans and Indians gather 1 suppose? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Do the English people take part in that shout? Take for instance the 
soldiers. 

.1. 1 do not think you would find soldiers among the shooters. 1 think it is 
the Jndian element, the student and clerk element, that does it. 

Q. Supposing it wits made a rule that every film should be examined by 
two or more members of the Hoard, do you think that you would he able to 
get men of suitable standing to do the. work of censoring here? Supposing we 
enlarged the Hoard and made panels from time to time so that 2 or ninn mem- 
bers might see each film before it is passed? 

A . The larger the Hoard the more difficult it is to adopt a uniform standard. 

Q. That is true.. 

.4. And also the Hoard would have to I a* permanent. At the present time 
our Board is appointed for a year. It. is true (inverninmt , realising the neces- 
sity for continuity in the standard of the Hoard, appoint as far as possible the 
same people year after year. Hut the members are appointed only for a year. 
Government only nominate 2 members of the Hoard, the remaining five are 
elected by public bodies, such as the Ghamber of Commerce, the trade .... 

Q, Do they elect or nominate? 

.4. They nominate. 

Q. Government finally appoints? 

A. Yes. They nominate and Government, in every case, accepts their 
nominee. We have our pictures examined by the Inspector and on his report 
either a sub-committee is appointed or a provisional certificate is issued. But 
we have a further check in that on the first day on which any new picture is 
shown at the. theatre a member of the Hoard visits the theatre and sees the 
picture. That is invariably the rule. So we have a further check. 

Q. I suppose you have had no complaints from the members who so visit 
that there has been laxity? 

.1. They make comments occasionally 

Q. But I mean nothing of a serious chaiacter so as to show that there is 
any defect in the system* 

A. No. 

Q . Have you had many complaints from the public at all about anv film 
shown ? 
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A . Not. recently. 

Q. No r in (.he press ? 

.I. No. 

Q. Of course, we were told t hut- the press are in the pay el the exhibitors 
more or less, because tin\ pet a large, amount from advertisements of the pic- 
tures. 

A. Hut we have a more critical public. 

Q. You did not hear from the public? 

1. No. 

Mr. Nrntftf ; One man told us that lie actually sent a critical article to one 
of (lie papers hut it refused to publish it because it- would be deprived of its 
ad vertisenien t income, 

Chui mum : Do you notice any tendency to improve the standard of the films 
now being shown ? 

.1. Yes, I think it is steadily improving. I think the trade and the Hoard 
are gradually working closer together. 

Q . 1 suppose the trade gets into touch with tin* producers aud they im- 
prove the tone? 

A. Yes. As you know they are under great, difficulties with this block 
system. They will explain it. That is a gient handicap. 

Q. That is a matter which we will take up with the trade. Here in India 
the. circumstances are such that, really they must- know beforehand wlmt it is 
they are hooking. However, we will take up that matter with the trade; it is 
not rigid, to trouble you on that point. You find the trade generally agreeable 
to accept your suggestions? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you heard any complaints about the military not- getting the proper 
films they want, Y Are they adequately supplied ? 

.1 . There is a military representative, on the Hoard and he has never Drought 
up I ha i question. 

Sir Ifoioon Jaffrr : Is it riot rather awkward tor one* person to lie in two 
capacities namely, one of Police Coimniswiuiier and another oi President of 
the Censor Hoard. There, is Mr. Kvuns. the Cinema K Xpert- brought by the 
Government of India, lb- says in his report that the censoring committees 
are weak and inexperienced. What have you to say about this as Police Com- 
missionor? 

.1. I would beg to differ with him as far as our Board is concerned. 

Mr. (irrm : This is a report of seven*] years ago. It was in 1921 or so. 

A. Our Hoard was brought into being only in 1921 and naturally it was in- 
experienced then. 

Sir Huroini Jaffcr : Do you find the same position or has it improved now? 

A. It is rather invidious for me t-o say, but 1 think we have, improved. 

Q. Since the entertainment tax came- into being, do you think the audience 
is growing in the theatres? 

A. i do not think that the entertainment- tax has seriously bit the industry. 

I do not think that the trade con prove that it has seriously affected the re- 
ceipts . 

Chairman : Can you tell us who can give us the figures of the entertain- 
ment tax? 

.1. You can get. it- fiom the Finance Department of the Government. 

Q. When did the tax come into force? 

A. I think in 1922. Shall I get them for you? 

Q . I shall be obliged. We would like to have, figure* year by year from the 
cinema and class by class. Of course, 4 annas seats are exempt from the tax? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. We would like to have the figures class by class. 

A . I do nor. know if they will be able* to give such figures, but I will en- 
deavour to get them. 

Mr. X co/) a : it a fact that the entertainment tax has been abolished in 

regard to the theatres? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. Only lately? 

.1. Yes, as the theatres were able to prove that they were practically in a 
bankrupt condition owing to the tax. 

Sir Human Jaffer : Have the cinema people come forward to prove . . . 

A. They have approached Government, I believe so. 

Q . And the Government have decided that they should continue the tax 
in respect of the cinema? 

A. Government have not taken it off. 

Q. Is it true that, the Indian States provide a profitable market for inde- 
cent. films? 

Chairman ; He does not know. 

Sir Hu toon Jnffcr : You have seen both British films and American films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think the British films have the same kind of bad flavour? 

A . Yes, we have noticed objectionable British films, for example, “ The 
Triumph of the Hat ”, Last year we had to deal with several British films. 

Q. You have given us your opinion about had films. But there are certain 
American films which are iaked films. Don’t you think they ought to be totally 
banned, films showing things which are not real? 

A. What do you mean by faked? 

Mr. Neofty : Those that show impossible stunts. 

Sir Hurooti Jaffer : And people who see them go and try' them at home. 

A. I have read of that, hut I have no personal experience of any such case. 
Those stunts are generally shown in comic films which we like to encourage. 

Q. What arrangements have you made to stop any indecent films being 
brought in by steamer crews? 

A . That does not come within our jurisdiction at all. That is a matter for 
the customs authorities. 

Q . Are the cinema houses here licensed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where does the fee go to? To the Corporation or the Government? 

A. Fees levivd under the Cinematograph Act are one of the heads of re- 
ceipts of the Cinema Board. They go to the Cinema Board. Of course, the 
Municipality have their own taxes on ail buildings, but the licensing fees 
under the Act are credited to the Cinema Board. 

Q. There was a complaint made that a lot of free passes have to be given 
to the police by the cinema theatres. 

A. Is it. a complaint in Calcutta? 

Q. Is the same condition prevalent here? 

A. Nobody in the trade has ever made any complaint to me of that nature 

Q. Do you think such is the case here? 

A . I hope not, and I have no reason to believe it is the case, because I am 
in close touch with the proprietors of cinema houses and they have not com 
plained to me about any such thing. 

Q. If such a complaint is made will you make enquiries? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Q . To stop the indecent posters, have you any kind of power under the 
Police Act? 
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A. No. 

Q. We were told by the Director of Public Instruction just now that there 
whs such power under the* Police Act. 

.-I. There is no power to touch posters of that kind. 

(J. There is no such section in the Town Police Act. . . . 

A. None of the posters I have seen can possibly bo brought within the pur- 
view of any section ol the Police Act. 

Mr. Y ('oyif : They arc not positively indecent, hur merely suggestive? 

.1. Yes. There is a wide gap between a suggestive picture and a picture 
which is indictable. 

Q. You could take effective action if the posters were positively indecent 
under \our Police powers? 

A. Yes, hut they do not approach that standard. 

Sir Hnrn-m Joffrt : When certain hlms are rejected, I am told they avo 
re-imported under n«-w titles. 

.1. I have never seen such a ease. Th-\v have not been presented to this 
Board. I do not kn-*u, they might have been produced before snjne other 
] Jc i a rd . 

Crminmin : I do not think there is any evidence of that? 

.*1. I do not know; they might have been brought in. 

Sir Ha toon J after : Do you see the certificates of origin yourself r 

.4. If they say that a picture has been passed by a certain Board, they 
have got to produce the certificate of the Board which passed the picture. 

(f. How many such films you think have come from America during the 
last one month ? 

.1. The films that have come from America show’, in some cases, that they 
have been passed there by local Boards connected with the Trade but we do 
not. recognise them here. 

Q. How many films came here with the American certificates ? 

.1. J could not say definitely. 

<h I want to know whether the films are. censored at the place of origin 
when certificates are brought with the films ? 

A. As far as I know tin re is no such procedure in action. 

Mr. X * <><jy : 1 suppose the certificate of any foreign film would be shown 
on the trailer of the film P 

.4. We call for the advertisement of the film which is shown in advance of 
the picture, itself. As J said, we do not recognise the certificate of certain 
American Boards because they are believed to he connected with the trade, 
and we pay no attention to a certificate issued by such Boards. 

Sir 11 a roan J after : What about the English films? 

A. In some cases where the British Board of Censors censor a film it issues 
a certificate. 

Q. Do you advocate that censorship should be exercised at the place of 
origin and certificates should be brought here with this films? 

A. We don’t mind whether thev have or they have not got a certificate. 
We censor a picture oil its merits. Even if they bring a certificate, 1 don’t 
think it would materially help us because many a time we have to deal drasti- 
cally with certain films in view of local conditions. 

Mr. Nroijy : A witness in Bombay solemnly assured us that motor car 
dneoit-ies in Bengal could be definitely traced to the influence of the cinema. 
Are you in a position to confirm this? 

A. No, I have no evidence which would support that suggestion. 

Q. Some other witness told us elsewhere that a very large proportion of 
the Goondas go to the cinemas and learn the tricks and new methods of 
crime. Is that your experience? 



A. No. 

Q. You referred to certain indecent posters which had to be removed with 
the assistance of the trade itself. Now, all these posters generally purport to 
reproduce the actual scenes in the film, is that not so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your experience that certain posters did not correspond to the 
scenes actually contained in the film? 

A. Generally speaking, the posters purport to reproduce the actual scenes 
contained in the picture, but J don’t think that they would bear a minute 
comparison in all cases. 

Q. What proportion <>1 the films that you have seen represents the under 
world life and cabaret dancing? 

A. Possibly 10 per cent. 

Q. I)o you pass such pictures in the Board of Censors? 

A. The trade know that we don’t approve of such pictures on principle. 
If such M-enoK merely form an incident in a story, we excise or curtail them 
considerably if they appear. 

Q. You stated just now that there is a tendency for the standard of the 
films to be improved. 1 find that in '11)25 you approached the American 
Consul for the transmission of certain views with regard to the undesirable 
character of certain films which generally come from America and generally 
acquainting the producers there with the standard ot censorship which you 
adopt in this country. Have you any reason to believe that that has borne 
any fruit? 

A. 1 would hesitate to say definitely that it has. It lias at any rate ac- 
quainted the producers with the type of picture that we disapprove of here 
as a Board, but it is aUo somewhat too early to pronounce any opinion as to 
what effect our representations have made on them : I would not like to say 
anything definite about the effect one way or the other. 

Q. l)o I take it then that you are in touch with Foreign Consuls in this 
matter ? 

A. Yes, we have also had correspondence with the German Consul; we 
have also discussed the matter with the French Consul. 

Q. Also perhaps with the British authorities in England? 

A. No, we have had no direc t correspondence with them. 

Q. Are you satisfied with your present standard of censorship when you 
tay that you would lay great stress on a uniform standard to he adopted by 
the Board of Censors? 

A. Yes. 

Coining to the constitution of the Board, I am not quite sure whether 
all the members are not nominated by Government? 

A. Only two are nominated by Government ; one is nominated by the 
Calcutta Corporation, one by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, one by the 
Calcutta Trades Association, one by the Education Department, one by the 
military authorities. As 1 said, two are nominated by Government and 
the Commissioner of Police is ex-officio President. 

Q. How many Indians are there oil the Calcutta Board? 

A. At present we have two Indians. Mr. Mukherjee. representing the Cor- 
poration and Mr. Ahmad representing the Education Department, out of 8 
members. That does not include the Commissioner of Police. There are 8 
members of whom 2, at present, are Indians. 

Q. Do you consider that that constitution is satisfactory from the Indian 
point of view P 

A. I think it provides the Indian community with sufficient opportunities 
for expressing their views. 

Q. Are you aware that there is a larger proportion of Indians on the 
Bombay Board? 
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-4. I do not know that. 

Q. What proportion of the audiences in Calcutta do Indians form? 

.4. It differs in different theatres, but- the majority are Indians. 

V- Having regard to that fact, do you think that 2 out of 8 is a .satisfac- 
tory proportion on the Hoard of Censors, because, after all, the tastes of 
Indians have to be judged by Indians? 

A. We have so far had no complaints to show’ that the Indian community 
has not had an opportunity to voice its opinion to the Hoard through their 
representatives. 

Q. You generally constitute sub-committees to examine films in certain 
instances. Do you invariably include Indians in such committees r 

4. No, not invariably. If we did wo should have to make the Indians do 
very much more work. 

(J. Don’t you think that it will he bettor from your point of view to have 
an Indian associated with such inquiries always r 

4. Not always. The constitution of tho Hoard depends largely on the 
nature of the picture to be examined. Each picture has to be considered on 
its merits. 

Q. Do you think the association of an Indian would ho undesirable in anv 
particular instance? 

4. No, certainly not. 

(J. They may not be helpful, is that your point of view? 

4. I would not say that, bui we cannot work with an unwieldy Hoard and 
the Sub-Committees that wo use here are composed of two members. We 
don’t think it. is necessary to have more members, but if in any particular 
picture we have doubts, then a larger Sub-Committee or the whole Hoard 
sees it. 

Mr. I'oatmun ; I think you said that you had not noticed any direct 
demoralising effect from the cinema in Calcutta. Do you know of any Indian 
cabaret which has recently been started here? 

A. No, but 1 was recently told that the cinema had an effect on Indian 
■purdah ladies, that after seeing these free and easy western films they were 
not so docile at home! 

. Do you think films showing, for example, tin 1 exploits of “ U utile* ” 
would he undesirable? 

4. I would not like to generalise on subjects of that kind, as 1 think each 
picture lias to he seen and judged on merits. If I saw a picture containing 
any highly ingenious methods of committing crime which are likely to capture 
the imagination of the public or appeal to the public, 1 should feci inclined 
to excise it. 

<,). You don’t think there is much chance that such a tilm would get through 
the Hoard? 

4. No. 

Q. I would like to know your view on one more point. If the Hoard 
passes a film, could you, as President and Commissioner of Police, override 
the rest of the Hoard ? 

.1. There is power under the Art. Section 7, clause 5, allows the District 
Magistrate or, in a Presidency Town, the Commissioner of Police to suspend 
the certificate of any film pending the orders of the Local Government. 
Under this clause, if the Board of Censors passed a picture, the Commissioner 
•f Police could suspend the certificate and refer the matter to Government. 

Q. Can you see any scope for the use of the cinema in police training? 
Could you teach, for instance, traffic control by well taken films of the Lon- 
don Police? If you want to introduce the London system in Calcutta, would 
you import a man from London or would you teach them by means of the 

film? 





A. We are already following where possible the London system; we Work 
it ourselves, and we did not find any insuperable difficulties. In any case, I 
don’t think it will be practicable, because the conditions of traffic in London 
and Calcutta are very different. 

i 'hair man : Can’t you use the cinema in your police training school as a 
useful adjunct ? 

A. We never have used the cinema in our schools. 

Q. Can’t yon show the policemen how to handle big crowds and so on by 
menus of the cinema ? 

A. I don’t think it will he practicable. 

Mr. Cnntwan : Suppose at a big fair where there are crowds numbering, 
about a hundred thousand people you were able to show' a film depicting 
the methods of pickpockets, won’t it he useful to the police? 

,4. It would he very expensive to prepare such pictures, and I am very 
doubtful if Government would sanction this expenditure. My own opinion is 
that the results would not be commensurate with the expense of producing 
a picture. 

i'hti'u inun : \\ ould it not broaden the views of the police? Won’t they be 
able to draw lessons from the way in which the police behave in London? 

.4. Perhaps the reverse might also be true. 

Q. Hut 1 think you will agree that the London police have got many lessons 
to give us? 

A. If we had a series of films illustrating matters of that kind, 1 should 
be very glad to show them in our training schools, but it would be very ex- 
pensive, and l don’t think the Government would sanction the expenditure. 

Colonel Cnnrfonf: I suppose you have no experience of producing any 
obscene films in Calcutta? 

A. So. 

Q. Do von consider it would be n good thing to license all studios? 

.4, 1 do think so, and powers should be given to inspect the studios. 

Q. On the quest ; jq of posters, have you asked for powers for yourself in. 
your capacity as Commissioner of Police or for the Board? 

.4, We have asked powers for ihe Hoard and not for the police. 

Q. Would you advocate the censorship of posters? 

.4. What I would be inclined to do would be to direct the Inspector when 
he sees a picture to ask whether there are any' posters or not and if they are 
in any way of such a nature as are likely to be taken exception to. in tho 
first instance 1 should be inclined to accept the reply of the importer on that 
point, but if he lets me down once, I would examine every poster. But I 
would not necessarily assume that the poster did not show what is exactly 
contained in the film. 

Q. 1 was interested in what you said about the difficulty of preventing 
children from going to the cinema. I heard from a lady who had taken 
her children to a cinema who were under 1*2 years of age that they gut so 
tremendously excited at seeing some pictures that they had actually to be 
removed from the theatre. Do you think it would be desirable to introduce 
any legislation to prevent such pictures being exhibited to children under 12? 

4 1 would he definitely opposed to any legislation which cannot be worked 

in practice, and unless you can make a watertight rule it is much better not 
to have any rule of that kind at all. 

Q. You don’t think that the fact that it is prohibited would not more or 
less automatically lead pa rente not to take their children to cinemas? 

A. We as a Hoard do not pass any picture that we think could not be 
’shown to anybody. 

Q. You are taking it on moral grounds. There are some pictures which 
are too strong for young children, and some of those picture* produce a very 
had and depressing effect on young minds? 
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.4. f don’t think it will be practicable. It would not l>e necessary to have 
legislation in this matter. On the other hand, it would be desirable to 
draw the attention of the Board to this aspect of the question. Our Board 
has never had their attention particularly directed to this point, hut if 
any representative body here drew the attention of the Board to this point, 
we could as a Board, when passing each picture, make a note as to whether 
some parents are likely to take exception to it on the grounds you mention. 

(?. 1 understand that in America there is a form containing three columns 
which have to he filled in by the Board. The general idea is to show whether 
a film is suitable or not from every point of view, and this form is published, 
and parents can look at it before taking their children to the cinemas? 

A. There would be no difficulty in the Board doing it, but it wou-d be a 
good thing if the Board were helped by expert advice from the mothers. 

Q. You said that the members of your Board visit the theatres to see every 
film on the first night it is shown here. Does it cover all the theatres in 
Calcutta? 

A. It only covers the main theatres, that is the west -end theatres, in nil 
cases and certain others too, if necessary. 

Q . During our investigation* we found a very definite handicap about 
communal limitations as regards Indian produced films. As a police officer, 
do you consider it has much force? For instance, the Punjab Government 
have produced a Co-operative Credit Society film showing the working of the 
co-operative credit society amongst ryots who are encouraged to go to the 
society instead of to a money lender; the objection arose because the money 
lender represented there is a Hindu. Ts it essential that Attention should 
be paid to these points from a police point of view? 

A. Speaking generally, T would say “ yes M as the police are now parti- 
cularly vigilant in watching anything which is likely to stir up communal 
trouble. 

Q. It is very hard for the Indian producer to produce a picture that does 
not bring in something of a communal nature? 

A. But would it be necessary in dealing with a money lender to show' him 
definitely as a Hindu? 

Q. I only cited quite a small instance, but that was enough to ban the 
film. 

Chmrmou : Generally in that part of the country the Hindus are the 
money lenders and the Mussalnmns are the borrowers. 

A. 1 should have thought that the producers might have been able to get 
round the difficulty. 

Q. It is more the dress than the caption, is it not? Do you think such 
objections should be listened to? 

A. That particular objection appears somewhat frivolous. 

Colonel Crawford ; T should like to have your view from the police point 
■of view? 

A. I don’t think any such picture has come before us so far. 

Q. Have you seen the film called “ Sacrifice ”? 

A. No. 

Q. As a general question, what do you think of the general standard of 
the story as exhibited by western films? 

.4. Generally very poor. 

Mr. Green : Did you meet the deputation from the Social Hygiene dele- 
gation when they visited India, Dr. Lees and Mrs. Neville Rolfe? 

A. I met Mrs. Neville Rolfe. 

Q. There is a statement made by them in which they say that the evil 
influences of the cinema were cited by the educationist* ns one of the major 
factors tending to increase the dissemination of di sow . You t*W m 
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that the cinema has not had any serious effect on crime. But do you agree 
with this alleged statement of certain educationists? 

A . I certainly would not put. it as high as that at all. T would not be 
prepared to put it higher than the fact that some of the pictures shown 
might possibly have an effect on some of the audience. 

(f. \> regards il The Triumph of the Rat,’ 1 it might be worth stating that 
our information is that the length as definitely approved in Bombay was 2,000 
feet shorter than the length of the film as seen in Calcutta. If the owner 
did not want the film certified, he would purely not have cut it. 

A. Well, of course, T am only telling you what Mr. Laharry of the Globe 
Theatre has told me personally, and the Board as a whole. 

Q. They assured the Bombay Board in the first place that they had not 
shortened it. 

A . The difference between the length as sta ted to the Bombay Board 
arid the length as exhibited to us was about 2.000 feet. 

Q. You are satisfied with your statutory power to suspend any film which 
has been certified by another board? You think it is a sufficient safeguard? 

A. Yes, T do. 

Q. If there is the power to suspend, is there any reason why there should 
not be a power for one board, disagreeing with another board, to certify — as 
at present? 

A . T don’t quite follow' that question. 

Q . We have the power given by the Act for any film to be suspended. 
That; is to sav, it authorises one authority to set his opinion up against that 
of another. Is there any reason why the converse should not apply? Must 
one board invariably accept the opinion of another board? 

A. No, not necessarily. But what. I feel is that in the case of hoards 
differing, there should he a definite, a clear-cut decision of some central 
authority, — in the case of dispute. 

Chairman : There is one question I should like to ask. Are there any 
cabarets or night clubs in Calcutta? 

A . No. 

Q. Neither European nor Indian? 

A. No. 

Sir llaroon Jujfer ; As regards the constitution of the board, the Bengal 
Government intended to appoint a lady representative and probably has clone 
so. The Bengal Government has written to the Government of India to 
that effect? 

A. Yea, there is a lady representative nominated by the Government on 
the board. 

Oval Evidence of Mr. A. T. WESTON, M.Sc., M.I.C.E., M.I.E., 
Officiating Director of Industries, Bengal, on Monday, the 12th 
December 1927. 

Chairman : Mr. Weston, you are the Director of Industries of this pro- 
vince ? 

.4. That is so, Sir. 

Q. How long have you been Director? 

A. 1 have been Deputy Director since 1920 during which time I have 
officiated two or three times as Director. At present I am officiating. 

Q . T suppose you are now' speaking in your individual capacity? 

A. I am now- speaking purely in my individual capacity. 

Q* All the more valuable. Have you anything to do with the studioa 
now producing films? Have you seen them at all? 
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4, No, vSir, 1 have not. I have only been approached once in the last 
six year* by one film company. — the Taj Malta I Film Company. And as 1 
could not go myself, 1 sent one oi my officers down to inspect them. So to 
that extent we have done a little, and I can read to you what net- ion we took 
on that. This is the only record that we have of any endeavour to establish 
the industry, as tar as we are concerned as the Department ot Industries. 

“ Visited a studio and workshop of the Taj Mahal Film Company at Dum Dum 
on the 20th December 1922. Mr. S. K. Bhaduri directs the production of 
films and Mr. 1). N. Sanya! is the cameraman. Mr. Bhaduri In*, some re- 
putation as a cinema artist and he formerly used to direct the production of 
new films by Messrs. J. F. Madan «fe Co. Mr, I). N. Sunvul also usod to 
work as a cameraman of J. F. Madan & Co. Both these gentlemen have 
severed their connection with the above firm, and have started this Film Com- 
pany. I also met quite a number of artists who assist in the production of 
t lie films. The workshop is situated in a nice garden house with beautiful 
sceneries (this is my officer’s report). They have n scene room where they 
hold a fair stock of scenes for the production of different stage plays. The 
films are photographed on a Rathe camera ami the negatives are then pro- 
duced in a dark room fitted with electric lights. The capacity of their develop- 
ing baths is 4,000 to 5.000 feet of films in 24 hours. The developed films are 
next printed in an American printing machine of latest design. This works 
automatically with electric motor and has the printing capacity of a hundred 
thousand feet of film in 24 hours. The machine was stated to be worth 
Rs. 15.000. 

They have also nn old type of printing machine which they are not using 
at present. The printed films are next dried in wooden drums at the ordi- 
nary temperature. The drums are. rotated by means of electric motors, and 
a blast of air is blown by means of electric fans. The drying of each hatch 
of film takes about an hour. They have got two drums each fV long and 
.V diam. Radi film generally stands 1.200 shows and it has been estimated 
by them that a film with an average length of 4,000 to 5,000 feet can fetch 
Rs. 40,000 at least from Tndia alone and the cost of production of such a 
film would he about Rs. 15,000. They have already produced 3 films of an 
average length of 4,<KX) feet. Two of them have already been exhibited at 
Calcutta with success. The Company is a private partnership company and 
thev have invested about lb. 50,000 as follows: 

Rs. 

Mock in scene, camera, printing machines, etc. . 30,000 

Expenses incurred in producing the films . . 20,000 

In my opinion, the business is carried on by responsible men and I consider 
them fully competent to produce industrial films for which they have asked 
for our recommendation.” 

On that 1 gave them a letter which they subsequently asked me 0 ihc\ 
might publish. 1 gave thorn liberty to use it. My letter said . 

“ The company has already produced three films each of an average length 
of 4,000 feet which have V>een exhibited in Calcutta with successful results. 
It is now desirous of expanding its activities with the object of producing 
industrial films for advertisement and propaganda purposes and is already 
in collaboration with the agent; of the Indian Tea Cess Committee in this 
regard. Advertisement and propaganda work in connection with produc- 
tion of industries has been the subject of considerable development by means 
of cinematograph films in America and European countries. There is scope 
for the same class of ivork in this country, and the Taj Mahal Film Company 
possess the necessary capacity and experience for undertaking this work and 
thus building up a capacity for the utilization of this medium of development 
on the spot. The Director of Industries will therefore gladly recommend to 
any industrial concern desirous of utilising this capacity that, a trial order 
should be given. I regret that at the present juncture it is not possible for 
the Government of Bengal to utilise this means of propaganda in connection 
with the exhibitions and demonstrations organised under the auspices of this 
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department on amount of financial stringency, hut should favourable finaii 
eial conditions recur, the Director of Industries would he glad to give further 
consideration ...” 

These favourable financial conditions never did recur, so T have no more 
experience on this matter. 

Q . Then have they done anything? 

A. That I cannot tell you. I have had no further application for help 
from that particular concern and it has not come within the scope of my 
duties since then. 

Q. Therefore, apparently you believe in the potentiality of this instru- 
ment for propaganda purposes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In agriculture and industries, as a machinery for general mass .edu- 
cation ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And as giving them ideas of other countries? 

A. Yes. I have already suggested to my Government that we should 
Utilise such a film in connection with, for example, the tanning industry. J 
could show the extraordinary contrast in results which obtain from the 
present process followed by the chnmars, their crude method of tanning, as 
compared with the comparatively simple organised tannery on modern lines 
well within the capacity of a small district town or village community. 

Q. And so in every department of industry this will be useful as a means 
of educating the people in improved methods? 

A . I think so. We explored this possibility hefore and I asked a Mr. 
Bulchand — the gentleman who came to see me originally about five years ago. 

Is that the Karachi man? 

A. He then had an office in Park Street in Calcutta. He came and asked 
me if we could not use this film. And I said I would be very glad to con- 
sider the matter, and 1 said: ** What would it cost to moke such a film and 
how much would you want to charge Government to show it — free exhibition ? ” 
He gave me a figure which came in the result to Its. 10, (XX) and I asked Gov- 
ernment to allow me to put Its. 10,fXX) in inv budget for an experiment on 
these lines. But as 1 have explained to you, we have been through a very 
severe financial famine in Bengal and it had to be excluded. 

Mr. Green : Do you remember what length of film that Rs. 10,000 was 
for? 

A. It was for 4,000 feet — that is Its. 2-8 a foot. 

Chairman : A completed positive — one copy? 

A* Yes, and that was to be the property of Government afterwards. 

ty. He was going to sell it to you. And what was the film you wanted? 

A. Well, I suggested as a start a film on the tanning industry — because 
the Department of Industry has a research model tannery, and in that 
tannery we have developed simple methods within the resources of Bengal, 
for both the chrome and the vegetable system of tannage, to advantage. 

^>. And it fell through for want of finance? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing your department and the Agricultural Department and the 
Education Department and the Public Health Department were to combine, 
— each of you want some film or other— supposing you pool your resources 
together and start a studio of vour own in order to produce these things? 

A. I should not primd facie support that suggestion. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because T don’t believe that we — even five departments of that kind— 
could maintain a studio fully employed and therefore give economic results 
to the Government and to the .public. 
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Q . Hut as a field where you will employ experts, say for instance in photo- 
graphy , and who?-** services can he indented upon by the industry to produce 
films lor entertainment purposes, it will be a model, as it were, for other 
pioneers in the department, in that field of industry? 

A . Yes. a very expensive model. 

Q. True, hut don’t you think it is worth while doing it in order to en- 
courage the growth ot the indu^iry in the country - May I put it to von m 
another way;" Do you know that in Japan five years ago they were import- 
ing all their tilm* troiu outside? 

A. I can imagine that. 

V- And now within five years they are not importing more than o per 
cent. The test of it, they are producing in their own country, even for enter* 
tit m men t purposes. 1 suppose you attach great value to producing films in 
this country? 

.1. 1 am beginning to sec there is a great value in it. But 1 am bound 
to say that, the public have not pressed on our department for this kind of 
development which would have given me evidence to suppose that it had its 
value. 

Q. I know the public are immersed in politics, as you call it, and they 
let these, things go by default. These tilings are not engaging the attention 
oi the public in the way they ought to. But I mean, instead of allowing 
other interests to capture the luuntry, don’t you think the country should 
awake to the importance of the cinema? 

A. I should say so certainly. 

(f. And when 1 say the country, the Government is also included in it ? 

.4. Yes. I should say so, certainly. 

Q. There has been .some attempt at producing films in vour province so. 
far as we are ahie to see. Some films have been produced? 

4. My impression is — but it is only an impression — we have not got either 
the means or the staff to go round and make a searching inquiry as to what 
the position is — A* l nay it ban not been brought to my notice sufficiently 
emphatically to justify my taking any action. What impression there is in 
my mind is that- there is practically nothing being done in Bengal. 

y. Yes, that is the impression one would gather. Now, there are certain 
suggestions which have been made which l will put before you for your 
opinion. For instance, it has been suggested that the technique of the Indian 
films is very poor. The acting, the story-writing and such like tilings con- 
nected with tlie film industry. It has been suggested that certain scholar- 
ships should be provided for deserving youths to he sent abroad for learning 
their part of the work? 

4. 1 should be in sympathy with that idea. 1 proposed that to my Board 
the other day and they agreed that there was some ground for believing that 
it would be useful but they put it rather loss on the list. 

Q. That is what I heard this morning from the Director of Public In- 
struction. The second suggestion put forward was that the Government 
should start a studio of their own for producing films which they require 
for their propaganda purposes, for the purposes I have mentioned, which 
may be availed of by private people engaged in the industry. Supposing 
Government started a studio they would necessarily have to import some good 
experts on the technical side,— ! do not mean technique connected with the 
brunch, but technique connected with photography, story writing, acting, 
etc. So, it will be a studio which, when it is idle for Government purpu&eu, 
can be used by the people engaged in the industry for producing films which 
they want to produce. They may also use the services of your experts, take 
advice, take instruction, and in that way Government can aid the industry P 

4. I agree that it would be a possible one, but it is not one that I would 
advise. 

Q. Why do you think boP 
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4. My experience is that Government controlling commercial or industrial 
concerns is very largely handicapped by the very necessary control which is 
exercised by Government in the public interest. It has not got the initiative 
or the freedom of enterprise that should be available for any industrial or 
com mere ia I u n d or t a k i ng. 

Q. That is your main objection to producing films yourself which you 
require for your own department? You would rather have them produced 
by private agencies? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And you will give them such aid as you think they need? 

A. Yes. 1 would freely give them our aid, and I would make arrange- 
ments for the subject matter of their films. 1 would do that, but the actual 
photography and reproduction would he done on a commercial basis. 

Q. You think you can rely on private enterprise for that purpose? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Have you got any system of making cheap loans for long terras to 
industries of this kind? 

A. I am sorry to say that the Government of Bengal has not yet got a 
State Aid to Industries Act at its command in this province. 

Q. 1 think conditions in this province do require such aid. not only with 
regard to this industry but, generally, as regards every industry? 

A. I have represented that too to my Government many, many times. 

(J. Are you in charge of technical education in this province? 

A. J am. 

(f. Do you think any vocational classes for this purpose in photography, 
acting, story writing, etc., can he* introduced in any of the schools or colleges? 

.1. Yes, We have the Calcutta Technical School available and we are just 
in the process of developing it. 1 am now working out a class for plumbing, 
another for electric wiring, another for wireless telegraphy, and if it was 
shown to the Governing Body of mv school of which 1 am tin* President, that 
there was scope for this industry, I would get the expert and we would pay 
the experL to lecture, or even to conduct demonstrations, say, two evenings 
a week or something like that. We have the equipment and the school for 
that . 

Q. Here we understand that, there is a lot of theatrical talent available; 
the Indian theatres especially seem to thrive very well? 

A. That I could not express any opinion upon. 

You have not embarked upon this more because of want of funds? 

4. That has been our difficulty. 

Q. Don’t you think that some provinces are well situated while others are 
not so well situated, and don’t you think that in u matter like that where 
we have propaganda purposes, whether in industries, agriculture, public 
health or anything else, if all the Local Governments can pool their resources 
together and produce such films or help in producing such films, that will 
prevent multiplicity of expense and also reduplication of work? 

4. Yes. T think a publicity officer or a publicity committee which could 
co-ordinate these would serve a very useful purpose. 1 must say I felt that 
there was difficulty in establishing contact. We felt it enough in regard to 
organising this demonstration train on the Eastern Bengal Railway. That 
has not, been an easy matter, but that is a much more tangible object than 
this sort of thing. So I can imagine, and I would be prepared to believe, that 
this sort of publicity committee or publicity officer would be of great value. 

Q. There are some things on which you can usefully impart instruction 
by means of foreign films by having a general library from which you can 
distribute to the various provinces? 

4. Yes. 
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Q , And in addition produce local films containing local characteristics also 
on those subjects? 

A. Yes. 

Q . For such a purpose a central organisation would he preferable, would it 
not? 

A . 1 think there is a great deal to be said for a central organisation. 

(J. With, of course, the right of the provinces to he represented in that 
central organisation to bring to notice all the provincial peculiarities? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you can get the youths of this country to take part in 
the film industry in acting, etc.? Have you sufficient experience of that? 

A. 1 could not say. 

Q. Perhaps the Principals <>l colleges might he able to give us an idea? 

.4. Yes. 1 do not think my opinion will be of great value on that point. 

(,). Do you go to the i mourn much yourself? 

A. Only occasionally. 

(,). Then 1 won’t trouble y»m. 

Mr. (Jrrftt : You told us that you were approached by this Taj Mahal 

Company, and since then you have had no applications? 

.1. Yes. 

Q I take it that that means one of two things, either there is absolutely 

nothing doing in the trade, or else they are getting on all right without your 

help 

A. 1 should think myself there i> nothing doing. 

(,). You do believe that there is nothing doing? 

A , Yes. 

C We are told that there are four companies which are producing at. 
present, the Aurora Cinema Company, the Indian Kinema Arts, the Lakshmi 
Vilas Producing Company, and the Madan Theatres? 

A I understand that the only .substantial one is Madan’x concern. 

Q. You told us that you were attracted at one stage . 

A. Am attracted. 

Q. You are still attracted hv the idea of propaganda films, hut you find 
the cost of Rs. 10,000 for a 4,000 feet film is very much beyond you? 

A. When 1 can do a great deal more for Rs. 10,000 in my demonstration 
parties both in tanning and in liandlooin weaving than 1 could by putting it 
on one film . . 

Q. T think we have had evidence before us that prices have come down 
considerably. It has also been put before us very forcibly that the real 
trouble about, films is the overhead charges. If they are put on one film 
they are naturally heavier, but if they are spread over a number of films 
they are obviously very much less. J put this as a pendant to the Chairman’s 
question about the formation of a central studio for the whole of India. The 
central studio might be able to turn out the tanning film that you are think- 
ing of at a cost, say, initial copy, of Its. 10,000, but if it were available for 
other purposes, it might reduce the cost considerably. But do you thinly a 
film of that nature, suitable for Bengal, would also be suitable as it stood 
for other provinces? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I ask that question again because we have heard a good deal about 
provincial differences, that in Bombay they won’t like a Bengal film because 
they are not used to seeing uncovered heads. But any process of that nature 
which you have mentioned would be of universal interest? 

A. Yes, I think so. 
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Q. I take* it that tin* films appertaining to vour department in particular 
would suffer less from any provincial differences than the rest? 

A. Yes. I do not anticipate any difficulty. All Directors of Industries 
are up against the same problem. 

Chairman ; Have you had any conterence of Directors of Industries where- 
this question was considered? 

A. We have had no conference since 1922, since the reforms came in, as 
we used to have before. T also had some quotations for a similar film from 
Messrs. Madam* Theatres, Limited. 

Q, What did they quote? 

A. They quoted for the negative film IN. 2 per foot, the first positive print 
eight annas per foot and subsequent positive prints four annas per foot, the 
negative to be our property, 

Q. What date is that? 

A. On the 27th June 1925. To the same enquiries which were made by 
another of my officers then — without consulting me apparently he took this 
matter up. — the Provincial Health Cinema Company quoted “ Be. 1-0 per 
running foot for positive film copy) and eight annas per running foot 

for subsequent copies. If the negative him is to be the Government, property, 
the extra charge will be Hs. 2 per foot. The size to be of the standard size, 
and the charge for exhibiting to be IN. 50 per day, excluding travelling and 
halting allowances ol two men.” 

Mr. Green : Film producing companies, we have it in evidence, are hard 
put to it to produce such entertainment films as they can, at any rate, in 
Bombay where there aie a number of companies operating. They have not 
got the time to produce propaganda films. If they produce them they will 
obviously charge very heavily so as to cover the waste of their time. It is 
quite possible in <‘our.se of time that they will be able to satisfy the demand 
for commercial films and also turn out work for Government. But so long 
as their terms are prohibitive, it it is established by this Committee and 
other enquiries that they are prohibitive, does your objection to Government 
running their own studio still hold? 

A. Yes. It is a fundamental objection. 

(f. I take it you object to Government running it because they cannot run. 
a commercial show? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In that you have my entire sympathy. My point is. will this be a 
commercial show? They want to produce something tor purely propaganda 
purpose, public health, education and so forth? 

A. I take it it would not take very long to evhaust t lie best subject matter* 
for demonstration and propaganda purposes, take, for example, your mala- 
rial film. You can only have one. You may have lots of copies of it. My 
own tanning film — I can only have one. 

Q. That is one branch of activity ont of the many which you are inter* 
ested in? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. T am only really trying to know why you are against Government pro- 
ducing their own films. It is fairly evident from the evidence that we have 
had that it does not: pay a private producer to produce anything but enter- 
tainment films. Any other film is a drug on the market, and therefore they 
do not produce such films. If Government want them why should not Gov- 
ernment produce them ? 

Chairman ; It is part of the Government’s function to do these things. 

Mr. Green : Not on a commercial basis, but simply to supply you with a 
tanning film, the public health department with a malarial film, the agricul- 
tural department with a film on some suah thing as jute, and so on? 

A. I should first lvant. it to be clwnly established that it could be more 
economically done by terernment 
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Q. I agree with you entirely. It is only on the assumption that it can 
be economically done? 

A. Oh, yes. Hut I have had a good deal of experience of Government- 
run shows. I came out to this country to the Ordnance factories and I. know 
something about it ; I am not talking off the book ns it were. 

Q. 1 entirely agree with you on the question of direct Government manage- 
ment. 

Cob it) el Crawford : T want to push that question a little further. You 
said as regards a Local Government studio you thought you would not have 
enough work. Supposing all Local Governments combined and had a central 
studio upon which Local Governments could rely for their requirements, 
you could get over vonr difficulty of not having enough work probably? 

.4. Yes. but it would remove the locus of this industry to some remote 
place in India and contact with provincial Governments will be very small, 
very intangible. 

Q. Tn America they have all the film producing companies collected in one 
place and the necessary materials are available at one place. Supposing you 
want a scenario writer, an actor, dress and so on in the cinema industry, you 
have got them all collected in one place, so that that is really one reason 
why it should be established in one place. 

A. Quite. 

Q. Then again there are persons ready to produce Indian films but who 
have no studio. 

A. Yes. 

Q. If your Government studio has spare time, that is, if its full output 
is not occupied by its own public utility films, it can rent out, on whatever 
vhnrge it likes, the whole of its studio, equipment and personnel, to the private 
{person who wants to produce a film, sav, for a period of three weeks? 

.4. It can be done. 

Q . Have you any particular objection to that? 

A. 1 do not believe it would succeed, but that is merely my opinion. 

Q. It is a question of helping the growth ot the production of Indian 
films. 

A. Yes, I think it might, succeed. 

Q. But always with that reservation that you put on, namely, that the 
public utility films must be produced economically and at a cheaper rate than 
it can be done by a private agency, and also presumably that it falls within 
the monies Provincial Governments have available for this work? 

A. \~es, that is necessary. 

Q. Can you give us any suggestions as to how we should encourage the 
{growth of the Indian film industry? 

A. No, 1 cannot. I know of no method that has been tried out success- 
fully. 

(). You do not think, for instance, that the formation by Government of a 
central studio of this nature for the production of its own public utility 
films on absolutely up-to-date lines would be useful as a model to private 
individuals ? 

A. I do not think that anything that Government can do in that direc- 
tion is not already available. It may not he here, but people who have got 
the enterprise, the confidence and the capital to embark on this industry are 
not necessarily confined to this country. They can go abroad and find the 
necessary facilities. 

Q. Can you give us any information on that subject as to whether they 
will get any opportunities abroad to see all that should be seen? 

A. No. If they could not get it abroad, then I quite agree that there 
m a case for establishing a studio. 
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Q. You agree that it is qu ito possible that competition from abroad will 
not look favourably on our endeavour to build up an Indian industry? 

4, Yes, certainly. 

Q . And we might therefore have obstacles put in the way of our men 
getting training abroad! 3 

A. Yes, 1 know that. 

Q- Can you give us any suggestion as to how we can make a forward 
move* ? 

A. I cannot suggest, how to expand unless there is a freer market for the 
film. If the exhibition of films is to be controlled by a very few closely con- 
nected concerns who look after profits mostly as the main objective, and not 
the development of the industry as a whole, T do not see how there can be a 
sufficient incentive for a large development of this industry. 

Q. Are you suggesting that the foreign producers may have got a grip on 
our exhibitors here? 

A. I think it is unite possible, an indirect grip. 

Q. It may he hampering our attempt to build up our industry? 

.4. It restricts the possible market for Indian produced films, — yes. 

Q. Have you any idea as to whether at any time the Indian market, the 
number of cinema theatres in India, will offer an adequate market for 
Indian produced films? 

A. 1 do not know'. 

Mr. Coatuuni : When you were talking about your difficulties over the 
demonstration train you said you could not get into touch with the central 
publicity officer. 1 take it you mean the publicity officer of the Kailway 
Boa rd ? 

4. We did not work through the Bailway Board, We worked through 
the line which mainly operates in Bengal, namely, the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way. 

Q. Whom do you mean by the central publicity officer? 

A. 1 do not think you correctly understood me. What I said was that 
there was considerable difficulty in co-ordinating all these departments and 
getting effective action at the precise moment when the publicity officer of 
the railway wanted to show 7 the demonstration train. For example, at the 
present moment 1 cannot guarantee to take part in the next programme of 
the demonstration train lor the simple reason that the very small amount of 
money placed at my disposal for development purposes is exhausted. The 
riemonid ration train proposition has been reviewed for this cold weather 
within the last two months only. 

Q. If ever you need anybody to w r ake up the Railway Board .Publicity 
Officer if you will address me I will do what I can for you. Can you tell us 
if the Bengal Government have actually spent any money on the preparation 
of propaganda films? Do you know of any department? 

4. T understand the public health department have spent a certain amount 
of money on propaganda purposes, but the department of industries has not 
done so. 

Q. You told us, of course, that for some time you have not been approached 
for a development loan by any cinema producing concern? 

4. Yes. 

Mr. Nt'ogu : I will have to trouble you on the question of a central studio. 

I take it you are generally opposed to the idea of Government’s own organi- 
sation for the production of either propaganda films or entertainment films? 

4. Yes. 

Q. But you are prepared to consider any scheme that might be put for- 
ward under which the different Governments might pool their resources and 
have a central organisation in order to avoid overlapping, more or less that 
is to say? 
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*4. I should think it may he a sound more. 

Q. Are you quite sure that: the central organisation would enable you 
necessarily to avoid overlapping*- Because. take your own department . you 
are very keeu on tanning research 1 take it. In Madras, for instance, there 
is a considerable tanning industry. Are you sure that your programme of 
the improvement of the tanning industry would meet with approval in Madras 
and that the Director of Industries there would give way to you in the 
matter of carrying on propaganda in that direction ? That is to say. are 
you assured of an agreement between you and the Director of Industries in 
Madras or in any other province for the matter of that-? 

A. 1 do not apprehend any difficulty whatever. We are very accommo- 
dating people. 

Q. But then it is not merely a question of setting up a studio, li you 
have to agree upon a standard method of research in any particular branch 
you have got to meet and discuss those points before you can undertake the 
manufacture of particular propaganda films, und that brings in the question 
of the constitutional difficulty. You are subordinate to a Minister responsible 
to the local Legislature > 

A. Yes. 

Q . And you have stated that since 1922 there has been no meeting of the 
Directors of Industries ? 

A. 1 was present at the last meeting in Simla which, I think, was in 1921 
or 1922. Since then we have not been called together and 1 have felt we 
should have been called together. 

Q. So the Ministers are rather jealous of their independence of authority 
in these matters ? 

A. No. They are overwhelmed with their respoiwsibilities. 

When it has not been found possible up to date to arrive at a common 
understanding between the different provincial Governments in the matter 
of industrial research and industrial propaganda, how do you hope that hy 
the same process of workring, a joint studio somewhere in India, you will arrive 
at that understanding which must precede the filming of any particular sub- 
ject r 

A. Well, 1 can take it if this central authority or body was to expect 
support Iron; us Local Government officials and departments, then it would 
naturally canvas our support beforehand. 

Q. It would he for the central organisation to take up each question and 
broach it to every individual Local Government and sot? whether an agree- 
ment is possible to be arrived at, and then only a sort of omnibus film would 
be produced which would have universal currency throughout India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We have been told in other places, in Bombay and the Punjab, that 
in order to make a successful appeal these propaganda films must h:ue 
sort- of local setting about them. If you want ft) appeal to the cluimmx of 
Bengal for instance, and to show them an improved process which you want 
to advertise and to he carried out. it ought, to he a typical Bengal chamar'f 

.4 . X ot neccKsa r 1 1 v . 

Q. Do you think the methods of the rhunvir in Bengal will appeal to the 
(humtn in Madras or the methods of the chawnr of Madras will appeal to the 
Bengal ihninur. You want to have local setting, local scene*, and things of 
that kind which enable the man to identify that particular place as his own? 

A. T do not apprehend any formidable difficulty about that. 

Q . In that matter you differ from the opinions of other Local Govern- 
ments ! J 

A, I do not mind. 

Q. One useful purpose which it has been suggested a central studio would 
have is it would be open to the private producer to engage it for the pro- 
duction of entertainment films. You are in touch, or at least you were is 
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touch, with some of these producers:. Do you think the producer in Bengal 
would care to go down to Bombay with all his troupe, his managers and 
directors, scenario writers and so forth:-* If you have to produce a Bengal 
scene you will have to provide for particular kinds of things. So a Bengal 
producer will have to take all hm staff and all his things down to Bombay or 
Delhi wherever the central studio may be located? 

A. I have got no confidence in the possibility of the central studio for 
production of entertainment films of that kind. It won’t be a feasible propo- 
sition. 

Q. Ymi said that you would like to have some sort of contact with provin- 
cial Governments so far as the production of your propaganda films is con- 
cerned. How would you ensure that contact to be maintained if the Govern- 
ment studio were located, say, either in the Punjab or in Bombay? 

A. The central body would have to circulate the kind of thing that they 
are prepared to put in the field. 

Q. in these technical and scientific matters very detailed instructions will 
have to he given to the producer, because he does not know anything about 
the tanning industry, for instance, and he has been accustomed to producing 
only tMit-ertaiikineiit films, and so an expert of your department may have to 
give him detailed instructions from day to day or even from hour to hour? 

A. I should not have thought so. I should have thought that the sequence 
ot events would have been that the central depot would have sent its appara- 
tus down. The central studio would have its cinematograph experts and they 
would come down, and 1 would have arranged before hand a proper programme 
and prepared the conditions to which 1 would give them access, and any 
labour and demonstration work that they wanted would he done before they 
arrived. I don’t think that any direct assistance from any expert from our 
department would be needed at all on the central bureau. We will give them 
written instructions and their staff will carry them out. 

Q. From the figures that are before us it would seem that the producing 
industry ought to he a very paying one. How do you explain the fact that 
more capital has not been attracted to this industry ? 

A. 1 think the facilities for exhibition are so circumscribed that they do 
not give a fair market for the productions made by the companies here. 

Mr. Or* r-n : Does this apply only to this town or to the whole of India? 

A. I am only referring to local conditions. 

Mr. AVr/j/i/ : The particular firm you have in mind shows films made by 
others. 

Chairman. : They don’t exhibit other peoples’ films? 

Mr. Neagy : Even to-day they are exhibiting a film made by others. 

What, encouragement do vmi think is rno-t needed t<» private enter- 
prise in this matter, and in what shape? Is it by the establishment of a 
Government studio ? 

A. No. 

Q. !*o the Government studio would not he of much assistance to this 
industry ? 

A. Not to the private enterprise. 

Q. We have been told that the overhead charges are likely to be less if 
you had a central organization doing the work for all the provinces. Do 
you agree with it? 

A. T agree the overhead charges \vonld be more spread out, but in spite of 
that the work would be more costly than if done by private enterprise. 

Q. Supposing we were not to approve of that central studio scheme, and 
if Government were to give out work on a contract system to private pro- 
ducing companies in each province, would not that act as an encouragement 
to the industry without involving Government in any very large capital ex- 
penditure? 

*4. I certainly would prefer such an arrangement. 
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Written replies of Dr. C. A. BENTLEY, Director of Public Health, 
Bengal, to questions 14 and 21. 

14. There is an immense demand nt the present time in Bengal tor films 
depicting public health problems, welfare work and village re-von*t ruction 
generally. The films most appreciated and generally most useful are those 
produced locally. Audiences never seem to tire «»i these, whereas they do 
not seem to und erst arid or to be greatly interested in European and American 
films dealing with similar subjects. Local films, not merely Indian films, are 
essentially necessary, because conditions, dress, houses and customs, etc., 
vary so much in different parts of India. Obviously the increase use of local, 
films would help t ii 1 cm al fihu industry very materially. 1 attach a note on 
this question submitted by my Publicity Officer. 

21. T am not in favour of the establishment ot a State Agency and a 
monopoly for the purpose of producing films, ft seems to me that it should 
be possible to ensure the production and exhibition of films conforming to 
moral standard- by other means than this. As regards teaching and propa- 
ganda film- too I fam > that in the end better results will he obtained by pri- 
vate elite! prise, ccs-iMed and advised on occasion by those engaged in the spe- 
cial brunches of work. rfc.. Public Heulth. agriculture, etc., whose progress can 
be advanced by propaganda) than b\ the production of such films directly by 
an official agency, central or otherwise. To gi\e an example: Suppose I 
require a film illustrating the advantages of anti-cholera inoculation. 1 can 
suggest the s »rt of scenes that are likely to be nm-t effective for 
the work I have in vb*\v, the sequences of events and the lesson intended 
to be driven home, better perhaps than anyone merely engaged m the work 
of film production. On the other hand the Jilin producer has tin* technical 
knowledge and experience required tor success! ul film production. In my 
opinion also, in order that there should be continual improvement, in .the 
technical and commercial *ide of film production it would he better that such 
production should not he confined to any sort oi monopolistic enterprise. 

Api*f tn l>r. (\ .4. fi'nffi }/\ .'tfitfr inrnt (Ifni hi. V. /(Vii/\v unxv'vry 

tn (put'tinns U t ami i/ob«/ the 1-Hh N or* in In r liij 7. 

Certainly it: would help the growth of a film industry in India. Hega ril- 
ing Public Health films, it. is essentially necessary that films be produced 
locally as condition- vary in different countries. An English film “Mother 
nurse your babies rt or an American film “ War on Mosquitos is a very little 
appreciated here, as the conditions are .-n different. A local tinge always 
appeals. This department has produced two films both cm Maternity and 
Child Welfare, which are inr more* pfetoriel, than the European ones, simply 
because the ones produced here delineate*, their own way- and modes of living 
whereas the western films appear highly technical. There are others also on 
Public Health. The 11 Sonar Bangin '’ produced bv the Central Co-operative 
Anti-Malaria Society was found highly interest ing. Other provinces, c.c/ r , 
Cnited Provinces are also producing their own health films. 

Our departmental films were prepared, one under the direction of 
Mrs. Bentley by Marian <V Co., and the otln-r under the direction of the 
Publicity Officer attached to the Department by the “Aurora Cinema Com 
pany The “ Sonar Bangfa ” w*as also produced by the latter firm. There 
in a great demand for such films. In the muffasil areas thousands flock, and 
are keen on the subject. Tn fact on one occasion the illiterate agric ulturists 
deliberately cho.-e to see a special health film on “ Malaria " ratner than 
comic ones offered to them. 

Q. 21. State agenc y is not indespensihle ; the present system has quite 
suited our departmental renuirc-iuent>. Supervision and the* preparation ol 
■the scenario — plot. v«. ; should fie left, with Government Departments who 
wish to obtain -uch liln;s for propaganda purposes. 

' Sd.) K. P. Hav, 

12 th November 1027, 
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*Oral Evidence of Dr. C. A. BENTLEY, Director of Public Health, 
Calcutta, on Monday, the 12th December 1927. 

Chairman : You are the Direc tor of Public Health in this province? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

A. Since April 1915. 

Q. I suppose you apj>ear before us in your individual capacity and not on 
behalf of Government p 

A. It is rather difficult to say. i may say that my answers have been 
seen and approved. 1 d railed them and I showed them to the Secretary but 
it cannot be said whether they approved of them officially or not. 

Q. We will take your written statement as expressing your personal 
views. We are very glad to hear that there is an immense demand for Public 
Utility films. 1 suppose that till now your Government have not. embarked 
upon producing any films of that sort? 

A. We have not produced the films ourselves. We have had some public 
health films produced for us practically under our direction, but we have not 
produced them ourselves. Two local firms produced films for us. I think 
one film was produced not directly for us. The late Mr. J. F. Madan 
produced a film on Child Welfare for my wife and made a present; of it to the 
Lady Chelmsford Child Welfare Movement. That, was made as an experi- 
ment and it was a great success. Another local company have produced a 
film last year for my department which is also a Child Welfare film; another 
local company produced a film on Malaria for the Central Co-operative Anti- 
Malaria Society, not a Government society, lint still it is a public health film. 

Q. Had your department to pay anything for it? 

A. The film made by Madams has been purchased, the other one was 
produced entirely for the department at departmental expense. 

Q. What did it cost you? 

A. It cost us just under a fraction of a rupee a toot, but I am not (|uite 
certain. 1 believe the film produced by Madans cost them about. Hs. 10,000, 
but. they have sold reprints for a thousand rupees. 

Q. What is the length of that ? 

A. I think it is .*1,500 ft. 

Q. What is the length of the film produced for your department? 

.4 . 3,000 to 4,000 ft. 

Q. Does your department own the negative? 

.4. The negative of the film made for our department belongs to us, while 
the other belongs to Mad a ns. 

(,>. 1 suppose you believe in adult education by means of the cinema and 
you would like to use the cinema more and more? 

A. I should like to have very many more, because these films have been 
more successful than anything else. 1 consider that they are much more 
effective and much cheaper than magic lantern slides. 

Q. That is a point on which there is some difference of opinion. Do you 
believe that the film is more effective than magic lantern slides in conveying 
ideas to the illiterate people? 

.4. Yes. There is a tremendous wastage with lantern slides, and the 
masses are not so much impressed with them. 1 have a friend of mine in 
Assam, who is a tea planter. w r ho has made his own films, Mr. Withers. 

Q. Does anybody explain when you show the films what it is you are 
showing them? 

A. We generally have somebody explaining the thing as the film moves, 
and we don't find any difficulty. If the film is properly taken in the way it 
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should be, it requires a minimum amount, of explanation and that only for 
those who cannot read the captions. That has been done so far 

<?. You don't think that on these public health subjects the films made in 
other countries can be used here? 

,4. You have only got to watch the attitude of a village audience looking 
at one of our locally produced films and compare it when they see an 
American produced film on these subjects. 

Q. In a case like that, suppose you produce film* for All-India, and as the 
conditions differ in different provinces, you would not he able to produce a 
film on Malaria or Cholera suited to all parts of India? 

A. That won’t do because now the conditions in Bengal as regards malaria 
.are totally different to those in the Punjab. The same remark applies to 
cholera. Then again supposing you have a film, say, in the Punjab or Bengal 
or Bombay, the people looking at it will not apply it to themselves, because 
to them the conditions are all foreign just as much as they might be to 
Europeans. 

Q. So you think if money is to bo spent at all in this direction you must 

| > rod u ce 1 < »ca 1 conditions ? 

A. Yes. 1 have seen films produced in other provinces, in fact \ have 
been offered some on public- health, ami I would rather not have them, 
because they do not answer my purpose. That is my experience. 

Q. Therefore you will have to produce a lot of films on public health 
locally ? 

A. As many as could be produced on every aspect of life. If I may give 
an illustration, it would he very little use to give an uneducated and un- 
intelligent audience in (treat Britain a health film dealing with people in 
Holland, been use they would merely notice differences in customs, scenes, ate. 

Q. I notice you are not in favour of a State agency even for producing 
such films r 

A. I do not know much about the .sufficiency of the technicalities of tlio 
thing. I think probably wi can get more adaptability with local enterprise. 
Thn State Agency would come and tell me what- io do and how a thing is 
to he done, according to a particular code of rules. 

Q. On the other hand, you think that a private agency will he able to 
adapt themselves io vour requi foments p 

A. Yes. if there is a sufficient number of them, they will do so as a matter 
of competition. 

Q. Have you got suitable agencies in Bengal? 

/I . There are firms who are now doing this work, and some of them are 
doing better work now than before. 

Q. Which are those firms? 

A. I have already mentioned Madams, and there is smother small com- 
pany called the Aurora Cinema Co. 1 do not know whether Mr. Putt- has 
formed a company or produces films himself. I think he produced n film for 
the Central India Co-operative Society, hut 1 cannot speak for certain. 

Q But do you think there arc sufficient private agencies to undertake the 
work if you decided To spend more money and if you wanted to produce 
more propaganda films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the other hand, the advantage of a Government studio would he 
that you can always depend upon good work within proper time and probably 
you will have a voice there? 

A. Government departments have their advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages. 

Q. You don’t think it will be economical? 

A. They could probably give you better information. In the United Pro- 
vince* the Director of Public Health h&t His own department for producing 
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films, but my own idea is I would rather not undertake the direction of a 
film producing studio. 

Q. The idea is to encourage the growth of the film industry in this coun- 
try as a model for others interested in the industry, and after that had 
proved a success, to hand it over to private enterprise? 

A . I think it is a thing on which it is difficult to express an opinion. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the technique of the pictures, photography and 
1&11 that? 

A. I have seen a great improvement. They are producing better things 
now than n few years ago, and 1 am satisfied with the work turned out for 
my department. Technically the films produced in Europe are still better 
than those T have got produced here, hut these technically more perfect films 
are less valuable than the ones T have. 

Q, Tf there is no competition between private agencies, or if there are no 
private agencies, are you not likely to be charged more than it would have 
cost you in your own studio? 

A . I have no personal knowledge of the cost of production. T have merely 
seen the prices of apparatus here and there. r It seems to me that there is a 
better chance of getting films at a reasonable price if there are competing 
firms. For example, T have just been purchasing cholera vaccine for Govern- 
ment, and T have found three firms competing with one another with the 
result that Government has got the benefit. 

Q. Now, your department will prepare film* for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, for the Industries Department, for the Education Department, and so 
on. Are there sufficient private agencies in your province which can meet 
all this demand? 

4. 1 should think there are. There wa< one other film produced here, and 
that was, I believe, for the Co-operative Credit Society. There was another 
produced Ivy Shanthinikctan on Village Reconstruction. I don’t know who 
produced these films. These are the only five film* which 1 know have been 
produced on Public Health during the last 5 or (5 years in this province. 
There might have been ten times the number of the films produced it there 
was a demand for them. 

( V K 1 see that in America they have produced more than 5,00(1 non-theatri- 
cal films, that is to say, on public health, education and so on? 

4. That is possible. I think every one of the departments could easily 
get any number of films that they are likely to want produced locally without 
difficulty. 

Q. Anyway, you believe that great effort should he put forth in producing 
films of thi< kind and Government money will be well spent in educating the 
people in tli is manner. And you would consider it a necessity and not 
merely a luxury? And you would attach greater importance to ir than 
perhaps to primary education? 

4. .1 would not like to put it quite that. way. hut it should go hand in 
hand. You could to a certain extent educate adolescents visually. Possibly, 
you can reach a larger number of people by means of the cinema than bv the 
method of primary education. 

You reach now only a small percentage of the population? 

A. Yes, hut by the use of the cinema you can reach a larger number of 
people at a smaller cost. 

Afr, (irecn: 1 quite understand your objection. Dr. Rentlev, to a central 
studio if the assumption is that the studio cannot represent, local idyosyrn ra- 
cies. We have it in evidence that the modern studio can represent any 
scenery that is shown to them. 

A. But that is done by specially trained experts and actors. The sort of 
film that 1 had in view was village life as much as possible. 

<?. 1 am only putting this forward to show you what a central studio 
would mean and the possibilities it lias of reproducing anything you want to 
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reproduce, whether in the shape of dress, t>ersons or habits. 1 am wondering, 
if that be granted, whether you would still maintain your objection to any 
possible mode! studio as strongly as you have ? 

.4. Yes, it seems to me that the bigger the machine that you have got— 
from my point of view it is going to lie the more difficult for me to control 
it. It is more difficult for me to get what 1 actually want because there is 
this enormous paraphernalia. I am then merely a small unit and if 1 say 
I object to this or object to that, I will probably be told : 4 ‘ You don’t 
really know what you want yourself.” 

Q. T think any Director would leave the details of your department 
absolutely to you. He would only tell you: “it you put on a picture like 
that, rt won’t grip ”, and be will suggest to you that you might put it lik« 
that. But he would leave the public health matters to you surely. 

.4. It is not merely that. Unless the Director is going to l>e such a man, 
a man in a million, lie is going to find it very difficult to understand what I 
want to get at and what the villagers want to get at. 

That you are going to tell him. 

.4. Well, he is going to be — I know when I watched my wife directing this 
film which was taken from here — this child welfare film 

Q. May 1 just get the technical terms right? Directing means stage 
managing, 

,4. Well, she did that. Most of it was done in the village where portions 
of it were done by actors and that sort of thing. And before we were satis- 
fied it had to be done again and again and again. Well, T remember realising 
at the time bow difficult it was to get exactly what one wanted. And with 
these three film* which have been taken, they have been so far effective, 
although probably a technical expert might simply brush them aside as 
being, from bis point of view, very imperfect. Yet they have actually 
achieved our purpose. 

Q. Granted he might not like them from the technical film aspect, might 
not his experience be the very thing needed to help make the film better? 

.1. Well, it is only, as far as one can see. the photography that might have 
been better, the actual photography and things of that sort, the production. 
And no doubt. I am not running down the technician and the film expert- 
in tilt* least. But what I do fear is that any attempt, to officialise such a thing 
would make things very difficult for us. Supposing 1 want to get from 
another Government department work done in my particular line which will 
absolutely suit me, it is not always the easiest thing. 

(>. Granted. 1 would suggest to von that the central studio, it it is 
established by private enterprise, would give you the results you want. But 
our evidence in Bombay shows that the producing companies were so busy 
producing entertainment films that they had not the time to produce Govern- 
ment. films without charging very heavily. 1 mean, you have to decide between 
several evils, cither a successful commercial firm which won’t have time to do 
it for you, or an interior firm which will produce inferior work, or a Govern- 
ment department, with the difficulties of Government departments working 
together as a general rule. It seems to me there are difficulties anyway. 

A. Well, the only point, that 1 am interested in is getting the sort of 
films T want — 1 don’t care so long as 1 can get them. It is not my money. 
It is Government money. So long as I can get them and the more films ? 
can get for a given expenditure and they meet my purposes, that is all that 
1 am interested in. 

Q. May I take it that you don’t want any high technical excellence at the 
present moment? 

A. At the present moment it is a wonder to our audience to see any films 
at all. They are not hyper-critical. 

Q. I forget what you told ur some films cost? 

A , I think it is one rupee per foot, something like that. Not very much. 
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Q .Well, that is fairly cheap. You said actually “ in the end,” yon 
hoped for letter results from private enterprise. T am not talking now 
from the point of view of your department, but. if this committee, after 
hearing all the evidence in different parts of India, found it worth while to 
recommend a central studio to start with, with the idea that it should be 
made over to indigenous producers as soon as they are ready to take it over, 
would not that somewhat correspond to what von said to the Chairman, 
that “ in the end '' you hoped to get better results? 

A. Well, if von had asked me the question 20 years ago, I would have 
been all for State enterprise. But now 1 am by no means all for State enter- 
prise in things of this sort. That is a personal v i ew . 

<?. F agree with you. 1 am against State enterprise myself. But T am 
not sure you can get it in anv other way. 

.4, I am interested in getting as many films as I can. If I can get more 
films of the sort I want, I would not mind in the least who produced them, 

Q. It is really a question of finance? 

A. Yes. 

Colonel Crawford : Are you satisfied with what you are getting to-day? 

A. Oh, 1 wo;dd like to get better ones — better as regards photography. 1 
think that is an important point in a health film. 

Q. rndoiibtodlv, there is evidence specially in regard to the negative — 
one knows very well that the ordinary reprint wears out. It only has a 
short life. But better photography is undoubtedly desirable. 

Chairman : Better acting also. 

Colonel ('raw ford : Of course, there is nothing that tie* the studio to a 
particular place. Your camera man can move all over India. So he can go 
nnd take your village communities or anything else. Did you meet the Social 
Hygiene Delegation when they were out here? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Have you read their report? Look at the first paragraph. Do you 
agree with that opinion, about the evil influence of the cinema being cited 
everywhere ? 

A. Well, no, 1 certainly would not express a definite opinion on it, 
because 1 simply have not got the evidence to express an opinion like that. 

Q. You have nothing to support an opinion like that in your experience? 
A. No. 

Mr. Neatly: You said that von have experience of films which were pro- 
duced under your direction or that of officers of your department? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that it would do for you to give those instructions in 
writing instead of deputing an officer to direct a producer on the spot ? 

.1. It would never do. 

Q. And if your picture* are to be taken in a central studio — which .may 
he in Bombay or Delhi or the Punjab — you will have to depute an officer to 
give these detailed instructions? 

A. I would have either to go myself or send one of my trusted officers. 

Q. J am just trying to see the difficulties in the wav. And then you 
must reproduce Bengal sceneries in order to make any effective appeal to the 
people of Bengal? 

A. Yes. 

(,). Now, what proportion of the pictures do you think should be taken in 
the open air and from actual life? 

A, The majority of our problems at the present time affect the villages 
and the largest proportion of the population live in the villages and thrjr 
live largely in the open air. 
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Q . And you would rather have those pictures taken from actual life and 
not seek to reproduce actual life in a distant part of Tndia with the help of 
artificial sceneries nnd artificial surroundings? 

A. No. I would prefer to take village conditions. There is no doubt they 
could be imitated in a theatre or in a studio for this purpose, but it seems to 
me that when there are so many places which will servo a purpose naturally, 
where the particular lesson one wants to teach can easily he seen, that woula 
be the better background. 

Mr. Green: May T interpose one question? Some of your .scenes would 
be interiors? 

A. Probably they would !x\ 

p. May T point out that you cannot take those interiors except in 
studios? 

Mr. Neogy: What would be the proportion of interiors? 

A. It would be very difficult to say. 

y. Supposing you wore asked bow many films you would like to have on 
public heal tli. 

.4. Well, 1 would then sit down and think about it. At the present time 
we have only with the greatest difficulty had funds for producing, say, one 
film in the course of three years. Well, that does not give us any data. 

Q. Well, confining ourselves to that particular film, what proportion 
roughly do the open air scenes constitute as compared with the indoor scenes? 

A. I don’t think 1 could answer that without looking through our films 
again. Almost the whole of the malaria film, which was not produced for mo, 
almost the whole of that is open air. Almost the whole of the village re- 
construction film which was produced for Santi Niketan, was open air. 
Almost the whole of the film that was produced by the Co-operative Credit 
Department is open air. A very large proportion - more than one-half — of 
the child welfare films produced by our department are open air. 

Q. Now supposing } uii had to produce that film with the help of this 
contemplated central studio, you would have to reproduce those Bengal 
scenes artificially in the studio, I mean the outdoor scenes? 

A. Yes, unless you altered your whole scenery. 

y. And then again, take the indoor scenes. Oi course, they could be 
taken at Delhi, or anywhere else. Now*, for that you would require your 
men, those who are going to take part in those scenes, to be taken from 
Bengal, to that particular place where your studio would be situated and 
then you would have to accompany them, or send a very responsible sub- 
ordinate? That is your position? And that, would he very difficult ? 

4. Yes, I suppose I have not sufficient experience of film production on a 
large scale. 

Q. Now, supposing the quality of such a film taken in the central studio 
is superior to the quality of the film that you can locally produce here, would 
that be a very great inducement for you to resort to a distant studio? Lt 
would certainly be better if you goi better quality, but don’t you think the 
quality which you are getting at present suffices for your present needs? 

A. Well, so far, they have been successful. The films have been exceed- 
ingly popular. So popular that 1 cannot meet the demand for them. 

Q. Von can judge of the quality, for ail practical purposes, from the 
popularity of the film. You would not lay any great emphasis on improve- 
ment of quality, if that entails all these difficulties. Have 1 interpreted you 
correctly ? 

A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. Now it has been suggested that it would ensure prompt delivery of 
films if you entrusted the work to a Government concern. The central studio 
which has been suggested will not l>e under the Government of Bengal. All 
the provincial Governments will control it or it will be under the control of 
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the Government of India. Are you sure that in the competing claims of the 
various provinces you will always get ibe best attention and prompt delivery P; 

A. If we are to judge by results in the past, if Bengal is only to get the 
share of the central cinema laboratory that she has got ot other things, I 
am afraid she would come off badly. 

Q, Now as regards the adequacy of the producing machinery, I take it 
that if Government were to adopt :\ definite programme of film publicity, then 
there is no reason to suppose that sufficient response will not be forthcoming 
from the private producer. 

A . T think so. 

Sir TIa roon Jafftr: Can you kindly give me the amount sanctioned in 
your budget for producing films during the last three years ? 

A. Tt has not averaged in the last few years more than a thousand rupees 
a year. 

Q. And this year? 

A. This year we got Rs. 3,000. We have put proposals up for increased 
expenditure in the ensuing budget ; we have asked tor a sum of Rs. 15,000,. 
but whether we shall get it or not 1 am at all sure. 

Q. Has the Rs. 3,000 been spent ? 

A. Yes. 

(). On what film? 

A. On child welfare. 

Q. There is a good deal of cholera here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any film on cholera? 

A, We have no film on cholera. 

Q. It there were a film, it. would he very useful at the present tunc? 

A. It would. 1 have actually got a film with me, written up, the story 
and everything. 

Q. It has not yet been done. 

*4. No, because 1 have no funds for that purpose. 

Your neighbouring province the United Provinces, lias got a film 
“Why die of Cholera ” — wouldn't you smid for it bore and utilise ii. ? 

.4. Unfortunately that film is not hv any means altogether suitable. For 
example, we have been utilising, more than anything else, cholera inocula- 
tion, and that film hardly touches upon that but emphasises more the treat- 
ment of cholera than the prevention. Besides that, the scones are so different 
that they are. not in many ways suitable for teaching the lesson that we want. 
If the film had been wholly suitable 1 should have asked Government specially 
to let me purchase a copy because we wore offered one for a thousand rupees. 
But strictly speaking, I think the film for a thousand rupees for us would ho 
dear at the price, although it is an excellent ami a very cheap film for the 
U ni ted Prov i rices . 

Q. Wouldn’t you follow* the precept, something is better than nothing? 

.4. Well, in this case had the same film been produced in Bengal, it 
would have been useful. 

Q . It is very useful in the Tinted Provinces. 

*4. I can quite understand that it was; that it is. Because it depicts 
scenes which the people in the United Provinces can grasp at once. But the 
point is that they depict scent's in the United Provinces and instead of 
teaching the lesson that we want to inculcate, our people are interested in 
noticing the differences in dress and scenery. The lesson is lost, I think. 
They don’t notice what we want to teach because they are looking at things 
which are quite strange for them. 

Q. Did you ask for any special grant for what you have written down on 
cholera? Did you apply to Government? 




A . Well, our budget is limited. 

(f. Did you ask for any special grant? Is your Rs. 3,000 over? 

A . That was s|>eiit at the beginning of the financial year. I have been 
asking for years for an increased grant for publicity, including money for 
things like a cholera film. 

Chairman : Does not the press help you in creating public opinion ? 

A . Well, I can hardly go to the press and agitate for this. 

Colonel C nurfonl : Can l take it that the film would be the best method 
uf spreading popularity for inoculation for cholera and inoculation generally? 

A. Probably a properly taken film with the story working up to inoculation 
can do that. 

(f. Can I take it that that would he the most effective method of spreading 
it? 

*4. T think very likely it would. I think for publicity it is very useful. 
I should very much like to see a suitable film. But if T may use that point, 
■our chief difficulty as regards propaganda tor cholera is in the towns. We 
can get it* down to the villages very easily, but not to the towns. Now, tho 
films that would be suitable lor villages will not be suitable for towns and 
vice versa. We find, for example, that the people in Calcutta in regard to 
this very question of cholera and cholera inoculation are very lethargic and 
very difficult to manage, whereas the villagers are relatively an easier lot. 
But the films that will appeal to the towns will not appeal to the villages. 

Mr. Ure< n ; Wouldn't that be an excellent opportunity tor the central 
studio to come in? 

.4. Well, the central studio could give us a film that would be used in 
towns. 

Q. Or in an emergency you could apply for a Government grant. 

Mr. .* There are towns where the conditions are similar to tho 

condition* in the villages, for instance there are mofussil towns, in which 
your village pictures would be very useful, 

,4. Well, yes. in the inofitesil generally. 

(f. You are thinking of the bigger towns? 

.4. Yes. 

Sir Ho roan Jaffer: Have you produced three films on public' health? 

,4. We have produced two and ! have known ol several others. 

Q. Have they got any titles in the vernacular? 

.4. Oh, ves , One has had titles in the vernac ular. 

if. In Bengali? 

A. Yes. 

if. Were they very much appreciated? 

.4. Oh, yo>. For the first film we had. called 11 The Cry oi the Children,'"’ 
1 have so many requests now that 1 simply cannot meet them. 

Q. Because they have got these vernacular captions. Whatever films you 
will now produce will have the same titles also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Vernacular captious are very essential in these films? 

A. Oh, yes, they must be. 

Oral Evidence of the Members of the Bengal Board of Film Censors, 
on Tuesday, the 13th December 1927. 

The following members of the Board were present: — 

1. Sir Charles Tegart. (President.) 

2. Mr. K, Ahmad. 

T 2 
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8. Mr. i>. J. Cohen. 

4. Mrs. S. A. Stanley. 

5. Mr. J. S. Henderson. 

6. Mr. G. Murray Webb. 

7. Mr. F. D. Bartley. (Sfrretary.) 

Chairman : T understand, Sir Charles, your Board consists of 7 members 
and yourself as the President? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have your Board considered our questionnaire at any of its meetings P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you framed your answers to our questionnaire at all? 

*4. Yes. That is on the second part, Social aspects and control ”. 

Q. I do not think we have been favoured with n copy of your minutes, if 
any. 

A. We were not asked for it. 

Q . I suppose you will speak on behalf of the Board on the questions which 
we put to you. If any member bolds a dissenting view, he may intimate it 
to us at once so that we may proceed. Your usual procedure on receiving an 
application for a certificate is for the Insjnsotor to view the film in the first 
instance ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. You have got two Inspectors. How do you divide the work between 
them? 

A. We have got an Inspector and an Assistant Inspector, hut the censor- 
ing of all important pictures other than topical pictures is done by the 
Inspector. 

Q . Does he work every day in the week? 

A. Tt practically amounts to work every day in the week. 

Q. I take it it must take him about two hours a day? 

A. I should think so. We have between 700 to 800 films examined here 
every year. 

Q. Last year it was 079. and about 2,270,000 feet of films were examined 
in the last official year. 1 suppose it takes about an hour to examine 4,000 
feet of film ? 

A. Yes, roughly. A film of 8,000 feet takes about two hours, and possibly 
longer if parts have to he repeated. 

Q. And ho makes notes on the film ? 

A. Yes. 

(J>. And the Secretary sees those notes? 

.4. He puts it up to the Secretary. 

Q. The Secretary does not usually see the film ? 

A . No, not necessarily. 

Q. He goes on the notes made hv the Inspector? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the Secretary puts up a note whether it is satisfactory or whether 
there is any objection? 

A. If the Inspector reports that there is no objection at all to the film, 
then the Secretary orders a provisional certificate to issue. Then one member 
of the Board, as I told you yesterday, is asked to go and see the picture at 
the theatre itself. 

Q, That means at the public show? 

A. Yes. If the Inspector finds objectionable parts in the film, that is 
considered and if necessary a sub-committee is appointed to view the film. 

Who finds it necessary? 
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.4. If the Inspector's report is unfavourable either in parts or wholly, then 
the matter is put up for the appointment of a sub-committee and the sub- 
committee views the him and reports to the full Board. 

Q. I suppose it is invariably so? 

A. Yes. Of course, if it is merely a question of some of the letter press in 
the him being objectionable, that could be cut out on the spot. 

Q, I suppose probably the Inspector or the Secretary comes to an under- 
standing with the exhibitor on those parts which are objected to? 

A. Yes, to cut out. If it is simply one part which is clearly objectionable 
and the rest of the film is free from objection, then the order to the producer 
is to cut out that part. 

Q . Before the Secretary issues his provisional certificate, are parts cut out ? 

A. Yes, if necessary. 

Q. That is, on the Inspector's notes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Without any member seeing the film for himself? 

A. Provided the cutting of that particular part renders the film un- 
objectionable. 

Q. And if the Inspector’s report raises objections, are those cases in- 
variably reported to the sub-committee or are some cases dealt with by the 
Secretary ? 

A. No. Each case is dealt with on its merits according to the nature of 
the Inspector’s comments. 

Q. By whom? 

A. By the Secretary in consultation, if necessary, with the President. 

Q. The Secretary in the first, instance where lie feels a doubt, consults the 
President whether a sub-committee is to bo appointed or not ? 

A. Yes. The sub-committee usually consists of two members. 

Q. I suppose the President chooses the sub-committee? 

A. The Secretary generally chooses them. 

Q . Does it go by rotation? 

A. Generally by rotation, but there again each film is considered on its 
merits and according to the nature of tlie film the sub-committee is selected. 

Q. Can you tell us exactly how the Secretary decides such a point as to 
who should be c hosen ? 

A. For instance, if the film is such as is likely to be objected to as being 
offensive to Muhammadans he would naturally put the Muhammadan member 
to report on it. If it is a film which is likely to be objected to from the point 
of view of the military, he would put the military representative on it. In 
the case of a film which is likely to affect women or children the lady repre- 
sentative would he on it. 

Q . In that way he makes the choice. Can you send us a list of the sub- 
committees you had for the last year? 

A. Yes, we can. 

Q. Does the sub-committee pass final orders or does it report to the full 
Board ? 

A. They report to tho full Board. 

Q. Every case that comes to the sub-committee goes to the full Board 
whether the sub-committee agrees with the Inspector or not? 

A. Yes. Every case in which a sub-committee has been appointed is con- 
sidered by the full Board, and also every film examined comes up before the 
full Board. The Inspector’s report goes before the full Board. 

Q. After the provisional certificate ? 

A. Yes, for confirmation by the Board. 
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Q. How do you decide these things? Merely on the notes of the Inspector P 

A. Yes, the comments of the Inspector are read out to the Board. 

Q . How do you decide it? Without viewing the him? 

A. If we consider it necessary to view the film we view it. But the Inspec- 
tor's report generally gives » pretty good idea of the nature of the picture. 

Mr. Ahmad: Very often it happens after the provisional certificate has 
heen granted one or two members see the picture. 

Chairman: Yes. Sir Charles Tegart told us that they go and view at the 
public show. Have the public at any time, either the press cr the piblic at 
any time, complained to the Board about either the adequacy of the censor- 
ship or about too strict censorship? 

A. There have been comments. I think the Calcutta Vigilance Associa- 
tion once addressed us. T remember a letter from the Vigilance Association. 
It was some time ago. 

Mr*. Stanley: That was before I came on. 

Sir ( 'h i tries Trtja.rl ; We have rot, so far as 1 remember, had any reference 
recently. I do not know if any members of the Board have had complaints 
in which the censorship has been criticised either by public bodies cr by the 
pi ess. 

Q. When the Board meets to decide on the Inspector's objections do you 
give the exhibitor an opportunity of presenting his point of view to the 
Board ? 

A. At every Board meeting we allow a representative of the trade to come 
up. He is not present at the actual meeting of the Board, but after the 
Board has met and finished its meeting, the representative of the trade can 
come in and place any matter lie wishes before the Board. The representa- 
tive that appears is selected by the trade. 

Q. The person interested in that film ought to be 

A. If any person connected with tiie Trade and interested in a particular 
film wants to put his views before the Board he can do so after any Board 
meeting. 

Supposing you are going to decide the objections made by the Inspec- 
tor to a particular film, does the exhibitor get notice of your meeting to do 
that ? 

.1. The trade are notified of our meetings. 

Q. When you say the trade you mean the film trade? 

A. Yes. that is, the proprietors of the cinema houses. 

<j>. So that they have an opportunity of representing their case? 

A. Yes. They also have an opportunity when the Inspector is viewing the 
film or when the sub-committee is viewing the film. 

Q. Do you generally accept the certificate given by the British Board of 
Censors r 

A. No. We censor pictures from our own point of view'. 

Q. Even if it is not a question bearing upon any local conditions? Sup- 
posing y. nr objection i". to the general moral tone of a picture? 

*1. We do not accept necessarily the certificate of the British Board on the 
•question of moral tone. 

Q. Even in matters which are not pertinent to local conditions, such as 
communal questions and things of that sort? 

A. In any wav. 

Q. 1 suppose you are aware of the rules which guide the British Board of 
Censors, which they have laid down for their own guidance? 

A . Yes, I hare seen their annual reports. 

Q. Do they in any way differ from the rules which you have for your own 
guidance? 
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A. No. 

Q. They are more or less the same? 

A . Yes. The general principles that guide the British Board are more or 
less the same as ours. 

Q . I suppose you have adopted more or less the Bombay rules in your 
instructions to Inspectors? 

Mr. Gteen: The Bombay Board have got rather more detailed instructions. 

Sir Charles Tetja/ 1 : 1 saw the Bombay Board's. They seem to be much 
fuller and more complete. 

Chairman : In fact, it appeared to me that they have taken very largely 
from the British Board’s rules which guide the British Board of Censors* 
Now, in a case like that, where on a general question of tone of morality — 
of course, you also differ sometimes from other provincial Boards in the 
country itself? 

A. Yes. 

(J. What is in your opinion the propel’ procedure in such a case? Do 
you think it is advisable to have this conflict «m a general question? 1 can 
understand local conditions, but «*n :> qm siion ol moral tone, do you think 
there should he room for difference between the various provinces in the first 
place and then l>etween the British standard and the Indian standard? 

.4. I think it inevitable. 

Q. Could you not get over it by having a central hoard to deal with it? 

.4. A central board would, of course, decide once and for all by a fiat what 
was or what was not to be shown, but it would not remove local objections. 

Q. Local objections based on local conditions would be safeguarded by 
special powers — power to suspend and veto. 

.4. As far as my experience goes there is a difference of opinion between 
our Board and the Bombay Board on questions of morality and general tone. 

Q. J see you have differed in about four cases in the last 4 or f> years on 
the question of general tone of morality. 

.4. I should think more. 

Mr. Crrrrt: There were also certain cases which dealt, with communal ques- 
tions and political questions. I take it the suggestion is that the Bombay 
Board is not as rigid on the question of moral tone as the Bengal Board? 

(liaii man ; Similarly the same thing may happen in other places also, say, 
there would be a different code <ff morality for Madras and Burma. Do you 
think it is conducive to the welfare ol the trade that there should he such 
difference of opinion between the various provinces on the general rules of 
morality ? 

A. No, but 1 think these differences could be got. over by a less drastic 
method than abolishing the Boards. 

Q. It is not suggested that they should be abolished. The local Boards 
will be necessary to deal with local products; the Indian films which are 
produced now and which we hope will be produced in larger numbers, will 
have to be dealt with by the local Boards. But on genera] questions where 
Boards want to differ on general grounds of morality— morality is common 
all over the world for all human l»eings, whether they he in the east or iho 
west? 

A. But standards of morality differ materially. 

Q. That is a question which leads me on to .another point. You mean 
standards of etiquette vary or standards of morality vary? I do not think 
there is any difference between the east and the west as to chastity, as to 
nudity, as to truth, or virtue triumphing over vice. Surely there may be 
difference in social etiquette, but m regards standards of morality do you 
think there is really any difference? 

A. Between one country and another? 

Q. Yes, standards of morality. 
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A . I should say there was. 

Q. I do not know. I would rather put it down for etiquette. The stand- 
ard of morality being the same we observe it differently. That is all. 
Any way, my point was this. It is a great handicap to the trade and the 
industry, specially if the Indian industry is to progress. Recently instances 
have happened. I am more concerned with that than with western films* 
Unless the objection is raised on certain local grounds peculiar to the pro- 
vince, on general grounds it is highly detrimental to the growth of the 
industry if you have different standards. 

A. I say it would affect the industry. 

Q. Don't you agree in such a case the certificate of a central hoard with 
power always reserved t,o suspend, that is, emergency power to suspend for 
local conditions being maintained, — such a certificate should have currency 
throughout India ? 

A. What would the composition of the central hoard be? 

Q. I suppose you may have provincial representatives on that hoard, 
whether it he Calcutta, Bombay, or anywhere else? 

A. Whole- time censors? 

Q, Not necessarily whole-time. It may be people who are in the province 
itself. In Calcutta, for instance, you have got representatives from all over 
the country. If you want a Pathau you can get him here, if you want a 
Marwari you can have him here, if you want a Madrassi vou can get him 
here. 

A. The suggestion put forward hv the Bengal Board was that the existing 
Boards at Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon, should continue and that what 
was needed was a central appellate authority. Where Boards differ, refer- 
ence should he to a central appellate authority. 

Q. That is another alternative suggestion. Tf a local Board wants to 
differ from another Board on general grounds, then that should be referred 
to a central authority to decide the matter? 

A. That is the suggestion that the Bengal Board wish to put before you. 

Q. That comes to the same thing. Instead of calling it a central board 
the provincial board’s certificate will have currency throughout the country 
as it is now unless a local hoard disagrees, in which case the central authority 
should decide? 

A . That was our suggestion. 

Q. That will perhaps conduce to harmonious working tot ween the various 
hoards ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen: The Board has also decided that that central appellate author- 
ity should consist of one member from each of the three boards. 

Q. Who are already on the local boards you mean? 

Mr. Cohen: Yes, the object being that there will Ik* more co-operation in 
the working of the three hoards. 

(). Don’t you think it will lead to a conflict which you want to avoid? 
Supposing Bombay takes one view , Bengal takes a different view 

Sir Charles Tegart: Our Board considered that there should be three 
hoards, Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon, and in case of conflict of opinion 
the view of the majority should prevail. At present we never meet the 
Bombay Board and never meet any representative of that Board. We never 
have any opportunity of talking over the matter and w'e have felt all along 
that personal contact between the tw'o boards would go a long way towards 
smoothing over the difficulties which have .arisen. Therefore, if in appointing 
a central appellate authority to decide questions of differences, the central 
authority was constituted from one member from each of the three hoards 
there would be personal contact between the members of the boards that 
differ with an umpire 
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{K You do not want to confine it to members of the local boards, but to 
have additional members? You will have a representative from each pro- 
vince of the provincial hoard with two or three additional members so that 
an independent mind might he brought to bear on the question? 

A. Our view is that censoring is a difficult problem, that experience is 
essential. It is difficult, tor an outsider to come and examine a picture and 
say whether it is objectionable or not. Since, when a hoard has adopted a 
standard, the picture has got to he examined in the light of that standard 
both with reference, to the pictures in the past and in the future. Therefore 
we did not suggest that outsiders should he appointed to the central hoard. 
\Ye thought, that 3 representatives would he sufficient. 

(J. You believe that each will he able to convince the other or come to a 
compromise ? 

A. If they cannot come to a compromise there is always a member from 
the third hoard who is independent and he can decide the matter. 

Q. That is a matter of detail as to the composition of the central hoard. 
But you agree that such cases should come before a central hoard? 

A. That is the opinion of our hoard. 

M /. Ureni: May I ask where this appellate hoard will meet? It, will 
have to he convened periodically? 

,1 . We considered, from the geographical position, Calcutta, was the place 
for it to meet as being half-way between tin* two. Hut wo did not stress that 
point and if it was necessary to meet in Bombay or Rangoon it could bo 
a it a nged. 

t'hainwtn : As regards the standard whic h you observe do you think it is a 
practicable proposition to lay down a standard which will be applicable to all 
parts of the province? 

A. You may adopt, but how can you actually lay down a standard? 

y. Either yon will bare to go down to the lowest level or go up to the 
highest level. Conditions vary in the city ot Calcutta, from those in remote 
towns in the districts? 

.1. You mean, what will he good for Calcutta may be bad for the district? 

Q. . I ii>t a> they say. whal is good for Loudon may not be good for 
Calcutta. We have often heard of this, what is good for England may not 
he good for India. Similarly what is good for Calcutta may not he good for 
a remote 1 town in Bengal? 

A. That is conceivable. 

Q. Is it possible for the censorship hoard to lay down any practical means 
for its own guidance in such a. matter? 

.1. To guide the local authorities? 

Q. I do not mean that. ! mean the board which censors in each province. 

,4. You can lay down rules but. the question is how to apply them. 

It should not. be left to the Censoring Hoard, leu it should he left to 
the local authorities to deal with them under the emergency powers as it, 
is now ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Otherwise you will be lowering the films to their lowest standard if n 
Censoring Hoard were to take into account, the varying conditions of civiliza- 
tion or knowledge or capacity of the population in various parts of the 
country. 1 mean, if you take all those things into account, you will have 
to be very strict and cut out almost everything? 

A. 1 don’t think that in practice that has proved to be so. 

( t ). But do you adopt in your Censor Hoard the standard which will be 
Applicable to a village? 

A. It has not been found necessary to take that standard. Only smaller 
films go to a village. 
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( t >. There is a complaint made by the press and by others as well that the 
film as it is shown here is creating all sorts of wrong notions about the west 
and the illiterate 1 masses are misguided by the films which are exhibited here. 
They say also that the population is entirely rural in India and they are 
carried away hy false notions. If you are to give weight to that objection, 
do you think the Censor Board can lay down practical rules for guidance? 

A. I don't think myself — T am not for the moment speaking for the Board 
— 1 don't think that we should hr.se our procedure on the standard of the 
lowest type of intelligence. 

(At this stage Mr, Baiun Prasad Mukherjee, the representative of the 
Corporation on the Censor Board, came and took his seat.) 

I mean, 1 would not suggest that we should be guided by the lowest standard. 

(). One of the objects of the films is to educate the people about the condi- 
tion* in other countries? 

A. If that i> so, it tails in its objective. The objective of the films that 
we seo here is to make money for the producers and the exhibitors. 

Q. 1 was just looking over your films censored in your province, and I 
find that out of 10 films which you rejected on moral grounds, 7 came from 
Brit a in. 

Colanrl C nnrfonf ; Does that show the country of export or the country 
in which it is produced? 

.1. The films shown then? show the country in which they were produced. 
They were British films produced in Great Britain. 

Chairman : Out of the numerous films coming from America and passing 
through censorship 1 find only 4 were rejected r 

.1. Where the country of origin shows Britain, it means that the film was 
produced in Britain. 

(,>. Out of these 10 films which were rejected, 7 came from Great Britain, 
two from Germany, three from India and only 4 from America, though 
America sends out about ffO per cent, of the films to this country? 

A. 1 cannot say offhand if America sends out as high a fiercer* tage as all 
that, because we are now getting British films too. 

Mr. lien tin ton : Most of them were banned on moral grounds. 

S i i ('ha ties Ti<jarf ; These were banned last year. 

Chairman ; Please see the list and see your endorsement against 8413 and 
8414; also see your endorsement against 8323. 

A. All these are recent. 

Chairman : 1 was referring to these with a view to see whether the com- 
plaints in the press about the Hollywood standard really bear scrutiny. 

Mr. II emit t son ; It is somewhat unfortunate that four of those films were 
produced in Britain. 

Sir Charles Tnjart: They were all short pictures, only a thousand feet 
long. They perhaps convey an exaggerated idea of the total number of re 
jections. 

Chairman : We have to he careful about the western films, whether they 
come from Britain or from America. Now, if you are to adopt the Indian 
•outlook in these matters, don’t you think the presence of a larger number 
ot Indians on your Board is essential? 

A . 1 answered that question yesterday, and I said that a large Board 
is unwieldy; the smaller you keep the Board, compatible with the various 
interests concerned, the more likely you will be to get a definite standard fixed 
and adhered to. 

Q. 1 see the force of it, hut the point is this. You will agree that in this 
country the majority of the audiences are Indians, and the Censor Board 
decides things for them. But in so doing we must adopt our own censor- 
ship, is it not? Surely, the Indian audience cannot accept your views, 
however eminent your position may be, as to what is suitable for them and 
wnat is not? 





A . If any section of the people are not satisfied with the work of the 
Board, they have got ample opportunity to put their complaints before the 
Board, and from the fact that we have so far received no complaints from 
the public bodies, we, ou the whole, are entitled to assume that the work of 
the Board has been approved generally . 

Q. Most of the work is done by the inspector or the Secretary, and they 
only make small notes? 

.4. The Board or at least some members of the Board see every picture 
produced here. In addition to the actual requests from the Secretary to 
various members to see the pictures, it is open to any member of the Board 
to see any picture at any time, and to put bis views lief ore the Board. 

Q. Then you don’t agree with the view that from that point of view it is- 
more desirable to have more Indians on the Board? 

A. f don't think &o, because any member can put before the Board the 
Indian point of view. It is essential on the. Board to have all interests re- 
presented, and T think myself they are all adequately represented. 

Mrs. Sttuih:y: I am elected by the Calcutta Vigilance Association which 
has a very large majority of Indians, and i have been elected continuously 
for the last four years, T am in very close touch with them and they ure- 
al ways able to put their views before the Board through me. 

(>. Are all the remarks, when the films are excised, considered by the 
whole Board? 

.4. All excisions are put. before the whole Board. 

Q. All the excisions which are shown there, I take it, are approved by tb* 
full Board and then c ui^idored at the meeting. 

Mr. M uL/i i rirt' : I may explain it in this way, Sir. The film is first 
examined bv the Inspector, and when hi* report comes before the full Board, 
the members of the Board, not having seen the picture, are not in a position 
to understand what are the reasons for the criticism advanced by the 
Inspector. Though these matter* are formally placed before the full Board, 
the Board cannot take an independent, view of all tho>e details except in 
cases where a general question is raised by the Inspector. 

V. Did you raise this point in your Board at all at any time? 

A. 1 have been here only during the last three months. 

(j>. That is a matter more for internal economy than for us to consider? 

.4. .1 put it to Sir Charles and ho .said that they merely decided on the 
notes of the Inspector. 

Q. I see you err on the side of caution from some notes which you made in 
one film. Please see the endorsement against 8Id*d. f“ A Royal Romance” 
or “The Man from Brodneys Which particular portion, did you want 
them to omit, do you mean the word “white’*? 

Sir Charhs Tetjart: That, I think I am correct in saying, was cut out in 
order to avoid giving otfence to the Anglo-Indian as there was a distinction 
drawn in that picture between what we call half-castes and pure white, and 
we tried to cut it out in the letter press. 

Q. T do not know whether the purport of the story will be clear if those 
portions are cut out? 

,4. If the exhibitors agree to the cutting out. you can always take it that 
the story is not in any way mutilated. 

Q. Take 817*2. “Yolanda,*’ and you say in your endorsement “ Omit the 
scene showing the man hanging from tree and a bird pecking his head.” You 
further say “Omit the sub-title ‘To us of Royalty can anything be sweeter 
than the smell of a dead traitor What is wrong with it? 

A. That is a matter of opinion, we would not like it applied to our own 
Royal Family. 

Mr. Green: I take it that you omitted it with the concurrence of the 
exhibitors ? 
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A. It was a suggestion, the same idea could l>e conveyed in language 
which wa» not objectionable. 

Chairman : Again look at No. 8070 “ Impossible Mrs. Beilew In your 
remarks vou say 4 Omit the suh-titie “Madame you are magnificent, vour 
figure is fair as your face beautiful ’V What is wrong with it? 

A. It was a direct reference to some essential features of the lady. 

Q. Don’t you pay compliments to a lady? 

A. 1 think it was somewhat an offensive remark to make. 

Q. Sometimes they are flattered too. For instance, our Kalidasa has put 
in some such words to Dusliyanta in addressing Shakuniaia? 

A. But .1 would not draw an exact parallel between a book and a picture 
on trie screen. You would agree that a picture shown on the screen is much 
more striking and will appeal to a much wider audience than it can possibly 
do in the case of a book. 

Q. Now, as regards emergency powers, do you know whether the power 
of suspending films by the District Magistrate has been much availed of in 
your province? 

A. I cannot recollect a case. We have bad no such case. 

( { K That slioiv> that the censorship is adequate;-' 

A. It shows that, it has been accepted throughout the province by local 
authorities. 

Q. Do you think there is any disinclination on the pari of tin* trade to 
raise objections to the recommendation* made by tin* Inspector or do they want 
to compromise the matter by saying ‘let us get: on’. Is that the attitude 
they adopt ? 

A. The trade accept the recommendations of the Inspector and they pull 
on well together. In certain cases the trade has represented that the cuts 
proposed would seriously affect the continuity of the story and they have 
put. forward alternative proposals which have been considered by tie* Hoard., 
but those are a very small percentage of cast 1 *. So far as t Vic* Hoard i* 
aware, there has been no dissatisfaction on the part of the trade in regard 
to the cuts made by the Hoard. 

Q. Supposing it were made a condition that each film should be seen bv 
two or three or more members of the Hoard working by rotation nr by panels. 
I>o you think it will be difficult to find suitable men to do the work in (lie 
city of t Calcutta ? 

A. Would this abolish the Inspector? 

Q . Not n eeessa r i 1 y . 

A. Do you mean that after the Inspector had inspected the film it should 
be viewed by two or more members of the Hoard? 

V. Yes. they should not merely decide the matter on the notes ol the 
Inspector, but they should examine it themselves? 

A. Here I shall speak for myself. First of all, I don't see any necessity 
for it as our standard of censorship here is generally approved and there have 
been no recent complaints against it so far. Secondly, it would be very costly 
as you would have to pay these members for each sub-committee, and thirdly, 
each member of the Hoard has the chance to see the picture after it has been 
certified and put on, so that the members have every opportunity at the first 
appearance of the picture to go and see it as members of the Board and 
then submit their views on it to the Board. To have a double censorship 
of each and every film once it has been examined by the Inspector would be 
obviously unnecessary. 

At t\ Green: Would it be necessary for an Inspector to examine at all in 
such a case? 

A. That is why I asked the question whether you would abolish th# 
Inspector and the Chairman said “No.” 
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Chairman The Inspector will be there to assist the Hoard when they 
exrim no the film together. 

.1. At least that is the view 1 hold. 

Q . Have other members of the Hoard got other views on that subject? 

Mr. lleiair rsan : Wo don’t view one picture all together. 

Mr. G rvt n : May l give you some figures? According to your returns, 
you examined 2i million feet of film last year which works out to 11 hours a 
week. If two members examined each film and put in two hours work a week, 
you would need II members to do the work. 

Mr. il<'n<h'r*tni ; 1 don’t think it is practicable. 

Chairman: When you sav it is not practicable, have you got a system of 
Honorary Magistrates for your city r 

Sir Charles Teyurt : Yes. 

Q . How many are there? 

A. Forty. One of our Honorary Magistrates is sitting just behind us. 

Q. I suppose that class of men will be quite suitable for this kind of work? 

A. 1 should not say that there is any connection at all between the selec- 
tion of Honorary Magistrates and men for the Censoring Hoard. It seems 
to me that the duties are fundamentally different, 

Mr. JJimh-i m(/i : They must he experienced officers in the first place. 

Chairman : If these men are taken, it will mean some help to the existing 
Hoard, will it not ? 

Sir Human .fuff* r: Will you not he transferring the discretion given to a 
Hoard lo an individual in this way? 

Sir ChtirUs Tr> furf; 1 don't think you have appreciated what 1 said just 
now. I >uid that every member of the Hoard sees every picture, anti every 
member of the Hoard lias got a right to see any picture at any time. It does 
not transfer any responsibility when lie is definitely requested by the Secretary 
to examine the film. Short of the Hoard always going about in a body, I don’t 
sec how you can get out of that difficulty. Hut from the fact that no objec- 
tion has been raised, either by the public or by the press, it will he obvious 
that, tlie Hoard i> working well. 

f t >. Well, there is a lot of complaint that the films allowed in this country 
have a lot of undesirable scenes. One of the main reasons why this committee 
Wih appointed was that such films are allowed to he exhibited in this country. 
Allegations are made. Why do you say then* an* no complaints? 

.1. Well, we are only talking about, our own pictures in our own province. 

Q. So you are satisfied from the 4 conditions in your province, as responsible 
members of the hoard you are satisfied that there is reall\ no legitimate need 
for stricter censorship? 

.1. No, there are certain difficulties which can be got over. 

Q. So far, then, your advice to me would he that the investigations of 
these allegations need not he seriously pursued. 

.4. Oh, I would not dare to put such a suggestion before you. You may 
get opinions which have not been expressed to us. 

Q . But. so far as your province is concerned? 

A. We can only say that no adverse views have been put. before us either 
by public bodies or by individuals or by members. 

Q . You know the delegation which visited India at the beginning of this 
year, the Social Hygiene Delegation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen their condemnation? — page ‘M. 

Mr. Green: Did that Delegation consult with your body at all? 

A. I saw Mrs. Neville Rolfe on more than one occasion and I think I am 
correct in saying that she never mentioned the cinema to me. 
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Chairman: We were told the same thing in Bombay. 

4. She never mentioned it. I saw her on various occasions, both in my 
house and in office. 

Q. And she knew you were the President of the Board of Censors. 

.4. Well, it is widely known here. If she was going to criticise the cinema, 
she could hav*? a*ked Tfrhat form of censorship there was in Calcutta. I don't 
know whether she spoke to any other member of the Board. 

Mrs, SlanUy: She did speak to me about it because she knew me well, 
hut 1 had no idea she was going to report it and she asked no questions 
about it. She knew that I was a member and she never discussed it with 
me. 

Q. Here she says: “ In every province the evil influence of the cinema 
was cited bv educationists and representative citizens as one of the major 
factors in lowering the standard of sex conduct and thereby tending to in- 
crease the dissemination of disease.” Do you agree with that view at all? 

Mr. Ahmad: it is put too strongly. I should say novels do greater harm 
than the cinema. 

Chairman : “ While in India the Delegation found that , films which owing 
to their generally suggestive nature had been rejected, by large cities in the 
west, were in circulation in India and Burma.*’ 

Sir Chnrlrs Trymt: On the contrary, as vou will see from our list, pic- 
tures that carry a universal certificate lrorn the British Board of Censors have 
been banned and cut here. 

Chairman : 1 see. Then she says, ** The publicity material, handbills and 
posters, u>ed in connection with films are in many cases more indecent and 
suggestive than the films.” 

Mrs, Sfatdry. That, I think, is so. 

Q. In many eases? 

Mr. M urratt-Wrbh: In a good lew cases. 

<,b Can you give us any instances of such? 

A . I could give you one. There was one not very long ago depicting a 
very scantily clad chorus girl dancing on a dining table with men looking on, 
and that was decidedly objectionable. 

(J. Was it true to the film? 

A. As a matter of fact, the film itself was not nearly so suggestive as the 
poster. 

( t ). There was nothing you could see on the film which would justify it? 
That, is the one case you remember? 

.1. Oh no, there are others. I also remember one very objectionable poster 
of a film .. ... and there you see a wholly naked girl against the moon. 

Mrs, Sla tilcy : There was a recent handbill which my Association .1 think 
attached to a representation they have submitted. 1 think it relates to a 
picture called ” Dance Madness,” and many Indian youths were heard making 
very objectionable comments. It was obviously treated as thoroughly inde- 
cent. 

(>. That is the handbill. So that T suppose it is your general opinion 
that this publicity material also ‘dr uid be brought under censorship? 

Sir ('harh’s Tcijuii: Yes, we are all agreed on that point. That is the 
opinion of the hoard. 

(). And you mean that along with the film they should send you the publi- 
city material connected with it ? Have you ascertained from the trade whet&er 
it is practicable? 

Mr M itrray-Wvbb : The posters and handbills generally come out with 
the picture or ahead of the picture. They are, I think, in most cases pre- 
pared by the producers of the film. 

Q. So that you don’t think any inconvenience will be caused to the trade 
by insisting upon these things being censored? 
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.4. I can not say. 

Mr. Bartley: Well, the only thing is that I understand from the managers 
that apparently along with the films they buy ordinary posters and descrip- 
tive literature and if they are denied the use of those things there is a 
■certain h>s>. 

tj). Well, the loss is one thing. But how would it he inconvenient to them 
if this ndrerrisement matter is eensore 1 beforehand ? 

Mr. Gieen: ] quite see it would be unite practicable for the Hoard to ob- 
ject to posters being shown in their own city or outside in their own province. 
But you are not, I take it. going to give a certificate to each poster, and 
therefore when these films move up country, as they all do in due course, how 
is the local authority going to know whether the poster has been approver! 
'by the hoard or not? 

*S //■ Charles Te*ia/t: The local authority would presumably have similar 
powers to censor the poster. 

Q. Then doesn't the question arise whether it is necessary for the censor 
to act in the first instance; whether the local authority could not he left to 
take down an objectionable poster wherever it is found ? 

.1. Power should he given to impound the posters, if they are considered 
to be highly objectionable, in exactly the same way as we impound the rut 
portion of the film. 

Chan man : Would you have all these things submitted to the censor board 
or merely give power to the local authority to seize any poster which is 
highly objectionable ? 

.4. I would put it in the hands of the hoard: 1 would prefer that. 

Mr. Green: Bins the veto power to the local officers? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman: If that goes through the board wouldn’t it be necessary to 
give some certificate that it has passed through the hoard so that the local 
■authority may not unnecessarily interfere. 

A, We can’t stamp each poster — it would be quite impracticable. Besides 
these posters are stuck up high on the hoardings. Home of them are as big 
as a wall. If the local authority objects they can always say, “ this has, been 
passed by such and such a hoard." I take it they would not say that if it 
was not true. 

Q. So then 1 may take it it is your opinion that this condemnation of the 
cinema as exhibited in this country bv this Delegation is not justified? 

A. No, certainly not. 

Mr. Bartley: There are some very objectionable advertisements as well in 
the newspapers. 

Q. Would you also include these in the censorship? 

Sir Chari e ■> Teijart : I have said here in my report to the Chamber : “ These 
advertisements describe in sensational language and in terms of very doubtful 
taste ” I think there are one or two instances. 

(>. Well, J saw this morning a film being advertised by a figure in an 
attractive bathing costume and three lines. 

Colonel Crawford : The poster at the Globe of a film they are showing i« 
also objectionable. 

Chairman : But at that rate if you want, to censor the newspaper adver- 
tisements, it will lead to a great deal of difficulty. 

Mr*. Stanley : I think they nil come out together. They are all supplied 
together. Yon get the advertisements and posters with the film. 

Mr. Green: And the newspaper’s own criticism is sometimes supplied at, 
the same time? 

Chairman : Now the point is this. On the principles which are guiding 
your hoard I am afraid you will have to ban pictures of ladies in the fimga- 
■xines, — Play and London Life and such other magazines that come out. 
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Sir Charles Teg art : To start with of course, they don’t come within the 
purview of the Cinema Aft and secondly, in my opinion they appeal to a very 
much smaller audience than a large poster stuck up or a picture shown on 
the screen. 

Q That is quite true. But l was pointing out to you the difficulty of 
duivsing the line. Simply because this happens to apply to the cinemato- 
graph you want to censor the newspaper advertisements, but magazines 
which are sold in the Gardens there, 1 saw last evening many of them con- 
tained nude pictures in the name of art. 

.4. Two wrongs don't make a right.. 

Q. Anyway, you would like to have control over newspaper advertisements 
also? I nm pointing out to you the conflict that you will come into with the 
newspaper world. 

Mr. Murray IVrhh: I don't know that that would he so. Because, as 
we have said, those particular posters and advertisements are supplied with 
the films themselves. 

Mr. Cnt'n; You mean it would make no difference to the press if there is 
to be a picture or a bigger letter press? 

A. Yes. They are obviously supplied by the trade. 

Mr. A ’f'<njy : Supposing they make their own advertisements hero and 
supply them to the press? 

Mr. (Siren: They do so sometimes in Bombay. 

Mr. Xeogy : Would you have the same* power to control the advertisement 
columns of the newspaper pros-'*? 

Chairman: There is that practical danger. 1 mean, the press will com- 
plain that you are interfering with the liberty of the press ami ask it they 
have not got the judgment to decide things for themselves. Jn that way they 
will begin to raise a bowl. 

Mr. At ■ukherjee : My personal opinion would be that in such cases we ought 
not to place all these posters and all these advertisements before* the Board 
for censoring but the police under tiie ordinary law have got the power to 
ban all such things. They ought to exercise such power. 

Chairman : But apparently the* opinion of the board seems to be* that that 
power is not adequate. It does not deal with all classes of posters. That is 
what 1 gather to be the opinion of the censor board. That is what we 
gathered from the C ■ommissimior of Police yesterday. That lie could only 
act in the case of obscenity, not ol suggest iveness. 

Sir t’harlcs Tegart: I know of no legal powers vested in the Commissioner 
of Police which would have enabled me to deal with any of the posters. For 
instance, that “ Quo Vadis ? * poster. 

Sir Maroon .fatfer. Not under 292 of the I. P. C. ? 

A. No. not under any other section. 

Mr. M uhhrrj* r ; In the same way as you ban obscene literature? 

Mr. Coat man ; The question is, are they obscene in accordance with the 

interpretation given in the Penal Code? 

Mr. (ire rii : \ want to ask one other question in regard to differences bet- 
ween different boards. The official figures show that tin* Bombay Board since 
it started has examined 5,700 films almost, and you told us that 14 of these 
have* been objected to bv your board. The Bombay Government reported that: 
only 11 of their certificates have, during the past 7 years, been suspended 
anywhere in India, i don’t want to bother you with the question whether it 
is 11 or 14. Let us assume it is 14. Is 14 out of 5.700 a very high propor- 
tion ? 

Sir Charle* Tegart: No. we don’t agree that it is. In fact, we say the 

differences between the boards are small. But we do think that when a 

difference occurs such as have occurred in the past, when the Board says, no, 
we ban it, and another board says, no, we allow it — there should be a final 
deeincu on the point. 
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Q. May l ask a question about those 14 films? Some of them you have 
already told us were not banned on general moral standards hut on differ- 
ences in local conditions. 

.4. That was in the case of the Sikh procession. Two were banned on 
religions grounds. 

(4. 1 think some were on political grounds. Speaking iroin memory I 
think the film called “ Orphans of the Storm ” was passed in Bombay and 
not in ('alcntta. It was exhibited in Bombay for quite a long time and was 
very much appreciated as a very fine picture. Well, as I can say from know- 
ledge. the Bombay Board did not raise the slightest objection to its being 
banned here as they realised that conditions in Calcutta might be very differ- 
ent from those in Bombay. That was one of the cases in widt h your board 
had to take a different view of the film because of loeal conditions, And I 
Miink that is probably the case with at least half of the 14 eases. I only 
want to point it out, as Sir Charles agrees, that the number of real differences 
have been very small. Well, may I go to a particular case that probably you 
have in mind;-' — that <>f “The Triumph of the Hal". “The Triumph of 
the Hat “ was put up for censorship in Bombay with the statutory declara- 
tion that it had been refused a licence in Bengal. The Board had the 
Bengal sub-committee’s report., the Bengal Board’s derision before it. A 
sub-commit Lee of the Board — 1 was one of them- -viewed the film. We 
started by asking if it was the identical film that was exhibited to your 
Board, and vie wen* assured that it. was. We sat then* with growing amaze- 
ment because we entirely failed to find certain definite suggestive points 
noticed in your report, which simply did not exist in tin* picture before us. 
We again asked at the end whether there had been no cut made. The local 
representative assured Us that, no cut, had hern made. We wore so struck 
with this that, we requested the whole board --the remaining members of 
the board — to see the film. They agreed with our report that- something must 
have been changed and that, but fur a few scenes which we wanted excised, 
there was no objection to its being certified. They also held that we could 
not surrender our legal obligation in make a decision, arid therefore wo 
certified the film as further excised. In correspondence with your board it 
appeared that when it was put up to yon this film measured about. 9,000 
feet and when it was put up in Bombay it was 7,000 feet. Is not this an 
instance in which again there is really probably no difference between the 
two boards at all? — that if the. film as exhibited to us in Bombay had been 
oxhbiited to you, it might have been passed? 

Mr. Murnnj W'rhh; Very nearly *2,000 feet short? 

Q. We actually had it measured in Bombay. 

Sir Charles Tryart: That, as 1 told the hoard yesterday, is not what the 
(I lobe Theatres told me personally and the censor board. Air. Lahariv, T 
think' I am correct in saying, told the hoard that the picture thru as ex- 
hibited in Bombay was the identical picture which had been exhibited before 
us. 

Q. No doubt it was the same film or part of the same, but have you any 
reason to doubt the conclusion of the Bombay hoard respecting the respective 1 
lengths ? 

A. Not at all. T am not questioning that for a moment. \ am saying 
what we were told by Mr. La harry on that point. 

Q. The Board in Bombay was not aware that they had also appealed to 
the Local Government of Bengal when they passed this film. But even if 
they had, they would probably have passed it. 

,1. The only point 1 wish to make is this; I quite see that the excision of 
*2,000 feet or a quarter of the film would certainly make a difference, for tho 
worst parts of the picture would make a tremendous difference. But it is 
possible that cases of this kind, with the machinery that we have; now, may 
occur again. We may also take it as fairly reasonable that the Loon! Gov- 
ernment will not lightly wish to go against the decision of its cinema committee. 
I mean unless there are very good reasons. It is not like taking it to an 
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independent authority. The bias of the Local Government would be towards 
supporting its board; and if a system exists by which a film can be definitely 
banned here and shown in Bombay, on other than local reasons, we think that 
is unsatisfactory. 

Q. I propose to come to that point later with you. 1 only want to get 
dear the particular facts of this case. I am also, l suppose, somewhat jea- 
lous of the Bombay Board s reputation. 1 was wanting to clear the point 
that the difference in decision was not due to any superior morality on the 
part of the Calcutta Board. 

May I .Just illustrate tin* question of different moral standards by another 
instance. This committee has seen n film passed by your Board without ex- 
cision-—-] am referring to “ The Merry Widow Have the members of your 
board seen “The Merry Widow 

Afr. M array UY/d>/Yes 

Q. Have you also seen “ The Triumph of the Rat ”P 

Mr. Murray Wrbh: No, 1 have not. 

Q. 1 wonder if any of you, ladies and gentlemen, have seen both. Did 
you think the morality of “ The Merry Widow ” was in every way suitable not 
only for this country but for every country? 

Mr. Henderson : As far as T remember we only made certain cuts. 

ty. According to your records no cuts were made at nil. 

Chairman : You passed it right through. 

Mr. Green : I will give you the reference. 

Chairman : The second part is all right. In the first part, there was some 
ob j ec t i on able ma tter . 

Sir Charles Te.yurt : When was the picture passed? 

Mr. Green: It was passed on the 14th February 1927, — the certificate No. 
being S464. This is a copy of your register, it shows no endorsement at all. 
t am not in any way suggesting that the Bengal Board is lax. T might 
possibly suggest that occasionally in either Board something may get through 
which on a personal inspection might have been judged not desirable, and 
that possibly it is a little dangerous for one Board to criticise another. 

I was very interested in your suggestion for overcoming these difficulties. 
That is that there should be a neutral appellate authority. I think it is a 
very useful suggestion. But ns the Chairman pointed out, there have been 
further suggestions such as that an all-India hoard should, he appointed for 
examining all imported films, leaving local boards to examine local produc- 
tions. I want to ask you a few questions as regards your opinion as to the 
practicability of this, both from the point of view of censoring and from the 
point of the trade. Hitherto the majority of films have been imported at 
Bombay 7 and, naturally, most of the witnesses who have seen us so far strongly 
advocated that if there should be a central board, it should be at Bombay, as 
being the chief port of import and the chief producing place. 

A. Is it the chief producing place? 

Q. Very easily. There are 7 or 8 companies turning out 12 to 18 films a 
year, — 13 companies in the Presidency in fact, and, say, 8 of them in Bombay 
city. 

.4. But are they the principal importers? 

Q. We have figures showing that the majority of imports as well as the 
chief censoring is effected at Bombay. The proportion of censoring is 
roughly 35 to 22 between Bombay and Calcutta. But I am asking you if you 
can tell me what the exhibitors here, the owners of films here, would do if 
their films had to come to Bombay for censoring? Their western films, their 
imorted films? Would it necessitate the opening of an office in Bombay ? 

A. Well, that would be for them to say. 

Q. «Well, 3 'es, perhaps I had better put that to them. It is of course 
possible that the central board might he situated in Calcutta, — there is no 
absolute reason why it should be in Bombay, — or at a neutral place like Delhi. 
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It has also been suggested that if we have a central board we could get a 
better class of inspectors or the members of the board themselves could 
inspect the films. If the central board was situated in this city to do the 
work of the whole of India, do you consider that you could get members to 
serve on the board in view of the great increase in work that they would have 
to undertake? 

*4. Are you imagining a part time board? 

y. Well, I would first ask whether the hoard could continue in its present 
guise ? 

A. That is to say . paid inspectors and a committee who would see all doubts 
ful films? 

Q. Ami do the work for the whole of India. The work tor the whole of 
India at present- involves hours film inspection a day every day in the 
week at present. 

A. I don’t -ee myself where you would get the people from, unless you? 
had an unwieldy hoard. 

y. And you have already told us that your objection to ail unwieldy 
board is that you got no continuity and no uniformity. 

A. I think that the British Board of Censor* only consists of 4 people and 
the President ami Secretary, and neither tlu* President nor the Secretary do 
any censoring work. The censoring work is done by the hoard. It is worked 
by 4 people. 

y. Of those four every film is seen by two? 

.4. Yes. 

y. l>o von think if we had a central hoard it would be necessary to have 
stipendiary censors of that nature? 

A. 1 do not. think you would get properly (jualified part time men to do 
that amount of work, i')\ hours a day. 

y. I understand also that the. censors in the Tinted Kingdom Board nro 
paid what has been described as ball time pay for lull time work. They are 
retired gentlemen of independent means. Nevertheless their half time pay 
amounts to 1'SOO to £1,1X111 a year. Do you think that similar gentlemen 
could be had in this country who though serving for half pay would give whole 
film* to the work? 

A. I do not think so at all. There is not that class to draw on here. 

y. Retired professional gentlemen? 

A. No. 

y. What, about retired Government officials? 

A. European officials generally go home. 

y. Indian officials? 

/I . If you make* it an Indian Board 1 dare say you might do it. 

y. Do many Indian officials retire in Calcutta? This is presumably » 
costly place. 

Mi. Mukherit'*’: There are many retired officials here and gentlemen of 
means. 

y. Retired gentlemen of sufficient mental and bodily vigour to inspect 
films 6 or 7 hours a day every day of tlu* week ? 

A. It may be difficult to get work out of them every day in the week. 
You may get three days’ ivork in the week from them. 

y. Of course, you will then have to double your number of officers? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Neogy: What about the leisured gentlemen who may not necessarily 
be retired Government officials? 

A. Not merely retired Government officials but other gentlemen of means 
would be available in Calcutta. 

Mr. Green : Of knowledge and experience ? 
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A. Experience they will have to gather. 

Q. They will have to learn it at the Board’s expense? 

A. Yes. 

i'hainnan : You mean experience in censoring!'' 

,1. Yes. 

M / . Given : The censor has not only to be conversant with Indian condi- 
tions but with European and American conditions. 

A. You may get one or two of that character, but it is difficult to get 
Indian gentlemen who have experience of English life and American life 
and have leisure enough to work as censor six days in the week. 

Q. Am 1 right in supposing that if you could find gentlemen of that nature, 
they would probably aspire to more important spheres of work, possibly on 
legislat i ve bod ies ? 

A. But the seats are limited there. 

(j. But they would have their ambition? 

A. Yes. 

<J>. What is the total membership of the municipality in the city? 

A. «U. 

Sir Jlamon Jujjer: Will you get honorary members like that? 

A. Honorary members to work every day in the week? 

( t K Or would they take less remuneration than what yon get now? 

A. Members of the Board are now paid at the rate of Bx. id a day. 

Mr. Guru: Such gentlemen as we have in mind, gentlemen of wide ex- 
perience and high ability — what amount of remuneration do you think they 
would require for working six days a week or lor three days a week? 

A. For three days in the week you may get men if you pnv Hs. 250 or 
fix. JOB a month, quite a large number and with experience. 

Q. Could the Board suggest any way by which funds could he raised to 
pay them without penalising the trade? 

Str i 'hurh'tt Tryart: We consider that it would he impossible to finance a 
board o! that kind by any further taxation ol the trade, it will have to be 
financed front general revenues. Of course, the customs revenue goes into 
general revenues. I do not know whether ii that were credited you could 
not work it and make it pay lor this. 

Q. 1 think the Government of India have the greatest objections to ear- 
marking any particular part of its customs revenue for any particular pur- 
pose. However, that is the only suggestion. You definitely don’t think 
that the trade could stand any further taxation? 

A. We do not consider it could stand anything of that kind. 

Q. J have only one or two small points now which 1 want to ask you 
Does your Board lay down that when a film is exhibited the actual certificate 
or a copy of the certificate must he present in the theatre available for inspec- 
tion, whether in Calcutta or in the mofussil? 

A. We insist on the Trailer certificate. 

Q . I take it that if any endorsement is made it is made on the reverse of 
the certificate? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Trailer certificate shown on the film only indicates the face value 
and not the endorsement? Should it not convey to district authorities in 
other parts of India that that is a film from which the Bengal Board has 
excised cerain parts and therefore a film that needs particularly careful 
scrutiny when it is put on the screen? 

Mr. Henderson : It may not necessarily. 

Mr. Bartley : Just as the Bombay Board has a triangle which gives us a 
warning, we can add something. 
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Q. Would it not be possible if power he taken to insist that whenever a 
film is exhibited either the original or a certified copy of the actual certificate 
with the endorsements on the reverse should he available at the theatre so 
that the local authorities can see what excisions were ordered and whether 
those excisions have not been re-inserted? 

Jf/\ Hartley: We do see that here; we only do so by arrangement with the 
exhibitors. 

Q. I take it the Board does or is ready to issue duplicate certificates which 
could accompany any copy of a film upcountryr 

Sir Charles Ttgart: There is no objection to that. There will he consider* 
able advantage in that. 

y. You think it will be advantageous? 

A. Yes. 

Cohnirl i'rairfurtl : You consider that your present inspection is satis- 
factory;-' 

A. Yes. 

Q. In spite of the fact that n film like “ The Merrv Widow * f can get 
through ? 

.1. 1 have not. seen that film, but 1 have seen reports. 

Q. You would definitely object to scenes ol drunken ladies being on the 
film ? 

.1. That comes under the general type. 

y. In that film both men and women were shown as drunk. 

A. 1 would object to that. 

y. You base your claim that the present system is satisfactory on tin* Fact 
that you have had no public protest Y 

A. We got no complaints. 

y. 1 >o you think the public are very quick at making complaints? 

.1. 1 have never found the public of Calrulta slow to complain about 
any t hi ng. 

y. Therefore there may be a certain amount of feeling here without any 
complaint reaching you? 

A. No. My view is any adverse feeling at once comes up here*. 

y. I notice that you have a part, time Inspector of high qualifications and 
you can get him on Us. a month. Supposing you could not get a part 
time man, do you consider that Us. *100 a month would be a sufficient remu- 
neration for an Inspector of high qualifications? 

A. No. I do not think 1 would get a man of that type under Us. J 
a month, -the type of man l would want as an inspector. 

y. Do you consider that the trade can be incorporated in your provisions 
lor censorship in any way ? 

A. Actually on the Board? 

y. Yes. if they could he definitely brought in to assist in censoring. Fur 
instance, the Censorship Board in England is entirely a trade concern, and 
it is so in America too. 

A. 1 think the trade could not take an unbiassed view. 

Q. Do you think you would get better results by incorporating the trade 
in your system of censorship? 

A. 1 would not approve of taking the trade generally on to the Board 
where they had decisions to arrive at, but I would approve of consulting 
them. 

Q. You have such a system of consultation now? 

A. Yes. 

y. And it works satisfactorily ? 

A. We think so. It gives the trade an opportunity of saying what they 
want to say. 



Q. Have the trade here any combination, any association of their own? 

A. No. It is rather the other way round. You will hear that from th© 
trade itself. 

Mr. Green brought out the fact that there was not really very much 
difference of opinion on moral standards between the Calcutta and Bombay 
Boards of Censors. Do you think that the existence of two Boards is liable 
to lower on the whole your standard of censorship? 

A, No, I do not think so. 

(J. You do not think that the trade are likely to take pictures to the Board 
which they feel is less strict in its censorship? 

/I . They cannot get away from the tact that, tor instance, if they import 
a picture here and then take it to Bombay or Rangoon for censorship when- 
ever it comes back here we see it. 

y. You see every picture? 

A. Yes. One Member of the Board does. 

(J. Don't you generally accept the Bombay Board of Censors* certificate? 

A. We generally do, but we are not bound to accept it.. The trade cannot 
force our hands bv taking the pictures to other Boards. 

Q. Supposing later as the trade increases you have to set up a board in 
Madras 

Chairman : There is a Board in Madras. 

i'ohmrl C tawfmd ; That is a .small Board. Supposing later you have to 
set up a number of boards in other places, don’t you think that there is a 
risk of danger to the uniformity of vour standard? 

.1. Yes, but it seems to me that you are dealing in India with a vast conti- 
nent and I think you must June local boards just as they have in England. 
The Film Censorship Board's certificate in England does not authorise the 
man to show the picture anywhere. The local authorities have their own 
licensing and power. 

Q. But there is no particular danger of your .standards being lowered? 

A. I do not think so, Under our idea of the Board, Bombay and Calcutta 
will draw closer together. 

y. And your definite suggestion is a co-ordinating authority? 

.4. A central appellate authority. 

Appellate and not co-ordinating? 

A. Under our scheme the central body would only function in the case of 
a definite difference of opinion between two boards. At present there would 
be no objection to the Secretary of our Board or members of our Board 
going over to Bombay and talking things over. 

(,/. But there is no definite system for that at present? 

A. That is a matter of local arrangement between the two hoards. 

Q. It would not he arranged by your central authority? 

A. The central authority only comes into operation when a difference of 
opinion arises. 

Mr. U recti: it would be an ad hoc tribunal? 

A. Yes. 

Colonel Crawford: As regards the censorship of posters, you are aware of 
the Australian system. They say, “ The censors can exercise absolute con- 
trol only over the imported posters and photographs, that is to say, over 
that class of advertising matter which is not generally, or cannot, be, re- 
produced in Australia”. But they have a system also of censoring adver- 
tising matter, imported press books as it is called. But their general conclu- 
sion as regards clean advertising is this. They say, “ Clean advertising 
her© is not a matter for the Censorship alone, it can he obtained only by 
the co-operation of all parties, producers, importers, exhibitors, newspapers, 
And censors. And, of course, more important than all of these is a healthy 
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and educated public opinion I take it that would he more or los* vour 
view on that question? 

*4. Generally speaking, I would agree with that. At- the Maine time in a 
matter like that it N heUer to get the producer* and the importers to co- 
operate, but it they do not eo-uperaie you ran still clean up your poster* 
and handbills. 

Q, Do yon rr-emuim ud our trying to find .some method of co-operation 
of the trade in the work it it is required? 

A. (Vrtainly. Hut powers should be taken to enforce a decision if you 
cannot, get the trade to >ee eye to eye with \uu. 

Mi. ( 'nitmnn: 1 take it that all the member* oi your Hoard belong to 
Calcutta r 

A. Yes. 

(>. Would 1 be right then in assuming that their horizon, so to speak, is 

hounded by Calcutta!" For example, when your Hoard takes a film inlo 

consideration the audience you have in mind is the Calcutta audience, its 
suitability or nun-suit ability lor a Calcutta audience? 

.1. No. I would not say so. Our idea is that a picture that we pass 

should he unobjectionable anywhere. 

Q. Tlie resident of Calcutta, I take it, naturally more sophisticated than 
the resident in a small mofuvsil town? 

A. At the same time the population of Calcutta I would sav contains re- 
presentatives ot almost every type of person that you meet in the mofussil 
or upcountry. You get the local villager here, you get the upcountry villager 
here. 

Q. What I wanted to get at is this. You might pass n film which is 
quite suitable for Calcutta but which is not or may not he suitable for, say, 
a small town a couple of hundred miles inland. 

A. Would you give rue an idea ot the picture you have in mind? 

(J. In any picture, say, in which dancing is shown. 

A. It the dancing is clean, is perfectly clean, 1 cannot sec why it should 
be objectionable in a small town or in a mofussil place. 

Q. 1 am trying to lead you on to a certain point. Very many of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta must have seen European dancing at some time or 
other. 

A. You mean Indians? 

Q. Yes. 

A. 1 do not think so at all. In fact i have had one striking instance 
entirely to the contrary. An Indian gentleman of very high position here, — 
he saw dancing for the first time on hoard a ship going home. 

Q. I was thinking of the last season in Simla. I remember myself on one 
occasion seeing coolies outside. A few coolies were staring in open, mouthed 
watching a dance, while the others were playing cards, or sleeping or smok- 
ing and so on. Two or three times 1 asked who they were. They were nil 
new men who had not been to Simla Indore and they had come up against 
something which was new. The point I am leading up to is this. You may 
get many a film which is more or less unobjectionable aw far as Calcutta is 
concerned, but which may have, so to speak, a stronger impact on a less sophis- 
ticated community? 

A. As a statement of genet.il principle there is no question that it. is 
correct. 

Q . I. want now to come to the question of the Social Hygiene Committee’s 
report. Y'ou know that Mrs. Neville Rolfe made certain very sweeping state- 
ments. Suppose they are right to a certain extent. Now the average love 
scene which wc see in a western film — to us of course it is all right, to the 
sophisticated Indian or the cinema goer it is all right, he has seen it for 
years. Hut what about the youth who is going there for the first time, or 
who has not been going to the cinema long? If I may use a very clumsy 
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word, might not these passionate love scenes, these strenuous kissings and 
doseups, have an aphrodisiac.il effect on the youth ? 

,4. You would not find those closeups in the Bengal films, 

Q. You would cut them out? 

,4. Yes. - 

Mr. Ah mud: 1 have got experience of the mofussil, in fact 1 spent all my 
life in the mofussil. 1 was transferred only a year ago to Calcutta. I have 
got experience of England also. I have always pressed on the Board that 
some of the scenes which Mr. Coalman has referred to should be rut out, and 
I have succeeded in having some of them excised. So we have got that 
point of view also on the Board. In the mofussil the difference may he of 
a slight degree. These villagers who come here look at the Victoria Memo- 
rial Hall open mouthed, and therefore there is no point in that. 

(J. The main position to which I wanted to lead up was this. You know 
for some time past there have boon very general complaints against the 
cinema films, that they have been debauching the morals of the youth of the 
country and so on, and in the two debates which have taken place in the 
Council of .State that charge was brought very prominently and was repeated 
continuously. Hitherto we have failed to have any real definite justification 
of that charge, and yet it may he that the western films which are shown have 
a very subtly demoralising effect; it may be most, difficult or even impossible 
to put. one's finger on a particular scene and siy this is immoral, this is 
demoralising, and yet a succession of western films may have a continuous and 
certainly demoralising effect. Might it not he possible to counteract a good 
deal of the demoralising effect by a more rigid excision of these passionate 
kissing scenes, close hoggings and so on and so forth Y 

Sir i'hurlt’s Tryart: My answer to that is that any film which hears the 
Bengal Board’s certificate will have that cut out of it unless there has been 
a mistake. 

Q. Let us look at it from another point of view. You know, of course, the 
trade material which the exhibitors got from the producers, the illustrated 
catalogues and the advertising matter and so on which they get in advance 
and from which they choose their stuff- — do the exhibitors ever consult the 
Board before they import films? 

A . I have never had such a ease. 

Q. Would you welcome such a development? 

A. I think it might possibly put the Board in a difficult position because 
the letter press that they get out might convey a misleading impression of 
the picture and I would hesitate to commit rnyself or the Board in any way- 
on such literature. 

y. When you said the literature might convey- a misleading impression, 
that was exactly what I was going to ask you next. Might it, not he the 
way to improve the quality of posters and handbills? For example, on the 
literature that comes out the Board is consulted and it says : il Such and 
such film is undesirable.” Well, then, the producers wonder why these films 
are banned in India. They enquire and they are told “ the Bengal Board and 
the Bombay Board looked through the literature and copies of the posters 
and so on and they did not like flu’in." Then the producer says: ‘ ‘ The litera- 
ture and the posters are exaggerated and they were intended to attract the 
public.” Gradually they come to realise their position and think they must 
be more subdued in their representation. 

.4. You are assuming that literature comes out ahead of the picture. J 
have been told that the trade here have to huv pictures of which they only 
know the name, and in some cases they do not even know the name. In some 
cases pictures have been bought without even knowing their names. 

Q. On the other hand, the exhibitors do get illustrated catalogues? 

A. The advice of the Board on a question of that kind is always open to 
thd trade here. As, say, a representative can come up to every meeting of our 
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Board and if lie wishes to put any question, of that kind to the Board we 
would he prepared to give him our opinion as far as it could be iormed on it. 

Q. Would ybu welcome such a development P 

A. We would welcome any method of co-operation between the exhibitors 
and the Board. 

Q. I raised this point because 1 am myself very strongly impressed with 
the undesirability of much of the advertising matter of the cinema and also 
I am strongly impressed with the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
dealing with it satisfactorily. It has occurred to me that if you have some 
such development as that the producers will have to realise that they must, 
tone down their literature and their posters. 

A. 1 think part of the trouble is due to the fact that pictures are allowed 
in America which would not be tolerated in England or in a great many other 
countries. America itself is its greatest market. India as compared with 
the United States of America would he utterly negligible, if all the cinemas 
in India were wiped out to-morrow 1 do not suppose it would affect the 
American cinema producers the least bit. 

Chnintum: They have got 20.500 cinemas in their own country, whereas 
wo have got 350 cinemas. 

A. Of these 350 cinemas a very large majority art* very small and produce 
very little revenue. 

Air. I.'ttalmtni : Still America is America and the Americans are business 
people. 

Mr. AVor/y: 1 will just take up the point about the constitution of the 
Board about which 1 had to ask you a few questions yesterday. You have 
staled that nil interests are adequately represented on the Bengal Board of 
Censors. Is that the view of the Board as a whole, or of certain individual 
members of the Board? 

A. 1 think you had better ask the members. 

Q. You are the spokesman ? 

A. An far as I know.- * am subject to contradiction bv any member here — 
as far as ] know', all interests are generally represented. 

Mr. MuUivrjtn.: My opinion in the Board was, and still is, that in the 
Cinema Act it is mentioned that the majority of the members should he lion* 
officials. No doubt, in all the .Boards we have a majority oi non-officials, hut 
1 would like to have the majority to he elected. Here also we have got 
elected mexibers. But 1 would like certain electorates to be deli nod in the 
rules so that it may not he open to the Local Covormnent to come to one 
electorate and not to go to another. For example, the university ought to he 
represented as a body from the educational point of view. There might be 
other bodies which would send up representatives here. Therefore my view 
is that not only should there he an elected majority of Indians on the Board, 
but that majority should he elected by Indians, because 1 happen to be the 
only elected Indian on the Board. Two years ago the representative of the 
Corporation was also an European. 1 should like to have a larger element 
of Indians on this Board. Only last week 1 got some literature of the London 
Board and also of the American Board. 

Mr. Green: May I ask you what Board you are referring to in America? 

A. I am referring to the National Board 

Mr. Green: You mean the Board of Bevieu ? If so, J may tell you that 
it is not an official body. 

Chairman : 1 don’t think. Mr. Mukherjee, you need tell us anything about 
the constitution of other Boards. 

A. With regard to the constitution of the Indian Boards, their offices are 
situated in the Police Commissioner’s office. Whether the Board’s office 
should be located there or not is a matter for the Committee to consider, and 
also whether it ought to be a part of the police department. The Commis- 
sioner of Police happens to be the President ex-officio or he is appointed as 
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the President by the Local Government. Some other Assistant Commissioner 
or Deputy Commissioner acts as the Secretary and we have other represen- 
tatives of other interests. Hut the principal officers of the Hoard are con- 
nected with the police. 1 would not personally like that it should be a 
department of the police in this wav. Certainly the police, as other depart- 
ments of the Government, ought to be represented in a Board like this, hut 
not in the way in which it is now represented. 

< 'hair wan ; May I ask in that connection whether the press or the public 
have raised any objection to the constitution of the Board as it is now P 

A. ] have not followed that. J raise that point because I have not seen 
any objection from them. 

Mr. Srmjy; Is it not a fact that most of the criticisms about the opera- 
tion of the Cinema Act have either followed the appointment of this Com- 
mittee or just preceded it? 

A. This question was raised towards the end of last year when some 
people came from England about the Empire film business. 

Sir liftman Jnfin Do you consider then that the present Board is un- 
satisfactory ? 

A. 1 would not make such a sweeping statement as that. 

Mr. (imn: You said just now about somebody connected with Empire 
films. Whom are you referring to? 

A. 1 read in the papers that a gentleman tame from England in this con- 
nection. We read some articles in the press about it. 

Mi . (Inrn: 1 know that a film tourist came to Bombay some time ago and 
was very indignant with the Customs for charging him duty. 

Mt. S*'rtfju: Perhaps Mrs. Stanley also may have a statement to make, 
because she will appear, immediately the Board withdraws, on behalf of the 
Vigilance Association, and the Association says this: “ We should like to see 
more educational representatives on the Board including one Indian lady.” 

Mrs. Sfanh'ti: That is my view. 

Mr. A* ro<j y : Sir Charles Togart is very anxious to avoid increasing the 
size of the Board. Supposing we were to give effect to the representation 
made by Mrs. Stanley on behalf of the Calcutta Vigilance Association, how 
would you adjust the addition of a member or members to the Board? Would 
you request either of the two Indian gentlemen to withdraw 7 in order to make 
room for one Indian lady? 

Sir (’/uiifrs Trifini : 1 don’t think I can answer the question relating to 
a proposal which has not been pm forward by me. I think you should put it 
to the person who lias put forward that proposal on behalf oi another associa- 
tion. 

(jf. In any ease, you are not in favour of increasing the membership at all, 
and certainly not the Indian personnel? 

A. 1 think you have taken the tiling on lines which I did not put it. I 
say that all interests, as far as 1 know, are represented, and it is open, for 
instance, for Government or for the Vigilance Association to appoint an 
Indian lady. 

Q. I think we are entitled to know from the Board as to what they think 
of its constitution? 

A. I personally cannot say what the Board thinks of its constitution. 

Q. Mrs. Stanley represents the interests of ladies, Messrs. Webb and 
Henderson represent the Calcutta Trades Association and the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, both of which are exclusively European bodies. I suppose 
there are corresponding bodies to represent the Indian commercial interests. 
Are they represented at all? Then the Calcutta Corporation is represented, 
and the Army Department is also represented. That exhausts the list of 
so-called elected members. Then there are two nominated members, one 
representing the Education Department , and it is an accident, perhaps, that 
be is ah Indian? 
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I ask you what you m,eant in saying that it is an accident that he is an 
Indian? In making an insinuation of that kind. I should like to know 
whether you have looked up who his predecessor was in saj'ing that it is an 
accident ? 

Q. You have supplied us with the names of the present members only. 
When you refer to sub-committees, f take it they are appointed under rule 18 
of the rules which runs as follows : “ In the event of the report of the inspector 
being unfavourable or in the event of the Board being doubtful as to the 
suitability or otherwise of a film for public exhibition, the Board shall appoint 
n sub-committee*’ and so on. 1 may describe it as the statutory sub-com- 
mittee. As far as I have been able to understand the position, the Indian 
members are appointed to these statutory sub-committees only when there 
4ire any communal questions relating to the films? 

A . That is not so. 1 would not accept that, at all. 

Q. When there is a communal tinge respecting a film, 1 suppose a Hindu 
w a Muhammadan is appointed, and if there is a military question, a mili- 
tary man is appointed and so on. Is that not so? 

Mr. Mukhrrin .- The appointment of the sub-committee is not actually 
made by the Board, but it is made cither by the President or by the Secretary 
because these questions arise between two meetings of the Board. 

Sir Charit y Tri/ai t ; f would also further qualify that statement by saying 
that where the matter comes before the Board on occasions, the sub-committee 
is decided at the Board meeting itself. 

Mr. Srnt/y: But the whole Board has not an opportunity of viewing the 
film and it is only the sub-committee which views the film. 

Sir f'harlex Jenar * : If any particular member wishes to view the film, it 
is open to him to do so. 

Q. In what proportion of cases is the Inspector’s report generally con- 
firmed ? 

A. I cannot give you statistics. May F ask first of all what is the period 
for which you require this information? 

Q. During the last two years, in how many cases has the Inspector’s 
report been confirmed and in how many cases has it. been rejected? 

.4. I shall have to obtain the information. 

( t ). Then please supply it to us under three heads, (If the number of cases 
in which the report was confirmed totally, (2) modified and tl) totally rejected. 

When the no ort is placed 1 elore the Board and when they appoint a sub- 
committee, is the sub-committee expected to examine the film with reference 
to the report of the Inspector or independently of that report? 

.4. The sub-committee is deputed to examine the picture on their own 
responsibility, and I presume they read and pay a certain amount of atten- 
tion to the report of the Inspector which preceded it. Obviously it is an 
independent investigation. 

Mr. Hr mlr.rson : 1 would say that they keep an entirely open mind in 
the matter when examining the film. 

Mr. X coy fj : The British Board issues two kinds of certificates. The 
ie U ” certificate which entitles a picture to be exhibited universally, and 
there is the “ A ” certificate if the film is fit only to be .shown to adults. 
Do you get these two kinds of certificates here when you examine the films? 

A. Y'es, we do. 

Q. And in viewing the “ A 91 certificates, you don’t make any distinction 
between suitability for adults and children? 

A. I answered that question yesterday, 1 think. 

Q. Even in the case of “ A ” certificates, you allow the picture* to be 
shown universally in India? 

A. That question also I answered yesterday. 
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Q, It is always possible, I take it, to ascertain whether a particular film 
has been passed by the Board of Censors in England or not? 

A. We ask the exhibitor here to produce it, and it is possible for him to 
convey direct information. The only way of making it certain will be by 
referring the matter to the Home Board. 

Q . Did you deal with the film called “ Mens ” in Calcutta ? 

A. I cannot say definitely unless I look it up. 

Q. Have you seen it ? 

4 . No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. The Board was not called upon to express an opinion on it? 

A. J cannot answer without looking it up. 

Mr. lLvndcrmtn : I don’t think it has been shown in Calcutta. 

Mr. Green : We saw it actually exhibited in Peshawar. 

Mr. X rotjy : We have a statement, before us showing the staff employed by 
the Board for the purpose of inspection of the films. You have an Inspector 
for part time on Us. 300, and an additional Inspector whose pay is 
Rs. 100 — 5 — 1-30. Js he a whole-time man? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are his qualifications for his job which in your judgment entitle 
him to be appointed as an additional inspector? 

.4. He is sufficiently educated and we considered him as intelligent. 

0. Has he to act under the instructions of the inspector or has he got to 
view the films independently? 

A. That question 1 answered yesterday, I think. 

Q. Do you consider that for the salary you offer you could attract a really 
efficient and responsible man to do the work? 

4. 1 consider that he is quite sufficiently paid, according to the pay gene- 
rally given to that type of man in Calcutta for the work that he has got 
to do. 

Q. I can understand when you say that type of man, but what about the 
type of work? 

A. 1 have already answered that question. T say that I consider that he 
is both adequately paid and qualified for the work which he has got to do. 

Q. You don’t think that the present appointment offers him temptations? 

A. Do you suggest that, lie is bribed? What is the idea underlying that 
question? Personally, I have no information on that subject; if anybody has 
got to make any complaint about it, I should certainly investigate it. 

(Imintmn : 1 understood him to say that the additional inspector merely 
inspects the cinemas. 

.4. He inspects only topical pictures and makes notes of them. Any pic- 
ture of any importance is examined by the Inspector. 

Mr. X t'Otf u : l see that you have banned the film called “ Orphans of the 
Storm.’* It has been allowed to 1 m* exhibited in Bombay and even in the 
Punjab subject to certain cuts. What are the local conditions in Bengal that 
justify this differential treatment? 

,4. The reasons which led the Board to ban the film are on record and 
can be produced if you like to see them. 

Q. Yes, I want to know the reasons. Now, coming to the Register show- 
ing particulars of films examined, please turn to page 11 and refer to Serial 
No. 7267 “ The Birth of a Nation.” Among other things, we find this endorse- 
ment 44 Omit all Parliament scenes”. Why is that? 

.4. I cannot say anything from this Register without looking up the 
papers. 

Q . Am I right in supposing that it was cut out purely on political 

grounds P 
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A. You can draw whatever conclusion you like. 

Q. Then again take 7640, page 33, 4 4 Bright Shawl ”, where you say under 
Part Hi * ( Omit the sub-title ‘And my poor brother’s only sin was to love 
his native land ’ What is wrong in it? 

A. It is impossible, I think, to judge of these things apart from the 
context, simply from the brief notes put. down here. 

Q . I)o you give any indication to the trade as to the grounds on which 
you ask them to make those outs which may act as a guide for their future 
conduct when importing films? 

A . We do everything that we can. 

Q. Then again take page 36, Serial No. 7691, “ Fortune’s Mask ”, and 
you say there “omit in Part 1 the following sub-titles: (i) ‘What are the 
additional expenses ’ ”, and then under (ii) you say “ omit the title, ‘ f have 
revised the civil list — increasing all our salaries hy one- third, etc.’ 5 ’ I don’t 
see anything wrong in it. Does this indicate the nerveousness of people who 
lienefitod under the Lee concessions? 

A. I don’t, see how you could draw any conclusions from these brief notes. 
How can you draw any conclusion from an excerpt like this put down in 
just a few words and altogether divorced from the context. I really cannot 
help von. 1 cannot carry all these things in my head. 

Q. T should he very thankful if you could oblige us with a written answer. 

A. I again say if von tell me on what points you want, information, I 
shall be only too pleased to supply it to you. Here I would appeal to the 
Chairman and ask how we can discuss the history of the pictures from a 
few lines. 

<7 tairnian: Mr. Noogy, please give a list of points on which you want 
further i n f < >r in a lion. 

Mi. A'cnr/i/; I did not know that the Board was not ready to explain their 
action, in Bombay the President of the Board did not. take up such an 
attitude at all. If the wilness is not in a position to answer the questions, lie 
can take time 

Sir (limb's Trtjort; That is what 1 say. It you want information on any 
particular picture, we can supply it to you, but I certainly cannot carry in 
my head all the reasons which led us to make a particular cut in a particular 
picture. May 1 ask, Sir, if it would not he letter if the Secretary of your 
Committee were instructed to write to us officially asking for any information 
which tb is gentleman requires? 

Mr. X r <nf ,j : 1 t hink I have a right to ask these questions here, ami if you 
are uoV in a position to answer them 

Sir C barb's Tnjart : I may say at once to save the time of the Committee 
and also my own time, 1 cannot possibly answer this question. 

Chairman : Both of you discussing the point prevent me from giving a 
ruling. It you want any information, Mr. Neogy, on any specific points, you 
better make a note of them and ask for further information. 

Mr. Xcotjy: That, I submit, is a new procedure we are trying to adopt. 
That was not the procedure followed in Bombay, and the Chairman of the 
Board in Bombay readily gave us all information, and the present witness 
also gave answers to some of your questions this morning on these very lines, 
and if he chooses not to answer my questions, ail i can do is to make a 
complaint to you, Bir. 1 think. Sir, 1 am entitled to put these questions and 
to get an answer from the witness. 

Chairman: I don’t say that you are not entitled to put your questions, 
I don’t want to shut out these things. But you can make out a list of the 
points upon which you want further information. 

Sir ChaiUx Te.yart: Perhaps some other member of the Board might be 
able to give the information you want. 

Mr* Neogy: 1 don’t mind who answers it. 
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Chairman: 1 don’t think this sort of desultory discussion will carry us 
far, I must stop this desultory conversation. Please go on, Mr. Neogy, with 
your questions. 

Mr. Neogy: If there is any member of the Board present here who can 
give us this information, we shall he very much obliged. That is a formal 
-request I make to all members of the Board 

Sir Charles Tegart ; It must he addressed to each member individually. 

Mr. Neogy: Take the last one on page 36, No. 7691 ? 

A. To whom is the question addressed? 

ty. I ask if any gentleman present here can give us the information 

Chairman : Which cut do you refer to, Mr. Neogy? 

Mr. Neogy: I am referring to the cut under head (ii) “ T have revised the 
Civil list — increasing all our salaries by one-third 

Sir Charles Tegarf : 1 understood that the President ruled that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Board should supply that information later on. 

Chairman : Are you prepared to answer, £yir Charles? Or you want time 
to answer it? 

Colonel Crawford : Might I suggest. Sir, that we address a letter to the 
Bengal Board of Censors asking for such information as we may want 

Mr. Neogy: Now you have referred to the difference in standard between 
Oreat Britain and India and in reply to Mr, Coalman you said in effect that 
certain aspects of western life are not generally seen by the Indians in actual 
life, and therefore, although they may he objectionable from the Indian 
point of view', they do not produce any harm, whereas a representation of 
these things on the screen would do great harm to the Indians. Now I don't 
know' if you had to undertake strict policing of the maidan in the evenings 
in order to prevent certain incidents there some time ago? 

A. I do not quite understand what the question is or what bearing it has 
on the case? 

Q. You hold that the Indians in Calcutta have not got any opportunity 
of seeing certain aspects of western life. 

.4. I think my answer has been completely distorted. 1 said I had one 
instance of an educated Indian gentleman who saw dancing for the first time 
on board ship of his first voyage home. That was mv statement. 

Q. And you concluded that very lew Indians had any opportunities of 
seeing these thing*. 

A. My statement on that particular point was exactly as J put it. 

Q. Then what use was that example to you? What does it matter it in 
one particular case an Indian gentleman had not scon dancing till he was 
on hoard a ship? It had no nlcremc to our inquiry. 

A. That is for you to consider. 

Sir Ifn routt Jttffer: 1 think we began with the second part of the ques- 
tionnaire. The first part deals with the film industry in India. 1 suppose 
the hoard is in favour of encouraging the him industry in Indif ? 

A. J think so. 

Q. What measures are necessary to help this industry to grow? 

*4. I don’t fool myself that I am in a position to offer any help to the 
nommitt.ee on that point. 

Mr. Ahmad: I should suggest that the services and advice of an expert 
from Europe, from England or America, he made available to the people 
who are actually engaged in the industry here. That an expert be brought 
out, and also that selected Indians he sent out to England or to America 
to learn the film trade. 

Q. An expert lie sent out here to teach school boys and others — you mean 
.to start a class? 

A. To advise the people actually engaged in producing films; to see their 
itudios and to tel! them how to improve them and all that. Also I would 
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recommend sending out select Indians who have got an aptitude to learn 
about film producing in England and in America. These are the two things 
that occur to me. 

Q. I think there was some time ago a suggestion from the Government of 
India to have the Collector of Customs on your hoard. And 1 suppose the 
board or the Bengal Government probably didn’t approve of it. It was 
probably not necessary then. Do I understand that the Customs Act is not 
known to the Police Commissioner or his deputy ? And is that the reason 
why a Customs Collector is not on the board ? 

Sir Charlrs T+'gart : May 1 see the reference from Government about tho 
appointment of the Collector of Customs ? 

Q. Well, it is in the reports somewhere. I leave it at that. Do you 
approve of the appointment of the Collector of Customs to the Board? Won’t 
it be a good tiling to have the Collector of Customs on the Hoard? 

.4. For what particular purpose? 

Q. To assist the board to ronie to proper decisions about customs matters. 

4. But what particular line of assistance? 

Q. Well, for the import and export of indecent films or anything of that 
kind ? 

.1. That is always available. The question of the import, of indecent films, 
if they were imported, it would be reported to the police at once, if indecent 
films were imported or exported to tho knowledge of the Collector of Customs. 

Q. Has Ik- got any studio to find out these things? 

4. Well, if he has not got any knowledge, it is no use bringing him on 
the board to give us that information. 

y. Do you think, a* customs duty is being taken by the Government of 
India, there ought to be a .studio provided tor the Collector of Customs to 
find out These things? 

A. A studio? I am afraid I don’t understand. 

V- 1 mean each and every film that came in through the port, if it ia 
viewed by the Collector <»{ Customs in the studio I suggest, it will lie less work 
for the Board of Censors here. 

4. The Board could not relegate their powers to the Collector of Customs. 

Q. Hut under the S*’a Customs Act. sections IS („') and I9A, there is 
already a power lor the Customs Collector to see these things there at the 
port . 

1. As iar 1 know, no \vstcui exists hero whereby films are projected in a 
studio. 

Q 1 suppose some of the members know something about the Customs 
Act here ? 

4. Yes, J suppose so. 

Q- The Commissioner of Police has got a lot of heavy duties to perform 
and I don’t suppose he finds much time for the work ot the board. 1 would 
like to know, out of the films t>74 censored last year, how many films did you 
go and see yourself? 

4. On sub-committees? I could give the information if you will give me 
the question, 

Q. Ah you are yourself the Commissioner of Police I hope you can speak 
without any reference. How many films you have seen out of the 074? 

4. Seen where? In theatres? Or on sub-committees ? 

Q. Anywhere, during the last year, from April 1920 to March 1927. 

4. It is a very difficult question for me to answer. 1 will uuke a wild 
guess and say 150. 

Mr. Murray \V* y bh : There is just one point. Does that 150 films include 
things like topical pictures, because if it does that rather irakes the ques- 
tion 
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Q . Whatever films you pass or prohibit here do you inform the District 
Magistrates or the provincial bonrds of the other provinces? 

Sir Charles Teyari ; We inform the other censor boards. 

Qr Or District Magistrates of your own province? 

.4. District Magistrates we don’t. Except hv gazette notification. They 
see the notification in the Government gazette if such notification appears in 
connection with any film. 

Q. It will be a good thing to have the censor board self-supporting? 
Considering you had a grant from Government last year of Re. 1,000 and u 
loan of Rs. 0,000. 

A. We have refunded everything. 

Q. All that? Even the grant? 

A. No, we have not refunded the original grant of a thousand. 

Q. Well, then it is not self-supporting yet? 

A. Oh, yes, we are self-supporting. We have got Rs. 10,000 of our own. 

Q. As you have taken a thousand rupees from Government, 1 understand 
this sum includes in the Rs. 2,500 which were paid to the members of the 
board for fees in a year. 

.4. I cannot say offhand but l will tell you the figures. 

(). Well, 1 would like to know whether, in the event of a smaller remu- 
neration being offered, you would be able to get members to serve on the 
board ? 

A. I cannot answer the quest ion. J don’t know. 1 have not tried. It 
is har<\ly a question that I can answer. The board are appointed by Govern- 
ment and the fees are laid down by Government. 

Chairman ; I suppose he w ants to know whether you can get people in 
Calcutta for leas remuneration than that? 

A. Certainly, you can get people to corne for nothing. The question 
whether you would get a hoard which would maintain the same standard of 
efficiency for nothing is another matter and there I would >ay : no. 

Sir Ilarotni Jaffrr: Is there any Hoard in England which informs you 
anything about the film producing companies — about films produced in 
England ? 

A. Any Board in England which informs me here of any film companies? 
A Censor board ? 

Q . Yes, or any other kind of board, for informing you of the films that 
have been produced there. 

*4. Not as far as 1 am aware. 

Q. It would he a good thing if such a board is established in order to 
assist the British films coming here? 

A. You mean, to tell us what films have been produced in Great Britain? 

Q. And to tell you what is the monthly and yearly output and the com- 
panies which produce films? 

.4. That might help the trade but 1 cannot see how it can be of any 
material assistance to us. 

Q. Will it be useful for the trade? 

A. The trade presumably can say. 

Q. But there is no board there in England? 

A. That is a point on which J really could not give information. 

Q. Have you ever seen among the 150 films -you have view r ed, any of the 
following: ‘‘The Great Circus Mystery." “The Samson of the Cinema,” 
“ The Hope Diamond Mystery,” “ Palace of Darkened Window’s.” 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q, Or any other film which showed Indians in shady colours? 
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A. You moan in a degraded light. 

Q. Where the Indian is shown as a cheat or rogue. 

A. You mean after censorship or before? 

Q . Before or after censorship. 

A. The Indian of this country or the Indian of America? 

The Indian of this country. 

A . No, I cannot recollect any. 

Q . I suppose it' these films are produced in India they are censored before 
they are sent abroad? 

A. There would be nothing, as far as l know, to prevent a film being 
produced here and sent abroad without censorship. 

Q. I just, want to know whether certain missionary films went to England 
for the collection of money in which Indians were shown in a had colour. 1 
just want to know’ whether films exported from here, or films made in India, 
are all censored before being sent abroad? 

A. Not necessarily. We as a board only deal with pictures intended 
for exhibition in Bengal. We have nothing to do with any other kind of 
film. 

Q . When films are produced here and sent out, whether they should not 
be viewed before hand. What is your opinion on the point? 

A . As to whether films produced here intended for export should not be 
viewed before exported? It would require, of course, an alteration in the 
Act to do it. 

Q. Don’t you think it would he advisable to do it so that Indians may not 
be hadlv depicted elsewhere? 

A. Well, it does not apply wit tut is mutandis to the European. 

Q. Well, we can control our own export. 

A. I have seen many pictures of the west. 

< 'hainnun : Well, that is a matter for them to consider . Tn fact, one of 
the matters urged is that if westerners are misrepresented by western pictures 
it is up to them to protect themselves. 

Sir Jlaroon Jaffrr: Won’t it be better to censor stories and scenarios in 
their original form before production to avoid rejection afterwards? — and to 
save a great deal of loss to the producing companies? 

.1. f don’t see how you could decide on a scenario which might read nn- 
objectionubly but which would he acted in an objectionable manner. The fact 
that the scenario was free from objection would not necessarily ensure that the 
connected production of the picture was unobjectionable. 

Q. In order to prevent, the production of obscene or undesirable films for 
private circulation or to export abroad or to Indian States, do you think that 
all producers should be licensed and registered and their works or studios 
periodically inspected ? 

A . I have already suggested in my evidence yesterday that studios should 
be licensed and liable to inspection. 

Q. Yes, I see you have said that yesterday as Commissioner of Police, and 
as President of the Board, you say that again. 

A. As President of the Board I can say it as committing my own opinion 
but I cannot commit the other members to it, 

Q. Are you all agreed? 

Mr. Mulch e rice : We are all agreed. 1 think the board as a whole gave its 
opinion that all these places ought to be licensed, whether that would be the 
result or not. 

Sir Charles Tegart : That w as the object of the question — about objection- 
able pictures. 

Sir Haroon Jaffrr : Have you ever stopped indecent films by parcel post 
or anything like that? 
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Sir Charles Tegart : The postal authorities have power already under the 
law to deal with indecent matter which they know is being sent through the 
post. 

Q. Well, they will have to open all these parcels. 

A. Sometimes they do. 

Q. Tt is a great improvement, 1 suppose, to have a lady member on the 
board, isn’t it? 

A. We are very glad to have Mrs. Stanley on the board. 

Q. Do yon think it is an advantage or a handicap to have members of 
Vigilance Societies on the Hoard? 

A ft. Murray I Yrh(> ; We think it is an advantage. 

Q. May 1 know how many times Mrs. Stanley has seen the pictures out 
of this 074? 

Mrs. Stanley: T go on an average twice a week always to the cinema. 

Q. Then you must have seen almost all the pictures. That is very good. 

A. I visit the Indian theatres as well. 

Q , Would you advocate to have a chief censor at some important place 
and a deputy censor at Calcutta or another place with advisory committees? 
Sir ('hatha Tegart: That i- not the suggestion oi this hoard. 

(J. Hut would you like it, if such a thing were done? 

A . A Chief Censor wiih deputy censors? Where would the Chief Censor 

be? 

Q, Well, it would he tor the Government of India to decide. 

.4. And the deputy censors? 

Q. At the other places, 

A. And would they nil he assisted by boards same as we have here? 

Q Y«. 

A. Without remuneration? 

(j. Yes, honorary. 

A. And would the censor have to follow the advisory board’s opinion? 

Q. It will be for him to decide. 

A, Would it be compulsory? 

Q. Tt will be done as in the Excise Department. 

A. You mean the Chief Censor would be compelled to accept the advice of 
the Board? 

Q. Tf €* would not be compelled to do so. 

.4. He would be a dictator? 

Q. I think so. 

A . I think that would he a retrograde movement. 

Mr. Mul h rrjee : But the Calcutta Board has given its opinion against 
ad visor y boards. 

Q. Are you in favour of raising the examination fees? — from Ks. 6 a 
thousand feet? 

A. There is no necessity, as far ns the Bengal Board is concerned, to raise 
the fees as the board is at present self-supporting. 

Q. But for other boards that are not self-supporting? 

A. That is for them to consider. 

Mr. Ahmad: But I suppose it is desirable to have uniform rates. 

Sir Charles Tegart : Yes, I should think so, certainly. 

Sir Maroon Jaffer: Are there any British film agencies here in Calcutta? 
Sir Charles Tegart: That I think the trade would be able to give more 
accurate information than I can. 
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Q . One more question and I finish. Art' there certain films shown here 
which depict namaz (prayers). It is not properly performed. In some places 
it looked like mockery. Have you seen any such pictures here? 

Mr. Ahmad: Yes, I have seen many of them. 

Q . Did you ever notice anything? 

A. You mean the namaz shown is not correctly performed. Well, I have 
Been the namaz performed here as well as the namaz performed in Woking, 
England. The westerners perform it differently, they don’t do it in the 
proper way. You are referring to the juimaz shown in the pictures? 

Q. Yes, if there are such inaccuracies, don’t you think they ought to be 
excised ? 

A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Why not? It hurts the feelings of a Muslim if prayers are shown in a 
different light. 

.4. Well, I don’t know what particular film you are referring to, but I 
have seen Englishmen and English ladies performing prayers. 

Q. You are speaking of Mussulmans? 

;4. Yes, I am s linking of English Mussulmans. 

Chairman ; What he means is a man representing a Muhammadan on the 
Films who does not do the namaz properly. 

A. No, 1 have not seen that. 

Q. If such things are there they are fit to be removed, don't you think so? 

A. Well, if it is mere ignorance, that may not be objectionable. It all 
depends on the intention. If it is done in an insulting way or with the 
object of ridiculing the namaz, it would be objectionable. It. all depends 
upon the context. 


Written Statement of the Calcutta Vigilance Association. 

1. The Calcutta Vigilance Association is a voluntary organisation whose 
main object is the promotion of purity in public morals. Therefore cine- 
matograph exhibitions are of great interest to this Association and since 
1923 Government has appointed a member representing this Association to 
the Bengal Board of Censors. Mrs. Stanley has represented the Calcutta 
Vigilance Association continuously since 1st April 1924, and is specially 
qualified for this work as she had 7£ years’ work in charge of Women Police 
in England when supervision of cinemas formed a regular part of her duties. 

2. Indians of all classes frequent cinemas in Calcutta, the cheaper seats 
being crowded for all performances. 

Tn theatres specializing in Hindu Mythological dramas large numbers of 
women and children attend. 

In other cinemas the attendance of children under 14 is small but 
adolescents (chiefly students) attend in increasingly large numbers. 

24. (a) Yes. Films of low moral tone dealing with ‘‘Sex” questions; 
“ Crook” films; Films giving false standard of luxurious living, leading to 
debauchery and vicious pleasures; Revolutionary scenes; and Films in which 
vice is seen to triumph over virtue. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Films as given in 24 (a) have distinctly harmful influence on udoles- 
■cents. 

(d) The Bengal Board deals efficiently with such films hut out members 
frequently complain of films shown under the Bombay Certificate and have 
frequently addressed the Bombay Vigilance Association with regard to thee©,. 

25. Yes, certainly. 

26. Yes. 

27. Yes, decidedly — especially American films giving an erroneous idea of 
laxity in social and moral customs; also films of the “ Apache ” type. 
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28. See reply to 24. 

29. The Calcutta Vigilance Association consider that a wise use of such 
Glassification would he beneficial, as it would indicate to parents and guardians 
that such films are unsuitable for children and young persons. Cinema 
Managers would be required to prohibit children, apparently below the age 
of 10, from entering theatres for such performance unless accompanied by 
responsible adults , on whom would fall the onus of allowing their charges to 
witness unsuitable pictures. 

This would be an easy matter in Indio, where comparatively few children 
attend cinema, performances alone. In England special arrangements have 
to be made to deal with many hundreds of children of all ages, who go to 
cinemas in parties, without adult guardians. 

30. The Calcutta Vigilance Association would like to see provision made 
to prohibit generally children under 12 unless accompanied by guardians. 
It would also be a great advantage if Cinema Managers would arrange for 
regular Children \s Performances. In a town like Calcutta if even one of the 
central Cinema Houses bad a weekly Children’s Performance (preferably on 
Saturday afternoon) and made it genuinely attractive, it is thought that 
parents and school authorities would welcome the arrangement. 

31. Yes. 

32. Yes, on the whole; we should like to see members appointed for 3 yeara 
instead of one, also we should like to see more Educational representatives 
including one Indian lady. 

83. (rt), (b) and (c) No. 

34. (a) No. 

(h) Yes. There should be a Central Board in addition to the Provincial 
Boards, and no film banned by any one Board should he shown in any part of 
India without the permission of the Central Board. 

35. (a ) There should be greater uniformity in the formation of Boards 
and more representatives of Social and Educational organisations. 

(b) No. 

3(3. (a) Yes, so far as Bengal is concerned. 

(b) No. 

37. (a) No. 

(b) Yes, decidedly. 

38. Yes. See reply to 24 (d). 

39. No. 

40. Yes. Provision of powers in this respect is most important. 

Yes. Pictures of half-clad women are objectionable and attract crowds of 
young men who enjoy them as indecent. 

41. Yes, in Bengal. 

44. We think the Press could help greatly in improving the standard of 
pictures shown by w r ell -written articles of general criticism, such as appear 
in English papers, in place of the present Trade “ pufF ” which appears each 
week. 

45. (a) Yes. 

(b) Certainly. 


Oral Evidence of Mrs. S. A. STANLEY, representing the Calcutta 
Vigilance Association, on Tuesday, the 13th December 1927. 

Chairman: How 7 are you connected with this Association? 

A. 1 am now an ordinary member, but I w r as for a time its Joint 

Secretary. 
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Q . This memorandum which was given to us, was it passed in any com- 
mittee meeting? 

A. Yes. A special committee meeting was called to consider the question 
of reporting to the Indian Cinema Committee. The general views of the 
committee were taken at a meeting of the Committee, and Mr. James and 
myself were deputed to put the replies in the proper form and submit them 
to you. 

<?. Mr. James is the Secretary? 

A. We were Joint Secretaries for some time and he is now’ Secretary. 

Q. After you made this draft was it again placed before the committee ? 

A. T think it is probable, but I am not able to say from my own knowledge. 

Q . Can you tell us how the committee is composed? 

A. T have got here the prospectus. (Handed in.) 

Q. How many members were present on that occasion? 

*4. The full executive committee was present and I think they consisted 
of 15 members. As far as T remember there were only two English members 
and the rest were all Indians. 

Q. I see from this that it consists of 7 members. 

A. Then there must have been others. There were more than 7 people 
present on the occasion. 

p. The object of this Association is the promotion of purity in public 
morals? 

A. That is the principal aim. 

Q. You are deputed to look after the cinema? 

.4. Yes. There is one special group that interests itself in visiting 
cinemas, and at the annual meeting they elect a representative to represent 
them on the Board of Censors. 

Q. You were in charge of Women Police in England P 

A. Yes. That was in England during the War and for 1:1 or 4 years after- 
wards. Otherwise I have spent the greater part of my life in India. I have 
lived in different parts of India, — 15 years in Madras, 5 years in Bombay 
and so on. 

Q. Do you think the censorship adopted in Bengal is quite sufficient? 

A. Yes. J think on the whole it is very adequate. 

Q. And any objectionable features there may he in the films — you think 
they are sufficiently safeguarded hv the action of the Censorship Board in 
Calcutta of which you have had experience for the last four years? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. T suppose you also see. the films passed bv other provinces here? 

A. The Bengal Board issue rotation cards to all their members allotting 
certain cinemas which they have to visit every week. T invariably visit rny 
cinema and if 1 have time 1 visit other cinemas too, — Indian cinemas as well 
as cinemas principally for Europeans. 

Q. Which arc the ones which cater mainly for Europeans? 

.4. Those that are situated in Chowringhee, but even at these, Indians 
form a large proportion of the audience. The cheaper seats are always 
crowded at every performance. 

Q . Have yoxi attended Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are they exhibited at all on the Chowringhee side? 

A. Yes. 

(). In all the cinemas, or in only one or some of them? 

.4. Recently they have been exhibiting at the Albion Theatre which has 
been lately reorganised. Tn Chowringhee they show principally European 
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films. I find at the Albion Theatre where they are now showing Indian films 
they do not draw anything like the same audience as the more successful 
western films. 

Q. I suppose in those quarters there are more Anglo-Indians, Europeans 
or the so-called educated Indian or the anglicised Indians 

A. One may say more sophisticated Indians attend those theatres, but ill 
the northern quarters of the town and the farther south where Hindu mytho- 
logical dramas are shown, you get a large attendance entirely of Indians. In 
these theatres 1 found a very large audience of women all accompanied by 
children. This was when mythological films were shown. 

Q* But what about western films? 

A. No. 

Q. Indian ladies do not care so much for western shows? 

A. No. 

Q> They care more for their own Indian shows? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose that is also your experience with regard to the so-called 
illiterate or working classes? 

A. That 1 cannot say, because iu my experience, in all the houses where 
they are showing Indian films or European films the cheapest seats where 
the illiterates go are always crowded at every performance. 

Q. T tlo not know whether it is safe to say that those who go to the cheaper 
seats are generally illiterate because from our experience we find they make 
a noise on seeing the captions. They read them aloud. Has that also been 
your experience ? 

.4 . That I have noticed too. 

Q. Bo that it is difficult to say they are illiterate. The Indian always 
prefers to travel third class in the railway and you cannot call him an illi- 
terate man because he travels third. Gandhi used to travel third class. 

.4. Still I do notice quite a large number of taxi-drivers and l suppose 
these are not literate. 

Q. 1 notice you say here that children do not attend generally unless 
accompanied hv adults. 

A. Yes, very seldom indeed. 

Q. And do you advocate any classification of these films for children or 
for adults? 

A. As you see in the replies that have been given the Vigilance Association 
are of opinion that a careful and wise classification of films which, for 
instance, come out to India with a certificate “ To be shown to adults only ” 
should have the same classification in India. They think, and that was the 
opinion expressed by the Indian members of my committee, that it would 
give nn indication to Indian gentlemen as to whether a film is a suitable one 
to take their wives and children too. 

Q. But don’t you think that might be a means of advertising 

.4. It certainly will he at first, but I do not think it will make any differ- 
ence in the long run. 

If censoring is properly done, as you say it is done by the Bengal Film 
Board, what is the need for such a certificate? 

A. I suppose there are a certain number of films which deal with sex 
problems and that sort of thing, which while unobjectionable in themselves, 
create an impression on the adolescent which careful parents or guardians 
would not wish. 

Those above the age of 1C and below the age of 24? 

A. About 14 to 1C — that is the impressionable age. 

Q,. You would not go above that age? 

A . I do not think so, not in this country. 
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<?. ATI children under 16 you would say? It is rather difficult to find the 
age of 14 to 16. Tt will land the management in a great difficulty in finding 
that out? 

.1. The rule only applies to children unaccompanied, and the same thing 
is done in England where so many more children and young people go to the 
cinemas unaccompanied by anybody. 

Q. They are not prohibited? 

A. Ye*. They are turned away from those films which are marked “ For 
adults only 

Q> Do you think it is a workable proposition? It may lead to trouble? 

A. 1 do not think so, because so few children go alone to cinemas in 
India. 

(jh Indian girls seldom go you say? 

A. Yes. 

If at all, Anglo-Indian girls go? 

A. Some Anglo- Indian girls go. 

Q. As regard* hoy* it may introduce practical difficulties for the trade to 
observe these things. Don’t you think it is enough if yon leave it to the 
adults to take care of their children and you merely issue a certificate “ Fit 
to be shown to children "? 

.*! . I think that would answer the same purpose as far as we are concerned, 
hut there I think \nu will rind the trade objecting. If a film is marked “ Fit 
for exhibition to children ’’ nobody will care to go to it^ 

Q. If it is stated. “ suitable for children also”? 

A. T think it will be taken as being so innocuous that nobody will care to 
go and see it. There are difficulties in the way and 1 quite recognise them. 

Q. You say very few children attend here and therefore this might he 
possible ? 

A. So few children go unaccompanied that I do not think it will have any 
practical difficulties. I suppose it does lead to some kind of supervision. 
When 1 was in charge of the London Women Police it was one of our 
duties to see that the regulations were being carried out. 

Q, Do you see theatres also in your capacity as a member of the Vigilance 
Association where the actual play goes on? 

4. T do not personally, but T think possibly some members do, 

Q. I suppose you go to the theatres? 

A. Yes, occasionally. 

Q. You do not want to censor the performances of opera girls and ballet 
girls, high kicks 

A. That is a matter largely of personal taste. 

Q. How is it different from those scenes which you see on the screen? 

A. I think more attention is drawn by a cinema picture. 

Q. With regard to the adolescents whom you have in view, between thm 
ages of 14 and 16, if they see such girls on the stage 

A. J do not think the same class of entertainment is given at all as you 
see on the pictures. 

Q. But still as regards dress or want of dress — you do notice a consider- 
able absence of dress on these girls? 

A. That you may notice among the audience in the theatre itself. 

Q. There is an unfortunately growing tendency which, if I may say so 
with respect, J do not think is suitable for this country? 

A. Probably not. 

Q . You will be put down for an old conservative lady if you say so. My 
point is this. Don’t you think these are matters to be considered by the 
country where they produce these things? 
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A . Yes, I certainly think they should. I think representations should he 
made periodically to the producers. 

Q. It is rather hard on India to decide what is suit-able and what is not 
suitable for the westerner. He must decide for himself what he is going to 
show to this country? 

A. Yes. But on this particular question of certifying films for adults only 
— no such request has come from the Europeans at all. It has entirely come 
from Indians. 

Q. One can understand what is being done by others being followed here 
in order to protect the youths of the country. From that point of view 
vertainly any measure necessary should be taken. But if it is a question of — 
sometimes they may feel insulted if you tell them “ Don't dress like that.” 
It is not? I suppose you consider it is for amusement that people go to the 
theatres ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Not for moral lessons? 

A. No. 

Q. And any unduly strict censorship is likely to interfere with the popu 
laritv of the film? 

A. Yes. I think the censorship has to 

Q . Be tempered? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You cannot avoid love scenes or love-making scenes on the film? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. Do you consider that there is a large preponderance of any undesir- 
able scenes depicted on the films shown in this country? 

.4. No. J would not say a large preponderance at all. 

Q. Even with the strictest system there may he lapses now and then in 
any human institution r 
.4. Yes. 

Q . Do you think it is anything beyond that? 

4. No. 

Q. l)o you think there is any difference — 1 put you that question because 
you have had experience of cinemas in England — do you think there is really 
any difference in the standard of the film shown here ami in England? 

A. I have found that tin* same class of films make exactly the same appeal 
to the audiences here and in England. 

Q. Not that the Indian hoys or girls 

A. No difference whatsoever. 

Q. Some people make it appear as if the Indian is a different animal from 
the westerner in these matters. 

A. I do not find that. I think the composition of the cinema audiences, 
the way in which they take the film, and the kind of appeal it makes to 
them- it is the same in both countries. 

Mr, Green: “ The play’s the thing ”? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman : Some people seem to exhibit a large amount of nervousness in 
showing films in this country. You must have seen comments in the press as 
if India and Indian people are likely to misunderstand this, that and the 
other. 

.4. Exactly the same class of comments are made in England. You will 
find the school authorities and the social and moral authorities always pro- 
testing against the had influence of the cinema. 1 do not think there is any 
difference. I think the influence of the cinema is very powerful wherever it 
goes and T do not see any influence in the east or in the west. 1 do not think 
enough, if any, use is made of the educational class of film 
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Q. Tom would advocate a larger use of the educational class of films in 
this country? 

A. It would be of such very great advspitage. I understand both in 
France and in Italy the Government definitely subsidise certain films which 
are considered of general advantage for educational purposes. 

Q. In the broad sense of the term? 

A. Yes, not being so dull that nobody would care to see. 

Q. If you merely make a class picture nobody will go. You would also 
advocate Government doing something to advance the Indian film industry? 

A. I should say so, certainly. It has struck me in some of the more 
recent Indian productions which I have seen that they are so extremely 
interesting to European audiences that they should have a large market 
abroad, a bigger market really than they have in India. 

Q. You see, the trade are afraid to show it in European quarters. We 
see a disinclination on the part of the trade. They are afraid that would 
drive away their customers. 

.4. That may he in Tndia, blit I should say that the same films which I 
have seen, if they were exported, would attract, I believe ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia ” had an enormous run in England. 

Q . So they say, but not in a fashionable quarter. 

A. That 1 cannot say. 

Colonel Crawford: Would not that appeal more to cultured people and 
not so much to the masses in England? 

A. Yes. Some of the plays which are filmed in a place like Agra which 
has an historical interest — they would be extremely interesting to a cultured 
audience. 

Mr. Green: But the point of the trade is that the cultured people do not 
supply the box office receipts. 

Chairman ■: Evidence is not very satisfactory on that point. However, 
India is a big market for Indian films. 1 do not think we need look for a 
market elsewhere when we have a market here. 

A. The good ones that 1 have seen should have a market outside. I re- 
member one very bad film, an Indian production, being banned. It was a 
short but a very foolish thing. It showed the Indian in an extraordinarily 
bad light. 

Q . There are not many Indian films produced in this province? 

.4. No. I think I have seen not more than four or five. 

Colonel Crawford: I want to ask you something on the scope of children. 

A lady told me that on looking at scenes shown on the cinema the children 
get either intensely excited or intensely depressed — her own children when 
she took them to a film showing Jackie Coogan surrounded by spears were so 
depressed and so horrified that she had to take them away from the theatre. 
Have you considered the matter from that point of view? 

.4. Personally 1 consider that, children should be very sparingly taken to 
the cinema. That is a question for parents. When my own child was small 
it was never allowed to go to the pictures, never more than once a month 
at the outside. If you take children 3 or 4 times a week J am sure it lias a 
narmful influence. 

Q. You do not advocate the State stepping in to supply the slackness of 
the parent or guardian? 

A. No, but I should like to see regular children’s performances. 

Q. But I understand they are not a commercial proposition. 

A. T cannot think that if they were genuinely made interesting, if the 
programme was made in such a way that it was really genuinely interesting 
and not silly or dry — I feel sure that the school authorities and the parents 
will take a keen interest in what their children see and would patronise such 
shows I understand that in some of the places — 1 cannot remember the 
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place for the moment — I think it is Lucknow — they have a Saturday morning 
performance which is very largely attended by school children. 

Q. Has there been any experiment by the trade in that direction in 
Calcutta P 

.4, No, not in Calcutta. 

Q. Do 1 understand you to say that you would advocate certain films being 
marked for children or for adults? 

4. The Calcutta Vigilance Association, the Indian members of it (and I 
think the same remark was marie by the two Indian members of the Bengal 
Board) stated that they would like to see the classification as an indication to 
respectable people so that they might choose whether to take their wives or 
children to the show or not. Whether it is practicable or not, I do not 
know'. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the general standard of the stories which are 
being shown on the films? 

.4. That is rather a difficult question to answer. I should say the general 
run is poor, is of a low standard. You get occasionally good films, but most 
of it is trash. 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to how' we might assist, the trade to 
improve its standard? 

.4. J do not know how it could be done. As I understand it from the 
discussions I have had with some of the managers of the cinemas, if they 
want one very good picture they pay a high price for it. They have to take 
a block of 10 or 12 films and they have to get their money back by showing 
the trash. One generally finds that. You find if a very good film has had a 
fairly long run at one house, it is followed for the next few weeks by very 
inferior stuff. 

Q. You think there is a certain amount of inferior stuff shown? 

A. A. large amount of inferior stuff. It is so inferior that sitting on the 
sub-committee to censor such stuff one’s personal inclination is to cut it out 
altogether. But the Committee hare to consider that the trade would be put 
to a heavy loss if that was done. 

Q . Regarding educational films, would you advocate forcing exhibitors to 
show' one reel of an educational nature during their programme? 

.4. I think if might be of great advantage. If they get really good films, 
of which they are really plenty if they only use them, I think they would find 
it would draw more children. There are a number of people who like travel 
pictures. 

Q, Is the topical popular? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is an educational film of a sort? 

A. Yes. It is very popular. 

Mr. Green: 1 understand the Vigilance Association considers that there 
if i a general circulation of immoral and criminally suggestive films? 

A. That is what I have described as trash. The moral standard is low. 

Q. But at the same lime I gather it has been passed bv the Bengal 
Board? 

.1. The Calcutta Vigilance Association has for a long time been complain- 
mg about some of the films that were shown under the Bombay certificate. 
There is a Bombay Vigilance Association and T think they have for a long 
time been wanting to get* a member on to the Bombay Board. 

Q, How does the Bombay Vigilance Association come into this? What 
I am trying to get at is this. The complaint is against the Bombav Board. 
You said that you had to pass a lot of trash here in Bengal as well ? 

A . Thai is not exactly what I meant to convey. I said there was a good 
deal of trash being shown. 
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Q. I find it a little difficult to understand whether traah is necessarily 
immoral and criminally suggestive? 

A. That cornea in. 

Q- But the Association definitely say that there is a general circulation 
of immoral ami criminally suggestive films? 

A. That was their opinion. 1 am here to put forward the views of the 
Calcutta Vigilance Association. They had some evidence that some of i.ha 
Jackie Coogan films which were shown ft short time ago are definitely res- 
ponsible for one or two small boys who are now incarcerated in the juvenilo 
jail. 

Q. On that subject do you think the Committee can legitimately be guided 
by the opinion of responsible police officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Most of the police officers hold the view that crime has not been 
really influenced by the cinema? 

A. I should not think so, but it is probable. Hut exactly the anme corn- 
plaint is made in the west as well. 

Q. With regard to criminal films. I gather that as long as the police are 
satisfied that certain films are not criminally suggestive, your Association is 
also satisfied? 

A. .1 don't think they would necessarily be. 

Q. You said just now that the Committee would be wisely guided by the 
opinion of the police in this matter? 

.1. But now you are asking me what the Calcutta Vigilance Association 
would say. My instructions are that there are certain criminally sugges- 
five films and also immoral films in circulation, and our Association would 
like to see a higher standard imposed. 

Q. Nevertheless your Association considers that, the Bengal Board is doing 
its duty satisfactorily ? 

A . 1 think so. 

Q. You have heard, as a member of the Board, the questions I put thitf 
morning about the same subject, the difference in moral standards between 
the two Boards? 

A. After seeing a considerable number of films both as a censor and as 
a member of this committee. I find it very difficult to distinguish. 

Q. Are you aware that some of the Bengal films have been suspended in 
Bombay ? 

A. I have heard that. 

Q. Have you seen “ The Merry Widow '* film? 

A, No. 

Q. Don’t you think it possible that just as Bengal films have been banned 
in Bombay, similarly Bengal also might, ban some of the films certified by 
other provinces? 

.4. It is quite possible. But I have myself heard it said by the managers 
of two companies here that they would always prefer to have the films 
censored for the first time in Bombay. 

Q. Is it possibly because the Bengal Board is too severe that they have 
to go to Bombay first? 

A. That is the suggestion. 

Q. It the Bombay Board is relatively lax, why don’t all the films go 
to Bombay for censoring? 

A. That I can’t say. 

Q. It is interesting to note that the proportion of the films censored in 
Bombay and Calcutta hears a very close resemblance to the total amount 
of films imported. Don’t you think we are justified in asauming that there 
is very little difference in the standards adopted? 

A. I expect there is very little difference. 
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Q. Is it not natural that if a film with a certificate from another Board 
is objected to in Calcutta, it comes vividly to the notice of the Board? 

A . Tli at is bo. 

Q. Similarly if a Bengal film is suspended in Bombay, it apparently 
shows how lax the Bengal Board is? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your Association definitely does say that the Bombay certificate is not 
worth very much. Can you cite any specific films? 

A. I believe they have attached a list to the official statement. They 
said they were going to. If they have not done so, I shall ask them to send 
you a list. 

Q. Because definite examples would certainly carry greater weight. 1 
gather that your Association is in close touch with the Bombay Association ? 

A. Yes, they correspond on all these matters. 

Q- Could you tell me whether that Association told you about or film 
called “ What Happened to Jones "? 

A. I do not remember the film. 

Q. I suppose you saw it? 

A . 1 don’t remember. 

Q . In your answer to question No. 37 A. you say that the safe guards 
at present are inadequate. Could you expand that and tell us what the 
Association has in mind? 

A. 1 think they refer to the question of films which have been banned 
by one Board in one province and shown in another province. 

Q. The Act gives power to any Board to suspend a film passed in another 
province. Had they in mind that if once a film is banned the ban should 
in .no circumstances be reviewed? 

A. I. think they thought that if a film were banned in any part of the 
world it should not be shown anywhere else. They say that they think that 
a film which has been banned by any Board should not be shown anywhere 
else, without an appeal to the Central Authority. 

Q. 1 take it that a film that is put up for oensrrship and is refused a 
licence may be re-submitted to that same Board in an amended form and a 
licence may then be obtained? 

A. Yes/ 

Q. Is it fair to ask you whether von would personally object to a film 
which was refused a certificate by one Board again going up lor a certificate 
with some radical alterations in it to another Board? 

A. I think it should be submitted in its new guise to the Board that 
first banned it. If a film is shown to one Board and it is objected to and 
if it is completely revised, I think it should be shown to that same Board 
which first banned it, before it is taken somewhere else. 

Q. I think it is not competent for any other Board to refuse to inspect 
any film tendered for examination. But you suggest that power should be 
given for the second Board to refer the film to the first Board, instead of 
inspecting it ? 

A. That would add to the safeguards certainly. 

Letter doled Calcutta , the 2nd February 1928 , from Mrs. Stanley of the 
Calcutta Vigilance Association. 

T beg to forward the list of films objected to by the Calcutta Vigilance 
Association, mentioned in my evidence. 

Scarainouche. White Rose. 

Sea Hawk. Old Loves and New. 

Cohens & Kellys. Merry Widow. 

Kiki. 
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Oral Evidence of Mr. J. N. BANNERJEE, Assistant Inspector of 
Films, Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 13th Deoember 1927. 

Chairman: Mr. Hannerjee, you are the Assistant Inspector of Filins here!- 

A. Yes. 

Q. For how long have you been here? 

A . For the last three years. 

Q. l>o you belong to the police force? 

A. No. I am employed by the Board of Censors. 

Q. What are you duties? 

.1. (1) To censor Indian films. (2) To be pmsent from time to time 
jrith the Inspector at censoring in order to help him from an Indian point 
of view. (3) To visit the cinema theatres in the city and see that the 
performances comply in all particulars with the Act and rules, such aw exhi- 
bition of the trailer certificate, non-display of portions objected to, etc. (4) To 
pay surprise visits to all cinema theatres to see that only licensed opera- 
tors are employed to handle the machinery and also to inspect operating 
boxes, and licensed premises in general and report on contraventions of 
laws and regulations, if any. (5) To visit peripatetic cinema shows in and 
around Calcutta to see that the provisions of the Ad and rules are being 
complied with and report breaches of the same, ,'fi) To report any case 
that comes to notice of a cinema show being held in and around Calcutta 
without a licence, (7) to see that the rules relating to the storage of films 
are observed. (*) to render help in conducting cases in court, and (9) to 
examine candidates for being qualified as operators. 

Q. Do you visit, all the cinemas? 

A. Yes, I visit all the theatres both in the Indian quarter and in the 
European quarter. I. do it almost every day. 

Q. What sort of people generally go to the cinema in the European quarter. 

I mean Chowringh.ee side? 

A. Many Europeans and educated Indians, college students and pleaders 
and other educated classes. 

Q. Do many of the uneducated and illiterate classes go there? 

A. They generally go to cinemas where serials are shown. There is a 
theatre in Corporation Street, where they used 1o show serials. Now they 
don’t show these serials, but formerly n»o.*t of the uneducated and illiterate, 
classes used to visit this theatre — the Albion Theatre. Now they rhmv Indian 
films also, and only last week they showed a film called “ Incarnation *’ or 
‘ ‘ Punarjaiiina. 

Q. Do you mean to say that in the European quarters serial films are 
not shown? 

A. No. 

Q. What are the cinemas which you will class as in the European quarters? 

A. The Picture House. The Elphinstone Picture Palace, Mudaus Theatre 
and Palace of Variety and the Globe Theatre. 

Q. The Alfred theatre? 

A. It is now showing dramas. Ordinarily dramas arc staged there; they 
have taken out a licence from us because sometimes they show some cinema 
scenes as part of the play concerned. 

Q. The Central Theatre? 

A . They show serials. It is in the Indian quarter. 

Q. The Corinthian? 

A. It is a pure stage, it is not a cinema house at all. 

Q. The Crown Cinema? 

A. That is in the Indian quarter and they show Indian films. 
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(/. The Elph instone Picture Palace? 

A, They show only western films. 

Q. The Empress? 

A . They show Indian and western films. 

Q. The Imperial? 

A. Now -a -days they are showing only Indian films. 

Q. The Kidder]) ore Cinema? 

A. Generally they show old western films and also serials. 

Q. Mad an Theatre? 

.1. They show purely western films. 

Q. The Picture House? 

A. Purely western, 

Q> The Itipnu Theatre? 

.1. They sin ) w both Indian and western. 

Q. The Globe? 

A. Only western. 

Q. The Puma Theatre? 

A . Old films are shown there. 

Q. I understand there is going to he started another Picture House called 
the Aurora Picture House? 

A. 1 have no positive information on this point. 

Q. There is going to come into existence another called the Majestic? 

.1. They have not yet applied for the licence. I believe it will be ready 
by next week. It is near Dhurrumtoila, which is a business quarter, and it 
belongs to one Mr. Raval, who is the Manager of the KInema Arts Studio. 

Q. Now. how many Indian films have been produced in this province? 

A. I have got a list of the films produced here. (The list was handed 
in by the witness). Those marked with a cross in pencil are made in Bombay. 

Q. In how many years were these produced? 

A. That is not exactly known. Madans have produced 61, and they have 
also taken topical films. Sometimes the Globe and the Aurora Film Go., also 
take topical and other films. The Aurora have already produced about 14 
films. “ Krishna Sakha " was produced by them. The Taj Mahal Co. is 
now' abolished and the Indo- British is not working now. 

Q , How many studios are now working? 

4. Marians, Auroras and the Indian Kinema Arts and also the Lakshmi 
Vilas. The last concern ha* produced one film which has net yet been 
censored. 

Q . Are the Bombay films popular here? 

A. Those dealing with mythology are always popular. 

Q. Are any of the Bombay social dramas shown here? 

A. “ Spinning Wheel ” or *’ The Charka ’* was very popular here. No 
other social drama* have been shown here. 

0, Do you think they are equally popular like the Bengal films? 

A. Not to that extent, because the Bombay made films have no sub-title* 
;n Bengali: moreover there are differences in customs. 

Q Do you think this difference in customs matters very much here? 

A. Yes. Now -a -days there is a social film depicted from Bankim Chandra's 
play and it is very popular here. 

Q. Do you go to the studios yourself? 

\ Vis. 

Q. We heard of a studio yesterday from the Director of Industries that 
started some years ago. The Taj Mahal Film Company. 
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A . They closed down long ago. Mr. Laharry of the Globe was connected 
'with it 

<?. Do you think the people are going to take an interest in this industry 
in this province — the Bengalis? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are the difficulties? 

A. There are many difficulties. They are not getting proper heroines, nnd 
moreover they have not got the money. Whenever they have started com- 
panies, they have failed. 

Q. How many cases of failure are there? 

.4. Three or four cases of failure, c. f/., the Russa Theatre, managed purely 
bv Bengalis ami they lost a considerable amount. S.. noh->riv care* to go in 
for it. " ' 

Q . T know. But the Puma Theatre is now being run. 

A. But before that it was the Russa Theatre. 

Q. But what is wrong? They are only exhibiting films now? 

A. The thing is they have not got the films. They have to depend on 
Marians and other importers. 

Q. You mean they are independent of Marian? They don't get their 
pictures through him? So they find it. difficult to gel Indian pictures? 
Those who »re independent of Marian a find W difficult? There was another 
theatre which T thought was independent of Marians.— The Globe. They are 
doing well. They are taking films from England. 

.1. Puma find it difficult to get. not only Indian but western films. They 
have to depend on the Globe and Madans. It is only after they have been 
•shown in their own theatres that they part with them, if they please. 

Q. There are no other distributors here? What about, the Univerva' 1 

A. In Calcutta they stock only old films and one kind of film. 

Q. They have not got an agent here? 

A. They have 

Q. But only Universal productions they are getting here? 

.4. They don't get the productions in which Madans are interested. 

Q. They do get from Pathes? Has In* got an agent here? 

A. No, Sir. Pathe’s agents are Madans. 

Q. Well, you think that the theatre suffers from lack of funds? 

A . Yes. 

Q . Why should they not bo able to get it themselves? I won't trouble you 
a bunt that however. They will be able to tell us better. 

What do you think fc the influence of the cinema on the people? You 
arc frequently attending there. I>o you think it has a bad influence? 

A. f c.m r t think so. 

Q. Were films passed by the Bombay Board shown here? Do you flunk 
they have a bad influence at all? \ 

.1. J don’t think so, if they have been properly censored. 

Q. Either on the youth or any other claws whatever? 

„-l . T don’t, think so. 

Q Did vnn boar of any objection to films shown here l ron i anyone — from 
the public or the audience? 

A. Yes, whenever they don’t like anything they send objections to the 
Board s Secretary. 

Q. Have there been many objections? 

,1. Not nif-ny. 

Q. Do you hear any objections among the audience itself when you are 
there, such as u look at that dirty film they are showing ’*? 

A . Yes. 
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Q. Either by Europeans or Indians? 

A. No. Whenever we hear of any, action is taken. 

Q. I suppose it is part of your duty to report. Have you had any occa- 
sion to report such oases? 

A. Yes, and we cut them. 

Q f I- now. but that is before it has been shown. 

A. iSio Sir. 

Q. After it lias been shown on the screen have you found any objection? 
A. Yes, we have taken action. We have cut some films passed by the 
Bombay Board. 

Q. How many like that? 

A. From time to time. 

Q. Are they not censored here before exhibition? 

A . No. If the Bengal Board find an objectionable scene they cut it down. 
Q . I am asking you about films shown after censoring. 

A. I am referring to films to which objection is taken after being censored 
in Bombay. There is no objection after we have censored them. 

Q , Mow often do you think Bombay films were objected to here? 

A. Frequently. 

Q. How many cases do you know? 

A. I cannot tell you but I can give you the particulars, if you like. 

Q . One a year? 

A, Five or six. 

ilfr. Green: We understand from the Board 14— that is, 2 a year. 
Chairman : Probably that is not part of your duty. 

A. If T see anything objectionable, I bring it to notice. 

Q. But have you done so in any case? 

A. 1 cannot recollect at the moment. 

Q. You simply think they might have done so. Now let me see the 
films which are sent, here for censoring. The senior inspector and you both 
erf you see every film? 

A . The Senior Inspector sees all films. I see Indian ones along with 
him. 

Q. You see the Indian films? 

A. Yes, as well as anything where he thinks my assistance is needed, from* 
the Indian point of view'. 

Q. Does he take your assistance very often like that? 

A. At least I have been ordered to go. 

Q. Does he take your assistance very’ often? Supposing a hundred films 
are seen by him, in how many does he take your assistance? 

A. I have to sit along with him at least one day in the w r eek. 

Q. How often does he sit to view the films? 

A. He sits every day. Two hours at least. 

Q. On what matters does he consult you? 

A. Anything about Indian concerns. 

Q. Give me an instance. 

A. For instance, showring scenes showing a jogi or depicting any Muham- 
madans, or anything like that, anything degrading or offensive to Orientals,, 
in which he w ants to know what the Indian feeling will he on that matter. 

p. And the Indian pictures which you see, you say it is part of your 
duties to see them. Does the inspector also see Indian pictures? 

A . He does. 
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Q. Are there many occasions when the communal question coines in? — 
whether it will he pleasing to the Muhammadan, or pleasing to the Hindu? 
Are there many occasions when such questions arise? 

A . Not many. 

Q. Either in Indian or in western films? Of course they won’t arise in 
western films. You have given us fiO or 70 cases of Indian films. Have 
yon had any trouble such as whether it is not pleasing to the Muhammadans 
or others? 

A. We have taken action to prohibit the film about the Sikh procession. 

Q. That is more or less on the ground of political expediency. 

A. Yes. Otherwise there is nothing. 

Q. Except for these two things mentioned here there are no other occa- 
sions on which the communal question arose? 

.1. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. I suppose you are satisfied with the moral standard of the films shown 
here ? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. You don’t think there is anything objectionable? 

Mr. G ran : 1 gather from you that the Bombay films shown here have no 
Bengali sub-titles? 

A. No, Kir. 

Q. If these films had Bengali sub-titles do you think they would be more 
popu lar ? 

A. I do not think they would be more popular. 

Q. Do you think they would he as popular? 

A. They won’t be as popular as the Bengal films. 

(?. Don’t you think it might interest Europeans and the very intelligent 
Bengali audience to see the habits and dress of another part of India? 

A. I would not. like to ex]>ress an opinion. Moreover, they often see! so 
they are not very interested in it. 

Q. We saw a picture last night i4 Durgesh Nandini ” that was not a 
Bengali subject. Is that a popular film? 

A. Very popular. 

Mr. Neogy: That is a Bengali subject: the scene is laid in Burdwnn. 

Mr. Green: But you don't profess to say that the Emperor Akbar was 
a Bengali, do you? Or Man Singh? 

Mr. Neogy: As a matter of fact, the story relates to Bengal, the principal 
incident. 

Mr. Green: But the dress is not Bengali. Was Man Singh a Bengali? 

A. lie was a Rajput. There are Rajputs and Pathans. He came to fight 
a Pathan rebel in Bengal. 

Q. My point is that it was obviously a very popular film. It may have 
had some slight Bengli interest but the dress and the persons represented 
there and presumably the habits were not- Bengali. Nevertheless it was very 
popular. 

A . The thing is everybody knows who thoy were and what the thing is 
about. 

Q. We saw a film in Bombay representing Rajput history — a semi- 
historical play and the persons represented there were Rajputs. That was 
very popular in Bombay. If that came across to Calcutta and had Bengali 
titles, oo you think it would be very popular? 

A. Not so popular as films produced in Bengal. 

Q . It is a question of local patriotism? 

A. I think so. 

Colonel Crawford : Do you think the western picture would be better under- 
stood if it had Bengali captions? 



A. Yes. 

■Q. Do you think it would make it more popular? 

A. 1 think so. 

Q, They etui understand it without being able U# read the captions? 

A. Most ot the Bengalis' at least understand English. 

Mr. Green: That is, the class that go to the cinemas know what it is. 

Colonel Crawford: Now, ymi are quite convinced that in Bengal tliey would 
not want to see a film corning from Bombay? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Js “ Alladin ” shown here? 

A. Yea, that was shown here. 

Q. Was that popular? 

A At the time it was popular, as there was no other Indian film here. 

Q. T t is not so much a question of the dress as of the nature of the 
story ? 

A Yes . 

Mr. Xco/fii : You have read Raj as tan. Supposing some of the well-known 
heroic exploits that are described there were filmed in Bombay, don’t you 
think they would be popular in Bengal? Some ot the well-known stories 
which we have already read ot in our text hooks, don’t you think they would 
be popular? 

A . Some of them would be popular. 

Q. That would he popular here? 1 am speaking of subjects which have 
not been treated by anv Bengali author so far. 

A. Yes. They would like to see the scenery. 

Q . Is there going to be any prejudice simply because the film is not 
produced in Bengal? 

A. No, it depends upon the subject.. As for instance, “ Incarnation 
was not taken here, it was taken in the Central Provinces. That wan very 
popular here. Because they like the- scenery and other things. And the 
dress also — Rajputs and others they understand things. 

Q. Now, in the ease of “ Durgesh Nandini, ” isn’t it the case that the 
picture is based on one of the most popular novels, and any film produced 
on any book of the author of that work would he popular in Bengal? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have to see “ Durgesh Nandini ” in your capacity as inspector 
before the thing was certified? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And you were accompanied by the inspector aLso? 

A. Yes. ’ 

Q. Did you take any objection to anything there? 

A . Yea, we took objection. Scenes were ot out. which wounded Muham- 
madan feeling. 

Q, Was that your suggestion? 

A . Yes. The film was altered so as to suit both the Muhammadans and 
the Hindus, so as not to wound Muhammadan feeling. And before we 
passed it, it was shown to a Muhammadan gentleman, a Bengali and a 
European. 

Q . Tliey all approved of it? 

A. Because there might be some doubt. 

Q. Now, did you have anything to do with the film known as u Prafulla ” 
which is based upon the drama of that particular name? 

.4. It has been passed. 

Q. I know. Now when a drama which has been staged in Bengal is 
filmed, do you generally compare the two, that is to say the manner in which 
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the subject is treated on the stage and the manner in uhich the subject i» 
treated on the film? 

A. Yes. What I mean is if we have seen the play or have the book, 
we compare; otherwise not. 

Q . And provided the screen edition tallies with the stage edition you don't 
generally object? 

A. We do uot take much objection in regard to Jitferewes, if there are 
any. 

Q . I want your reasons. 

A. On the stage momentarily thev can show something. But here on 
the screen there is a permanent record. Moreover, in the theatre they show 
in one place hut this thing goes all over the country. So we have to be a 
little more careful and strict in the case of the film. 

Q. Have you got any definite instructions from the board in regard to 
this point? 

A . No, The Board however always appreciate any investigation in rhe 
matter of comparison between the stage play and the screen play. 

Q. So you think that as the audience is wider in the case of the film, 
it is not. enough that., they should faithfully reproduce a piay which is being 
staged in ('aicutta. You want to be a little more strict? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now what were you before you became inspector? 

A. I was in the office. , 

Q. In that very office? 

A. Yes, the board’s office. 

Q. In what capacity? 

A. As a clerk. 

Q. IIow long did you serve in that office? 

A. Since the board was organised. 

Q. And when this appointment was created you were taken on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, in your capacity as clerk, had you any great experience oi film 
censoring, or used you to go to them? 

A. Oh, yes, I used to go with an Inspector and had my training under 
him for two years. 

Q. Before that who used to go? 

A . The Inspector used to go. 

Sir IJaroort Jaffar: Is it true that even the whole film is not exhibited 
before the censor. 

A. That is not true. 

<2- Are you aure? 

A. Yes. 

(). We are told that after the film is shown, sonic 400 or 500 feet are 
tacked on to the film which has been shown to the censor, Js it true? 

A, We see from the beginning to the end. 

Q. You don’t leave it halfway? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. We are also told that after certification new parts are added or excised. 
Do such things happen? 

A. No. It is my duty to see whether they add anything or not. 

Q. Besides censoring what, is your duty? 

A. It is my duty to go round and inspect places. I have given a list of 
my duties. That is the reason why my post was created. 
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Q. You also say among the duties you have to perform you have to see 
films certified in the other provinces are fit for local exhibition. You see 
to this? 

A . V es. 

Q, It is your duty to do so? 

A. Yes. Also a member of the board goes there. 

Q. All the members go there? 

A. Ves. By rotation. 

Q. The President sometimes? 

A . Yes. 

Q. The Secretary — the Deputy Commissioner? All of them. The lady 
too? 

A. Yes. 


Written Statement of Mr. S. N. GUHA, Expert and Director, Bengal 
Educational Film Co., Calcutta, dated the 31st October 1927. 


]. \ <*s. 


Introductory. 

General. 


2. (fi) (1) 50 per cent, of the students, clerks and young merchants. 

(2) 50 per cent, of the illiterate classes in the mill area only. The 
increase of such attendance depends on the kind of pictures. This is true 
for all Bengal. 

( h) As to my experience of the whole of Bengal, it is difficult to give 
any correct idea of the composition, as it. varies according to the locality 
and the nature of picture. 

(<■) The percentage is insignificant. 


Part I. 

Film industry in India , 

8. Indian Mythological pictures and go<xl foreign dramas. 

A No. Reason being absence of good kind of picture. 

5. No. Because there is lack of financial support io encourage production, 
there are only a few. 

(a) No. 

( b ) Yes. 

(r) More profitable, pictures like J aider," “Krishna Kanta’s Will,” 
“ Krishna Char it,” etc. 

(>. (a) Yes, by all means. 

(b) Historical and Mythological. 

(1) Historical Novels and fiction. 

(2) Mythological. 

7. 1 have no knowledge. 

8. (a) Not at all. 

(b) Government financial help to bond- fide and legitimate producers and 
putting more restrictions to indent of all foreign made pictures. 

9. No, because releasing houses in London are trying to use India as 
sphere for monopoly. 

10. Yes, the trade is benefitted by that, but the public is not. 

11. No, the foreign producers should have their releasing houses in the 
capitals of India. 

12. Not much. 
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13. Raw films, etc., ami all materials and implements needed for producing 
pictures should be allowed duty free entry into India and to compensate for the 
loss of revenue thus incurred, duty on foreign cinema pictures entering India 
should be enhanced. 

14. Yes, to a great extent, though there is very little demand for the 
same at present. 

15. Yes, very much so, because natural scenes, light, subjects and themes 
are plentiful here. 

lb. Not quite so yet, but if the Government helps, such condition may be 
produced soon. I should suggest that the Government should allot a sum 
of R$. Five lacs every year for a period of ten years to help legitimate pro- 
ducers and producing concerns. 

17. Yes, under proper encouragement and guarantee by Government. 

18. Yes, for answer see No. 16. 

19. In India the cost is about one-fourth of that in America or England. 

20. (a) Yes, 1 think it is quite justifiable as it has the greatest educational 
value. 

(b) Yes, jute cess, tea cess, etc., duty on Indian Exporting products. 

21. Difficult to answer the question. 

b'iliUH of the liritish Commonwealth. 

22— 23. (a) Let not the Empire production slogan be used as an excuse* for 
preferential tariff. 

(M Dot each part of the Empire develop its own cinema production to the 
best of its ability, as India can ill a fiord to go into any reciprocity scheme 
until her own production lifts been brought lip to the same level as that 
of any other part of the Empire. 

(r) The Government, of India should encourage and help cinema production 
in India for a period of at least 15 years, allot nt least Rs. 5 lacs a year 
or helping the indigenous concerns on terms best calculated by the Hoard 
af Censors for a period of at least 10 years and then, if it is considered bene- 
ficial to the interest of the country, bv a special Commission appointed for 
the purpose, join any bond fide Empire production scheme. 

(d) Any step taken to join any Empire production scheme before fulfilling 
the clauses mentioned above will be suicidal to the country. 

Part II. 

Social Aspects and Control. 

24. (a) No. 

(b) No. 

(c) Any picture keeping true to the facts or truth is harmless, as knowledge 
c &n never be harmful to anyone at any time. 

(d) (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

(r) No. 

(f) Question does not arise. 

25. No, because knowledge of the customs and habits of a nation is necessary 
for proper understanding. 

26. (a) Yes. 

(7>) No occasion hsus arisen yet. 

27. (a) No. The uneducated in Tndia are not un-intelligent, I have had no 
occasion yet to suspect any misunderstanding. 

(6) Yes, “ Soul Adrift ,f and a few missionary pictures produced by British 
•ompanies in India. 

28 No knowledge is harmful. 
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29. I don’t see any need for such a step. 

80. No. 

31. No. Public opinion is the best censor, as no exhibitor will exhibit a 
film if it does not pay. 

82. No. Because it is too much under Police control. 

88. (a) Yes. 

<&) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

8*1. (a) (1) Yes, lor uniformity of censorship throughout India. 

(2) Yes, if there be no branch oflh'.es in the different- Provincial Capitals. 

(8) At no time should the composition of such board have less than two- 
third of its members Indian and the hoard should ut no time be under in flu. 
enee of British Parliament or Whitehall. 

|4) Delhi. 

(b) Yes. 

(r) A Central Board should he the real legislative and directing body, while 
the provincial boards should be subordinate to the central boa'd and working 
under its direction ; such conditions are possible only if the secretaries of the 
provincial boards be in the employ of the central board and not controlled 
by the local Government. 

(</) The Centra! Board must finance the local board as the central board is. 
the final recipient of all money coming from censor. 

85. (a) No. 

(h) Yea. 

3(5. (n) No, a well educated man with foreign and Indian experience, 
good social status and at the same time authors and artists if possible. 

(fi) No. 

87. (a) Yes 

(b) No. 

38. Yes, the picture f ‘ The Life of Lord Buddha ” was objected to ix* 
Burma. 

89. No. 

40. Advertisements should never be allowed to exaggerate. 

41. Not much. 

42. Yes, asking for their report of grievances at an interval of reasonable 
period . 

43. (a) Yes, specially on the export. 

(b) Because anti-Indian pictures are made in India and exported out by 
interested parties, religious and political, for propaganda purposes. 

(c) Foreigners should be prohibited from making any pictures in India 
without the permission of the board. 

44. To a great extent. 

45. (a) No. 

(h) Yes, but not by public. 


•Oral Evidence of Mr. S. N. GUHA, B.Sc. (U. S. A.), Expert and 
Director, Bengal Educational Film Company, Ltd., on Wednes- 
day. the 14th December 1927* 

Chairman: You are now the Principal of the Agricultural School at 
Qbinsurah ? 

A, Yes. 



Q . Is it run by the Government? 

A. No, it is not ; it is partly financed by a donation of the Government but 
run by the Committee. 

Q. How long has the school been going on? 

A. It was started hy the Government ; it was under Government for about 
2 years; after that it was u n occupied for a year and a half, then the Com- 
mittee took it up. 

Q. Now you are in charge of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you are a B.Sc. of the United States? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You spent 10 years in cinema producing in Los Angeles? 

A. Quite right. 

Q. You were employed in the 

A. Metro Film Corporation. 

Q. Of which Mr. Mooser is the representative? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you employed there for 10 years? 

.1. No, not in one studio. I have worked for all the companies there, but 
for the major part of the time with the Metro. 

Q. You were a paid producer for them? 

A. Yes, sometimes actor, sometimes scenario writer, sometimes producer. 
Q . You have acted, you have produced and you have also been a director, 
?so you have experience in all these three lines? 

A. I hope so. 

Q. You mean to say those people producing in the United States engaged 
your services on a monthly pay? 

A. The pay there is mostly on a weekly basis but they contract for so many 
months. 

Q. When did you return to India? 

A. In 1022, March S)th. 

Q, And since then you have been trying to float a company for the Bengal 
Educational Film Company. 

A. Not quite so. I was in the Publicity Department of the Government 
of Bengal producing pictures for them. 

Q. In what Department? Publicity work in connection with health? 

A. Everything. There was a department called the Publicity Department 
t that time. 

At r. Green: Does it no longer exist? 

A. No longer. 

Chairman: And you produced pictures for the Bengal Government P 
A. Yes. 

Q . Where did you produce them? 

A. In Calcutta. 

<? . Did you write the plot yourself? What was your function? 

A. I wrote the plot, selected the actors and actresses, selected the subject, 
vut it, framed it, and projected it. f 

Q. Are you also a camera man? 

A. I am a camera man also. 

Q . So you seem to know every bit of the trade? 

A. I si>ent 10 years in it. 

•Sir Maroon Jaffer: Master or all r 
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A. T don’t say master of all. 

Chairman ; Your experience is very valuable to us. You say the cost of 
production in this country is comparatively small compared with the cost of 
production in America or in England. 

A . Much smaller. 

And that foreign pictures are cheaper for the exhibitor than Indian 
pictures. 

A. J cannot say it is cheaper, there are not enough pictures. 

Q. No, but as a matter of fact are not foreign pictures cheaper to the 
exhibitor than Indian pictures? 

A. The reason being 

Q. Never mind the reason. Is it not a fact? 

A. Tt is a fact. 

Q. Can you tell us approximately how much cheaper they are? 

A. It depends very much on the quality of the picture. 

Q. J mean having regard to the general quality of pictures shown here. 

I do not mean first class pictures. Take the average Indian picture shown 
here and the average Western pictures shown here in this country. You go 
yourself to the cinema frequently? 

A. Quite often P 

Q. And you have got a free pass as an expert in the line? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. So you go to the theatre almost — how often? 

A. As often as I can make the time. 

Q. So 7 may take it you go very often. 

A . Quite so. 

Q , And you are in touch with the exhibitors? 

A. Yes, 1 am. I think it is one-third cheaper. 

Q. Foreign pictures on an average are 33 per cent, cheaper than Indian 
pictures, although the cost of producing an Indian picture according to you 
is less. 

A. Yes, less. 

Q. Now I notice here in your prospectus of the Bengal Educational Film 
Company that you calculate to produce an educational picture of 7,000 feet 
nt a cost of not more than Its. 8,000, that is, you think the average cost is 
Re. 1 per foot. Does that include overhead charges? 

A. It includes every thing. 

Mr. Green: It is for the finished picture? 

A. Yes, for the first copy of the positive. 

Mr. Green: Other copies will he much cheaper? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman: I mean if you produce a picture — for instance, supposing you 
had the necessary funds to produce pictures here, you will lie abie to produce 
them on an average at about Re. 1 per foot? 

A . Yes, educational pictures. 

Q. What about amusement pictures? 

A, They will cost from Its. 2 to Rs. 4 a foot. 

Mr. Green: What is the reason? 

Sir Maroon J offer: W T hy so much more? 

A. The things that are needed for educational pictures are available 
everywhere; you don’t have to make anything; whereas for amusement pic 
tures you have to make your sets. 

Q. Aad you want more expensive actors? 
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4. Yes. 

Chairman ; I>o you think it will cost as much as Its. 2 to Bs. 4 a foot? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q . But we heard in Bombay of some social drama pictures and mytho- 
logical pictures which cost Bs. 15,000 on an average for anything up to 
10,000 feet. 

A. I think it was about a film nearly 7,000 feet long that they were 
talking. 

Q. Well, 7,000 to 8,000 feet. 

A. That makes it Rs. 2. 

Q. But you said Bs. 2 to Rs. 4. 

A. Bs. 2 is the minimum ; and that will make a fourth rate picture. 

Q. In technique or in what way ? 

A. In everything, in acting, production, and so on. 

Q. So if you want a really first class picture you will have to spend about 
Rs. 4 a foot. Even if you have an initial expenditure on a well equipped 
studio? Supposing you spend about 5 lakhs of rupees in equipping a studio 
and you produce pictures there, do you think it will cost you about Bs. 4 a 
foot for good pictures to be produced? 

A. The cost w r ill be the same, only the efficiency will be greater. 

Q . But if educational films or agricultural films or public health films were 
to be produced they could be produced at Be. 1 a foot? 

A . About that. 

Q. We have beard it stated that some agricultural films, excluding over- 
head charges, were only 2 to 3 annas a loot. 

A. Even the raw negative and positive cost double that; it is not possible. 

Mr. Green: I understand the raw negative costs about ljf annus per foot? 

.4. More than that. 

Q. 1 believe you can get it down to Bs. 38 per reel. Kodaks, Agfa (the 
German firin') are down to Us. 44 per negative and Bs. 25 per positive. 

A. But the durability of Agfa is only 0 months. 

Q. Are not they as good as Kodaks? 

4. No. Kodaks last 3 years without even looking at, 

Q. Kodak prices are the same, I understand? 

4. No, they are much higher. 

Chairman : Now supposing Government or somebody else were to establish 
a studio for producing educational and public utility films, what will be the 
initial expense and what will be the recurring cost? You understand what 
we have in mind? Supposing for propaganda purposes the Government 
establishes a studio, or somebody else establishes a studio, what do you think 
will bo the initial cost and the recurring cost? 

4. The initial cost will be about Bs. 30,000. 

Q. You can have a good studio for that? 

A. Good enough for educational films. 

Q. Public health, agricultural methods and implements, industry and 
purely educational films? 

A. Yes, purely educational films. 

Mr. Green: Excluding the cost of the land? 

4. Not including the cost of the land which will be taken on lease. 1 
counted on this basis. Everywhere there are places, bagans and buildings 
and lands which you can take on as many years’ lease as you like. 

Chairman : You think an initial outlay of Rs. 50,000 w r ould be ample? 

4. Yes, ii you take the land along with it. 

Sir Haroon J after: Including artificial lighting? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And then what will ue the running cost P Of course, each department 
will have its own experts to write the plot, so what you want is a good 
director to follow the instructions given. You won't need actors. 

A. Not very much. 

Q. Developing, printing and all that will have to he carried out. 

A. Its. 1,500 to Tts. 2,000 a month. 

Q. With an expert in charge P 

A. Yes, with an export in charge. 

Q. What was your estimate here for your company ? 

A. It was floated for 5 lakhs. 

Q. What was the necessity for 5 lakhs ? 

A. Because though it is an educational film company in name, it means 
producing commercial pictures also. 

Q. It was not purely for educational pictures; you wanted to produce 
amusement, pictures also? 

A. Yes. 

( t > . For that you wanted the extra money? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Now supposing any authority were to import experts; you want 
experts here from outside; 1 don't mean forever but 1 mean on a short term 
contract ; experts for photography ami what else? 

A. Photography mostly. 

Q. A camera, man ? 

A. A camera man. 

Q. And in what other direction? 

A. As I see the direction done in India, I would suggest that foreign 
experts are very necessary for that purpose. 

V* Photography, direction; in what other direction will an expert from 
outside be necessary P 

A. Well, if it is to he a first class affair there should be someone in the 
developing department also? 

('olonrt Crawfoni: In the laboratory? 

A. Yes, in the laboratory, someone who knows the colouring of the film® 
also. 

Chairman : So you need to have 3 experts at least who are either foreigner® 
or have had the requisite foreign training. 

A. Requisite foreign training is the very best thing. 

Q. And one who understands Indian conditions. And it you cannot get 
him you can certainly get assistance afterwards. 

.4. Quite so. 

Q. Now supposing such a man were in charge of a studio like that,— 
supposing Government established a studio and had three experts on their 
staff for producing educational films; supposing you are a producer in the 
market and you avail yourself of their services during their spare time on 
nominal terms or commercial terras, do you think that would be useful to the 
industry ? 

A. It is a very difficult question to answer because both parties may bo 
busy at the same time. 

Q. You mean to find time, that is your difficulty? But it will be of use to 
the industry if the expert’s time can be spared. 

A. Yes, if it can be spared, 

Q . As an expert adviser? 

A . Quite so. 
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Q. Another question which T wish to ask you is this. Supposing Govern- 
ment went to the expense of setting up a good studio with fill modern equip- 
ments, and supposing the time of the studio was not fully occupied in purely 
educational work, could the facilities in that studio he availed of by the 
producers of the ordinary film? 

,4. I doubt it. 

Q. You mean they won’t have the necessary scenery and ail that? 

A . Not only that, but the commercial producer will he pretty afraid of a 
Gownunent concern. 

Q. On account of the natural fear or distrust of the Government? 

A. Call it in any way. 

Q. Supposing you had a man who thinks he can trust Government? 
Some of us do 

A. Commercial pictures? 

Q, I mean commercial pictures to he produced hy any man who wants to 
produce entertainment pictures. Could he not avail himself of the advan- 
tages of a studio like that ? 

A. Provided everything is there. 

Q . But for the distrust? We know we have our own distrust of the Gov- 
ernment. I am not talking on political grounds hut as a practical proposi- 
tion. 

A. He may do so, but for the present conditions 

Q. You mean unless they arc in the good hooks of Government. You 
mean his pictures will he taboo, he will become a suspect ? 

A. Yes, he will be taken to he a propaganda agent of Government. 

Q . You think he would have to be under the sway of the Government 
influence? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. 0 r<en: If India were completely under an Indian Government would 
the same objection hold? 

A. That is different. 

V hainnan ; Your objection is more because of the political bias and tone 
which may he introduced into the pictures. You may not he as free an agent? 
Is that your objection ? 

A . Y es . 

Q. If you wish to use that studio you will put it on terms and conditions? 

A. Not exactly that. If any commercial man will take advantage of a 
Government studio like that, the public will have in their mind that it may 
be a subtle form of Government propaganda. 

Mr. Green: How will the public know that it has been produced in the 
Government studio ? 

A. The man will have to admit that. 

Q. He will say, such and such a production, the producer so and so. You 
do not say where the studio is? 

A . The nationalist papers will not be quite silent in the matter. 

Chairman : Yes, 1 know they distrust people for all and sundry reasons. 
Barring that, you think it would bo useful to the industry? 

A. A model studio ought to l>e. 

Q. Have you been in Germany? 

A. Not very long, only a very short time, and T cannot say much about it. 

Q. Do you know what they do for producing these educational films in 
other countries? Do you know whether any Government does anything in 
that direction ? 

A. America is doing something. Japan is doing something on these lines. 

Q. Have you been to Japan? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. We hear that only in the last five years Japan is moving forwards in 
the film industry. When were you in Japan? 

.1. Once in 15)06 and another time in 1921. 

Q. At that time they were importing more than 90 per cent, of their films. 

A. Quite so. Their condition was as it is in India now. 

Q. For the last five years they have put forth some effort.. Of course, you 
are not familiar with the conditions there and I won’t trouble you with that. 
Can you tell us from your knowledge whether the American Government does 
not do anything for educational films? 

A. Yes, every State does something. 

Q. Every State has got its studio? 

A. No. They give the private agencies contracts for making so many 
pictures. 

Q. They get them made? 

A. Yes! 

On the usual terms on which you and I can get films produced? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is not what I have in mind. Has any Government subsidy or 
Government aid been given in America for producing educational films? 

A. No. 

Q. Commercial people produce it to order? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. firren: Have you any idea of what commercial companies charge for 
it ? 

A. The least is 5 dollars a foot. 

Q. For educational films the least cost is five dollars a foot? 

A. Yes. 

Chair mini : Working into rupees how much does it come to? 

A . L'l a foot. 

Mi. Girt n : Rs. 13 or 14? 

A* Yes. 

Chairman : What about commercial films? 

.4. The least is eight dollars a foot. 

Q. You mean amusement pictures? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. So that the difference in cost of production between the two countries 
is enormous* ? 

.4. Absolutely no question about, that. They pay one million dollars a 
year for their actors. 

Q. If you had the necessary equipment and necessary training here you 
could produce pictures of first class value for nearly one-tenth or one-fifth of 
the cost at least? 

A. About one-fourth of the cost. 

Qn And what about pictures produced in England? 

A. ft is a bit less than it costs in America. Very nearly 25 j>er cent. less. 

Q . But 1 have been told that British pictures are more costly than 
American pictures in this country. 

.4. There is no supply and demand, 

Q. The British have not got the necessary outlet for their productions? 

A, It is dependent on the patriotism of the English people. 
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Q. That is why the British pictures are not able to sell at a cheaper price 
because they have not got a large number of theatres winch America has tor 
its own productions? 

.4. No. It is a matter of efficiency. 

Mr. (ireen : It. comes to this then, that production is by no means the only 
factor ? 

4. Not quite so. Tt is the inefficiency of handling the thing also. 

Q. Distribution? 

4. Efficiency of production also. 

Chairman : You told us that- English pictures cost 25 per cent. less. Does 
that mean that they art" more efficient? 

4. Their production also is much lower in grade. 

Q. Thai ought to make it cheaper? If the cost of production is less and 
the quality is inferior, the cost of distribution must he less. It is more 
costly to buy a British picture here than an American picture. Wluit is the 
reason for that? 

4. The reason is that America gets hack the cost of its production from 
its own country. Whatever they get from outside is profit. 

Q. England is not able to do it. and so she has to put on a high price to 
make the industry pay? 

4. I think there is something in that. 

Sir Uaroo-n J offer : After a successful run in the home market they come 
here ? 

4. They simultaneously make different, copies. 

C olonel Crawford: The same will apply even more to our Indian industry 
where the film has a smaller market ? 

4. No. The Indian market is very hig. 

Chairman: The Indian cinemas arc very few in number. We have 350 
cinemas of which 200 can he put down as interior sort 

Mr. tirwn : Not all of them working. 

( 'hairmun : And speaking generally, only 150 may l>e said to he really good 
cinemas in the country. So that if wo produce good pictures here and the 
market is very "poor — if you really produce pictures which could he sold 
abroad, you will have to charge much more although the cost of production 
may he less. You won’t he able to cover your expenses in your own country? 

4. Jt is not so. 

Q. Because the cost of production here is much less? 

4. Yes. And though the number of houses here is limited, still the 
picture in each house gets such a crowd that within a few- weeks you will 
get your expenses out. 

Q. You mean to say that the cinema houses here in Calcutta or Bombay 
are more crowded than the cinema houses in London? 

4. If it is a good picture it is far more crowded. 

Mr. (h 'em: Ft is begging the question, if it is a good picture. 

4. I say if there is a good picture, the crowd will he far more than in 
any English or American theatre liecause there the police or the Government 
people will not allow over-crowding as they do here. 

Colonel Cran ford : Some of the houses can hold as many as 4,(HX) people. 

4. But for the unit of footage of flooring you will find the Indian theatres 
to be much more crowded. 

Q. Will any Indian theatre accommodate 4,000 people? 

Chairman: Here, of course, people are cramped in just as deck passen- 
gers? 

A. Yes. And there is another thing. Here there are travelling theatres 
which do not exist in any other country. 
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Q. Are they much in use? 

A. In Calcutta you will find a dozen of these, and each company will hare 
5 or 6 companies running round all over the country. 

Q. Can you give me the names of those companies? 

A. The London Bioscope Co., the Boyal Bioscope Co., etc. 

Q. There are about a dozen companies here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We will be obliged if von can give us particulars about them. 

A. I cannot give them offhand because I have to see the records to find 
out their address. 

Q. Whatever you can find out kindly let us have it. You think there is 
a great demand for Indian pictures? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Both educational and amusement? 

A. Unless the Government takes on the educational films there is no use. 
No producer will care to make them. 

Mr. Green: I understood you did not want Government aid? 

A. Education is the Government’s affair. 

Q. You do not mind Government assistance lor public utility films? 

A. No. 

Chairman : It is the primary duty of Government to produce those public 
utility films? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And being their duty, they ought to produce or aid in producing them. 
That will mil he viewed with suspicion, and even if there is suspicion it 
should be the duty of Government to go ahead with it. Is that your point 
ol view ? 

A. Yes. 

(,). You think there is a great demand for Indian amusement films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Based on mythology, religion and history? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They draw large crowds? 

A. Very. 

Sir Ilarnon Ja fieri More than the producers can produce? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Chairman ■: You mean the supply is not sufficient? 

A. Not at all. 

Q, Rather, all the cinemas do not exhibit Indian films. Supposing all the 
cinemas now running in the country were to exhibit a certain proportion of 
Indian films, don’t you think it would induce a larger supply? 

A. It is not enough for first class pictures. Second class pictures are now 
made. 

if. Even the 3rd class and 4th class pictures draw huge Indian crowds? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Supposing every cinema is compelled to show' a certain proportion of 
Indian films, don’t you think the supply will be encouraged? 

A. Supply is sufficiently encouraged, because 3rd and 4th class pictures 
are being used by these travelling companies for the villagers. But the city 
population will want at least first and second class pictures. 

Q. Do you consider the population of Bhowanipore city population or not? 

A . It is city population. 

Q. Do you consider they are sufficiently advanced as Indians generally 
are, not probably as advanced as Europeans in their own country? 
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A. Yes. 

Q . Do you consider the locality where the Crown Cinema is quite an 
advanced place P 

.4. Yes. 

(>. We saw third cla>s pictures there and they were crowded like any- 
thing. Therefore. T say, there is a great demand for Indian pictures although 
they may he did class and 4th class pictures. What do you think of tho 
film, ‘‘ Sankaraeharya 

.4. It is a very poor production. 

(?. It. has attracted a large audience. 

.4. It. has a religious bias. 

O. Therefore Indian production* oi whatever sort attract huge Indian 
crowds ? 

4. Yes. It is never a failure if it is Indian. 

( t J. Do you think the crowds will be -o large if all the cinemas show such 
piet ure* ? 

.4. If they will show, perhaps the efficiency also will increase. 

O. So that you think that something like the quota system which they are 
now introducing in England may he introduced in this country ? 

.4. Any kind of obligatory affair i> detrimental to business efficiency. 

Q. You do not. believe that whai England has done for her own industry 
in England is good for India ? 

.4. No. Any kind of obligatory tiling — Indians will not. stand any kind 
of obligatory affair. 

Q. .Tf Indians value Indian pictures they won’t object to it? 

.4. No. 11 it is commercially a benefit to the producer he will do it him- 
self. Why do you want to compel him to do it? 

Q. Theatres would not show. They fear that they will he driving away 
the westerner or the westernised Indians? 

.4, Tf they can make enough money from Indian audiences what do they 
care for those people? 

Q. Do the fashionable theatres show Indian pictures here? 

A. As yet they cannot.. The fashionable theatres in India are being 
controlled by Anglicised people who do not understand Indian psychology. 

Q. Do you know about Madras, Horn hay. — all the big towns 

.4. T cannot say about those towns so much as I can say about Calcutta, 
because it is a monopoly. 

Q . What do you call a monopoly? 

A . Most of the best theatres are controlled by one concern and they have 
more Anglicised sympathy than Indian sympathy. 

Q. You mean to say as a matter of business or personal predilection? 

A. It is business and personal both. 

Q, How is it personal? 

A. Because they began business very low and they grew only by their 
favour. 

Q. If. as you say, they can depend upon the Indian audience*- -you yourself 
told us just a minute ago that if they can depend on Indian audiences — why 
should they care for the small westernised audience? 

A, They are gradually opening up more and more theatres. Before that 
Indian pictures would not have any hooking there. 

Q. Even the monopolist about whom you mention is opening his eyes to 
the utility of Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the reason why you say you need have no compulsion? 
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A. That is it exactly. Let the audiences and the business men decide for 
themselves. 

Q. You do not think the Indian industry requires such an encouragement 
as to compel people to exhibit a certain length of Indian films? 

A. No compulsion is necessary. It will not he helpful further. 

Q. Do you think England has done wrong? 

.1. That is their country. They can do anything they like. 

Q- This is also our country. Supposing we can do something, why should 
we riot do that? 

A. I do not agree on that point. 

Q. Ts it on principle 

-4. It is not a fact that we can do anything we like in our country. 

Q. Supposing we can? 

A. At present 

(,>. 1 am putting it to you — the question now before you is, will you advise 
us to recommend to Government that the compulsory quota system which 
has been adopted in England may he adopted in this country for the purpose 
of encouraging the Indian film industry? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not? 

A. No business can stand really 

Q . Is it on principle then? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then why did you introduce, this is not our Government and all that? 
Your argument seems to he confused. I thought you based your argument 
on the question it is not our Government. Supposing it was our Government, 
would you advise it? 

A. That is a different matter. 1 cannot say that now. 

Q. I want you to divorce politics as far as possible from the business aspect 
of the question. 

A. But. both are allied. 

Q. In a way they are, but we have to make our recommendations and we 
want your help. Please divorce politics from this business. It is a small 
business and if it thrives, all right. I think 1 have done with production so 
far. Are you familiar with the distribution side and exhibition side? 

A. To a certain extent. 

Q. You talked of monopoly. 1 suppose you mean by that that a man 
with finance* and business capacity is controlling more theatres in the natural 
course of things, just as you can as well sav that a big commercial place has 
got a monopoly in certain things. It is only in that class? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is nothing to prevent other people showing the same enterprise 
and energy as the people now in charge, except that they will have to face 
competition from a big rival, just as new steamship companies have to face 
Lord Incheape ? 

A. Exactly the same wav in every detail and particular. 

(Jf. What do you, as a business man, suggest should be the remedy for that 
except enterprise and energy? 

A. Yes, enterprise and energy. 

Q . l)o you think Government should interfere in a matter like that? It 
is the natural evolution of trade, is it not so in every trade? 

A. 1 should think so. 

Q. Therefore what is the good of giving it a had name unless you want 
so me action taken P 

A . We will pass it as such. 



Do you think exhibitors suffer from want of supply of pictures P 

.4. The travelling cinema companies deal with third and fourth class 
pictures.* They do not. But the bigger companies do. 

Q. They are able to get their pictures P 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it will be a paying proposition for travelling companies 
to exhibit better pictures than they do? 

.4. It will not he. 

Q . They are not faced with any real difficulty as regards the supply of 
what they want? 

A. Not quite so. 

Q. So you think the arrangement at present existing as regards the supply 
of pictures must be deemed to be satisfactory ? 

,4. The poor exhibitors have their objections to that. They want easier 
tariff. 

Q. Do you advocate it ? 

.4. Not at all. ] want to raise it by 100 per cent. 

<?. What is your object? 

A . To encourage the growth of Indian manufactures. 

(j. You believe in that sort of indirect compulsion, but not in direct 
compulsion? 

4. Every nation has its right to develop its own industries by protection. 

{). You believe in increasing the tariff on foreign films? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And also reducing the tariff on raw films and materials needed for the 
production of films? 

.4. They should lie absolutely free. 

Q. Do you think it is essential for the development of the industry in this 
country ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me how long after a film is released in America it is 
brought to this country, on an average? 

.4. Sometimes one month and sometimes one year. If it is a very good 
picture they take care to bring it out earlier. If a picture is made and 
finished in October, that picture w ill come to Calcutta nearly in the first part 
of December. But if it is made in January it might take till November follow- 
ing- 

Q. You mean the cold weather here attracts large crowds? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is in that way they manipulate their orders? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know what is meant by block booking and blind hooking? 

A. I have some idea. 

Q. Does such a astern prevail with reference to Indian exhibitors of 
Indian pictures? 

A. No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. That is to say, is the exhibitor free to buy wdint he wants? 

A. Some of them who have taken contracts for, say, three years, will 
«how such and such company’s productions. That company may be making a 
thousand pictures but the Indian exhibitor requires only 200. So he has a 
right to choose the 200 out of that 1,000. 

Q . What is the average quantity of films imported into this country from 
abroad ? 

.4. You have got statistics. 

IT 
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Q. 1 don’t mean copies, but is there any way of getting exactly the- 
number of films imported into this country? 

A. 1 do not know if anything has been done systematically to ascertain, 
this. 

Q, You said that America produces a much larger quantity of films and 
the supply to India is very limited? But we have heard complaints that there 
is block booking in this country also? 

/I. T have no knowledge of it, and J doubt whether there is really any 
auch thing here. 

Q. I)o you think that the trade does not suffer from any defect due to. 
block booking? 

A. I don't think so. Nor is there any blind booking in the real sense. 

Q. There is blind hooking in Britain? 

A. In other countries where there are numerous theatres it may be possible,, 
but not in a country like ours. 

(J. As regards Indian films, does any party enter into a contract with the 
producers ? 

.4. As yet Indian production is very limited, and so it is not necessary 
for them to enter into any such arrangement. 

Mr. Orre-n : Do you know anything about the Bombay producers? 

.4. 1 know what they are doing. 

Q. Do you know about their system of distribution ? 

A. Yes, to some extent. 

i 'hainnan : I believe the producers are financ ed l>v the exhibitors, i.e the 
exhibitors undertake to take all the productions, but not in the sense of 
blindly taking what they do not want. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does the person who imports the films charge very exorbitant prices 
to the exhibitor? 

A. In fact the biggest exhibitor here is also the biggest importer. There* 
arc a few agencies which import foreign films, hut they deal with only second 
class and third class pictures and their prices are not very high. 

Q. Is there anything from which the trade suffers and for which the* public 
should step in and help them out of it? 

.4. Lin k of capital. 

Q, Are you thinking of production or of exhibition? 

A. One will facilitate the other, letter production and more production* 
will also help the exhibitor. 

Q. So that you think that if the exhibitor suffers at all from any dis- 
advantage, it is from the want of Indian films, and that he does not labour 
under any difficulty so far ns foreign films are concerned ? 

A. T think so. 

Q. As you are a frequenter of cinemas, 1 should like to ask you one or two 
questions about the social aspects. T suppose you know the nature of the 
peqple who attend the various cinemas. T suppose you are quite familiar’ 
with Calcutta ? 

A. Yes, I am. 

Q. Do you think there is any evil effect produced by the cinema in the^ 
province? 

A. 1 don't think «o. 

Q . Talking as a parent or as an elder brother, putting aside all bias, but 
apeakiog as an Indian citizen looking to the welfare of the Indian people, do* 
you think that any injury is being done or there is a danger resulting from- 

the cinema P 
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.4. 1 don’t think either. 

<i>. There is a conflict of opinion on that point, and it may be lierutiHe you 
have seen European life so much that your judgment in that matter may he 
over confident in the strength of the jieople. 

.4. That is not so. 1 may say that Calcutta theatre-goers perhaps wv 
much worse things of European countries here in the city itself without 
visiting foreign countries. What l mean is tin? had part of European life is 
exhibited on the stage already everywhere, and so the pictures on the screen 
cannot make matters worse. 

Q. That leads me to the next question, and that shows that you have some 
’bias. Do yon mean that theatres also should be stopped ? 

.4. I am against the theatres, 1 don’t think they do any good. 

Q. Then your argument comes to this, that because the public bluntly 
tolerate certain nude scenes on the stage and don’t complain about them, 
what right have they to complain of what is shown on the screen? Is that 
so? 

A. .1 don’t think either is harmful. 

Q. Then why did you introduce the analogy in your answer to my ques- 
tion, how had it any l*earingr 

A. My question was not about theatres at all. 

Q. You said that people who go to the Calcutta theatres see much worse 
things exhibited of European life on the scene? 

.4. I am sorry. You put me a question and said that, perhaps, 1 may be 
tjiassed because 1 have lived for such a long time in foreign countries, and 
1 said that the present cinema-goers of Calcutta see very much worse things 
here than what they can see in London itself. So that they stand in exactly 
the same position as a man who has been to England. They seo the actual 
life in the streets and in the theatres, so that they are not likely to mis- 
understand or misapprecinte western life by seeing the western films. 

Q. Your point of view then is that people here are not likely to mis- 
understand the western life, and they will understand that it is the normal 
life of the people in the west? 

,4. 1 don’t think so, for even in Bengali stages we have seen many times 
that either the son-in-law or the mother-in-law is Ideating the other, hut that 
does not mean that we should imitate them. 

Q. And the audience who go to the Bengali theatres may be safely com- 
pared to the so-called illiterate audiences who go to the western shows, and 
just as they would not misunderstand what they see on the stage, similarly 
they will not misunderstand what they w ill see on the screen. 

.4. Exactly. 

(J. So that any complaint that western life is being misrepresented in 
this country is entirely without foundation? 

A. T never heard such a complaint from the people of this country. 

Q. But it is the people who are misrepresented w’ho complain about it? It 
is they who complain? 

.4. That is a matter of controversy, and I would prefer to leave it alone. 

Q. At any rate, you will bow to their opinion, won’t you? when they say 
that they are being misrepresented? 

A. Do you mean to say that because we are showing our films against 
Miss Mayo’s book they have a right to complain that they are being mis- 
represented. If the conditions were the same and the statements had been 
similar in nature, they would, of course, have had every right to complain. 

Q . Then you don’t misrepresent them? 

A. No. 

Q. They misrepresent themselves, if at all? 

A. I don’t understand the meaning of your question. 

X 2 
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Q. It is not the Indians who misrepresent the westerner in this country? 

A. To that extent they are indifferent. It is the look out of the people 
irlio say that they are being misrepresented to put matters right. 

Q . But if it has at the same time a baneful influence upon our Indian 
people, then is it not our duty to set matters right? 

A. It matters little to the people, speaking as a member of the public; ifc 
has no had effect. 

Q. Do you see any objectionable posters? 

.4. I have not seen any myself, hut T have heard so far only of one case. 

Q. I suppose you see posters and handbills outside the theatres, don't you?’ 

A . Thc\v are absolutely harmless things. 

Q. Supposing you show a picture with a man kissing a woman and the- 
poster says “ do likewise ”, is it objectionable or not? 

A. I have not seen any picture like that in Calcutta. Such a poster may 
have been exhibited in some other part of the country, but none has been 
exhibited here in Calcutta so far. 

Q. T suppose these posters are made attractive to attract customers, is it 
not ? 

A. Not in Bengal. That may be the ease elsewhere. 

Q. You don’t think that the posters also should Ik? censored? What is the 
harm in censoring them? 

A. There is no better censor than the public themselves. 

Q . You mean posters showing deep kissing, hugging and so on m*ed not 
be censored, because crowds will be gazing at them on the streets? 

A. Does anylnwly think that the public have no moral sense of their own? 

Q. Why do they look at them ? Do you think it is conducive to good 
taste that people should be gating at such pictures? 

A. But is it a fact that people will he gazing at such pictures? I don’t 
think that the people of this country will ever care to look at such posters. 

Q . Don’t crowds gather round theatres? 

A. Not to look at the posters. They look at them to appreciate the adven- 
turous character of the films. 

Q. What percentage of the films imported into this country form really 
sex films? 

A. It depends upon what you call sex films. 

Q. Films showing passionate love making, deep and prolonged kissing,, 
embracing and drinking scenes? 

A . So long as there are saloons for people to drink, why should they not?- 

Q. What percentage of such films come into this country? 

A . It is n small percentage, T cannot give an exact idea. 

<?. "What was your difficulty with regard to the company which you wonted 
to float? 

A. It. is half floated. The difficulty is because some Indian concerns have 
failed, capital is shy. and people arc not willing to put money in nnv kind 

concerns. 

Q . And you think that, if you are properly financed, you will be able to- 
rn ake headway with your concern? 

A . T iuu sure of that. 

Q. Or rather, if you are assured of orders from Government you will be 
able to got on with your company? 

A. Yes, to some extent. 

Q . Will you be able to find a financier if yon are assured of Government 
orders from various departments? 

. 4 . That also will help me. 

Q. Have you any idea as to what sort of companies should be encouraged? 
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A . Absolutely Indian companies should be encouraged and foreign com- 
panies should not receive any sort of aid from Government. If any aid is 
going to he given by Government it should be given only to purely Indian 
concerns. 

Q . You don't object to association with foreigners, t.c., if foreigners come 
here and start a concern with a majority of Indian directorate and Indian 
capital, you will perhaps have no objection? 

A. I should prefer Indian capital. 

Q. But you yourself just now said that Indian capital is shy? 

A. But still the company must be floated in India. 

Q . If there is a majority of Indian directors and a majority of Indian 
shareholders, then perhaps you would agree to Government giving aid to 
such a concern, if it. is to be given at all? 

A. Yes, for the present only. 

Q . Do you think it is essential that the film industry should be established 
in this country, because we ore able to get an number of films from foreign 
countries? Why should the Government take the trouble of supporting Indian 
films? 

A. The present Government dews not know its own mind, but if we had 
popular Government things would have boon quite otherwise. 

Q. On what grounds do yrru think that it is necessarily a part of the duty 
of the Government to help the Indian industry ? 

.4. It must be the duty of any Government to support the indigenous in- 
dustries. 

Q. Does any other country do it? Does any other Government even a 
National Government do it? 

A. Yes. R ussia does it. Chinn was doing it. 

Q. Can you give us any literature on that subject as to what Russia and 
China were doing? 

A . 1 can. I shall send it on to you. 

Sir If moon Jaffa : You have stated in your statement that Government 
should lend 5 lakhs of rupees to help some concerns. On what securities do you 
think that Government should advance the money? 

A. Government should see that all the money that is given is used by the 
concern and that the whole concern should be taken as collateral security for 
the money advanced. 

<J?- you think the local bankers will accept on mortgage the studios in 
this country and give them money? 

.4. They will certainly advance one-third of the amount. 

Q . They don’t do so. Then why should Government advance the money 
without proper security? 

A. Tt is Government s business to see that this industry flourishes for 
their purpose, because it will also save the unemployment problem to some 
extent. 

Q. Now, Madans are doing very good business and they are well known 
here. Do you object to Government giving them, say, five or ten lakhs of 
rupees for further developing their business ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Why not? They would certainly do better work and help the Indian 
industry? 

A. That concern is standing on its own legs already. 

Q . What is their share value? 

A. The share value cannot i>e taken as an index to the success of the 
concern. 

Q. Its face value is Us. 5 and the market value is also Rs. 5, then how do 
you »ay they are doing well? 

A. Yott are right in your figures. 



Q. Such a concern cannot be called a flourishing concern? 

A. It has gone through different fortune*. 

(J. Do you know how much dividend they paid last time? 

A. They paid annas four on Rs. 10, but for 4 years they did not pay 
anything at all. In fact, their share value went down to Rs. 2. 

Q. in that case do you think that they are standing on their own legs? 

A. Yes, now they are standing on their own legs. 

Q. That is to say, after 4 years they are standing on their own legs? 

A . Yes. 

<J). So you think it is no use Government giving aid to such concerns if 
they come forward and ask for help and if they accept certain conditions 
imposed by (government? 

A. That is a personal matter. I cannot see their working, and Govern- 
ment should be the better judges. 

Q. Are you debarred from buying their shares? 

A. Not at all. The public can buy their shares only to a small extent, 
because a few direc tors control all the shares, and so we cannot get more 
shares in the market. 

Q. Then, if you raise the tariff, don’t you think other countries will 
retaliate on raw films by increasing their value? 

A. That will necessitate the production of raw ft 1ms as well here. So 
much the better, because another industry could lie started. 

Q. You have referred to the jute cess and tea cress, etc. Don’t you think 
that the entertainment tax which is already in existence should Ih* ut-il-sed 
for the encouragement of this industry ? 

A. I have no objection to it. 

Q. Then why do you mention jute cess and tea cess wiien vou know that 
there is an entertainment tax on the cinemas? 

A . If we tax the very industry which we are trying to ctH'Oiiruge, then 
we will be cutting our own throats. 

Q. Then you don’t want the entertainment tax? 

A. Let it remain, but it need not be increased. 

Q. If it remains, do you think that the money derived should be utilised 
for encouraging the industry? 

A. Exactly so. 

Q. If that is done, then there won’t be any need to take money from the 
jute cess, tea cess and so on? 

A . If the money collected from the entertainment *ax is adequate. 

Q. In reply to question No. 27-11 you refer to a missionary effort. Have 
you seen that picture? 

.4. 1 saw a part of it when it was l>eing iuad?. It was never exhibited 
here. 

Q. Does it show the Indian in any shady colour? 

A. Almost on the same lines as Miss Mayo’s book. 

O. It may he due to their wanting to collect some money in England P 

.4. Whatever may have been their object, the picture was made in Calcutta, 
right in the Grand Hotel, for exhibition abroad. It was produced here t.y 
some missionary for exhibition abroad. 

Q. Then yon think that these anti-Indian pictures are made in India and 
supported by interested parties for propaganda purposes? 

A. That is my idea. 

Q. And you think they should be censored before they are sent out ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. You just said you had a free ticket and that you could visit any 
theatre. Could you tell me if such passes are given to the police and to 



other people as well, because we were told in another pla<*o that at least 
25 per cent, of the audience is composed of free pass holders? 

4. That may l>e so, and since I am not an exhibitor, I cannot give an 
answer to it. 

Q. Those who have got a free pass probably may know that there are 
others as well who have got similar passes? 

.4. That is talking offhand, I cannot say anything. 

Q. Do you think actors and actresses will readily come forward from 
respectable families and participate in the production of films? 

*4. Yes, if the concerns are properly financed and managed by men of 
culture. 

Q . And you think they will mix themselves up with prostitutes? 

*4. Why should they mix up with prostitutes? 

Q. Should prostitutes be prohibited from taking part in tin* industry if 
they come forward? 

.4. Not at all; they should also remain. 

Q. They will become respectable, 1 suppose, by associating with better 
class people. 

.4. In India the word “ prostitutes ” is misapplied. Even good musicians 
and dancers are classed as prostitutes here, whereas in Europe they are all 
classed as respectable people though they follow the same profession. 

Q. What percentage of American pictures from England come to India? 

.4. I cannot say that oft hand. 

Q. They are mostly inferior films showing the under world side? 

A. The word 1 inferior ’ is something controversial. 

Q. Then they are very good ? 

*4. That does not mean they are good. 

Q. What do you say about the British films? 

A. They are inferior in efficiency. I am not comparing it with the sex 
side, but as to production the British films are far inferior to American films. 

<jf. Would you compare it with the sex question? 

A. There is not, much to choose between the two so far as social dramas are 
concerned. 

Mr y ffHfit : Could you give iis the subjects of a few films which you may 
have produced for the Publicity Deparment here? 

A. I have mentioned them in my pamphlet. 

Q . What were the themes? 

J, I made a drama in which I include vomething of agriculture, of co- 
operative societies, of public health, in fact it shows something of everything. 

Q. Your experience is that instruction on these subjects lends itself to 
picture stories very well? 

A. Yes, and these films are very popular in rural areas. 

Q , Are they being showm anyw'here in Bengal now? 

A. Two months ago it was being shown in Patna. 

(j. Had the Government of Bihar ami Orissa anything to do with it? 

A. They took the picture on loan from the Bengxil Government. 

Q. You said that you did the scenario writing for them? 

A. I did everything. 

Q. You did not get any technical instructions from the department con- 
cerned ? 

A. None at all. Only they gave me suggestions. 

Q . Were the suggestions of a general character or were they in detail? 

A. They only gave me general directions, saying that T should produce 
something on Cholera, on Small pox, money lending at 15 per cent., agri- 



culture and how to make it pay better and so on, and T had t-o build my 
stories on those general directions. 

Q. They gave yon written instructions on those points and they did not 
depute any of their officers to assist vou? 

A. No‘ 

Chairman : I suppose yes i sent your stories to the departments concerned 
for approval? 

.4. Yes. 

Mr. Neogy: You had also to collect together actors? 

,4. Yes. 

Q. Was the acting in this particular film required to be of a very high 
order ? 

A. Yes, otherwise the film would not have appealed to the people. 

Q. Where was this picture taken mostly? 

A. It was taken mostly in a village about 15 miles from Calcutta. 

Q. And the people of that locality sufficed for acting, and you had not to 
take anybody from Calcutta or from other parts? 

A. Some of the parts were taken in Calcutta and the colouring was done 
locally. 

Q. Supposing you had run a concern on a commercial basis, would you 
always depend upon getting the services of actors and actresses like that 
without maintaining a permanent establishment of your own? 

A. It may be as a side line; T may have to keep a coaching class and teach 
them acting and so on. 

Q. And not necessarily employ them whole time? 

A. No. 

With regard to the idea of a Government studio, supposing the Govern- 
ment of India were to have a studio established somewhere in India, — not 
necessarily in Bengal, — for the production of all these publicity films on 
behalf of the Provincial Governments, which is bound to be a very high class 
studio, and supposing they were to lend their experts to private producers. 
You have already said that the private producer would not make any very 
great use of such facilities, and your apprehension is that production of 
that kind would be looked upon with suspicion. That was your main point? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Apart from that, supposing there was no such political prejudice 
attached to the pictures produced in such a studio, do you think that the 
conditions would be quite favourable to a private producer in Bengal to take 
his actors and actresses, his property and his scenery relating to a particular 
picture down to Bombay, for instance, or to Delhi, or some other place where 
the studio may be located, for the purpose of producing a picture? 

A. The first condition is if there he no political prejudice at all; then it 
is a very good idea. People ought to take advantage and I think they will. 
But under present conditions I doubt if they will. 

<j. Well, I am not thinking of the political bias at all. Do you think that 
you will be able to collect your actors and actresses, whom you are now employ- 
ing on a permanent basis and take them all down to a distant part of 
the country, house them there, carry the property and sceneries that you 
require for the production of a particular play, stay there till you finish the 
whole thing, and come back? 

Chairman: Yon are piling on the agony. 

A. It is a question that depends very much on the nature of the parti- 
cular story you wish to screen. It is hard to say. In some pictures you 
may use only 3 people and the rest you would get from the locality. In other 
eases you would need a host of people. It is very hard to answer that 
jfuation. 
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Mr. Neogy: But take the average. You cannot always produce a picture 
with three men, and thousands may not he necessary either in every case. 

A. No. Well, if the studio is located somewhere near Calcutta or Bombay , 
I think it is possible. 

Q. Bombay people would find it easy to come to Calcutta ; nor would 
Calcutta people find it difficult to go to Bombay ? 

A. Not so much. 

Q • And supposing there is accommodation enough for 2 or 3 or 4 producing 
companies to work at the same time in the studio, do you think one producing 
company would have any jealousy of auv other or any suspicion about ita 
secrets being divulged or anything of that kind which would militate against 
the success of such a scheme P 

A. I think so. 

Q. And then again, supposing you take up the production of a particular 
film, so long as you have got to take the pictures from the outdoor, that is 
to say, the natural scenery, you have got to depend on the particular sur- 
roundings which you want to reproduce, and to that extent the studio may 
not be of any very great use. You will have to shoot vonr pictures in the 
open air, for* instance. 

A. Nowadays the open air portion is being curtailed as much as possible, 
because the harmonising of the light is not so easy if it is done in the open 
air. 

Q. So even open air scones will have* to he reproduced in the studio, 
if you want uniformity of lighting? 

A . To some extent. 

Q . Very well then. Supposing you have to reproduce the rural scenes of 
Bengal in another province where the natural scenery differs very much from 
the natural scenery in Bengal, you will have to reproduce the outdoor scenery 
of Bengal in the studio by artificial means for the purpose of getting the 
proper background for your pictures. Isn’t that so? 

.4. It is a very big question. We have to take some actual scenery 
outside and then match it up inside. 

Q. And so far as you have to shoot pictures outside, you will have to 
do it in the particular locality which you want to reproduce on the screen. 
Therefore, if it is a Bengal picture, that part of the work will have to be 
done in Bengal? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. And then supposing you have to take inside pictures for which you 
have to utilise a centra! Government studio, and supposing you make applica- 
tion to the central studio people and supposing they say there is no vacancy 
just now, as some other producing concern is engaged in producing a picture, 
you will have to wait. 

Chairman: That is obvious, Mr. Neogv. 

A. That cannot be done. 

Afr. Ne'ogy: Your studio facilities must he always at your command f 
That condition is essential P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Very well . N ow then, in these circumstances, do you think that any 
efficient producing concern can ever do without a studio of its own, and 
depend entirely on a Government studio? 

A. Not. at all. That is absurd. 

Q. To that extent the Government studio may not he of any use to him? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Very well . Now come hack to government propaganda films. You 
have experience of producing films on behalf of Government ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Would you prefer Government producing their own films in their own 
studio or would you prefer Government giving orders to a private studio for 
the production of their films? Which would be more preferable? 

4. Well, as I am a business man outside , I would certainly say we ought 
to get the orders. But if Government can have its own studio, I wouldn’t 
mind it. 

Chairman : May J put one question ? Which do you think would be more 
•effective from the public point of view — as a citizen I ask you. For pro- 
ducing these public* utility films which would be the more effective agency 
for the sort of films you want ? Supposing you as a legislator had to vote 
on a matter like that. For what will you vote? 

Mr. Green: Perhaps it is a little difficult for the witness to dissociate 
himself from the business point of view. 

Chairman : I want you to dissociate yourself as much as possible. Forget 
that you are a likely producer and look at it from the public point of view. 

A. Well, as I say the Government ought to do it themselves. 

Mr. Neofjy: And when you say “Government” do you mean the Provin- 
cial Governments should do it separately for themselves or do you suggest that 
there should be a central studio doing the work for all the provinces? 

. 1. ft is not possible for a central studio to do it. There are affairs which 
are absolutely provincial and there are subjects which are all-India. Tf all- 
India subjects are tackled by the central studio and provincial subjects by 
the provinces, that would be the best way of adjusting the matter. 

Q. And for the provincial subjects you would advocate a Provincial Govern- 
ment studio P 

.4. Quite so. 

Q. Now do you consider the film that you have mentioned to he a pro- 
vincial film or a film with an all-India interest? 

A. The interest may be all-India but as the background is of Bengal, the 
characters depicted also of Bengal, it may not have the same appeal to men 
in the Punjab as it has in Bengal. So T would consider it provincial, though 
the subjects are all-India. 

Q. Very well. So far as public health, co-operation, agriculture, indus- 
tries, and education nre concerned, these are the subjects on which generally 
the public utility films will have to be produced. Now , which out of these 
subjects do you think would lend itself to all-India treatment in a central 
studio and need not have a provincial setting? 

.4. Well, all these subjects could be made all-India and all these subjects 
could be made provincial. Because we producers know the trick of putting 
the whole thing together so that it will have an all-India aspect. And we 
can also make it altogether provincial. 

Q. Now supposing that particular film that you have produced .... 

4. I could make it all-India. But as it is produced it is all in Bengal. 

Q. Supposing you were to make it an all-India picture, do you think it 
would lose an interest from the Bengal coint of view', remembering always the 
audience to whom you have got to appeal — the rural people 1 ? 

4. We could include both. 

Q. In what way? 

4, My cholera might start from Bengal and spread over to Lahore. 

Q. I see. That is a very ingenious suggestion. 

Chairman : That is the trick of the producer. 

4. As I said before. 

Mr. Green: Show it being carried by train. 

Mr. Neogy: Now, people of every province could be made to take a 
certain part in the production of such a film and from that point of view 
ih would appeal to the people of the different provinces. 

A. Yes. 
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Chairman: And be equally efficient? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. N eogy : Now about government aid to private concerns. You arc in 
favour of confining government aid only to those concerns which have n:>t 
been able to stand oil their own legs. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does it not come to this, that Government should lend their money 
to those concerns which have very little to offer by way of security and w ith- 
hold their assistance from those others which can find the necessary security? 
Does it not come to that? 

.1. Acs. Thereby Government, will help monopoly and keep people with 
less capital and perhaps more efficiency out of the market. Competition 
will be killed. 

Mr. Green: Mr. Neogy put it the other way. 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Neogy: I didn’t quite understand what you actually mean by saying 
“ collateral ” when you wore asked what security Government should accept. 
Take the case of a concern which has not succeeeded in establishing itself. 
That is the concern to which government aid should be given according to 
you? 

A. Yes 

Q. Now what security can Government look forward to in the case of 
such a concern? 

A. The first thing is there are some block materials, camera projectors, 
machinery, land and the stage. Now supposing the need for that is 
Its. 50,0(10. If Government say that they are ready to advance Rs. 25,000 
if another Its. 25,000 could he found on the mortgage of the thing. You 
see my point? I do not mean absolute charity. Government can be a partner 
in the business. 

Chairman : Government can take shares. 

Mr. Green: Couldn’t you get the same advance from the banks? — If it is 
only on half value? 

A. Jt is not ]M>ssiblc at present in industrial affairs. There is hardly 
any bank in Calcutta, so far I can say, that will advance money on industrial 
affairs. 

Mr. Neogy: With regard to the existing field for the Indian pictures. 
That is comparatively limited. But don’t you think that provided the quality 
is improved, the number of theatres might also increase? For instance, 
Indian women folk, so far as 1 know', have not taken so much to emeu. a 
going. They go only to the Indian pictures. Supposing there were more 
of Indian pictures and of better quality, don’t you think that they could 
find their own audience at once ? 

A. The field is limitless. It is not restrained or confined into severs.? 
cinema theatres only. As in our country there is the Mnhabharata and edu- 
cation and knowledge of them is spread to the remotest part of the village, 
even without having pathsulas. In the same way, the influence of the einema 
is unlimited, and it will go from village to village. 

Q. And therefore your opinion is that there is no ground for any appre 
henaion ? 

A. No apprehension should be there at all. 

Chairman: What about the poverty of the |>eople? Do you think they 
can afford it? 

A. This, is a country where one can feed thousands of people, where rich 
European countries can’t. We will make them sit on the grass and see it 
in the open air. We will make it cheaper. 

Mr. Neogy: In that w'ay you can always count upon a gradually expand- 
ing market, just as the suppiy of good pictures goes on increasing. 

A. Yea. 
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C ohm el Crawford : When you wero answering the Chairman. yon said you 
thought imported pictures were produced at about a third Jess price than 
it took to produce Indian pictures. 

A. To the exhibitor it will cost more. 

Q. Hut I understand that very often, so far as the exhibitor is concerned, 
he works on the hire system — (K) per cent, to him and 40 per cent, to the 
importer or distributer. 

A. Not always. 

Q. Well, they vary slightly, blit I understand the average is 60/40. 

A. He has to pay the outside weekly rent. It is mostly weekly rent, 
not the hire system. 

Q . That is what I wanted to find out. 

1 . In Calcutta it is to some extent the hire system, only for Madans 
two or three theatres. 

Q. For the big theatres it is hire and for the small ones it is rent ? 

A. Even the big theatres some of them are rent, not hire. 

Q. Well now, you have been a long time abroad in the industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We have under consideration the possibility of scholarships abroad 
for the purpose of training people in the film industry. Are we faced with 
any difficulties in that way for sending men abroad to get the adequate train- 
ing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are they? 

A. There are two difficulties. The first thing is there are a few here 
already. What provision has been made for them? So naturally others will 
hesitate to go, since they won’t know what will happen to them when they 
come back. The second thing is the best country to learn that in is using 
that business almost with a monopolistic idea. They don’t want to take 
foreigners into it. 

Q. Trade jealousies and trade secrets? You think we are definitely faced 
with these difficulties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well then, as regards training, on the whole you would be in favour of 
our training the men here in preference to sending them abroad? 

A , I would prefer the .Japanese method. Hire the services of well trained 
experts on short time contracts, — and they are here. 

Q. Well, now, you mentioned the cost of production of western films and 
the amounts paid to actors. T understand that the actor is an important 
feature of the film. The public demand that Douglas Fairbanks or Harold 
Lived or Mary Pickford should be in the picture. Is that position arising 
in India? 

A. Not at all at present. Because our actors are not on Its. 5,000 a 
month. Take Ramchandra. Anybody can take the part and so that is 
enough. 

Chairman : But you cannot have all films of Ifamohandra. 

Colonel Crawford: In some places we were told that Miss Sita Devi is 
popular with the audiences and if she is shown as acting in a scene, as far 
away as Peshawar, they get a big audience. 

A. Not because of .Sita Devi. 

Q. You don’t believe that. Is that position likely to arise? 

A. It may eventually. 

Q> And the moment it arises, these people will be able to ask for increased 
salary ? 

A , No. Tndia is a country of 300 million people. If one Sita Devi charges 
too much, rdie will be thrown overboard, and another Sita- Devi will com 
forward. 
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Yott think you will be able to get them anyhow? 

.4. Quite so. 

(J. Now then, rl<> you con si tier that the Indian niiirket — T rather gather 
J'ou do is entirely adequate for the Indian film industry, ami that they need 
not look abroad? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Of course if they do get the foreign market, so much the better for 
the business. 

Q. I see in the figures you gave in your prospectus, that you count on 
being able to show a film in a hundred cinemas and to get, a. profit of 
Rs. 20,000. I consider that a fair estimate. Now, that i>erhaps limits your 
production to 15,000. 

•4* Yes. J n the same way 1 have limited mv rental also to the absolute 
minimum of 500 also. Whereas the average rate is 500 to 2,000 per week. 

Q. In your big cities? 

A . Yes. 

Q. 1 have taken your prices on an average. 

A. Wei!, even at that, the first, rent. 1 have given only the theatres that 
are there. 1 > n * these travelling companies that T talk about, which are many, 
I have not mentioned about. 

Q. You are quite, satisfied that, the Indian market is big enough? 

4, To give profits for Indian prod net ions. 

Q. We have not to look to foreign markets? 

A . Not at present. 

Q. Well, I will just take you up on the question of Empire films. 1 have 
read your .statement and ) quite agree with you that with your present 
quality you could not hope to fill any of the quota of British Kmpire films in 
other parts of the Empire. 

A. Quito 80 . 

Q. But at the same time, if you definitely say: ” Well no, we don’t want 
to lake pari, in that”, they are at liberty to say: Very well, if yon don’t 
lake ours, we won’t take yours”. 

A. We don't lose anything by that. 

Q. At the moment you don’t lose anything. Might. 1 suggest to you that 
if you had such a policy in India, the quota of Empire films in India would 
be entirely filled by Indian produced films? 

A. I could not quite follow you. 

Q, Supposing instead of putting on your quota for Indian films in this 
■country, we were of the opinion that to help the Indian industry we should 
put. on a definite quota- for films produced in India in theatres in India — 

A . Tt is not necessary. 

(>. T know you say it is not necessary. But wo might consider it advisable. 
Supposing wo "made such a recommendation, wo could word our recommenda- 
tion— instead of saying Indian films we could say British Empire films, but go 
on to say that so far as British Empire films were concerned in India, they 
should be filled by Indian produced films which are British Kmpire films. 

A. No, it will be detrimental to our industry. 

' Q . To have a quota for Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

Uhairman : But I want you to assume that we have come to the other 
decision against you and suggest to you, rather than get hostility for our 
film industry — I aim off polities for the moment — in other parts of the Empire, 
we should accept a place in the policy, make a reservation that so far as 
India was concerned, the quota will be filled by Indian produced films which 
are also British Empire films. 
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A. J don’t .see anythin# in that at all. It is better to be straight and above- 
board than to go in for diplomacy. 

Chairman : He does not believe in' it. 

Colonel Crawford j Well now, you came to protection in order to help the 
Indian industry. Well, does the Indian industry only consist of the producer,, 
or am i right in saying that it consists also of the exhibitor? 

A. Both. 

(,>. Well then, you arc quite prepared to hit the exhibitor for the benefit/ 
of the producer? 

A. The exhibitor is only handling the money. He is not really an indus- 
trialist. He is an exhibitor, shopkeeper. 

Q. Yes, but you have got to hit him to benefit the other people. 

A. Because we are trying to benefit the industry. 

Q. Well, 1 take both. The producer is no good unless he has got some 
place to exhibit his film. 

A. But he knows well that if the exhibitor does not find a place to get 
his things from he will have to take the things where he can get it. 

Q. He is apt to take Indian films. You may make him take Indian films 
but you cannot make the audience go to him. 

.4. We know that the audience do fall tor Indian films. 

Q. In certain theatres? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But presumably he draws a certain amount of his revenues from what 
1 would call the westernised Indians or Europeans? 

A. The percentage is not so very great. 

Q. And he will not he damaged by an increased duty on western films? 

,4. I don’t think so. 

Q. Is there any large import of dump films into India? 

A . Quite a lot. 

(J, Now, as regards the social osjvects. You say that you think no harm 
is being done by the display of western — 1 don't mean exactly western life 
but certain aspects of western life, in India? 

A. In certain society. 

Q. I have been very struck by the modesty shown in the Indian films 
between the sexes. It leaves on my mind an impression that possibly westerns 
films may definitely give offence to Indian public opinion. 

.4. Not quite so. Indian films are as yet very much in their infancy. 

Q. Yes, but 1 have not seen any production of a kissing scene in an 
Indian film. 

A. Why not. Come and see That is the one that is bringing ii* 

the best money for Madans. There are quite a lot of kissing scenes in it. 

Q. Most of the scenes I have seen — 

A. You must have seen the religious films. 

Q. We saw one being produced to-day. 

A. T say you must have seen religious films, not social. 

(Itairman : Would you like Indian films to develop on that line at nil? 

.4. It will develop its own qualities. It will not develop any borrowed* 
qualities. 

Q. That is what T say. I)o you think there is a chance of Indian films 
trying to imitate western films in that sort of love films? 

A. Tt cannot imitate. Because the audience would not stand for it. If 

does one day, the next day it will have to change its policy. 

Colonel t'rmrfurd: Does that mean they also won’t stand for the display 
of such scenes in western films? 

A . The audience of our country is already against such scenes. 
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Chairman : But you just told us that the audience would stand for it. 

.4. If they don't like it they won't stand for it and the exhibitor will 
find it is not beneficial. But the people do like it. They don't dislike it 
because they don't find anything unseemly in it. 

Q- that is wliat J wanted to know. Would they like to see two 

Hindus kissing and embracing and hugging each other in the way in which 
western films show them? That is the question T asked you. j thought you 
answered — No. 

*4. This time you have put more emphasis and more congested your ques- 
tion. And even at that, you add lt as is done in western pictures 

Q. Would the Indian audience tolerate such a scene in Indian dramas 
where Hindus participate? T want a straight answer to my straight ques- 
tion. Supposing you were to produce an Indian film in which Hindus take 
part. Do you think the Indian audience would tolerate a Hindu man and 
a Hindu woman hugging and kissing each other in the way in which western 
scenes are shown in this country ? That is my point. Would you consider 
it desirable that a development should take place in that direction? 

A. They will do it in the Indian way. 

Q. Exactly. They won't do it in the western wav. 

.4. But Indian ways comprise everything. Even western ways are in 
it. 

Q. As a Hindu would you like such a development to take place in our 
country ? 

.1. T don’t say anything about dancing, but I know it will not come to 
such excesses here. 

Colonel {'ruirfonl : Now, I noticed in your prospectus that you are the 
producer of “ The Eight of Asia." 

.4. Not the film, but the stage play. It is mentioned there. 

Q. T misunderstood it. You spoke, when talking of the possibility of a 
central studio, of the necessity for considering provincial requirements. I 
take it that with your knowledge of the industry, you would say that no 
studio is hound to sit in one place — it could go all over India to take these 
pictures. The personnel and the camera could go all over India. 

.4. That is not the studio. 

Q. What do you consider is the studio? 

J. The studio is the permanent laboratory with the stage and platform. 
That is the studio. 

Q. That, so far as pictures are concerned, might be anywhere? Provincial 
requirements do not necessitate the laboratory being in a particular place? 

A. That is the expensive part of it. Tf part of the picture is taken in 
Chittagong and part in Bombay, it becomes very expensive. If half the 
picture is taken in Shillong and the other half in Delhi at your studio, it 
becomes very expensive. 

Q. I do not quite follow . Your cameras and arc-lamps can be taken. 

.4. Arc-lamps cannot he taken. 

Q. I think there are portable ones. 

.4. Yes. but they are a very expensive affair. 

Q. But they are available to go to any province for the provincial atmos- 
phere if necessary. Tt is not quite os set in one place as sometimes one 
is inclined to picture it- — a central studio? 

.4. Where will you make your interiors? 

Q . That will be in the studio. 

.4. If your studio is in Delhi and for your externals you have to go to 
'Chittagong, and then send it over to be developed in Delhi, just consider 
the expense. Tt will he prohibitive from a commercial point of view. 

Q. I understand there is a producing company in Calcutta to day which 
-sends its films to be developed in Europe. 
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A. Not the story? 

Q. The story too. 

A. I cannot understand that. 

Q. So the expenses cannot be so heavy. I only wanted to know whether 
yon feh that this necesity for provincial indiosvncracies in public utility 
films definitely requires tis having a provincial studio or whether we can get 
it in the central studio. 

A. It will be much more expensive. 

Q. It will be more expensive; but theu you will have to have nine studios, 
one in each province. 

A. What is the harm? 

Mr. Green: If each is to cost li lakhs? 

A. I do not take it as so. 

Colonel Crawford : And each one need not have full time work. 

A . Your^ proposition was that it could bo rented out to private people.. 

Q. Yes, in the spare time. 

Mr. Green : But that is not an essential part of the scheme. 

Colonel Crawford: I was just wondering whether even if we would have 
enough money for one decent studio, it would be possible to have money 
for nine. 1 do not want to insist on the central studio. I am trying to 
find out from von whether it is essential to provincial requirements definitely 
to rule out a central studio. 

A. I did not speak of provincial studios from the point of view of pro- 
vincialism. My idea was that it will facilitate the work very much. But 
the Government also may develop enough activity to keep their studio busy 
manufacturing films of all-India concern. 

Mr. Green : I want to put you one or two questions on the point Colonel 
Crawford just raised. I want to put them to you because you have expert 
knowledge. Many witnesses to whom we have suggested the possibility of a 
central studio do not seem to realise how much modern film work is done ire 
a studio. I gather from you that more and more work is done in a studio, 
with outdoor scenes being taken less and less ami even when they are taken 
artificial light is used to supplement or correct the sun in many instances.. 

A. Well, in quite a number of instances. 

Q. In the most modern production. If we had a central studio Hie same 
thing would hold good, most of your film of whatever nature it was would' 
be produced in the studio — say even your Cholera one which you were talk- 
ing about and you made the interesting suggestion that the Cholera film 
might be made an All-India film. Tt lias puzzled us how that film could be 
made an All-India film. 1 take it a good deal of your film would be made 
in the studio? 

A. Yes, but I will say that the local colouring should be taken outside in 
this country. 

Q. Tn any such film, f take it, there will be n good many interior scenes? 

.1. A good many. 

Q. They will have to be taken in the studio? 

A. Yes.' 

Q. If you take away from a particular film all the parts that can be or 
should be, on the mast modern practice, taken in the studio, will it leave- 
very much for open-air work? 

.4. You want to eliminate the interior absolutely? 

Q. Not at all. I want to know r when you have taken the interiors in the 
1 fitttaio, you hare taken all parts which can he and should be, according to the 
most modern practice, done in the studio: and after that, how much will be 
left for Open air work? 

A. Ill pictures which call for rivers and boats going over them, a very 
great deal will have to lie done outside. 
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Q* It is not possible to restrict them to the studio!" For iuatnnce. I 
understand the Grand Canal at Venice has been successfully produced in an 
American studio ? 

A. But at tremendous expense and the Big- sagging has been chute in such 
a way that the boat is kept in motion, as you see in Kxhibitionx they make 
tunnels and other things. But Dr. Bentley puts it that several ruses of 
cholera have been put down to the fa*ct that the boat was kept going on. 
and the vomit thrown into the river ? while , some way further down the 
river somebody was filling up water from the river and catchiug the germs. 
Now to make that effective you have to catch the boat coming down the 
river. 

Q. You can take your camera man and take those pictures in anv part 
of India? 

,4. No, not so. 

y. I take it you are a great believer in the future of the Indian Him 
i mlustry ? 

.4. Yes. 1 am. 

Q. And you have proposed the flotation of a company and give us very 
interesting figures. You are quite satisfied that provided the necessary 
capital is forthcoming, and you do not ask very much, good profits are certain 
to be made? 

A. Tliat is my conviction. 

Q. That being the case why exactly do you need Government assistance? 

.1. Because of some failures of banks and other tilings people are very shy 
of putting money into anything. If there is some Government guarantee 
or a guarantee of some sort, then capital will come forward. 

Q. The same, 1 take it, will apply to any industry ? 

A. I have no interest in any other industry. 

Q. But capital is shy generally; other industries may also find it difficult 
to raise the necessary capital and apply to Government for assistance. 

.4. It may be so; it is not my province to talk about other industries. 

Q. Do you think that the film industry is of such importance that it has 
a prior claim on the Government? 

A. I do. 

(). Oil what ground exactly? 

A. 1 have given the ground in my articles in the papers. Before wo have 
funds for free and compulsory education in this country it will take a long 
time. 

( t >. But the view lias heeu expressed to us that this is essentially a luxury 
industry. That is what 1 want to get at? 

.4. Why are you putting on censors? Why are you so concerned about 
the films spoiling people’s morals and ideas? 

Q. We also have to have police and courts of justice. I take it you are 
not proposing they should be abolished? 

A. But then you know there are some people who value them. 

Q. Anything that may he a potent source of evil has to be regulated? 

A. Unless you are cognizant of its potency and power you will not bo 
able to do it. 

Q. T take it you consider motoring a luxury? 

4. Not at all ; it is very much of a commercial factor. 

Q. Private cars? 

A. Even that; the doctor without a private car will not get any business 
at all. 

Q. But there are other people? 

A. But commercial people have to get about fast too in order to get 
business. 



Q . * And even gentlemen of leisure ? Should there be no control of that? 
Should there be no police control, no control over drivers,? Public safety 
and health must obviously he looked after? 

.1. When a thing becomes powerful; only one or two ears don't matter. 

Q. I am trying to get at why the cinema industry is so important. I can 
suggest an answer but J do not want to put it into. j T our mouth. 

A. It is of the biggest educative value, 

Q. You consider the cinema has an educative value? 

.4. Very much so. 

V- When yen say that, arc you referring to films of delilierately educa- 
tional nature? 

.4. Every story has an educational value. 

Q. What is the proportion of directly educational films, do you imagine, 
of those that are shown in cinema houses to-day? 

A. You mean average pictures shown? 

Q. Vm say that entertainment pictures have a certain value. What 
proportion of pictures have a directly educational value? 

.4. Historical pictures and health pictures and disease pictures. 

Q. How many health pictures and disease pictures are exhibited in a 
commercial way ? 

A. As yet it has not been tackled from that point of view. 

Q. You think if the supply were there entertainment houses would exhibit 
such films? 

A. Why not? “ Vanity Fair ” was very popular. 

Q. 1 am afraid J don’t know what “ Vanity Fair ” was. I do not under- 
stand how “ Vanity Fair” compares with a film about cholera and disease. 

I. Well, the film shows a respectable lady going down through disease* and 
drink. 

Q. T am afraid I have not seen the film. I know a book of that name. 

A. It is the same thing. 

Q. We were talking about the more directly educative films, what the 
Chairman calls public utility films. 

A. As yet interesting dramas have not yet been made for that purpose. 

Q. And it is on that ground that you think it is an industry which should 
be supported by the State? 

.4. Not only from that point of view’ but from the general point of view. 
The cinema is the biggest medium of education which at present can be 
utilised in India. 

Q. One other point. You want the tariff on Empire films raised 100 
per cent. 

A. As far as possible. 

Q. That is you want to raise the present duty to Its, 75 per 1,000 feet? 

.4. 1 would not object to that. 

ty. It is not a question of not objecting to it; just now I understood you 
to sav you wanted it. 

.4. Y \s. I wanted it for the benefit of our own Indian initiative. 

Q. You also want the duty on raw films abolished? 

A. Acs, and to do everything possible to encourage the industry. 

Q. You know the sj>ecial policy of the Government, of India, and I think 
I may say of the Legislature, as regards protection, that it should be 
di&criminating protection? 

A. Yes ; T don’t quite understand the value or significance of it. 

Q. T understand the theory beneath discriminating protection is that 
CJovermnent may properly protect a nascent industry that should give up 
protection as soon as it can stand on its ow r n legs. 
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4, Quite so; I have mentioned that in my articles. 

f'kui /man : Where are these articles? 

A. I thought your department would have taken cuttings of them. 

Q. Never mind what should have been done. Can you give us these 
cuttings? 

4. T shall have to look into my file. 

Air. flrern: You like the principle of discriminating protection then. 
Now supposing we come to the conclusion that the industry is already on its 
own legs — in Bombay for instance. Do you think the legislature would agree 
to any protection? 

4. If a competent body decided on it, but T don’t know. 

Sir liar of m Jaffn : You know Professer Mookherjee of the Lucknow 
D Diversity. He said you have been to America. Were von ever there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any other students there? 

4. There cannot h;*\c been, for the reason that those business are abso- 
lutely monopolistic. They don’t allow foreigners at all. 

Q. That is your experience; there is lots of jealousy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they won’t show their trade secrets to others? 

A. Very little. 

Q. So it is useless sending our students there to learn anything? 

.1. At present I understand the Columbia University has opened a branch in 
cinema training and they allow students from abroad to it. As it is a 
University concern, I do not think there is any objection. 

(J. Indians will be allowed? 

A. 1 think so. 


Written Statement of Mr. R. G. A. ALGOET, Les University Cine- 
graphiques, Brussels, dated the 5th December 1927. 

I venture 1 to enclose herewith three documents for submission to your 
Committee of Inquiry: - 

(1) Replies to certain question in your published questionnaire. 

{2) Statement regarding Educational Films. 

(3) Draft prospectus of a suggested Educational Film Society for 
I ndin. 

f should explain that 1 have had practical experience of the production,, 
organization, and exhibition of educational films in Eurofie, in connection 
with the Height n Film University, and 1 have come to India at my own 
expense to explore the possibility of forming a similar organization, without 
lucrative aim, in India — somewhat on the lines suggested in the enclosed 
draft prospectus, which is modelled upon the methods successfully used 
in Europe. 

I shall he grateful if you will give me the opportunity of giving evidence 
before your committee when it visits Calcutta. 

May 1 be permitted to add one word of a more personal kind? T 
should be glad to have the advice of members of your committee ns to the 
possibility of the scheme I am proposing for India. If it is thought 
possible for a scheme on these lines to be brought into operntion at a 
reasonably early date, 1 am prepared to place niv services and inv expe- 
rience at the disposal of the promoters and I should be glad to be put 
touch with persons or institutions likely to l>e interested in such a venture 
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Enclosure 1- 

Reflies to certain questions in yorrt published questionnaire. 

IntfOilut tory . — I am a cinematograph technician, having had training 
in Belgium and France, and having acquired experience of the film industry 
by travel in Germany, Italy, England and France. 

For the last two years 1 have hoen applying my technical knowledge 
in the Belgium Filin University — now becoming an international organiza- 
tion — especially in the production and publication of educational and 
scientific films, and the successful exhibition of purely educational film shows. 

I came to India entirely on my own account with a double purpose, (1) 
to propagate and make known the new system, which operates successfully 
in’ Europe, of exhibiting purely educational film shows, (2) to produce 
in India educational and scientific films. 1 have been studying these two 
questions for the last five months, and .1 am every day more convinced 
■that educational films may be made a success in India. 

8. I am not satisfied with the Indian film production. In historical 
films the history is often good, but the production is marred by artistic 
and technical defects. To remedy this, Indian technicians should W'ork 
in co-operation with European or American technicians so that Indian 
ideas may be conserved and may at the same time he made intelligible 
to European and American audiences. That films so produced would ho 
successful is proved hv the fact tliaf flic public in Europe and America 
asks for diversity in films — new sentiments, new actors, new tastes, new 
scenery. Why do American firms train ami employ dogs and oilier animals 
as actors, hut to be able to present .something new? And in this respect 
is any animal a better actor than the elephant and the cobra, and 
where are they and their trainers to he found hut in India? What has 
been said of the need for improving Indian film production from an 
artistic point of view, applies equally in the matter of technical improve- 
ment, with the further reipiir-inent of a modern outfit. 

11. (h) If any films produced in India have been misunderstood abroad, 
it is because the necessity of adaptation to European requirements, artistic 
and technical, has been overlooked. If any films made abroad misrepresent 
Indian; civilization, it is because the European technician did not under- 
stand Indian civilization and had not the help of an Indian technician — 
the latter to put reality and truth into the films, the former to adapt 
this reality and truth in such a way as to make- it understood rightly by 
Europeans and Americans. 

13. To encourage the Indian film industry, iaxes on raw film and on 
machinery should he reduced or remitted entirely. 

14. An increased production of films, at any rate of educational films, 
will necessarily follow an increased use of the cinema in education. For, 
if the films are to he understood by Indian people, they must as far as 
possible be made by educationists of Indian race, and films that can not be 
made in this country, c.f/., geographical films of other lands, should at 
least undergo adaptation to suit them for exhibition in India. 

I do not know whether educational films are much asked for in India, 
but there is a widespread desire for instruction, and education by films is 
everywhere recognized to be the most effective way of interesting all types 
of audience, whether educated or illiterate. 

15. Conditions in this country are favourable to the development of an 
Indian film producing industry for the following reasons, (a) The need for 
Indian films in India is great, (b) Indian theatrical art approaches more 
nearly to the “ silent art ” of the cinema than European theatrical art 
does, (r) The life of the country people, their customs, existing architec- 
ture. etc., lend themselves to the production without expense of historical 
films of high value. 

16. Indian producers and directors are fit and, I think, can be relied 
upon — those that are in touch with the latest methods. Indian actors and 
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actresses are good, bufc films produced in India show that they are lrnking 
in training. Directors should make a point of insisting upon sufficient 
training. Some scenario writers are good, and should, with more ex- 
perience, be able to produce films with a world-wide appeal, provided 
a proper adaptation is secured for films intended for European countries. 
All these points are of no value unless care is given to secure proper 
manipulation of the films and artistic work on the part of the photographer. 
To that end highly experienced workmen must bo employed, and up to 
date outfit must be used, in order that, where the necessary conditions 
for producing an artistic negative are not available, skilful craft man. ship 
may be able to make good the deficiency. 

19. The Indian film industry is at a disadvantage as compared with other 
countries for this reason, that in India ran film has to be ini ported , and 
is thus not only dearer but also a month old on arrival, while in other 
producing countries it is manufactured on the spot and is both cheap and 
fresh. 

21. In any proposal lor action by the state, a clear distinction should 
he drawn between story films manufactured as an industry and intended 
to be exploited for profit, and scientific and educational films which have 
quite a different object. The first come into existence with a view to making 
money and to meet, a popular demand for recreation. The latter come 
into existence, not as a means of money making but for tins sake of science 
and education, and as a means of communicating knowledge more easily 
■and clearly than a book does. For producing the former only the film 
'technician is needed, while for producing the latter the film technician 
needs the help of the scientist or the educational expert, bringing to bear 
upon [lie work a much greater degree of skill and knowledge. The edu- 
cational purpose of the films makes them of much greater value to society. 
For these reasons, in contemplating action by the state, it is important 
that industrial films should bo considered separately. 

Enclosure 2. 

Statement for the Indian Cinematochiai'ii Enquiry Committer. 

Ed a ettf tonal / /7 /// s . 

Proposal lor forming in India an Educational Film Society, operating 
without lucrative aim, for placing before the public the best educational 
films. 

The cinema is itself nil at traction, and film lectures ought therefore to 
be much more popular than any other form of lectures. Why is it that 
such shows are rarely if ever provided? The failure of the educational 
film to become popular is due to many causes, but chiefly to the fact that 
the programmes offered have been monotonous. Long experience shows 
that for an educations]! film show, four or five reels devoted to one subject 
are fatiguing, uninteresting and unattractive. This fact has boon recog- 
nized by industrial firms which employ the film for advertising purposes, 
such films being made as short as possible ({ to \ hour). 

How can educational shows be made popular and successful? By in- 
troducing diversity in the programmes, and so holding the interest of the 
public. This can be done only in one way, by acquiring a series of films 
and intermixing them. This involves not one but many shows, a capital 
for acquiring the films, and co-operation for arranging the shows. 

In Europe this has already been accomplished by the Belgian Film Uni- 
versity. The work of thin organization was cited as an example by the 
European Conference at Basel for promoting education through films. Tt 
has become international, for negotiations are going on in nt least ten 
countries for establishing societies modelled on the Belgian Film University. 

Mr. G. Lan.loy, director of the Belgian Film University, conceived the 
idea of forming the present society in 192*5. Tt was at first suggested to 



him that he should give mixed shows, two or three educational films* 
varied with adventures and dramatic films. He rejected this proposal as 
unworthy, however, believing that the educational film has a great future r 
and is too rich in material and in interest to be mixed up with unreal 
and imaginary stories. After one-nnd-n-half years work, collecting 140- 
reels of films (20 programmes each containing 7 reels) from all over the 
world, reconstructing, tilting them. etc., the programmes were composed 
as follows . 

The original plan of the Belgian Film University was that the first 
year shows should ho given in four towns only, but so great was the 
success cl the enterprise that after five months fourteen different towns 
had asked and obtained the shows, while the season 1927-28 begins with 
shows at ,T2 new' places and a weekly bulletin circulating to all the members. 

TV»e success achieved by educational films in Europe encourages one 
to expect that the same success could be attainted in India by a scheme 
planned on right lines. An Educational Film Society run as a public 
service and not with a view to earning profit could cover its expenses by 
charging a very low' price for admission to the .shows (As. 2| for adults and 
An. 1 for school children), which would insure the popularity of these 
educational exhibitions. The society could extend its operations to any town 
which guaranteed a minimum attendance, while for illiterate audiences 
special provision would Ik* made. 

A second great task of the society would be the production in India 
of educational and scientific films. In this task I am ready to contribute 
my technical and scientific knowledge, in co-operation with educational 
and scientific experts in India. I would suggest that for the first year 
the aim should he to produce .‘10 or 35 reels (5 shows) dealing w r ith the 
geography and ethnography of India, hygiene, agriculture, industry, etc. 
Ultimately the rate of production should be increased to 00 reels (or 10 
shows) per year, and the shows should provide a mixed programme of 
Indian and foreign films 


Enclosure 3. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Educational Film Society of India. 

For the Exhibition amt Production of Educational Films. 

In view of the widely expressed desire in India or a letter type of film 
than is provided in the ordinary cinema shows, the public will he glad 
to know of a society which is being formed with the double object of (1) 
providing cheap and popular exhibitions of educational films collected 
from all parts of the world, and (2) undertaking the adaptation of such 
films to Indian requirements and the production in India of new educa- 
tional films dealing with subjects of special Indian interest. The society 
will accept no profit from its operations, but after defraying the cost of 
the exhibitions will devote any balance remaining from membership fees- 
to the work of adapting and producing films for India. 

1. Exhibition *. — It is proposed to organize in cities and towns of India 
branches of the Educational Film Society, each w'ith a minimum membership 

of not less than This organization will make possible for each branch 

a series of 25 show's per year to be held in schools or other suitable build- 
ings. Each show' will last for two hours and will present six different 
reels, and one reel for recreation (cartoon, length 5 mints.) thus securing 
variety of interest. A selection of 200 reels will be available during 
first year dealing among other subjects with the following: — 

History, Physics, Industry, Politics. 

Geography, Astronomy, Transport, Education. 

Chemistry, Natural Science, Agriculture, Art, etc., efj. 





2. Production of new Films .* — Educational films imported from abroad 
will require editing in order to adapt them to the requirements of Indian 
audiences. For an educational programme suited to India, however, im- 
ported films are not enough. India presents a field of inexhaustible interest 
tor illustration by means of educational films, and it is proposed to devote 
the proceeds of membership fees, after paying the expenses of exhibition 
and adaptation of films, to the production in India of new and original 
films of Indian subjects. 

fn order to have the benefit of these shows in your town a minimum 
number of members must enrol. Fees will not be collected until the full 
number of members has been enrolled in that town. 

A / e m he rsh i // Fo r m . 

Please enrol my name as a member of the B. F. 8. of 1. and secure 4 me a 
Supporting Membership Ticket for 26 shows at Ks. 60. 

Reserved-seat Membership ticket for 25 shows at Rs. 12. 

Membership ticket for 25 shows at Its. 4. 

Name 

Address 

“ Supporting M members are these who are willing to contribute a 
larger fee in order to make up tin* loss on As. 24 and An. 1 tickets. 


*Oral Evidence of Mr. R. G. A. ALGOET of Les Universit^s Cine- 
gr&phiques, Brussels, on Wednesday, the 14th December 1927. 

Chairman : Mr. Algoet. wo have been through your statement with in- 
terest. 1 just want to know a few' facts from you. You are an expert, in 
thi.s line, 1 take it? 

.4. In educational films, yes; although T have taken a whole course of in- 
struction in everything connected with the industry of film** 1 have only 
specialised in educational films. 

( t >. Now there is one thing on which 1. want to get information; prob- 
ably you may know about it. Are there any countries in Europe where 
■educational films are produced by Government ? What do they do ir. 
Germany or France. 

A. 1 am not cognizant of any Government producing educational films. 

C- Which is the country which pioduces the best educational films. 

.1. The best educational films are produced in England, in America, 
in Germany and France. Italy has produced them also; and so has Spain. 
But England lias produced a good deal and America has many also, 
specially films of geography Germany has many films also. As a matter 
of fact in 1W) when I came out from Europe there was a German techni- 
cian coming out to make a film on Tea. 

Q. That embraces ancient history, navigation, every kind of subject 
connected with the spread of knowledge ? 

A. Yes, you have natural science, chemistry; von have special films now 
■with microscopic view’s which make the films much more interesting. 

How long have you been in India? 

A. Only .5 or 6 months. 1 came for propaganda work. I was at the 
last Conference of Basel where 155 technicians from 17 European countries 
were present in April last. 

Q. Was it the unanimous opinion of the Conference there that educa- 
tional films are of great value to a nation? 

”4. Oh yes, that is w'hy they have united themselves now in a permanent 
-commission. 



Q. But what was their opinion as regards the value of the film in 
purely educational institutions such as schools and colleges ? 

A. Of course the film has got a disadvantage, the film is too expensive to 
give education by means of it only. Bat as a supplement it is one of the 
best educations. 

Q. W as there any doubt cast upon the value of the film in schools and 
colleges in order to supplement the education given in schools and colleges? 
W as there any doubt expressed as to the value of the film as a means of 
supplementing education ? 

A. No. In some European countries, after 10 years, all the schools 
will be provided with the necessary installations for giving film shows 
of their own. 

Q. That is the movement in Europe? 

A. Yes. 10 years further they will come to that stage. 

Q. When each school will have its own equipment? 

A. Not only that; they will have films also on each subject. The film 
is more and more a help to education and a greater need is felt every year 
for educational films. 

Q . Now in those countries, take Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and 
other countries like that which are using educational films, was it necessary 
to produce films each in its own country or did they get them from other 
countries. 

A. That is one point which was discussed at the last Conference of 
the Society of Nations. It was said that scientific films can be centralised, 
can be produced in a certain place, whether it be England, France or 
Germany. Scientific films can be produced in one place but they say purely 
educational films should be produced in the country or if they cannot be 
produced, at least they should undergo a. certain amount of re-editing 
because many of these films are made under the demand of a technician 
who does not always understand specially when there is a great difference 
between one people and another. 

Q. You mean it does not have the same effect on their minds. When 
'hey see their own surroundings in the picture it has more effect? 

A. That is what has been done in Belgium. The films were taken, 

gathered from all over the world but 

Q. Alterations have been made in them to suit local conditions? 

A. Yes: they have been entirely cut up and reconstructed. 

Q. They call it re-editing 1 think? 

A. Yes. 

Q, I am glad to have your advice and we shall be very thankful to have 
your advice in the matter. Do you think that if India were to go in for 
educational films she should go about utilising as much as she can of 
foreign films and producing her own films mostly? 

A. I have followed some of these questions in the papers already. It 
has been said you should have only Indian films or films produced in India. 

I feel that is impossible. 

Q. You must supplement Indian production with foreign production 
in educational matters and re-edit them for the y>ur poses of India? 

A. Yes: hut I think India will certainly herself produce a great amount 
of educational films which will ho highly appreciated in Europe. 

Q. You tli ink so? 

A. That is the reason 1 came here. 

Q. Do you think educational films produced in India will have a valuer 
in other countries, in Europe. What is it we can give? What is it you have 
in mind that India can give to the rest of the world in the matter of 
education P 

A. You have films of architecture, for instance: then films of 7XM>logy. 



Q . You don’t think such things as natural scenery, geography, probably 
the Himalayan regions and such other things will have immense value? 

A. Yes, they will. 

Q. T quite realise that. And now have yon estimated the cost of a 
studio for such a purpose here? 

A. If the studio is made to produce educational films only, the price of 
such a studio will he much less than that of one which deals with other 
kinds of films. 

Q. You mean entertainment films? 

A. Yes. In the case of educational films you know what is needed. 
You do not want any studio except perhaps a room for microscopic purposes. 
Tt> is only a laboratory and printing machines which are required. 

Q. You think the conditions in India arc favourable for producing such 
films? 

A. I am not very much experienced in the climate here, but I think 
the light here is very suitable for making films. Very often in Europe we 
have to get electric lights. Very often it is impossible to take views there 
and in the dry season and the cold season it is impossible to work outside^ 
whereas it is not so here. 

Q. Do you think it would be useful to send students from here to other 
countries to learn technique and other things, or would you prefer sending 
for experts from abroad to train people here? 

A. Of course, both would be useful if it is desired to have a film industry 
here. 

Q. What does Belgium do in that respect? 

1 . Belgium is very poor in the film industry. 

Q. What does it do in order to help the industry? 

A. For educational films a society has sprung up in 1925. 

Q . What are they doing to fret their expert knowledge? 

A. They produce some films, not very many, perhaps 6 or 7, especially 
films on industry, science and so on. 

Q. Does she send for experts from outside? 

A. No. I have myself made a film on the geography of Belgium, the 
history of sugar, etc. I got my training in France and England and I 
have been to Italy — to Go mo. 

Q. You got your training abroad? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On your own account? 

A. Yes. 

iQ. Not that the Government stint you ? 

A. No. The Director of the Film University was one of my personal 
friends and that is how it came about that I learnt the art. 

Q. Probably you want to he in touch with some people. I do not know 
if you are aware of the gentleman who has just given evidence, he wanted 
to start a company for this purpose. You want it to be " without lucrative 
aim You think it must be an organisation which does not look for 
profit but merely considers it a duty to impart knowledge? 

A. Yes. If educational films are produced for profit the first aim will 
he no more science or knowledge but it becomes the film itself. 

Q. 1 do not think w r e can help you in exploring the possibilities of 
such a scheme, but we want your advice more in order to make a recom- 
mendation to the Government on this important subject. 

This Belgium Film University — what does it do, does it confer any degrees? 

A. No. That is a question which has been put to mo several times by 
several people. H is merely an educational society. 
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Q. It is n voluntary society in order to encourage the production of 
educational films? 

A. And especially exhibition, because up till now the exhibition of 
educational films has been a failure as the films were always exhibited 
in a series of 4 or 5 or 6 reels. If one film was exhibited in one show it 
is not n great success. But if there is an educational society it can 
acquire the necessary films for several shows and they can intermix them. 
It will show a variety of films which will of course create interest-. If 
you have films shown on only one subject it is too monotonous and does 
not excite the curiosity of the people, and it is too long. 

(J. What is it you want done? 

A. 1 would like to get into touch with those people who have already 
these ideas, who are working already in this line, or who have already 
started tlte exhibition of educational films. To apply the scheme the 
method of producing these films is new'. 

Q. If there are any associations you want to get into touch with them? 

A. Yes, or if there are people interested directly I would like to get 
into touch with them. If there are any institutions interested in making 
educational or scientific* films I would like to help them. 

Q. You are not here on any business development? 

A. No. 

Q. But simply on your own account to do good work here? 

A . Not merely to do good work, but I would like to make my name in 
making films. 

if. Have you got into touch with producers here? 

A. No. 

Q. Have von been to the studios here? 

A . No. 

Q. Have you seen any Indian Aims ? 

A. I have seen a few. 

Q. You consider there are potentialities in them for good pictures? 

A. From what 1 have seen the latest methods are not used and the 
thing which is coming more and more into existence is to produce films 
without titles 

(>. Will the Indian films have a commercial value in Europe P 

.4. Films coining out without up-to-date technique are certainly 
behind and people are asking more 1 and more for newer and better things. 

Mr. (Irmi: You have been five months in India? 

.4 . Yes. 

if. What parts of India have you been in? 

A. 1 arrived in Colombo. I stayed for a day or two in Madras, Madura* 
Trichi nopolv, and then 1 came to Calcutta. 

(f. Do you know' any of the Indian vernaculars? 

.4. ! started at once. I have started learning Hindi. 

(f. You did not start Hindi in Madras? 

A. No. But T was only for a short time in Madras. 

Q. Do you know anything of the different religions of India? 

.4. From the first day of mv arrival here I have been buying hooka 
and studying all these things. 

Q. And customs? 

A. in five months you cannot know very much. From the first day 
T have been in touch with the Y. M. C. A., and they have given me a good 
number of books where 1 can study the language, Hindi 

Q. Have von any idea of how many languages there are in India? 
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■ A. Yus. ] have heard that there are several hundreds. 

Q. Prohahlv dialec ts, hut I think there are at least 30 distinct languages. 

1 am not trying to contuse you, hut I am putting these questions to indi- 
cate to you that your scheme may have probably to meet with difficulties in 
tins country, if I may so call it, which are not paralleled by any experience 
-elsewhere. 

.4. I realise that. 

Q. .1 do not think it is necessary to ask you in how many towns you 
think it would l>e possible to get subscrilK'rs for Ks. 50 or even for Its. 12. 

.4. Ks. 50 I have put down onlv for those people who would like to do 
»work. 

(Jl. You have not yet gone into that? 

A. No. It is only a scheme. 

i'olo itvl ( ’rairforil : Can you give vis an idea of the cost of machinery 
which an educational studio requires, — not the studio itself, hut the latest 
up-to-date camera*, developing, printing machines, etc. 

.4. 1 cannot say offhand, hut if you like 1 can give you the information 
to-morrow or the day after — the machinery which is required to put that 
laboratory in order, camera, printing machines 

Q. Arc lights? 

.4. They are not so much required for educational films. 

Q. Hut you have information of the cost of all these things. 

A . Yes. 

( haintun): Will you kindly send it on to-morrow. 

A. Yes. I have considered the conditions here. They are certainly 
favourable for making certain kinds of films. For instance, adventure 
films can he made h£re. I lnive seen many of these films in France. They 
have to produce absolutely the whole of the film in a small studio. You 
have for instance in (iomo. what they have there is very small. That is a 
great difficulty. If you will allow me to say so, T would condemn small 
studios and 1 would rather have a big one because there are so many 
advantages from that. Outside sceneries are certainly at an advantage 
in India because you have dearness of the light here. You are sure of the 
weather, during the cold as well as the hot season. You can produce 
special sceneries in the rainy season and so on. 

Sir Unman Jnffrr: Have you got a copy of the aims and objects of 
vour University with you ? 

A. In French. 

Q , Have you got. one now? 

A. No. I can send it to-morrow. 

Q. Have you got a copy of the proceedings of the European Conference 
which you have just mentioned? 

.4. That is the Conference at Basel. The second one will take place 
in Rome. T have not got a copy of those proceedings. 1 have to write, to 
Europe for it. .1 can get you a copy from there. 

i 'hair man : Ts it in French? 

A. It may he in Italian as the second one is going to l>e held in Rome. 

Do you know' if there is an English version of it ? 

A . 1 think there must be one. 

Sir Ha man Jaffrr: You came here at your own expense? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For charitable or commercial purposes? 

A. For educational purposes. 

Q. For the sake of business? 

A . To make a name. 
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Q . Not to make money ? 

A . I am not going to work for nothing. 

Q, Have you seen Madans here ? 

j 4. Not yet. 

You intend seeing them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any university in your country where there is a course in 
cinema industry? 

A, No. The high schools and universities have their own installations. 

Q . Do you mean to say that the cinema is used for instruction in the- 
class room? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We were told by the heads of two departments here that the magic 
lantern is the best thing? 

A . It may be. 

Q . Don’t you use magic lanterns in schools? 

A. Yes. They are not economical. They were certainly very good before 
the film came into existence. There is no life, there is nothing in the 
magic lantern, it is the movement which creates an interest in the subject. 

Q. Have you produced any films since vour arrival in India? 

A. No. 

$. Have you brought any ready made films with you of an educational 
nature from Belgium? 

.4. No. 1 have a list of films which are used in the Belgium Film 
University. 

Q. Have you produced any films yourself in Belgium? 

A. Yes. 

<?. You have not brought them out here? 

A . No. 


Written Statement of Mr. DHIRENDRA NATH GANGAPA- 
DHYAYA, Film Producer and Dramatic Director, Calcutta. 

Introductory . 

1. I am producing films for the last ten years. It is with my effort 
f started the liulo-British Film Co. in Calcutta. 1 was the Pioneer to 
introduce “ Indian Comedy Films *\ I have had practical experience as 
a Producer. Director and as a Cinema octor. 

Gknkral. 

(«) The educated class frequent cinemas more than the illiterates. 

(b) In Calcutta specially, the attendance of literate class are on the increase. 

fl) In Calcutta — Educated Class, 75 per cent. 

In Bombay — Educated Class, 50 per cent. 

In Madras — Educated Class, 40 per cent. 

Th$ above statement based on personal experience I had while exhibiting 
my productions. 

( c ) Generally" the audience consists of adolescents of impressionable age. 
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Part I 

Film Industry in India . 

3. Religious Indian subjects are liked by all, educated or illiterates. Then 
comes social Indian pictures of famous Indian authors. 

4. Only a few exhibitors who have no producing concerns of their own. 
are anxious to obtain Indian pictures for their houses but they cannot 
always secure them. Moreover they are more expensive to hire and all 
exhibitors cannot afford to show them. 

5. Only a few films are produced and they are quite inadequate to meet 
the public demand. Rut they are superfluous in the eye of big exhibitors 
with producing studios. 

(«) Not of good quality, hut the quality is improving. 

(b) They are very popular. 

(f) It is very profitable to show Indian Films. There ate many suc- 
cess! u 1 1 rid i an Productions — 

1. ltirth of Sree Krishna. 

2. England Returned. 

3. Lnnkndahnn. 

4. Jaidev. 

5. Krishna Kanta’s Will, etc., etc. 

6. (a) Yes. 

(b) Mythological would appeal more than anything else. 

(1) The educated class also like social pictures of famous Indian authors. 

7. There are no difficulties in obtaining suitable films for exhibition to the 
Dritish and Indian Troops. Rut in a small canton men t exhibitors generally 
show old 3rd class films, as it does not pay them to spend more. 

$L No. 

(b) I n my opinion a great impetus to the industry would be given by 
forming a British Empire Cinema Syndicate with a view to opening show 
houses in all important towns and to pass certificates to the produced films of 
approved standard and also compel other exhibitors to show a certain per- 
cent. of these approved films in their houses. This will break monopoly 
and create considerable encouragement for the capitalist to invest: their money 
in producing concern. 

9. There are good films, but there is monopoly of supply of films a> well 
as in exhibition of films. 

1U. As far as I know it does not exist. 

11. No, my suggestions made under No. 8 (hi of your questionnaire 
will eliminate this difficulty. 

12. It does not handicap the exhibitors. 

13. Raw films and other ingredients should be duty free. American 
films should have slightly higher duty on them, so that (he British Empire film 
industry may receive a portion of the film demand. 

14. Yes. Rut there is no demand from the public for such films. They 
should be used purely for education purposes. 

lf>. Yes. There is a great demand for Indian productions, but such enter- 
prise must be distributed in almost all provinces of India as the production of 
one province may not be appreciated in other provinces. They are sometimes 
as foreign to them as American or English films. 

16. Yes. In some provinces they are making good strides towards progress, 
but every such enterprise is handicaped by the limited area of its utility. 

17. Yes, if conditions of monopoly disappears. 
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18. Such as forming a Central body to pass Indian productions of standard 
quality and enforce their exhibition. 

39. Considerably cheaper. Films produced at a nominal cost may capture 
the public fancy more than the expensive films. 

SJO. My proposal involves capital ex|>enditure but sufficient return can be 
obtained by such a Syndicate and will certainly become a source of income. 
That will justify the initial expenditure. 

21. A very good proposal. The same agency or Syndicate should include 
the items suggested by me. 

Films of thr British Com Montreal th . 

22. Yes. 

(n)—(r) Yes. 

A reduced duty on such films and a regular censor of all British films. 

23. Just, like the Pathe Gazette every country in the British Commonwealth 
should produce films of such interest and educational films and must have a 
fixed hiring value and it should he made compulsory for the exhibitors to show 
these in their houses along with the ordinary programme. 

(h) This will necessarily he of mutual l>enefit and 1 do not think there 
* w ill lie any difficulty in coming to an understanding. 

Part II. 

JSf.niol Asftrrfs urn! Coot ml. 

24. No. 

(b) Yes, specially American productions. 

(r) They are not harmful to the public and their popularity is lastly 
waning. 

W)’(l) OJ) Yes. 

0) No. 

</) Not particularly well informed on the matter to Ik* able to cite any 
definite instances. There have been cases of daring Motor dacoities. But in 
my opinion, the war has created more harm than Cinema films in the direction. 

25. No. 

26. (a) Yes. 

(70 Yes. The film “ The Life of I/rnl Budha ” produced by Madan Theatres 
was objected to by Budhists. The film was not allowed t.o be screened in 
Burma. 

27. No, not to a great extent. Educated Indians know the pr<*s and cons 
of Western civilization and the uneducated are simply unaffected by such 
shows. 

(b) No. 

28. No. 

(</) — (b) No. 

29. If there is anything improper or immoral it should he absolutely 
avoided. There is no ground to observe such restrictions separating films 
for adults and children. 

30. No. 

31. Yes. 

33. (u) Yes. 

(b) No. but this may produce scarcity of good films. 

{<) Yes. 

34. (a) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

<3) The Central Board may have members representing each province. 
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4. Delhi. 

(b) No. 

(c) The representing official member will look to the interest. 

(</) All expenditure of the present Provincial Hoard must be transferred.. 

35. Yes. 

{a) A wholetime experienced Censor Officer would be better. The Ad- 
visory Board may have officials as well as non-officials. 

( h ) Must have some knowledge of film productions. 

(M Film synopsis should be circulated and the opinion of each member 
must be obtained from all of them. Then where any objection or doubtful 
points are raised, the wholetime experienced Officer should see the film and 
explain such points to the members concerned. 

37. (a) Yes. 

(h) No. 

38. Yes. “Turki Hoor " has been passed by the Bengal Hoard of Cens »rs 
but objected to by the Bombay Board of Censors. 

40. No need for any restrictions. 

41. Western films are not produced for India only. They follow their 
natural tendency in the production and India simply exhibits what is in vogue 
in Europe. Films shown in London are generally exhibited in India alter 
about 3 to 5 months. 

42 — 43. No 

■1-1. The trade in India is too mhui^ to consider these questions at 
present. 

45 — 46. No. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. DHIRENDRA NATH QANGAPADHYA YA, 
Film Producer and Dramatic Director, on Thursday, the iSth 
December 1927. 

Chairman : You sav you are producing films? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Are you now producing? 

A. I have stopped producing at present. 

Q . When did you cease producing? 

A. T have ceased producing since 1925. 
if. When was your last production? 

A. 1924. 

Q. You have not produced any film alter 1924? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you doing it alone or in conjunction with anybody else? 

A. Alone. 

(f. How many films did you produce? 

.4. 14. 

Q. What was your trade name? 

A . The Lotus Film Company. 

(f. What sort of films did you product? 

.1. First I produced “ England — Returned ”, a comedy drama at Cnlcutta, 
f collected a good amount from the partners. I had 3 partners in the Indo- 
British Film Company. 

Q. It does not now exist? 

.4. No. 



<>. Was it a registered company P 

A. It was registered but not a limited company. 

A registered partnership ? 

A. Yes. 

9- What was the capital? 

A . We invested a lakh. 

Q. And you were able to have a studio and all that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And all that is gone? 

A, Yes, all gone. 

Q. Were yon there between 1922 and 1924? 

A, No, I was with them only for one year. Within a year we produced 
3 pictures, including “ England — Returned Those three pictures have now 

been purchased by Mud an. 

Q. That company went into liquidation in one year ? 

A. No, not liquidation. There were 3 partners, I went to the Hydera- 
bad State and 1 started there the Lotus Film Company. I was sole pro- 
prietor of that and 1 produced there with the help of the Nizam’s Government 
10 films. Help means the use of the palace and so on. 

Q. You mean they placed facilities, not that they gave you financial help? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were they all social dramas? 

A . Social as well as mythological. 

Q. You have a list of the films? 

.4. Not here, but they include such things a* “ The Step-mother ” which 
was based on the Bengali drama, hv Amrita Lall Bose 44 Yayati,” 14 Hara 
Oouri,” “ Marriage Tonic,” 44 The Lady Teacher,” etc. 

Q. Do you mean that these were comedies of your own composition? 

A. My own. 

if. 44 England Returned ” was also your own? 

A. It was the first comedy T produced. 

<?. You produced alone? 

.4. No, both of us produced, myself and Mr. Laharry. 

Q. Where is he now? 

.4. He is the manager of Globe Theatre. 

Did he also go to Hyderabad with you? 

A, No. 

Q. And were they all popular P 

.4. 44 England Returned ” was very popular. 

ty. You made money over it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On all these pictures you must have made money? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many weeks did they runP 

A. Three weeks continual run here, and in Bombay we sold it for R«. 22,000 
to K. D. Bros. 

Mr. Green : What did it cost you to produce? 

A. Some Rs. 19,000 to R«. 20.000. 

<?. And you sold the Bombay rights alone for Rs. 22^000 P 
.4. Yes. ” 

Chairman : And it ran for three months here? 
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.4. Yes, continually, And after that we sold it to the Madan Theatres 
who now have it. 

Q. What did yon get out of that? 

A. I don’t know; I had left by then. 

Q. Laharry owned it afterwards? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are you doing now? 

A. I am connected with the British Empire Filins, London. They pur- 
chased the Wembley concern. 

Q. It must be a recent thing? 

A. Yes, and they wanted to come here to produce pictures. 

Q. And you are in correspondence with them? 

A. I have a brother to whom I gave ail my booklets and the press cuttings. 
Q. Your brother is on the Royal Agricultural Commission? 

.4. Yes. He has been in touch with them. I was asked to go there and 
.arrange preliminaries. 

Mr. Green : To go to England? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Have you been to the West before? 

A. No. 

Chairman : I suppose you are not doing much now? 

4. Nothing. 

Q. Who did your photography work? 

4. One was a Bangalore man, Mr. Charles; another the assistant of 
Madan who was hero, Mr. Roy. 

Q. So you managed with temporary establishment? 

4. Yes. 

Q . You never had any permanent establishment for producing? 

4. Yes, for a period of 2 or 3 years 1 had a permanent establishment. 

Q. AVoll, I mean if all the pictures proved well and attracted audiences, 
why did the company go into liquidation? 

4. Not liquidation. Still we had financial difficulties. I couldn’t go on 
with the producing because we found there was a monopoly hero. 

Q. Did you find it difficult to exhibit the pictures? 

4. Yes. All producing companies find it difficult, not only myself. Most 
■of the cinema owners here want films on such terms that we cannot give them. 
Q. Did Madan exhibit vour films? 

4. Yes, at the Crown Theatre as well as at Bhowanipur. 

Q. Exhibited all your pictures? 

.4. Not all, only 5 or 6 pictures. 

Q. Then why do you say you found difficulty? 

4. Because that is not much use. Suppose they screen my picture for, say, 
about 2 weeks and their own picture comes along, they will boom it. 

Q. What is wrong with that, that is only natural? 

4. Y’es, because it is their own picture. Supposing they give 30 per cent. 
Q. What terms did they exhibit your pictures on P 
4. 32. 

Q. They gave you 32 and they took the balance of the collection themselves? 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Green : They paid for the advertising? 

A. They paid for the advertising. 

II 
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(chairman : On all your pictures those were the terms? 

A. Yes. 

Q . And they alone exhibited them? 

A. Also the Majestic Theatre, Bombay. Bombay has a better collection 
than Calcutta, which is only a 4th class station. 

Q. You mean in your case or in all cases? 

*4. In all cases. 

Q. You think more people go to the cinemas there or are there more 
theatres at your disposal there? 

A. More theatres also. 11 we want a fixed hire they give Rs. 3,500 & 
week for an Indian picture. 
if. Who gave von that? 

A. The Majestic Cinema. 

Q. That is for a successful film? 

A. They cannot give less than Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 3,500. 
if. For any film? 

.4. Of course they see it first and if they are satisfied 

Q. They give you Rs. 3,000 a week? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it may run to 2 or 3 weeks? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you proceed on a percentage basis in Bombay? 

A. They do not give on the percentage basis to an outsider, but we would 
like that ; it would he to our advantage. 

Q. Do von think they made more than what Madan made here, the Bom- 
lay people, when they gave you Rs. 3,500. How much do you think it came 
to, supposing you got Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 3,500. About 32 per cent.? 

A. But it comes to more. 

Mr. Gwen : Supposing you had taken 32 per cent, what would you have 
got there? 

A. 1 gave always on a fixed basis. 

Chairman : But supposing you were on a percentage basis? 

A. In my idea it would come to Rs. 5,000 which the Kohinoor and the 
Sri Krishna Company are getting now. 

if. What is your line? What are you? What have you specialised in? 

A. 1 am the producing and dramatic director. 

(f. You mean you make the %tory? 

A. Story not often, but I am the dramatic director. 

(f. You are a director? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are n director of actors too? 

A. 1 acted myself in the role part once. 

(f. You botli act and direct others to act? 

A. Yes. 

9- I suppose you began merely as an amateur j you did not get any train- 
ing? 

A. I have published many books. “ Expressions and Caricatures. M The 
Times of India and all papers have published my expressions. 

Q. That is all right. But you never took any training for film direction^ 
A. No. 

Q, And Mr. Laharry your partner? 

A . He was manager of Madan ’s Theatre. 



Q. What was his special line? 

.4. He was business manager. 

Q. What about the actors, where did you get them? 

,4. From here locally. 

For each film? 

4. At that time we used to give them a monthly salary. 

Q. Do you think you could get good actors and actresses here for film 
acting ? 

A. But they are not trained. We have to train them. 

Q. Just as you trained yourself you want to train them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But what is the best method of 1 raining them? 

.4. Tt requires an institution like what I have mentioned in my statement 
1 propose there ought to he a syndicate like the British Empire Syndicate. 

Q. You do not expect the British Empire to come here and train your 
people ? 

.4. Or we can get experts from there. 

Q. But you may get them from Germany? 

A. We want producers, directors, etc. After all we do not know very 
much of this new Industry. 

Q. Therefore you want experts to come and train you here. They must 
be the host experts from anywhere vou can get. Now what is your idea 
about a British Empire Film Industry. They are to build theatres and pro 
duce pictures in Tndia? 

A . Yes. 

(). You want to float n company? 

.4. Yes. 

Mr. Grvcn : You want financial co-operation? 

A. Tf the Government is behind them T do not think there will bo any 
trouble to get the capitalists to come in. 

(). What is your idea. Here in answer to 7 (<?) you say in your opinion 
a great impetus will he given by forming a British Empire cinema industry 
to build theatres in important towns, to pass certificates, etc. What is your 
idea? You want a good business concern? 

.4. Yes. Both to exhibit and to produce. 

Q. You think some steps ought to be taken to bring about, such an in- 
stitution ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think films are now being produced in Bombay? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you want to bring in a new concern? 

A. We generally find in Bengal people do not want to see films of other 
provinces. 

Q. But why do you want a new company to be started? Already producers 
in Bombay and Madras are attempting to do what they can? 

4. They don’t care for others. They are doing everything for their own 
pictures. 

Q. That will be so in any trade, if a man has greater enterprise than you, 
he will succeed better than you? 

4. But that means a monopoly. 

Q. But that is so in any trade. Supposing you establish a fruit shop, 
the man who buys the best fruit will command the best market. 

4. But supposing we give them a good picture, they won’t treat it a e 
they would one of their own pictures. 

Y 2 
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Q , You want some compulsion to exhibit Indian pictures? 

A. Indian pictures, yes. 

Q. And each cinema theatre should be compelled to exhibit some propor- 
tion of Indian pictures provided they are of the requisite standard, provided 
a common Board certifies that they are good for exhibition. Do you want 
a quota system introduced here as in England — is that your idea? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you talk of monopoly and all that. How is it a monopoly? 

A. When they produce a film they give certain terms that we cannot get. 

Q. Well, they are good business people, while you have no business capa- 
city. It is a struggle for existence all the time and the best always survive. 

A. That may be so, but it means that other capitalists won’t invest their 
money* 

Q. Nobody prevents them. Why don’t you? I can understand your say- 
ing that you want facilities to exhibit your pictures; but what more do you 
want? Why is this new syndicate to be floated and kill the other concerns? 

A. Certainly not, but to benefit all producing companies. 

Q. You want facilities for every Indian company, you want every register- 
ed Indian company to have facilities for taking pictures? 

A. Bombay pictures get 22 per cent, here for their production. 

Q. If you mean the producers in Bombay, we had them before us and you 
don’t know anything directly about them? 

A. I was in Bombay 2 to 3 years. 

Mr. Green : Recently? 

A. In 1922-23. 

Q. We were there in 1927. 

Chairman ; We heard what the Bombay producers had to say about the 
terms. Your information must be very ancient having regard to what is 
happening in Bombay to-day. You had better tell us what you know about 
Bengal. Well, your idea is that a British Empire Film Company should have 
the monopoly? 

A. Not monopoly. 

Q. Tf you want a new concern, why don’t you bring it about yourself, 
point out its advantages and disadvantages, show a good business proposition? 

A. My syndicate would determine the percentage or fix the hire for every 
station and all exhibitors. 

Q. After all it is a question of trade, is it not ? Every other trade looks 
after itself? 

A. Madan’s pictures cannot be shown by nil exhibitors because they want 
Rs. 500 a week for hire, which it is impossible to collect from the stuff they 
give. Their terras are very high, 

Q. Very well, why don’t you start a rival theatre? 

A. That requires financial backing. 

Q. Provided you have sufficient security you can get financial help? 

A. That is inv idea. 

Q . You want Government to advance loans on what security? 

A. Not loans. Tf they help us. 

Mr. Green : Why should they not help somebody else? 

Chairman : If Government give help to an industry they must be impar- 
tial to all people employed in the industry. Why you more than Madan? 

A. The Government could be shareholders. 

<Q. That is what you want. But why should they take shares in such an 
industry when there are at least 7 or B people in Bombay producing films. It is 
only in Bengal that you have not got together the money. 

A „ But they don’t cater for Indian markets. 
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Mr. Green : Well, they go right up to the North-West Frontier Province ; 
we have seen them in Peshawar. They come occasionally to Calcutta. 

Chairman : You think in Bengal the people are incapable of putting forth 
industry in this connection? 

4. Yes, to a certain extent. 

Q. Unless there is Government aid the people are not likely to go in for 
this industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why didn’t you say so then ? You want some extraneous aid in order 
to start the industry in this province? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And what security do you offer? Supposing the Government thought 
it worthwhile to encourage any industry of this sort, supposing they make 
a law compelling every theatre to exhibit Indian films* supposing they give 
you facilities for taking your pictures, throwing open their public buildings, 
giving police aid in regard to traffic and roads, access to public places — 
what more do you want? 

A. That is quite enough. 

Q. Then you don’t want financial aid? 

A. If they do that, financial aid will naturally come. 

Q . That is irrespective of new men or old men, everybody will get that 
aid provided it is an Indian company or an Indian partnership? Do you 
agree ? 

A. Yes, I agree. 

Q. What you want is facilities and legal compulsion of the quota? 

A. Yes. But supposing a Marian picture is wanted by anybody at some 
other station, they charge high terms. 

Q . Then you want Government to control prices? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. (h 'em : They will control your prices also? 

A. Certainly. 

Chairman : You don’t agree that it should be the rule in every commo- 
dity except- in times of great famine or great war — do you believe in Gov- 
ernment controlling prices at any other time? You also advocate a higher 
duty on imported films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know how the prices compare so far as the exhibitor goes? Is 
it more costly for him to accept an Indian picture? 

.4. Certainly. 

Q . And the foreign pictures are able to compete on better terms? 

4. Yes. 

Q. And you say that the Indian pictures are very popular? 

4, Yes. 

Q. Do you think the exhibitor will suffer if more duty were put on foreign 
films ? 

A. If he get the Indian picture more freely, he will not, 

Q . That itself will be an inducement to produce more Indian pictures^ 
the two things put together will compel every cinema to show a certain 
length of Indian film provided it is passed by a Board as fit to he shown ; 
secondly, it will discourage foreign films as much as possible by imposing a 
higher duty in order that they may not compete on unequal terms* Is that 
your point? 

4. Yes. 

Q . You think that these two things put together and if better facilities 
for production are afforded, you will be satisfied. Or do you want the 
Government to send for experts to teach people here? 
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A. What I mean is that the syndicate should be like a school. 

You mean you want an educational studio? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You say that the Government should start a central studio in which 
they should produce films which they want for propaganda purposes and 
employ the necessary experts who should be available to the industry. Is that 
what you have in mind? 

4. Yes. 

( ) . Do- you think people in the industry will avail themselves of Govern- 
ment aid? 

A. Yes, they will. 

<?• We were told hy a gentleman here that, if Government starts a central 
institution like that, there will be suspicion that there will bo greater Gov- 
ernment control and so on ? 

A. I don’t think so. On the other hand, people will certainly come for- 
ward and take their help. 

Q. 1 suppose you won’t mind taking their aid? You also realise that 
Government control will involve a certain amount of Government supervi- 
sion and so on ? 

.4. Since so many private companies have failed, T think there must he 
a Government institution for some lime at least. 

Q. What you mean is, that having regard to the past history of the industry 
here, unless Government comes to your aid in an indirect way. you won’t 
be able to establish an industry here, and therefore you want Government 
to establish a central studio, is that so? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Why do you say that a higher duty should be imposed on American 
films? Why do you make a distinction between American and other films? 

4. For trade purposes. 

Q. Supposing you impose a higher duty only on American films, making a 
distinction between foreign films, don’t, you think America will retaliate and 
make it difficult for you to get really good films? 

4. V don’t think so. England also is making good films now. 

Q . England is imposing a quota iu making a preferential treatment be- 
tween one country and another except as regards the Empire. You cannot 
make a distinction between America and Germany? Do von menu that a 
higher duty should be imposed on all foreign films? 

4. Yes, that is what T mean. 

Q. The danger is, wo heard in Bombay that one of the very best actresses 
there learnt her art merely by looking at American films? 

A. Tt. is enough if a higher duty were imposed on American films. 

Q. Therefore, foreign films are useful in that way? 

4. You can get experts from there. 

Q. I think you can learn a lot by looking at the pictures, can’t you? 

4. I don’t think so. 

Q. Had you any difficulty in getting your films censored after you had 
produced them? What sort of difficulty did you meet with? 

4. The censors rejected certain portions which they ought not to have 
done. 

Q. Does it interfere with the story? 

4. They objected to a police sergeant being shown there. I fought against 
it, and ultimately they allowed me to show the sergeant but not his wife. 

Q. Do you complain that the censorship is too detailed so as to interfere 
with the technique and direction of the story? 

4L Yes. 

- Q. Can you give us any concrete instances? 
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.4. T showed ft bedroom scene in which the husband and wife were sleep- 
ing together, and the censor did not allow this. 

Mr. Green : I)o you seriously suggest, that they should allow it P 

A . That was a bedroom scene and there was also a daeoit shown trying to 
enter the room, and the censors did not allow it. 

Chairman : Those are matters of detail into which this Committee cannot 
enter. But T suppose you agree that there should be censorship ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you think there should be an appeal to a central authority? 

A. There must be one Board. 

Q. Leaving the matter to the Local Governments will not bo satisfactory? 

A. No. There should he n central or appellate authority composed of officials 
and non-officials on these matters for censoring the films; where the trade 
complains that there has been too much censoring there should he an appellate 
body to which it can appeal. 

Sir liar oon Jaffv.r : What should be the composition of the directorate of 
the British Empire Syndicate that you just mentioned? Would you have an 
Indian majority on it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You mean the production should he done with the assistance of 
Indians ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You know that, a British company intends coming to India and that it 
has agreed to accept a majority of Indian directors? 

A. Yes, 

Q . You say that the English Company has agreed to accept a majority 
of Indians as directors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards Madams, why can you not capture them by buying all their 
shares yourself ? 

A. They don’t sell their shares. The shares are not available in the 
market, and they are all controlled by Marians themselves. They are doing 
well, and they don’t want to sell their shares. 

Q, As regards the higher tariff which you suggest, don’t you think Ame- 
rican films will still come in inspite of a higher tariff and Indian audiences 
will suffer thereby? 

A. In that case they will go in for our own productions. 

Q. But you know that Indian productions are not enough, and inspite of 
the higher tariff American productions will still come in, and the Indian 
audience will thereby suffer? 

A. If we could get better productions from the syndicate that I just men- 
tioned, people would certainly like to see Indian pictures. 

Q . That will take a very long time and until then the Indian audience 
will suffer? 

A. Until then let ^iem see American pictures, there is no harm. 

Q. Do you think the actors and actresses that you get are coming from 
good families? 

A. No. But outside Calcutta I found that we could get people from res- 
pectable families, and we got Major Bell’s daughter in Hyderabad. We 
can get Anglo-Indians from respectable families. 

Q. How can you draw actors and actresses from respectable families in 
Bengal ? 

A. We can get them here. Now, of course, they don’t like to mix with 
tlie class of people that are taking part in the theatres, but if the concern 
is managed by really respectable people, I think we would be able to get actors 
and actresses from respectable families. 
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ip. Would you like Government to stop prostitutes from taking part in 
the theatres with a view to attract respectable people? 

.4 . No, but unless respectable people run the concerns, even the present 
production will disappear. 

Q. Are the films that you produced in Hyderabad shown in Bombay or 
Calcutta P 

A. Madans exhibited them here. In Bombay the Majestic 1 Cinema, the 
Imperial and the Globe exhibited them. 

Q. Are they still produced in Hyderabad? 

A. There is no producing company there now. 

Q. As regards the percentage demanded by the exhibitors, you say they 
ask for 75 per cent, of the receipts? 

.4. Yes, and they get that percentage. 

Q. So you cannot complain against Madans alone? 

A. Why not? 

Q. Because you yourself demand 75 per cent, from other exhibitors? 

A. I am telling you the same thing. Madans are taking 75 per cent, 
from others, similarly I am also doing the same thing. I wanted that every 
one of them should show an Indian picture. 

Q. Are these actors and actresses engaged on salaries or on piece work ? 

.4. Now they are engaged on piece work. 

ty. Ts there any complaint that they give out any trade secrets? 

A, Sometimes, because if we produce a social drama, they say that it is 
not so, and so on ; but still the work goes on. 

There is an entertainment tax here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you like that tax to be used for the promotion of the cinema 
industry ? 

A. Yes, and the duty on raw films and other materials should also be 
realised for the same purposes. 

Q. How did you solve the difficulty in Hyderabad with regard to cap- 
tions ? 

A. I gave only Hindi and English captions. But when I showed the 
films in Bombay, there was some difficulty and I had to put in Gujrati cap- 
tions; similarly, in Bengal too T had to put in Bengali captions. 

Q. How do you think you can solve this difficulty? 

A. Unless there are more copies with titles in different languages, the 
films cannot be made popular in all parts of India. It is not a difficult pro- 
cess, and as it does not cost much, it can be made. 

Mr, Spogy ; With regard to the British concern with which you are in 
communication, may 1 know whether it is already engaged in producing pic- 
tures elsewhere? 

A. Yes, they will start from January next, and they will have a branch 
here. 

<?. Have you any idea of the amount of capital they are going to invest 
in the Indian branch of their concern? 

A. No, but I know that each share will cost ten thousand pounds. Most 
of their shareholders are Lancashire cotton spinners. 

9- You said that there will be Indian directors on it. Will they be ex- 
pected to subscribe to the share capital? 

A. No, but they will be paid servants. 

Q, And your position will also be that of a paid servant, and therefore 
whatever profit that concern might make will go to the Britishers? 

A. Yea. 
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Q. And Indians will not be benefifcied except as paid servants, though it 
may be a good opening for Indians, is it not? 

A. Yes, that is all. 

Chairman : Is that what you meant by a majority of Indian Directors? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Neogy : Do you think that a concern in which the Indians will have 
absolutely no voice should be permitted to operate in India? 

A. Some of the Rajas and Maharajas might be able to buy their shares. 

Q. Do you think there is any great chance for many Indians to subscribe 
to its shares under these conditions? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Have you ascertained whether Indians are likely to take any shares? 

.4. 1 believe the Maharaja of Burdwan is thinking of buying some shares 
in it. But I have no idea about the capital of the company. 

Q. What happened to the Indo-Rritish studio that you were working for 
some years back? 

A . We had to stop it owing to some differences of opinion among our- 
selves. We sold the cameras and other things of the studio to the Taj 
Mahal Company. That studio is not made use of by any one now. 

Q. Now, I want your opinion about your own films. I gather that your 
stories were very good and popular, and the production was also very good 
on the whole? 

A. I can’t say very good, but they w*ere good when compared with other 
Indian pictures. 

Q. And they proved a financial success? 

A. To a certain extent. 

Q. Then, to what do you ascribe the failure of your concern? 

A. It was not a failure, but we had to stop it, because some of the promo- 
ters could not agree among themselves. 

Q. Suppose the Government wore to come in with some aid. You cannot 
expect thorn to settle your quarrels? 

A. If there is Government control and management, there cannot he any 
quarrel. But our quarrel and dissolution of partnership were alone respon- 
sible for the stoppage of our concern, otherwise it was paying. 

Q. What I want to know is, if your own productions can stand on their 
own merits, why do you ask for direct Government aid? 

A. Sufficient capital is not forthcoming. 

Q. You said you had no difficulty in getting together a lakh of rupees. 
W 7 as it not sufficient for your purpose? 

A. No, we wanted more. 

Q. You said there are not sufficient facilities for the exhibition of Indian 
pictures. When you said this J suppose you were thinking of Calcutta? 

A. In Bombay also they do not care for Bengal pictures. They take 
their pictures from the local producers.. 

Q. So far as Calcutta is concerned, I suppose there is no such difficulty 
for exhibiting Bengal pictures? 

A, No, but only we don’t get favourable terms from certain parties. 

Q. There are only a few theatres in Calcutta where it would be profitable 
to show Indian pictures, and it is not every theatre which would draw an 
Indian crowd, is that so? 

A . Yes. 

Q. So with the exception of three or four Madan Theatres, you think it 
would be profitable to show' the Indian pictures in the other theatres? You 
would exclude the Globe also? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. The Crown, I take it, caters mostly for the middle class Bengali com- 
munity ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think there is room for one or two more theatres in Sham 
Bazar quarter? Would they not be profitable? 

A. Yes. 

p. Then what prevents a Bengali from starting one or two theatres on 
that side? Madams control only one theatre on that side. Why don’t some 
Bengalis start one or two in that locality? 

.4. They are very shy to invest money. 

p. So you cannot blame Madans; they own only one theatre there? 

.4. Yes. In Bhowanipur there is one theatre called the Purna Theatre 
and we could get favourable terms from them. 

p. So you could solve your own difficulty by opening more theatres be- 
cause there is still room for thorn ? 

.4. So 1 said that a syndicate should be formed to start theatres in im- 
portant towns. 

p. Your experience of film production has not been very happy. But ex- 
perience in Bombay has not been so unhappy in this matter. So, why should 
Government interfere only for the benefit of Bengal? 

.4. Because here they don’t make much profit. 

Q. So far as we could see. they did not incur loss here? 

A. Tf you want people here to show Indian pictures only, you must in- 
troduce a sort of compulsion that every theatre should show a certain per- 
centage of Indian films. 

Q. You produced certain comic films yourself. What is your experience 
as to their comparative success from a financial point of view? Were they 
as profitable as social dramas and mythological films? 

.1. Mythological films are most profitable, then come comedy films. 

p. We have seen very few comic films, and it was suggested that there 
might he a wide market if more Indian comic films were made. What pre- 
vents you from making more comic films? Are they less profitable than 
-social films? 

A. No, they are equally profitable. 

Colonel Crawford : You were a producer in a small way? 

,4. Yes. 

p. Why did you stop your production? 

A. Because I did not like to spend more money. 

p. Was there no profit ? 

A. There was profit. 

Chairman : Wlint did you do with the profit you made? 

*4. T first invested a small sum and produced some pictures and J got some 
-profit. T invested that profit again in the same concern and tried to produce 
.more pictures. But now I have stopped producing pictures. 

p. Not because it ended in a loss? 

A. No. 

Colonel Crawford : You complain of the big exhibitor. What is your com- 
plaint? That he does not take your pictures? 

.4. He gives too little hire to make it a paying proposition. 

Q. Are there sufficient theatres outside the Madan circuit to offer you a 
market? 

A. Yes, there are. 

p. You have really no complaint then? You can get a market? 

A. We can, but we have not got a market in Bengal, except Madans. 
*We must go through Madans. 
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Q. And he can offer what price he likes? 

A. Yes. But if wo want any of their pictures, we exhibitors in Bengal, 
from Madans. they will ask three times the price. 

Q. Are you an exhibitor too? 

A. T was. T had two cinemas. 

Q. And what was your difficulty exhibitor? 

A. To get the pictures from Madans especially. 

Q. That is you could not import your pictures from abroad? 

.4. Yes, from the Universal and other hiring agencies. 

Q. You do get pictures from them? 

4. Yes. 

Q . Sufficient? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you were not dependent on Madans? 

4. .Vo, except for Indian pictures, every exhibitor likes to have Indian 
pictures, they are much more profitable. So Madans have got manv Indian 
pictures, and their hire is double. 

Q. I don't, quite understand yoi.r difficulty. The hire is much more than 
that of other companies? 

4. Yes. 

(?. But the profits are much larger? 

4 . Yes. 

Q. What sort of rates of hi reage do you get from the Indian producer? 

4. It depends on the station. 

Q. Where were your cinemas? 

A . M y dera bod , 1 )eccsi» . 

Q. You had 2 cinemas? 

A. Yes. Generally " ‘ give Rs. ‘>00, or Rs. 450 or Rs. 850 for one week 
for an Indian picture. 

Q. Do you call that very high? 

4. No. This is the hire from the Kolnnoor and other companies. But 
Madans won’t, give their pictures for any thing under Rs. H(X) or lbs. iKX). 

Q. And what sort of profit would you make on that? 

A. No profit. 

Q. So you didn’t hire. You made a profit on the other. You :'an got 
a plentiful supply of these? 

4. Not much — not good quality. 

Q. But they drew crowds all the same? 

A. Oh yes. 

Q . Have you closed those 2 cinemas? 

A. Yos. 

, Q. Why? 

A. Because I left Hyderabad. 

Q. Simply because you left Hyderabad? They wore a paying proposition 
before you left? 

4. 1 left because my brother, who was engineer there, left also. 

Chairman : He was dependent on his brother. 

Colonel Crawford : You were not dependent on your cinemas? 

A. No, because in Hyderabad it is very difficult for outsider* to do busi 
ness there. 

Q. Well, you have no complaint against this monopoly, h does not put 
any difficulties in vour way? Is there a monopoly at present m the trade 
on the exhibition side? 



A. On the exhibition side I find only monopoly in Bengal, 

Q. Is that a handicap to you in any wtyp t 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You mentioned the question of the rate of duty; you propose we should 
put up the tariff duty on western films coming into this country. What sort 
of rule would you have to give assistance to the Indian producing industryP 

A. llaw films and other materials should be duty free. 

Q. That is for yon producers, yes. But on the imported films, how are 
the customs authorities going to value it? Who is going to say what is the 
value of any particular film? 

A. I think they do it at present on the foot value. 

Q . Yes, but. the price you pay is on what the film contains. For the 
photograph that is in the film, for the story that is on the film. How are 
you going to put a duty on that? Have you any idea how it could be done 
practically ? 

A. No. The duty should be there. 

Mr. Green : In connection with the last question, is the new duty you 
want on the cinema film a specific duty? — sav, one anna a foot? 

A. Yes, on foreign films. 

Q. And you would have the same rate of duty whether it was a cheap 
film or whether it was a million dollar production? 

A. Yes. all must be at the same rate. 

Q. 1 was also very interested in what you said about your comic films. 
They apparently were your greatest successes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understood you to say that one, after being shown for 3 months in 
Calcutta, was sold to Bombay for more than it had cost to produce? 

A. Yes, to K. I). Bros., a film company in Bombay. They are importers. 

Q. Couldn't you get any capital after showing these results? Couldn’t 
you get any capital for forming a decent organised company? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you any business experience, T mean in company law’ and proce- 
dure, and so on ? 

.1. Yes, 1 was in the Indo-British Company. 

Q. No, I don’t mean that. Have you any knowledge of company promot- 
ing ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. AH I want to get at is, are you what is known as a business man? I 
take it rather that you arc a technical expert in the camera line? 

A. Yes. I am not much of a business man. 

Q. I was interested in what you said about a cinema syndicate. In parti- 
cular, the suggestion that that syndicate should build theatres in this country. 

I think the committee is satisfied from evidence that the cinema habit in 
India is certainly growing. At the same time the number of theatres does 
not seem to be growing very rapidly. Do you think that, if safe but cheap 
theatres were erected in some of the smaller towns in this provinoe or any 
other part of India you know of, with an assured supply of films at reason- 
able rates, thby could be made to pay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At present it appears that a town has got to have at least 60,000 in- 
habitants, if not more, to run a cinema ? 

A . Yes, it will be a profitable thing. 

Q . And you think that under the present circumstances of the trade, 
tHtikg to certain restrictions that you point out, it is impossible fur such 
theatres to come into being unless a powerful syndicate doesitP . 
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A. Yes. 

Q. What I am getting at is this. You want some body with plenty ol 
capital to come along to build theatres because you consider that before you 
-have theatres you cannot make films. Is that the point that you wish to 
make ? 

,4. Yes. 

Q. I think that was your point, but 1 wanted to bring it out. 

Chairman : Would there not be another monopoly then? 

Mr. Green : In other words, you want to save one threatened 'monopoly 
by creating another body powerful enough to fight it? 

A. No, no. That syndicate’s films will be available for everyone. We 
don't want it for our syndicate. 

Q. But this is a business concern you are contemplating? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. Now, I know you have hinted that it should have Government assist- 
ance of a sort. 

,1. Yes. 

Q. You probably know that some of the members of the committee are 
toying with the idea of a Government run studio in order to produce educa- 
tional films, public utility films, which at present are not a commercial pro- 
position ? 

A. If the syndicate produce like that and build cinema houses, the same 
body can produce the pictures for public utility and educational purposes. 

Q. Is it part of your idea that this syndicate should also produce films 
for Government? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

( t ). Yon contemplate that for that reason Government should give them 
a subsidy or should pay for work done? 

A. Pay for work done. 

(J. Hut they would have to make some provision presumably for a suffi- 
ciently high standard of technique and production? 

A. Y’es. 

Q. That would be an essential part of your scheme? 

A . Yes. 

Q. I was wondering whether that was what was at the back of your mind 
when you talked of Government assistance? 

A. That picture would be like Pathe’s Gazette shown in all houses. 

Q. You mean that it should be compulsory? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That every cinema should be forced to display out of so many hour* 
half an hour of approved educational films? 

A. Y T es, just like they show 7 Pathe’s Gazette just now. 

Chairman : But Pathe’s Gazette is not compulsory? 

A. But I want it compelled. 

Mr. Green : Y 7 ou want it put on a quarter of an hour before as part of 
the programme? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now do you think — don’t answer this question if you don’t want to, 
if it should affect your business interests — do you think there is a reasonable 
chance of a syndicate of this size really coming into operation in India? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Chairman : I don't think he has understood. Such a company as you 
have in mind, is it likely to come in the near future? 

A. No, no. 
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Mr. Green : I only wanted to find out how much this is your idea, and 
how far it is practicable? 

A. No chance of companies. 

Q. J rather gathered from you that you hoped they might be coming: 
shortly P 

A. No. 

Q. But you are in touch with some such organisation? 

A . This is the British Films Limited in England. 

Chairman : Are they likely to come? 

A. They want to produce English pictures the first time. 

Q. Where? 

A. In their own country and then they want to come here also. 

Mr. Green : Then your ideas have not advanced very far? 

A. Simply they will start from January in England. 

Mr. Coalman : I missed the opening questions so it is possible I may try 
to retrace them. How many pictures do you produce in the year? 

Chairman : He is not producing. 

Mr. Coni man : How long were you in the business? 

A. About 5 years. 

Q. And what was your average output during those years? 

A. 14 altogether. 

Q. Oh, T see, in a very small way. Well, now your desire for Government 
help, vlmt form exactly do you think that, help ought to take? You were 
very strong on the need for Government helping the producer. Exactly 
what form ought that help to take? 

A. To make the exhibition of pictures compulsory. 

Q. Did yon think Government ought to give any financial help? 

A. 1 don’t think so. 

Ch airman : He wants quota and facilities and import duty. 

Mr. Coatman : Well, all my questions were based on the assumption that 
he was still producing. Thank you. 


Oral Evidence of Rai JADUNATH MAZUMDAR Bahadur, M,A., 
B.L., C.I.E., M.L.C., Advocate, on Thursday, the 15th Decem- 
ber 1927. 


Chairman : 1 suppose you have considerable experience of Bengal an 
various capacities? 

.1. I know Bengal a little. 1 know the whole of India a little also. 

Q. You reside both in Jossore and in Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

Have you got a cinema in Jessore at all? 

A. No. Sometimes travelling cinemas come there from Calcutta. 

Q. Do they come very often? 

A. Almost every year. 

< t ). How often in the year? 

A. During the winter generally. 

Do several companies come there? 

A. Some companies come there from Calcutta. 

Q. Do you get 2 or 3 companies coming there? 

4. Sometimes 2, sometimes 3. 
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t?. What sort of films do they show in Jessore? 

A. Mostly foreign filing, the things which J have seen. 

<?. Yon see films now and then in Calcutta? 

A. Yes. Also 1 saw in Simla when \ was there. 1 vas taken by Sir 
Frederick Whyte to see the boxing match between Dempsey and Car pent ier. 
1 was very much pleased with it. There was a huge crowd there and T 
thought 1 was .seeing America there. 1 could not expect such a gathering 
anywhere in India. T have been all over India and 1 do not think we could 
get such a crowd anywhere here. 

Q. There was seating accommodation for over 150,000 people.? 

A. Yes, and it was a lesson to me even in my old age. 

Q. You think that the cinema has got a powerful influence as an edu- 
cational factor? 

.4. Very powerful, if India wishes to he in touch with the whole world 
1 think the cinema is necessary as a medium of education. 

Q. .Especially having regard to the illiteracy that prevails, you think the 
cinema may he more effective for conveying information to the people? 

A. Certainly. 1 eonsidcr it is a great educator. 

Q. Do you consider as a gentleman who bestows thought, on public 
affairs — would you put it down as the duty of the Government to do some- 
thing directly or indirectly to aid that industry? 

.1. T think if 1 had any hand in the Government I should have helped 
the cinema. 

( { K Do you think then that the Government as regards at least the 
■spreading of knowledge, such as, in hygiene, sanitation, health, industry, 
agriculture. . . . 

A. Yes, they would educate the people very efficiently if they adopt the 
cinema as a medium of education in the rural tracts especially. 

Q. Would yon put it down as part of tin* duty of the Government , of 
equal importance with primary education, or even of greater importance 
than primary education? 

A. I would attach even greater importance to the cinema. In my own case 
T have read of America in books, blit one scene in the cinema, conveys a much 
greater idea of America than all the hooks that I have read. 

Mr. ( Irrrn : Would ii convey an equally effective idea to the illiterate 
or the hardly literate people? 

.1. ft all depends upon the intellectual standard of the people. At the 
same time, when they see these gatherings, they have an idea of the Inigo 
gatherings there. They set 1 it is possible to have such gatherings. I ?*e- 
member vividly the training which those two champions were having from 
rthe beginning for the match, and other similar things. T think all this 
will convey the same idea to the illiterate man. 

Q. How they behave in a crowd? 

.1. Yes, how silent, and calm everything was. In India when people play 
football matches, there is a lot of noise, but in other countries I know that 
it is very quiet. 

Q. They don’t sit quiet; they do cheer. 

A. Yes. But they do not make the same noise as the crowds do here. 
I therefore think it is a great educator even to the illiterate man. lie will 
appreciate it and he will have a knoweldge of other countries. 

Chairman : There is some doubt whether the illiterate people will be able 
to follow a moving picture? 

A . They do follow. The people here are not slow of intellect. If you 
mix with the masses you will find that they possess sufficient intelligence 
to appreciate these things. I have seen lots of people, that is, of the lower 
classes, going to the cinema, illiterate cultivators and peasants, and 1 have 
asked them how they enjoyed these things. They say they enjoy them im- 
mensely, and I could see they do understand the pictures. 
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Q . So you think that Government should utilise the cinema? 

A. As much as the Government can afford for the purpose of educat- 
ing. 

Q. Have you seen Indian pictures? 

A. Perhaps one or two. 

(J. You have not seen many? 

A. No. But I understand that mythological scenes and things like that 
are very good. 1 would rather have foreign things, also because these my- 
thological things they see for themselves with their own eyes here. We see 
our own marriage ceremonies here*, our own various other customs here, 
with our own eyes. But we do not know much about Australia. Canada, 
South Africa, America and so on, and people should be made to be put in 
a position to know them. Indians should not be allowed to remain an iso- 
lated people, but they should be in touch with conditions in the rest of the 
world. It is coming to that. We are going to be a member of the great 
British Commonwealth and we must be in touch with the whole world. That 
is my ideal. 

Q* Of course we have got evidence to show that the Indian films are 
getting more and more popular with the people. 

A. I have no objection to that. Let us have as many Indian films as 
possible. But 1 would rather have foreign films also. For instance, the 
Bengal peasant does not migrate to other places. You have lots of Madras 
people here, but in Madras you won’t find n single Bengali. Therefore the 
Bengali peasant does not know the conditions of life in Madras. Our il- 
literate men do not migrate from this province. 

Mr. Green : 1 get Bengali B.A.’s coining over for jobs to Bombay. 

A. As clerks, not as cultivators. You find lots of Madrasi peasants here, 
Punjabi peasants here, Nepali peasants and so 011 , but you caimol find a 
single Bengali peasant in other places. The illiterate peasants in Bengal do 
not know anything about the conditions of life outside Bengal. 

Sir flaroon ,1 offer : You are speaking of educational films? 

.4. Yes, and entertainment also. A man does not wish simply to learn 
but also to enjoy life. Life should not he dry and dull, it should he made 
attractive. 

Q. You do not like Indian entertainment films? 

*4. I like Indian entertainment films, but T wish to combine knowledge of 
foreign people and their customs in the broad sense of the term. 1 want to 
spread light. 

Chairman : Do you think the travelling cinemas may he made use of for 
that purpose even though you have no permanent picture houses r 

.4. Yes, You can have travelling cinemas all over the country to educate 
people. 

Are you getting sufficient travelling cinemas now to go about in the 
country ? 

A. No. Their number is very few, not adequate to meet the education- 
al requirements of the country. 

Q. I do not know if you have considered the question of what the Govern- 
ment should do in that direction. 

A . I have considered it. I think the Government might give help. When- 
ever they find a cinema company being started the Government might start by 
giving some bounty or some help, just as they help educational institutions. 

Q. Make educational grants you mean P 

.4. Yes. This may be done from year to year and the Government may 
take some guarantee from them that they will do such and such a thing and 
so on. They might be put under the Inspector of Schools or the Director of 
P u bl ic Instruction . 

Q . You think it might be made part of the educational programme? 

A. 
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Q . It should also combine with it amusement? 

<4. Yes. Otherwise it won't, attract people unless you have got some 
amusement combined with it. Just as children are attracted to kinder- 
garten by some amusement, so you must attract the people by some amuse- 
ment. 

Q * Do you think the people are sufficiently enterprising to put up cinema 
theatres wherever they may be needed ? 

A. T think the Government might make a start and when people find it 
is paying, they will come in for it. 1 think so far as that is concerned, 
Bombay is better. The Bengali capital is very shv and perhaps Bengal is 
poorer than Bombay. So far as money is concerned, Bombay is much better 
than Bengal. 

Mr. ( 'out man : We wore told it is also shy in Bombay. 

Sir Hnroon J offer : Bengal is very greedy of money? 

A. I do not think I have seen any people in the world who have no greed 
for money, it is only a matter of degree. 

Q. You have got a lot of money in Bengal, 1 see it. 

A. 1 know something of economics and I can say that Bombay is hun- 
dred times richer than Bengal. When the English first came to this country, 
Bengal was the richest province in India. 

Chairman : That requires to bo proved as Mr. Coalman will snv. 

A. When Clive entered Murshidahad after the battle of Plassev he said, 
14 I find Murshidahad as populous as London and ten times as rich *\ Those 
were the words of Clive. 

Mr. Coat man: You . mean London was not so rich? You mean Murshi- 
dahad was bigger than London? 

A. You do not know. Murshidahad extended from Berhampore to Mur- 
shidahad, and the whole place was full of buildings. Now they have been 
demolished. Have you ever been to Berhampore? 1 rnay again quote tin* 
words of ('live, “ I find Murshidahad as populous as London and ten times 
rs rich 

Sir Human Jaffa' : How many years ago was this? 

A. l/oT. 

Q. A number of years ago ! 

A. Quite so. Within these years we have gone down and you have gone 
up. 

Chairman : We are wandering away from the scope of our Committee. 

A . It is all due to my friend there. (Sir Hnroon Jaffer). 

Q. There is one other thing on which I wish to have your valuable 
opinion. What do von think is the effect of the cinema on the people? Do 
you think it lias any pernicious effect on the people? 

A. I have lived long enough to see both sides of life. I meet with lots of 
people of different classes. 1 may say it all depends upon the family train- 
ing and association. If people look upon other people’s property as mere 
useless chattel, if people look upon other people's wives as their mothers — 
that is the training we get at home and people who have got such train- 
ing won’t be corrupted. No doubt there are people who might have falls. 
But 1 may say that everywhere there are temptations all round even without 
cinema shows. Therefore there is nothing extraordinary in the cinema to 
corrupt the morals of the people. 

<J). You do not think there need be any apprehension on that score? 

A. No. There is nothing exceptional in the cinemas. If they have any 
obscene scenes or pictures, you might censor them. But I think the cinema 
is a very good educator. 

Q. You do not think it has any bad effect which need he taken notice 
of? 

A. No. It is negligible considering the useful work that it is likely to 
do. 



Mr, Orem : I am afraid 1 am not very well versed in the geography of 
this part of India. What is the population approximately of Jessore? 

A. Nearly 38 lakhs. 

Q . 1 mean the town. 

A. About 14, 000, it is a small town. 

Q. 1 asked you that question because so far we have not found any town 
boasting of a permanent cinema unless it has at least half a lakh of popula- 
tion, Hut you told us about travelling cinemas coining to your placer' 

.4. It is only 70 miles from here and so all sorts of circuses, cinemas and 
.other things come there. 

Q. Is there any permanent theatre there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is available for cinema shows? 

A. Yes, 

Q. When these travelling cinemas come? 

A . Yes. There is a permanent theatre house at a cost of nearly Rs. 
120,000. 

Vhuirmau : What for was that put up? 

A. For the purpose of theatrical plays only. 

Q. Who put it up? 

A. It was a private thing, but now it has been made public. 

Mr. Ore an : When these travelling cinemas come, all kinds of people go 
to see the cinema? 

A. All sorts of people, from the lowest to the highest. 

Q, Illiterate and the literate? 

.4. Yes. The illiterate generally go to the lowest class. 

Q. What have they to pay? 

4. 4 annas, 8 annas. Whenever they find that people are not coming 
they lessen the price. 

Q. 2 annas? 

A. Not two annas. 4 annas is the least 1 have seen. 

Q. Rut people there will go and pay 4 annas. Are they labourers, culti- 
vators ? 

A. Yes. 

(J. Are they illiterate in Bengali? 

4. Yes, altogether illiterate. 

y. And yet you find they can follow western films reasonably well? 

4. Human nature is the same all over the world. 

Q. 1 agree with you, as long as they are well constructed films anybody 
can follow them. But the view has been put before us that illiterate people 
cannot appreciate a moving picture. 

4. It may be that some of the things may not be appreciated. For in- 
stance, in the Dempsey-Carpentior fight they may not understand the techni- 
cal peculiarities of boxing, but they know’ that there is a fight going on. 
They understand that all the same. They understand here is the man who 
wins, and as soon as the man falls, the victor goes and embraces the van- 
quished, showing the great generosity of the victor. That tells them that 
the victor and the vanquished are friends as soon as they are off the stage. 
That is a lesson. 

Mr, Coalman ; I was very interested to hear what you said about foreign 
pictures and British Commonwealth pictures. You are obviously strongly 
impressed by the power of the cinema for conveying instruction and in- 
formation about foreign countries? 

A. Instruction, information and entertainment. Pure instruction never 
attracts children. It is only an old man like me that likes hard philosophy, 
hut not so young men. 



Q. But you can have pictures which are both entertaining and instruc- 
tive ? 

*4. Yes. 

Q. You do agree that by means of the cinema the social conditions of the 
people of one country can he made known to another? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would like your own history, of course, to he made known to the 
rest, of the world? 

.1. Yes, no that we may correct any defects that we may have in the 
eye* of tin* other parts of the world, and if there is something wrong in thorn 
no longer an isolated people. We are tending towards a federation of stages 
in the eyes of the Indian they again may correct themselves . Now we are 
and therefore we must know each other in a friendly way, not in the way of 
Miss Mayo's hook, hut rather in a friendly way. 

(?. Would you like pictures of India prepared by Indians to circulate 
throughout the rest of the British Common w eulth ? 

A . 1 would. 

(f. If you had to choose, would you rather have them circulated freely in 
the British Commonwealth — rather than in other foreign countries? 

.1. 1 would circulate them all over the world. I regard it as a necessary 
thing to circulate them in other parts of the British Commonwealth more 
than in any other part of the world. At the same time I woidd like them 
to circulate throughout the rest of the world. 

(J. And naturally you would prefer real Indian life to be shown? 

A. Yes. the peasant’s life, the middle man’s life, the big man's life. 

Q. In the great pj cress oi India's prog less to dominion status and her 
proper incorporation in the British Empire, do you think the him could help 
if properly employed? 

A. Yes. 

(,/. And would yon like it to he so employed? 

.1. Y*-.. to the attainment of that ideal of all British statesmen and of 
all sober Indian statesmen that, we must have a commonwealth of different 
nation* under the British flag. 

Q. Have you ever considered how such an exchange of films might bo 
made between the different parts of the Commonwealth? What conclu- 
sions have your thoughts led you to? Can you make any specific sugges- 
tion ? 

A. There an* some* mercantile agencies and they might be helped by 
Government in the beginning. For instance, there are companies in Eng- 
land. Indian pictures may he circulated through them, and they have also 
companies here in India. The English peasant life, the English labourer’s 
life, the English political life. English marriages, English parties, Eng- 
lish sanitation. English me las and fairs and so on may he shown here. 

Q. 1 except, you have been reading from time to time of what is called 
the Quota Bill, or Cinematograph Bill which has just been passed into law 
by Parliament. It lays down that the theatres in the United Kingdom 
must show a definite percentage of Empire-produced films at each perform- 
ance. You have read that? 

A. Yes. 

Do you realise that those words 41 Empire-produced films” include 
films produced here in India by Indians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you regard the passage of that Bill as good ? 

A. I have not read the details of the Bill. 

Q. Under that Bill the exhibitors in England would be looking all round 
for films produced within the Empire to make up their quota. Do you re- 
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gard this circumstance as now providing an opportunity for Indian pro- 
ducers? 

A. I think it is a very good opportunity. 

<i>. And von think it would be a good thing if they now tried to get into 
touch with exhibitors in England? 

A. I think so. We shall be more in touch with each other. 

Mr. Neoyy: Let me take up the point which was just touched upon 
by Mr'. Coatman.- You are very anxious that India should be known not 
only to other parts of the Empire but also to other parts of the world? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In so far as the film can assist in bringing about a better understand- 
ing between India and the other parts of the world and the different parts 
of the Empire, it is essential that the people living in those other parts of 
the world should see our films — ihow are \ou going to force people to Bee 
Indian films if they do not choose to see them ? 

.4. Nobody can force. 

Q. You have said that you are very anxious to see western films because 
it provides a means of education for ourselves — we are very anxious to know 
the outside world through the medium of the film. Are you aware of any 
corresponding anxiety on the part of the rest of the British Empire to 
understand India? 

.4. T have come into contact with a lot of Englishmen during the last 
50 voars, graduates, merchants, high officers, rangi ig from governors and 
governor-generals to assistants and merchants and all that. And I find that 
fill of them are unanimous in saving that the people of England would he 
glad to know more of India as there is much ignorance about India in Eng- 
land. One Oxford graduate who used to occupy a high place here told me 
that people in England did not know anything about India, but now they 
have a better opinion of India than they had when he was a youth. He 
entered as a civilian and retired as a high official. So T say, just as the 
labourers here are anxious to know what the English labourers are doing, 
there must be a corresponding desire in the minds of the English labourer 
to know what the Indian labourer does. There is a labour federation in the 
making all over the world now, and 1 think the labourers in other countries 
would like to know about conditions here. 

Mr. Coatman : Ma}’ I add a footnote to that? In the last elections at 
home I helped a friend who stood for a constituency in Northampton which 
is an entirely agricultural constituency, and at every village where I made a 
speech, after I had finished, somebody or other asked me to tell them some- 
thing about India. That happened at every village that I visited. 

Mr. y eogy : There are certain theatres in Calcutta which are patronised, 
if not exclusively, very largely, by the Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 
the people who own these theatres say that they cannot exhibit Indian films 
there. 

.4, If Indian pictures were shown in any theatres here to Europeans there 
will be no audience. 

Mr. Neogy : Now, how does that encourage you in thinking that these 
pictures will have a better reception in England? 

A. But the Englishman in India is quite a different person from the 
Englishman at home. Kindly excuse me those English gentlemen who are 
here. Englishmen when they come to India consider us untouchables, but 
that feeling I have heard from lots of friends does not prevail in England. 
Here some Anglo-Indians, not the genuine Europeans but the counterfeit 
coin, consider the Indian as something like im touchable. But I think at 
the same time there are people here among Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
who would appreciate a good Indian picture. Of course if it is purely 
Indian they may not appreciate it. I know of many cultured Englishmen 
here in whose houses they have only Indian furnitnre. And l know Lord 
Quraott once told me that the European sometimes patronised more of 
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Indian arts and manufactures than Indian themselves. He was sorry that 
when he went to many Indian States he found European furniture and he 
exhorted them to use Indian furniture. There are many Europeans in 
India who patronise Indian arts and furniture and even clothes. I have seen 
some of them wearing purely Indian clothes in preference to European clothes. 
So it is better to be charitable. I say let us be as charitable as possible to their 
ideas. I do not think that I should bate other people. 

Q. You are quite right. So fur as the cinema is concerned we have been 
seeing more of Western life than Western people have been seeing of Indian 
life. So we have done more than our part in this business. It is now f6r 
them to show that they are anxious to understand us through the cinema. 

A. Quite so; they ought to make a response. 

Mr. Green : They have made a response already in the Quota Bill! 

Mr. Scn<j\f : .Referring to the Quota Bill, the British Bill which has just 
been passed in England, that makes it compulsory for each arid every British 
cinemn to show a certain percentage of British Empire films. Now British 
Empire films would, of course, include Indian films. You would wait and see 
if as a matter of fact Indian films are patronised by the British picture-house 
owners before you come to any conclusion in the -mutter? 

.1. What conclusion. 

Q. That they are anxious to see our pictures; this quota system gives 
them an opportunity of seeing our pictures. 

.1. I do not wish to dogmatise myself that Englishmen will flock to see 
these pictures, i say it generally as a human probability. 

(). Under existing circumstances we see more of American pictures than 
British pictures, but we do see a good deal of British pictures too. Britain 
does not see Indian pictures even to the extent of a hundredth part of the 
British pictures that w r e see here. 

.4. In short, I will just tel I you this is a matter in which the British 
Government should come to our help. 

('Imirmai v ; There must be a reciprocal agreement between the two 
Governments. 

A. The British Government at home must also help us. 

Mr. Neoyy : We must lay down a condition that in so far ns we take your 
British pictures you must take our pictures there and in so far as we have 
been seeing British pictures for the last so many years .... 

Col. Crawford : British pictures? 

Mr. X rofpj : Of course, so much of British pictures; and in so far as we 
have seen so much footage of British pictures up to date, it is now for the 
Britisher to see that much of footage of Indian pictures there. 

.1. Quite so. 1 think there should be a corresponding response from the 
British Exchequer. 

Q. Quite, I agree with you there. We may have seen millions of foot- 
age of British pictures in Tndia, but they have not seen even a few thous- 
ands of footage of Indian films. 

Mr. Green : You are assuming that there has been an extraordinary 
amount of British footage. 

Mr. Xe<Hjy : Undoubtedly, millions ever since the cinema mine into 
being. At the present moment Great Britain supplies a very small pro- 
portion of the pictures here in India, America having practically mono- 
polised the field. But we have seen a large quantity of British pictures in 
India all these years, while Great Britain has not been seeing even a small 
fraction thereof in Indian pictures? 

A. Can you give me the names of the British films? 

Mr. Xrogy : The names are all there If you look up the list for the last 
so many years. 

Chairman . Supposing we are now taking 20.000 feet of British films 
-would you ‘•’wist that Britain should take that 20,000 toe* in Indian films P 



Mr. Neofjy : Otherwise you will stop taking the British films? 

A. I will not go so far as that. It does not matter whether one takes 
1 ,000 feet more or less. We should see the general desire of the people. We 
•hould see whether Britain is responding. 

Mr. Neogy : That is to l>e the acid test of their interest in India? And 
you might wait and see their interest in Indian pictures before you committed 
yourself? 

A. My idea is if you can make the pictures, well and good. I think they 
will be taken, although T may be mistaken. 

Col. Crawford : If they are of the right quality, they will take them. 

Mr. i'natman : There is no question about that. 

Mr. JS tofjy : But Britons there say they don’t care for your pictures. 

A. Because they don’t know the Indian people, hut when you come to 
know some one as a friend, you may like to see him. 

Q. That is to say, you must make yourself known Indore your pictures 
ran appeal to them. In other words, you must undertake some kind of 
propaganda there before your pictures can possibly have a market. 

A. Quite so. And for that purpose the British Exchequer should come 
to our help. 

Chairman : How do you sav the British Exchequer. 

A. Why not? In so far as British films are concerned it is the lookout 
of the British Government. 

Q. There is no question of Government doing anything; it is the trade. 

A. But 1 say it is a higher idea than trade. 1 call it an Empire idea, 
mu Empire ideal to make different parts of the Empire known to each 
other. 

Q. 1 want your definite suggestion a.s to how the British Exchequer is to 
help in that matter. 

A. Yes. The British Exchequer can make a grant to India every year 
for the purpose of producing films and we can have our own propaganda. 

Mr. Nvogy ; So, you are thinking more of Government propaganda to 
be carried on through the agency of the film in which the different Govern- 
ments of the Empire will co-operate. You are not going to impose any res- 
triction on the trade for the purpose of this propaganda? 

Chairman : You want the Government .o carry on and not exercise any 
compulsion on the trad#? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Ilaroort Jaffar : There arc about 90 per cent, of films corning from 
America. 

A. I take it from you. 

Q . Would you like this economic wealth of India exported to America in 
this way? Won’t you do anything for the film industry here? 

A. Why not? I shall do everything that I can to produce Indian films 
and solid them to America. 

Q. Would you like to see 90 per cent, of Indian films always here? 

A, i won’t object to that because it is an educator of the pepole hut if 
you can produce American films yourself, because Indians can produce 
American films themselves, my object is to let the people educate the people 
in the world conditions prevailing at present and therefore I want not only 
American films but Australian films, Mexican films. 

Mr. Neogy : Chinese films? 

A. Japanese films, Korean, Angoran films. 

8tr Ilaroon J offer ; But they are not coining here. 

A . Send your men. Let the Government come in because it is an educa* 
tidtaul matter and therefore I won't object to any number of film* coming. 
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from outside. But at the same time I would ask my Government and my 
people nl»o to have some enterprise. If you go on sleeping nohody will help 
you. The sleepy fox catches no poultry. 

Chairman : You mean the Government should not go to sleep in this 
matter. 

A. Neither Government nor the people. 

Col. Crawford : There is one point yon very nearly answered in the course 
of that. Would you be opposed to allowing any one country to get. a mono- 
poly of films showing in India ? 1 am talking of whatever imported films you 

would he up against. If you can find some means, you would prevent any 
one country from getting a monopoly? 

.1 But at the same time I would give a slight preference to the films of 
the British Commonwealth as much as possible. 

Q. A slight preference over the rest of the world? 

A. Yes, a slight advantage. For instance, 1 would like to have the British 
Commonwealth united as a nation and therefore T would rather prefer to 
have films of the British Commonwealth than of other countries, hut at the 
same time 1 would not put a bar upon other foreign films. 

Chairman : Take the case of tariff; you would impose a lesser tariff or 
import duty on British films than on other foreign films? 

A. I would, provided they do the same in regard to ours. 


Written Statement of the Aurora Cinema Company, Calcutta. 

1. Wo are Cinematograph Exhibitors and Producers and Renters of Indian 
Subject films, 

2. (a) — (h) Formerly the audience from the educated classes consisted 
mainly of students. But now the shows are patronised equally b.v fill classes 
of people, young and old, educated and illiterate', male and female. In towns, 
the educated classes predominate, but in villages the audience is chiefly 
drawn from the uneducated classes. The attendance, on the whole, is on the 
increase and that to a large extent. (The answer refers to the whole of 
Bengal and Assam). 

(c) Except in special performances for children, the number of Indian 
children visiting Cinemas is small. At ordinary shows, children rarely attend, 
unless they are taken there by some adult members of their family. 

3. The educated classes prefer romantic, emotional and sensational 
dramas while the religious dramas and serials are more popular with the 
uneducated. The ladies generally like religious and social subjects. 

4. No, the Exhibitors are not catering adequately for Indian audiences at 
present. The supply is hardly sufficient to meet the increasing demand. The 
reasons are: — 

(1) High import duties on cinema films. 

(2) Insufficient production of indigenous films on account of high cost. 

(3) Smallness of profit. 

5. (a) — (b) There are only a few Indian produced films depicting Indian 
life and they are not of first class quality. Still such films tire popular. 

(c) Yes, it is more profitable to show' an Indian than a Western film. All 
the films produced by our Company fetched more income than the imported 
films exhibited by us. 

6. (a) Yes. 

(?>) See the answer to the question 3. 

7. We have no experience. 

8. (a) No, we are not satisfied. 
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(b) The main difficulties are : — 

1. Insufficient capital, 

2. Unenterprising habit of the people* 

some propaganda is necessary to draw capital into this Industry. 

9. No. There is a monopoly. 

10. Yes, there is suoh a system in this Province. 

11. (a) Yes, for Indian-produced films. 

(h) No. 

12. Yes. 

33. The Import Duty is too high. 

In our opinion, the import duty on 2nd-hand films should not be moro 
than 10 per cent, on the Invoice cost, while the virgin films should be duty- 
free. 

14. Yes, there is a keen demand for such films. 

lf>. Yes. All conditions are favourable except supply of sufficient capital. 
India is an epitome of the world. All sorts of natural scenic beauties, 
human races and cultures are found in this country. The Indians, specially 
Bengalis, possess naturally an artistic temperament. So, if sufficient capital 
be forthcoming, there is a great future for this Industry here. 

1C. Yes, the talent is there in sufficient quantity and this ran be easily 
developed and multiplied to any extent with the growth of the Industry. 

17. See the last part of the answer to question 8. 

18. Yes. The Government may order educational, sanitary, industrial, 
agricultural films in large quantities and may also provide facilities for 
cheaper and better production of films by reducing duties on materials, by 
establishing training classes and by sending men abroad to get special train- 
ing in film- production. 

19. Excepting the cost of films and chemicals, all other costs are less in 
India than in any other country. 

20. See the answer to the question No, 18. 

21. No objection to such an Agency provided that it has a popular basis 
and private enterprises are not unduly interfered with. A monopoly has 
always a tendency to be abused. 

22. Such a measure, we are afraid, will affect the industry adversely in this 
country by restricting the market for us. At present India is only an importer 
and not an exporter of films. 

23. Such pictures may be used to a largo extend. They will provide useful 
information to the people. 

24. We are afraid there are some criminally suggestive films which may 
have a demoralising effect specially on young and tender minds (r.g., such 
scenes as successful burglaries, elopements, devilry). It is difficult, for obvi- 
ous reasons, to give any specific instance of demoralising effects of immoral 
or criminally suggestive films, but it is a general belief that such crimes as 
motor dacoities, etc., in this country were first suggested by some of these 
pictures. Persons of certain temperaments try to emulate the things they 
have seen. 

25. We do not think that the difference is such as to necessitate any 
special measure. 

26. We have no knowledge of any such films. If there be any such scenes 
more core should be taken in censoring them. 

27. No, we do not think so. 

28. See answer to question 24. 

29. Yes. 

.30. No. (Excepting those certified specially for adults only). 

81. Yes. 
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32. On the whole it is satisfactory, but we should like to see on the Beard 
of Censors a larger proportion of non-officials, educationists, artists and 
representative of the film industry. 

33. Too strict a censorship is not desirable in the present state of the film 
industry in this country. 

34. No. 

35. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3(3. The Inspector should possess artistic and educational qualifications 
and also some knowledge of the film industry. 

37. Yes. 

38. No. 

39. No. 

40. No. 

41. We should think so. 

42. See answer to question 32. 

43. No. 

44. To a large extent, by a healthy and impartial criticism. 

45. No, there is no necessity at present. 


Oral Evidence of Professor M. M. BOSE, M.A., and others of the 
Aurora Cinema Co., Calcutta, on Thursday, the 15th December 
1927. 

Chairman : Yon are the Managing Director of the Aurora Producing Com- 
pany ? 

A. I am not the Managing Director, 1 am a Director. 

(). One of the Directors? 

.1. And 1 am interested in the business as well as in the writing of scena- 
rio and all that. T am in the Educational Service. 

(}. You are now a Professor? 

A. Of the Scottish Churches College. I have been teaching there for 
about 38 years. 

Q. Professor of Engish? 

.4. Yes, of English partly. Formerly 1 used to teach Economists and His- 
tory, but now 1 teach English and Bengalee. 

Q . You are still a Professor? 

A. Yes. But 1 hare been interesting myself in the stage and the drama 
for nearly 40 years, not only the Cinema but the regular theatre and my idea 
is to improve and develop the stage because T consider the stage as a great 
educator. Even to-day T am going to lecture on that subject at the Y. M. 
C. A. — on the Stage as a medium of education. 

Q. You believe in the cinema as a very vital means of education? 

A. Certainly T do. 

Q. Even in Schools and Colleges? 

.4. So far as academic education goes it is all right, but we have alwhya 
depended on the stage for the education of the people. In India we have 
never had compulsory primary education but still people, though illiterate 
here, were not ignorant because we spread education through Yatras . 
Kathakas and such things. That is w ? hy you find that even the most illiterate 
people in this country are not ignorant, hut will talk of high things and 
philosophy. 

Q. You need not dilate on that. 
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A. That is why I regard the stage as the best educator. 

Q, And the film is a powerful agent for propaganda? 

A . Certainly for propaganda, as well as education. 

Q. You think then it is the duty of Government to spend money in that 
direction ? 

A . In fact we have produced some of these films at the instance of the 
Government, e.?/., one Maternity film was produced hv us at the direction of 
the Public Health Department. It has been a great success. We have been 
exhibiting that film, and only the other day we got an order from Berhampur 
in the District of Murshidabad ; we have to give there 50 shows in different 
parts of the district. Of course we charge only a nominal fee because we 
want to make the thing popular. 

Q. You say you have produced films? 

A. Yes we have produced films for ourselves as well as for the Education 
Department, the Health Department and the Agricultural Department of the 
Government. 

Q. M a;v I know how much footage you have produced altogether already. 
A. Here is a list. 

Q. How long has this company been in existence? 

«4. Since 1913. 

Q. You have been producing films from 1913? 

A. We are exhibiting before but now we are producing. 

Q. Are you also exhibiting? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you exhibit? 

A . We exhibit in different places. In Bengal and Assam. 

Q. Travelling cinemas? 

A. Not only travelling, but we .also give shows in Calcutta. 

Q. Have you got a theatre here? 

A. We have not got a theatre. 

Q. But when you say you are exhibiting what do you mean? 

A. We simply hire pavilions and exhibit ? 

Q. You understand the difference between producer and exhibitor? 

A. Certainly T do. 

Q. You do business as an exhibitor, that is to say, you exhibit not only 

your own pictures but, 

A. But also import pictures. 

Q. But you have no theatre of your own 
A. No theatre of our own. 

Q. You are then a distributor? 

A. No, we also show pictures. 

Q. Then you do business without a theatre. 

A. We can hire theatres sometimes. (By second Witness Mr. A. N. Bose — 
Managing Proprietor of the Company). Ours is mainly a Travelling cinema* 

Q. I want to know whether you are in the exhibition line as a travelling 
cinema. 

A. Not only n travelling cinema, but sometimes we get a pavillion on hire. 
Q. Which pavillion, can’t you tell me? 

A. The Star Theatre, The Buss a Theatre. 

Q . 1 do not understand. The Star Theatre is given to drama. 

A. We just give our shows there sometimes. 

Q , What do you mean by giving your shows? 
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.4. For instance, there is our religious film “ Krishna Sakha ” which we 
exhibited there. 

Q . So you carry on business both as exhibitor and producer? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Do you distribute to other exhibitors also? Not your own films, those 
you hire out. But do you import films and distribute them to other people? 
A. No. 

Q. Only what you produce? 

A. Yes. When we import films we only exhibit them ourselves. 

Q, On what arrangement do you distribute your pictures? Supposing, you 
produce a picture, on what arrangement do yon give it to other people? T» 
it on a percentage basis or a fixed rent? 

A. Fixed rent. 

Q . Which is the most successful of your pictures? 

.1 . ‘ * K r ish n a Sn kh a 1 ! 

Q. When was it produced? 

A. In 192(1. 

For how long was it shown here? 

.4. For four weeks in Calcutta. 

Q. Where was it shown? 

A. Tn the Purna Theatre and the Star Theatre. 

Q. Was the piece very popular? 

A. Oh yes. 

Q . Do you attempt to show in any other usual cinema theatre, say for 
instance, what you call the Crown Theatre? 

.1. No. 

Q. Where was it shown for four weeks ? 

.4. Two weeks at the Purna Theatre and two weeks at the Star Theatre. 
(4. Is it being shown anywhere else? 

A. Not in Calcutta but in the villages of Bengal it is still being shown, — 
by the touring cinema companies. 

Q . How many touring companies are there in Bengal ? 

A. More than twenty. 

Q. That was the last one you produced. You have not produced any 
other picture since then, only topicals? 

A. And Public Health Department films. 

<?. Did yon make a good profit out of this “ Krishna Sakha ” piece? 

Mr. .1. X . Bam:; The income is very .slow. It is not enough for starting on 
any other thing again. 

Q. Have you got back what you spent. 

,1. Yes. 

Q. How much did you spend? 

A. About Rs. 2. (XX). Professor Bose looks to the production side. 1 look 
after the management. 

Q . We do not mind who gives the answer. You spend about Rs. 2,000? 

A. Yes. We have made more than that. 

Q. Why then don’t you produce other pieces? What are your difficulties? 
A. We produce one film and then have to wait for the return knd then 
produce another. 

Q, Now you have got the return on this film? 

.4. Since then we have produced a five reel film, “ Maternity,” for which 
we have not yet been paid in full by the Government. 
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Q. What footage was that? 

A. About 7,000 feet. It had to be cut down as it was too big for publicity 
purposes. 

Q. Do you keep any permanent establishment? 

4. Oh! yes. 

Q. And is it a paying business to you? 

A. It pays slowly according to the capital we can put into it. 

Q. What is your difficulty then? Why don’t you produce more films? 
Is there not a demand for Indian pictures? 

A. We have not got big capital behind us. We cannot produce on a 
large scale. We are getting on slowly and are making gradual progress and 
we are satisfied. 

<?. What are the difficulties in the way of progress? 

A. Insufficient capital is the main thing. 

Q. Why can’t you apply to the ordinary banker and get the money? 

Vrofessor Bose ; Bankers are not enterprising enough here. The Imperial 
Bank will not help. As for other Banks, — Indian Banks — of course you know 
the history of Indian banking. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer : What about the Marwnris? 

A. They charge prohibitive rates of interest ; it won’t be a paying proposi- 
tion. 

('hairman: You are handicapped then by want of capital? 

A. That is our principal difficulty. 

<?. You don’t think there is any difficulty about getting actors and ac- 
tresses ? 

A. They are available. 

Q . From good families? 

A. Ob yes, from good families so far as actors are concerned. In fact some 
of my friends, — professors and graduates, — have now taken to the stage. 

Q. Talking about actresses, who were the actresses whom you got for this 

play ? 

A. They were stage actresses. 

Q. You took the actors from a fairly respectable class of people? 

A. Yes, the actors were all respectable people. The stage, whatever may 
have been the case in the past, has considerably improved now and stage 
actors a ro all drawn from the respectable classes. 

Q. So you think there will be no difficulty in getting actons on the ground 
that they will have to associate with undesirable people. 

A. No, especially in cinema pictures. We can always get respectable 
people for the cinema because they have not to come personally before the 
public gaze. We hope to get respectable actresses also in future. 

Q. Now about banking facilities, is there any other difficulty you feel as 
a producer? 

A. We have quite sufficient talent if we can train them up. So far as 
materials are concerned, as long as high duty is imposed on raw materials., 
the business cannot be very profitable. 

Q . You want raw materials to come free? 

A. Yes, duty free. 

Q. Anything else? 

A, And for the time being we want also imported pictures, because our 
indigenous pictures are insufficient. We cannot supply enough films to suit 
the tastes of different peoples. We also want to develop the cinema taste 
and create it where it does not exist so that afterwards we may have large 
market for our supplies. Therefore, so long as there is not a large supply of 
indigenous pictures, we have to depend very much upon imported pictures; 
and consequently the high import duties now at and in our, way. 



(f. You are speaking now as an exhibitor? 

A. Also from the point of view of creating a taste for the cinema. 

Q. In order to advance the growth of the film industry here, don’t you 
think foreign competition should be somewhat reduced? 

A. Not now. Now a days we are able to produce good films, but fair com- 
petition is necessary for further development of tire industry. Protection 
may help some monopolists now, but that would not be desirable from public 
point of view. 

Q. They say it is more costly to run the Indian pictures than a foreign 
picture ? 

A. So far as our experience goes, it is more profitable to run an Indian 
picture. 

Q. It may be more profitable to the exhibitor, but ho has to pay more tor 
it, has he not? 

A. Yes, because we have not got. a sufficient supply of Indian films to-dnv. 

Q. Then what do you propose should be done to increase the growth of 
Indian production? 

A. There should be free allowance of raw materials. 

Q. Suppose you don’t impose any import duty on foreign pictures, then 
they will compete on easy terms with Indian pictures. In such circumstances, 
how do you expect Indian pictures to flourish ? 

A. There is a taste created for Indian pictures, and if we show religious 
or mythological pictures or social dramas, people will surely come. Indian 
pictures have their own value, and we do not care for the competition by 
western films. 

Q. How many cinema theatres are there in Calcutta? 

A. There are about 12. 

Q. In how many of them are Indian pictures shown? 

.4. Most of them belong to a particular company. 

Q. That particular company shows both Indian and western films, does it 
not? 

A . Yes. 

Q. I)o they show both kinds of pictures in all their theatres? 

A. No. they show Indian films only in the theatres which are situated in 
the Indian quarters. They don’t show these in the theatres situated in the 
European quarters because the audience is composed of non-Indians and they 
won’t appreciate the Indian films. 

Q. You spoke just now about, the company having control over so many 
theatres and thereby having a monopoly? 

A, Please see. my answer to your question No. 9, There is on© firm which 
is a large importer of foreign films, and all their pictures are taken by another 
very big firm — I won’t name it — leaving only a few crumbs as it were for 
people like us. 

<J). What do you mean by il us ”? 

A , For poorer companies like ours. Of course, they don’t prevent us from 
taking their pictures, but if big concerns compete, it will be impossible for 
us to keep pace with them. They can pay higher prices and we cannot com- 
pete with them, with the result that we have to depend upon only those pic- 
tues which are rejected by them. 

(>. If Madam or somebody else w ill do that, what do you expect us to do 
in the matter? 

A. That is why I complain of insufficiency of capital. 

Q. You don’t expect the Government to help the trade? 

A. Certainly not, but they can help ue in many other ways. I simply 
want that the monopoly should be abolished here. 



*Q. They don’t acquire their monopoly by illegal means? 

A, We have no capitalists here to compete with them. 

Q. Why should you blame them? Why should you not as an influential 
man get together a few people and start a rival company P 

A. I am not blaming them — I am rather blaming ourselves. T have al- 
ready told you about the lack of enterprise and insufficiency of capital. We 
have got artistic taste and intelligence, and if we can combine the enterpris- 
ing habit of Bombay with the artistic taste and brains of Bengal, our success 
is sure. We have been trying to combine, but unfortunately we haver not 
been successful so far. Personally speaking, I have been trying my utmost in 
this matter, because it is my ambition to develop this industry, but so far I 
have not been successful. J can only hope that the day will come when 
I shall attain my object. 

Q. Therefore, do you want this committee to do anything in the matter? 

A. They can do some kind of propaganda work. 

Q . What sort of propaganda work? 

A. The Government can help us. 

Q. How do you expect Government to help you ? 

A. T have answered that in detail in iny written statement to question No. 
18. (Reads the answer in detail.) 

Q. You refer to the establishment of training classes, for what purpose? 

A . For training photographers and artists, so that in future you may be 
able to produce your own films here on a better scale. 

Q. You want experts to be brought out on short term contracts to train 
the people of this country and also send people abroad for getting training, 
and you want that Government should do all those things? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Do you think the existing companies will be able to comply with the 
orders of Government in every respect ? 

A. We have already produced films according to such orders. 

Q. There too Madans will compete with you? 

A. In that line we can certainly compete with Madans. We yield to none 
in that respect. 

Q. You don't want any preference? 

A . No. 

Q. It should be by tender, I suppose At what rate are you supplying 
Alms to Government? 

A. At Rs. 2 a foot. 

Q. Who has got the negative? Do you have it or the Government? 

A . It is not yet clear. We have to fight that out. That is a question 
of negotiation and bargaining. 

Q. Tf there is only one producer, he may charge even Rs. 5 a foot? 

A. Tf there is a monopoly, it will certainly come to that, but certainly 
Government is not a fool. 

Colonel Crawford : Rs. 2 is the lowest for which you can supply films to 
Government P 

A, We can cut down our prices if we are given large orders. 

Chairman : You don’t think that Government should establish a studio 
and maintain experts? 

A. Let Government open a training class. 

Q . But the studio will also be useful for training P 

A. Certainly. 

Q* Why should not Government produce their own films in a studio like 
thftt P Why should they give out their work to private companies P 



A. That is the look out of the Government, because it is an admitted fact 
that when Government runs a concern, they don't run it cm economical lines. 
But still we should like them to establish a studio only for training artists, 
camera men and ho on. 

Q . Should it be on payment or what? 

A. The fee should be as low as possible. 

Q . Do you find any difficulty in getting foreign films? 

A. I have already said that there is a monopoly here. 

Sir Ildio on 1 offer : Why don’t you outbid Mftdans r 

A. No money. 

Chairman : You have been a professor so Jong. Do you think the cinema 
has any baneful effect upon the youth of the country? 

A. Please read my answer in my written statement to question No. ‘24 
(Reads the answer.) 

Is that your experience? 

.4 . Yes. You may call it a coincidence, hut I believe that motor car 
daeoitios and other things have come to the knowledge of our people only 
after the cinemas have come into existence. 

Q. Did they not come into existence after the motor car was introduced 
in this country? 

A. T don’t think so. 

Q. Do you think the motor car dacoities are due to cinema? 

.4. 1 have already told you they cannot directly be connected, but when 
you put all facts together, you come to that conclusion. 

Q. Do you believe that there is any increase of crime due to the cinema? 

A. Tii at is very difficult to answer. The existence of crime in a place may 
be due to several circumstances. There may have been an increase due 
to the cinema, hut it is a matter for the police to sav. 

Q. If you cannot give us any information say so? 

A. That is mv impression, but it is not based on any actual experience. 

Q. The police have told us that they do not believe it. 

A. They may have told you so, but the people don’t believe it. 

Q . You believe the cinema is productive of crime? 

A. In certain instances the cinema has undoubtedly a bad effect on some 
temperaments. They try to emulate the things they see. 

Q. Do you think then that you should stop all these foreign films? 

A. No, because there are censors. We have to look to many tilings. There 
are certain films which are called *’ Box office attractions ” which may not 
be very moral in the strict sense. We have to make allowance for certain 
things. You should try and find out the difference between what is altogether 
immoral and what is not. The censors are doing it, but they are not. always 
guided by proper considerations. If you will allow' me to say so, the inspectors 
selected for the purpose are mostly from the police force, not only for censor- 
ing films, but also for censoring dramas. T have practical experience in this 
matter. I know* very well what kind of people inspect these things. They 
have practically no artistic taste, nor have they any special educational quali- 
fications, nor any expert knowledge of the market and things of that sort. 
They are simply drawn from the sub-inspectors or police inspectors, and there- 
fore, when they examine these things, they do so purely from a police point 
of view, and that, T am afraid, is the political point of view. 1 know r from 
experience that several dramas have been cut for political or communal 
reasons. 

Q. I am afraid you are straying away from the subject. Do you mean to 
say that the police are not interested in checking crime? 

A . Yes, they are. 
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Q. It is very difficult for us to follow you. Please confine yourself to films 
suggestive of crimes. Do you think the censorship as regards crime films is 
■not adequate? 

A. I think it is adequate, so far as it goes. 

Q . Then as regards the demoralising effect on the people, you said that 
certain scenes are necessary in order to attract people. Do you think the 
censorship is adequate there? 

A . Sometimes it is not. I think there ought to be stricter censorship in 
certain cases, — e.g., “ Sex ” films. 

Q. Do you think it will effect the trade if stricter censorship is adopted? 

A . I should prefer to follow a middle course. 

Q. My question is whether that middle path is sufficiently middle in your 
opinion ? 

A. T have not much to complain about. 

Q. What is the other complaint about censorship you have to make. You 
say there is too much of censoring in certain points that savours of politics? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think there is too much of censoring from a political point of view. 
Do you think, as a producer or as a writer of dramas, it interferes with the 
story or with the literary art? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you inconvenienced at all by the censorship? 

A. Generally speaking, not much. 1 have already said that, on the whole, 
it is satisfactory, (Reads his written answer from his own statement) except 
on the points mentioned before. 

Q. You want the composition of the censorship Board to be enlarged by 
introducing a larger element of Indians? 

A. Non-official Indians, — educationists, artists and representatives of the 
film industry should also be on it. 

Q. You want the film industry not only to make representations but also 
to decide? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We understand that the trade is given an opportunity to make repre- 
sentations? 

A. That is a different thing from having a voice on the Board. 

Q. Don’t you think they will be interested in the question ? 

A. Certainly, I think so. 

Q. And you won’t mind it? 

A. No. 

Mr. Green : You sny they will not be impartial? 

A. They will coine and help us. 

Chairman : What is your reason for advocating a larger element of non- 
'official Indians? 

A. The official angle of vision differs from the non-official angle. 

Q. Is it only as regards political matters or also as regards all matters? 

A. It is mostly confined to political matters. I want that a larger pro- 
portion of Indians should be on the censorship Board. 

Mr. Green : I understood you to say that you took films to the villages. 
Had you to take your own generator? 

A. Yes. We had also to take a license from the local authorities. 

Q. And you believe there are about 20 travelling cinemas? 

A. More than 20. 

Q. In the course of a year how many times does one particular outfit return 
%o the same village. 



A, Generally they come back once in a year. They show the same film 
in every village. 

Q* It does not give a very extended market to the Indian industry ? 

A* It* a touring company visits a village only once in a year it requires only 
one programme. The wider the field it has, the greater the time it wi?? 
take, and for that purpose it might require several programmes. 

Q. You told us that you did not want tariff protection. 

A, For the present. 

Q. You said it is more costly to produce Indian films than to import one 
from abroad. 

A. We can produce it much cheaper here. 

Q. 1 thought you said that the theatres found it more expensive to ex- 
hibit Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Nevertheless, they make a bigger profit. 

.4. Yes, but you cannot produce Indian pictures. And if and when they 
produce more Indian pictures, we shall not require western films at all. 

Q. 1 was very interested to find that you as a producer did not want 
protection. 

A. But our opinion may not be shared by others. In our opinion, wt 
want an extensive market at present to supply our needs. 

Colonel Crawford : As a producer do you find any difficulty in getting your 
films exhibited. 

A. No. Generally speaking, we find a ready market for our production. 

Q. I. gathered that you complained of a monopoly in the exhibition line. 

A. There are certain firms who own all the theatres and we sometimes 
don't find it convenient to exhibit our pictures. 

(). But they take them, do they not? 

A. Yes, but at their own price. 

Q. Do you seriously suggest that in the public interest wc should prevent 
monopolies. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. How can we do it? 

A . There must be more companies, and 1 hope the Government will come 
to our help in that matter. They should open a pavilion where we can show 
our own pictures. 

Q. Which is more profitable to you, an entertainment film or a public 
utility film. 

A. Entertainment Film. 

Q . T understand the Indian market is short of entertainment films? 

4. Exactly. 

Q. Therefore, will you have any time for producing public utility films 
also if you want to produce entertainment films, which you say are more 
profitable. 

A. Yes, because public utility films would give us quicker returns, and we 
get larger profits on the entertainment films over a longer period. 

Q . If you had sufficient capital you would not pruoably waste your time in 
producing a public utility film but you would go in for profit-earning films 
like the entertainment films. 

A. We may take the public utility films as a side line in that case. 

Q „ Please be perfectly frank with me. Do you think that it will be cheaper 
from the taxpayer’s point of view to get the public* utility films produced by 
private companies than if the Government produced them themselves? 

A. It will be cheaper to Government. 

II 
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Q* Your rate now iss R*. 2 per foot but I know that Government with it» 
resources has been able to produce films at 3 annas a foot. 

A. I question that, because I know that the Central Publicity Bureau have- 
been offering films in the Calcutta market at a certain price saying that it 
was their actual cost. But 1 showed them that could not possibly be their 
cost, because they were not taking into account their overhead charges. For 
this department they want cameramen, artists and other highly paid men, 
and they never took into account these charges. 

Q . Then your suggestion is that instead of Government giving direct finan- 
cial assistance, they might definitely adopt ihe policy of giving the work of 
producing public utility films to private firms on a contract system. 

A. If there is a tender there will be competition. 

Q. Regarding the representation of the trade on the Board, what portion 
of the trade would you put on the Board, would you put a producer or a 
distributor? 

A . Producers should be put on. 

Q. Why should you not. have the exhibitor on the Board? 

.4. ft depends upon the man. 

Q. Have you any trade combination in Bengal? 

A. No. 

Q. The nomination will have to he made by Government? 

A. if you ask the trade, they can unite and send up a suitable represen- 
tative. 

Q. Would you be quite agreeable to having one of Marian's men on the 
censor Board ? 

A. That company can be one of the electors. 

Mr* l oatman : What is the area of the market for your pictures? Where 
do you show them ? 

A. Bengal and Assam, because our pictures are intended mostly for Ben- 
gali audience. 

Q. I suppose you never tried to send them to any place outside India? 

A. I should like to see how they will be accepted outside. But 1 don’t 
think there is a market for us in foreign countries, nor in India except 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam outside the Bengal Province. 

Q. What 1 was thinking of was whether you have tried to send your pic- 
tures to places where you have a definite Indian population, I mean places 
like Mombasa or Singapore. 

A. Some of our films may find a market there, 1 think they will be very 
good markets for our pictures. 

Q. Do you get a sufficient return from your small markets in Bengal and 
Assam ? 

A. Yes, we do. 

Q. When you finish your films, how do you market them? 

.4. If we want to show it in Calcutta, we go to a show house arid enter 
into a contract with them and give them the film at a fixed rental. 

Q. Do the people away from Bengal take the films personally or have you 
to write to them about your films ? 

.4. The touring companies come and hire them from us. 

Q, Am 1 correct in assuming that most of your films are taken by touring 
companies? 

.4. Some of them have started permanent shows in outstations like Dacca, 
Seram pore and other piiaces and they use our films. 

Q. To come to the question of finance. You told the Chairman that you 
found it impossible to get the banks to advance money to you for any Indian 
industry ana not for the film industry alone. Dad you try to get advances on 
any of your films? How did you try? 



4- Unfortunately we do not find any such banka here which can lend ns 
money on the security of our films. There was only one bank, namely, the 
Bengal National Bank, and that has tailed. Once we tried to get some money 
from them ami they refused. First we showed the film and asked them for 
some money against it so that we might proceed with the production and they 
refused. In fact, there is n6 bank here Which Is willing to advhnce money 
•on the security of our films. That is the difficulty. 

Q . Was that the only bank you tried? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You never tried any European banks? 

.4. With the certainty of failure. 

Q. Would you have any objection in telling me with what capital you 
started y o u r con een 1 ? 

A . We started with a nominal capital of Rs. 5,000. Then we hud to 
borrow money from friends and money lenders. W T e never invited public 
subscriptions. 

Q. Of course, you know there are several other producers in Calcutta. 
Have you ever thought of joining forces with them? By joining forces, 1 
mean ydti have carried on for some years, you have the requisite experience, 
the goodwill , the technical knowledge and everything required to start an up 
to date studio. What you lack is capital. Have you ever thought of com- 
bining with other concerns? 

A. We tried to combine on several occasions, but did not succeed, because 
so long as they can get on, they will not recognise us. The chief drawback 
hero is want of enterprise and mutual confidence. 

Q. Have you ever thought of starting a co-operative film producing in- 
dustry? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good idea? 

.4. We have not tried it. But the idea is good. 

Mr. Xc.ogy : Under the statute the non-officials should at least be half the 
total number on the Board? 

A. Yes. There should be a majority of non-official Indians on the Board, 
because they will have to examine mostly Indian films. 

Q. I have heard that occasionally the trade is denied even the ordinary 
courtesy in the office of the censor and that they are not sometimes offered 
even a sent when they go to see the boss there. Have you heard of any such 
thing? 

(The witness hesitated to reply.) 

I don’t- want you to get into trouble with the authorities by giving an 
answer. If you feel any such apprehension you need not reply. 

A. I do not like to make a statement on the point. 

Q. Is that one of the reasons why you want the trade to be represented 
on the Board so that they may extend to you the ordinary courtesies which 
you are now denied? (The witness hesitated again to reply.) If yon don’t 
like to answer say so. 

Mr. (ireen ; Can you put your questions arid tell the witness that he need 
not answer them. 

Mr. yeogy : Ho has already told us that he does not want to get into 
trouble with the authorities. 

A. I don’t want to answer that question. 

Mr. Neogy: Then we can draw our own conclusions, it is not? 

Chairman : If you wish to make your statement in camera by all means 
*ay so. 

Mr. yeogy; If you are afraid of any body, you can make your statement 
in camera . 

Z 2 
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Chairman : There is no use of making such insinuations. If you want to 
make a statement, and, if you are afraid of anybody, say so, and you can moke 
it in camera , Otherwise I can't draw any inference. 

A. I am not asking you to draw any inference. 

Mr. Neogy : Have you heard any such complaint? 

A. I would rather be silent about it. 

Q. That may not be your experience, but hare you heard any such com- 
plaint from others? 

A. Hearsay cannot be proper evidence. 

Q . Then you have heard such complaint, I suppose? 

A . Yes, I have heard it. 

Q . Now, have you any studio of your own? 

A. Yes, in a small way; we have got our own camera men, our dark room 
and so on and we call it a studio ; it is not quite up to date. 

Q. It does not come up to your expectations? 

A. We are not satisfied with it. 

Q. Perhaps you are aware that there are better studios in Bombay? 

A . 1 have not seen them. 

Q. -Supposing there is a first class studio which is available to you for 
hire. Would you like to take advantage of this facility and go down to Bom* 
bay to produce your pictures? 

A. That would mean great expense which we could not afford. 

Q. Do you think it will be feasible for any private producing Companies 
in Calcutta to take advantage of such studios in Bombay? 

A. I think there are such companies here. 

Q. One of the ideas is that the Government should have a first class studio 
set up somewhere — it may be in Bombay or the Punjab and not necessarily in 
Bengal — which will be available to private producers. Do you think such a 
studio will be of great use to private producers? 

A. It all depends upon the distance. 

Q. What possibility do you think there is of the Indian pictures now pro- 
duced finding a market abroad except in place where there is a considerable 
Indian population ? 

A. There is not much scope. 

Q. You have come in contact with Europeans, and with very many of 
them during your educational career? 

A. Yes, not only that. 1 wanted to start a very big company to develop 
the Indian film business, and I wanted to find out whether there was market 
for them outside India. 1 corresponded with some people in America, and 
the replies received by me were not hopeful. They said that they might 
welcome a few Indian pictures only as a matter of novelty or curiosity. 

Q. To see what they might call the uncultured people, and provoke laughter 
at the expense of the Indians? 

A. Yes, T think so. 

Sir Haroon Jafter : Do you allow the renters of your films to view them 
before they enter into a contract with you ? 

A. We allow them to see the Indian pictures, but not the foreign pictures, 
because we ourselves cannot preview foreign pictures. 

Q . Whenever you send out an order for pictures, oftentimes they send 
you pictures different to those which you actually indented for? 

A. Very seldom. 

Q . In your reply to No. 13, you say that the duty on second hand film* 
should be reduced. Do you mean to say that the duty charged on new film! 
»nd second hand films is the same P 

A- Yes, and I want the duty on the second hand films to be reduced. 
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Chairman : So that you want even useless films to com© to India? 

A. Second hand films are not always useless. 

Mr. Oreen : Once it is used elsewhere, it becomes second hand. How are 
the Customs Officers to know that it is second hand film? 

A. They send us a list. 

Sir Haroan Jaffer : I suppose you require some concession in the tariff 

tooP 

A. Yes. 

Q. You pay the same scale of duty for news reels? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you prefer to have a reduced rate of duty for news reels just as 
there are reduced rates for press telegrams? 

A . Yes. 

Chairman : Do you think it will help the production of Indian films? 

.4. I have already told you that we must break down the existing monopoly 
bo that we may be able to produce a sufficient number of films here. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer: You think that news reels will be of great use to 
students. 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many films have you produced this year? 

A. We have produced only two. one for educational purposes and the 
other respecting public health. One is 0 reels and the other 7 reels, and each 
reel is about 1 T 000 feet long.' The Government purchased them from us. 

Q. You are a regular producer of films? 

A. We wish to be. 

Q. At the expense of others T suppose? 

A . That is only the case with trade. Every trade does so. 

Supplementary Written Statement of the Aurora Cinema Co., 
Calcutta, dated the 23rd December 1927. 

Under instruction from the President we enclose herewith copies of the 
Licenses* we have to take out in connection with our Cinema Shows . — 

Police — 

1. Exhibitors License (Under Cinematograph Act 11)18). 

2. Film Censor Certificate (Under Cinematograph Act 1.918), 

3. Operators License (Under Cinematograph Act 1918). 

Corporation — 

1. Exhibitors License (Under Corporation Act Til (11. C.) of 1923). 

2. Fire Brigade License (Under Ware-house Act). 

3. Trade License (Under Municipal Act). 

We take this opportunity to emphasise the following points which we parti- 
cularly wish to bring to the notice of the Committee, we want: — 

(1) a Central Licensing office for Police License for the Exhibitors to 

remain in force for one year; 

(At present, according to the Cinematograph Act, we are to pay 
Rs. 5 for any period up to 2 months , but actually these Licenses 
are issued to us for 15 days only, after the expiration of that 
period we are to pay Rs. 5 again for 15 days and so on. Per- 
manent House owners have to pay only Rs. 25 per year, if we 
are to remain in one place we are to pay Rs. 120 a year.) 

(2) reduction of import duty on secondhand foreign films; 

(3) the Censor Office to instal Projecting Machine for projection of the 

films submitted to them for Censoring. 


Returned. 



Written Statement of Mr. B. V. RAYAL, Managing Direotor, Indian 
Kinema Arts Producing Co., Calcutta, dated the 18th December 
1927. 

1. I have been conversant with the film industry in Bombay (except its 
technical side) for a period of nearly 7 years. On account of my existing 
situation with Indian Kinema Arts, my experience has been concentrated 
upon promotion of good productions at present. I have during my past 
career acquired special knowledge of distribution and also I have been carry- 
ing on distribution business under the name and style of The Universal Film 
Service, specially organised for distribution of Indian Kinema Arts* produc 
tions and many suitable Indian films. 

2. (a) Tn metropolis such as Calcutta, Bombay and Madras the standard 
■of the literate class is higher by about 75 per cent, but, generally speaking, of 
smaller towns, the illiterate class predominates (this answer refers to the 
condition throughout India). 

((>) The 1st class theatres in every city are composed of a cosmopolitan 
erowd. 

(() More or less 20 to 25 per cent, of the audience consists of children below' 
14 or adolescents. 

3. Generally Mythological films are yet more popular with Indian audi- 
ences. 

4. Exhibitors are trying their utmost to cater for their audience with such 
films. 

5. Indian films are not readily available for exhibitors. 

(a) They are of satisfactory quality no doubt. 

(b) They are largely patronized. 

(c) It is more profitable to show Indian films than Western films. 

The first successful films in motion-picture history of India were “ Lanka- 
dahan,” “ Krishna Janma ” and “ Kaliarnarden ” produced by Mr. I>. G. 
Phalke of The Hindustan Cinema Films which gave impetus to many capita- 
lists in Bombay to rush to this industry. It was in 1918 or so, but ever since 
then there are many more successful films provincially, hut could not meet 
steady and universal appeal throughout India; and yet those three films re- 
ferred to above are not out of date yet for mass audiences. These films have 
earned a fortune for the company. 

6. It is a decided fact that Indian films appeal more than the prevalent 
Western films. 

(h) 1. To educated classes films depicting national literature and history. 

2. To illiterate classes mythological and historical. 

8. (a) There is no chance at present for sufficient output. The impression 
of motion-picture industry is mingled with dramatic arts that enthusiast 
capitalists feel indignant to launch upon this industry, especially otherwise 
those who could make big combine and establish the industry on a well or- 
ganised plans. As regards distribution and exhibition there are a sufficient 
number of Cinemas and distributing agencies with expert knowledge which 
can support the good amount of output. 

(o) It could be devised by giving facility to utilize Government properties 
on reasonable remunerative payments, special recommendations to Indian 
States for film work, as also concessions and licences on Railways, Steam- 
ships, Government and Indian States’ spots and places as the first aid to 
this industry, are presently needed. 

9. Good films are not readily available to the exhibitors as there is not 
sufficient output. I mean the number of positive copies os w’ould reason- 
ably be required to cope with the demand of exhibitors. There has been no 
monopoly or such tendency to my knowledge. 
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10. The system* of 14 block " and “ blind " bookings only exist in India 
to a very small extent but not in first run or key theatres. 

11. The Exhibitors have no facilities for previewing hints themselves but 
more often than not they have their representatives or booking agency to 
report the merits ol the films which are being released from month to month . 

12. The amusement tax is no doubt a handicap to exhibitors specially witn 
Indian audiences. 

13. The present tariff ou imported films makes it impossible for renters 
to purchase second and third class quality films. In many cases tariff charges 
come as high as or more than the cost of such films and therefore the ex- 
hibitors cannot obtain a cheap supply during the bad season (monsoon) when- 
they have the upkeep of their cinema shows. Therefore a reasonable rebit t* 
of the present tariff generally will he good encouragement. 

14. Most certainly the increased use of the cinema for educational pur- 
poses in schools and for adult education in agriculture, public health, as well 
as films with special educative value and propaganda behind them would greatly 
help the growth of the film industry in this country. 

There is not much demand so far, as the schools and other educational 
institutes are unable to meet cost of equipping machines, etc., for projecting 
these films. 

I f> . The conditions to develop the Indian film producing industry on a larger 
.scale are very favourable indeed. The cost of film production would be de- 
cidedly very low for an average good film, for a well organized film concern 
to the greater amount of efficiency that hitherto should have been achieved 
by any existing producer 

10. Hut there are not a number of suitable Indian producers, directors, 
actors, actresses, scenario writers, cameramen with technical knowledge re- 
quired, to depend upon substantial output of real competitive exhibition value. 

In order to remedy the deficiency, I do not find any practical suggestion 
except that the Indian producers have always to encourage young enthusiasts 
to adopt the film work actually in all its brunches. And also, at special re- 
commend at io ii , Government should grant facility for higher training abroad. 

17. It is quite likely to find sufficient capital sooner, indignant feelings 
on capitalists could be removed by practical results. 

18. Of course legislative action of the Government on matters of conces- 
sions and licence* to and as to in my reply No. 8 (b) will be highly encourag- 
ing to private enterprises for film productions. 

19. The cost of production is no doubt infinitely lower when compared with 
the other countries, but the Indian films stand on proportionate cost when 
compared with its market, i.e. t the foreign films receive the world's market 
whereas the Indian films have to depend on the market in India only. 

20. No. It is not reasonably necessary to involve expenditure from Gov- 
ernment funds. 

21. It is not advisable for the Government to create state agency to under 
take the management of film industry as a monopoly. 

22. As to my opinion the films of real competitive merits must find the 
market of its own. without reprocitv and participation in British Empire 
films and Indian films under the outlined policy referred to. 

Part IT. 

24. (a) I do not think that the films shown in this country have any deinc 
ralizing effect on the public. 

(6) No such circulation at all to my knowledge. 

(ic) I have not seen any film that J considered harmful for any class or 
section of people. 
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(d) Censorship is decidedly satisfactory, both on 
<1) u Sex films,” and 

<2) “ Crime films.” 

(e) No, I don’t think so. 

25. The present method of censorship is quite satisfactory, and I don’t 
think any improved method could help better Western social customs to 
Eastern outlook. 

26. (a) No. The present method is absolutely satisfactory. 

(h) Yes. “ The Life of Budha *’ was the only film to offend the Budhists 
in Burma. 

27. No doubt such films are very well censored. The uneducated Indiana 
take it only a h the custom of the Western civilization without misunderstand- 
ing. 

(b) I do not know any such incident. 

28. 1 don’t think so at all. 

29. No. Not, necessary at all. 

30. There should not. he any restriction to children at all. Of course I am 
not in favour of prohibition. 

31. Yes. Censorship is quite an effective method of guarding against 
misuse of the film. 

32. It is quite satisfactory. 

33. (u) Certainly a strict censorship would be a himleranee to the trade and 
interfere with the recreation of the people. 

<M No doubt it will involve a falling off in the attendance at cinema also. 

(r) And will leave no more already required freedom for artists and in- 
spirational development . 

34. (a) The present Boards are more facilitating to all people concerned 
in the trade than any Central Board. 

(1) A Central Board is not a real necessity. 

(2) No doubt it will create a very great inconvenience to the trade. 

(h) T don’t think n Central Board in addition to existing Provincial Board 
is desirable or a necessity. 

35. (a) Yes , the constitution of present Provincial Boards is satisfactory. 

(ft) To my impression it is already so at Bombay and Calcutta. 

36. The method of examining the films hy Inspectors subordinate to the 
Board is also quite satisfactory at present, and they are just well qualified 
to do it. Of course T cannot suggest special qualification except that one with 
discrimination and talent can do the work . 

<ft) I don’t think all the films should be examined by the Board necessarily, 
except in cases where discrimination of the subordinate inspector of the 
Board is not properly exercised. It will be difficult to constitute Board of 
gentlemen of suitable standing to devote their time even for a reasonable 
remuneration. 

40. T don’t think it is practically possible and useful to censor publicity 
matters. I have not noticed any such objectionable advertisements. 

41. No, I never noticed before any demoralizing films. 

42. There is suitably enough co-operation between the trade and censor- 
ship at present. 

43. No, there should not be stricter control over imports and exports of 
films. 

44. The public bodies and the press are reasonably assisting at present in 
maintaining and patronizing of a good standard of films. 

45. (a) 1 don’t think it would be constructive to suggest Government con- 
trol over film production or would likely better the condition of the industry. 

(ft) Yes, all the producing concerns must be registered, licenced, and the 
studios periodically inspected. 
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Oral Evidence of Mr. B. Y. RAYAL, Managing Director, Mr. JAYA 
GOPAL PILLAI, Producer, Mr. JAI GOPAL, Financier, Mr. 
K. P. GHOSE, Producer of “Shankaraoharya,” and cameramen 
of the Indian Klnema Arts Producing Co., Caioutta, on Thursday* 
the 19th December 1927. 

Chairman : I suppose, except Mr. Pillai, the others have not had any ex- 
perience of foreign countries. 

Mr. Pillai; I have had training in foreign countries in all branches 
of the industry, namely* in acting, photography and other allied things. I 
had nearly four years' training. 

Q. How long has this company been going on? 

A. For nearly a year. We have so far produced only two pictures, 
u Shankar acharaya ” and “Incarnation”. “Shankaraoharya” was pro- 
duced by me and the other was produced by my friend. Both are Indian 
films connected with mythology. 

Q. Have you had a good run for these pictures? 

A. We released “ Shankarncharya ” first. 

Q. How long has it been in the field? 

*4. It has been running for about six weeks in Calcutta. 

Q. Has “ Incarnation ” been exhibited at all? 

.4. It had only one run here, and it has been sent away to Karachi. 

Q. How is it that “ Shanknracharya ” ran for six weeks and the other 
"an for only one week although it is a better production? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. What is the opinion of your company, whether “ Rhankarnchnrva ” or 
“ Incarnation ” is better? 

A. The press were very kind to me without my prevailing upon thorn and 
th ey pr a i sod both . 

Q. We have seen both the pictures, and we think that “ Incarnation ” is 
certainly a better production than “ Shank arocharya 

Mr. Kami: Mr. Pillai does not possess any exploitation experience and 
so he is not able to give answers. 

Q . We do consider “Incarnation” superior to “ Bhankarncharya.” and 
we are struck with the fact that while “ Incarnation ” had only a six or seven 
days' run here, “Shankaraoharya ” had a run for six weeks and it is still going. 
What is the reason for it? 

Mr. Jiaval: Because “ Incarnation ” had proper vernacular titles on it 
and it could be presented to a mass audience. The reason why we released 
it earlier is because some of our bookings were blocked in Bombay, and 
bo, before sending it to the mofussil places in Bombay circuit, we thought 
it better to send it to Bombay first. That is why we selected a theatre 
here not with an eye to income but as a formality. We ran the film 
“ Incarnation ” in the Albion theatre in Corporation Street and the receipts 
were quite double those for American pictures. 

Q . Do you mean to say that you had entered into a contract with others 
and that is why you had to send it away without showing it in Calcutta? 

A. We have so many other copies also, but unless we release these 
pictures in a metropolitan town, we cannot give them to the mofussil 
districts. 

Q. But you have given it a trial in Calcutta? 

A . We Have bookings in hand and we will ako show that film here. 

Q. Do you think it has a bright future in Calcutta? 

A. Certainly. But it will all depend upon how we exploit the picture. 
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Q. Did yow send it away because, being a pbilosopical aubfeci. commo© 
people don’t understand it, and 4 4 Sh&nkaracharya ” being a popular theme 
people understood it better? Is that the reason? 

A. W6 haVe not been able to find it o.ut yet as we have not given a fair 
trial to' it. ! 

Colonel Cranford: Are the captions all in English P 

A. Yes, but we are going to show them in all the prominent Indian 
.auguagoe, but we have not yet done so. 

Chairman: Now', have you any difficulties as producers? 

A. There are not enough artists and technical people here, but we can 
find them in plenty in Bombay. There are not suitable actors and actresses 
in Calcutta. 

Q. But we were just told by a profeasor that you can get actors and 
actresses very easily? 

A. But not with that distinct 4 film face * in Bengal. The main reason 
is that there has not been enough of enterprise in Bengal for a very long 
time. There may be some people, but they have not got much chance here. 

Q. Should anything be done to develop the industry? You don’t think 
that any steps are needed on the part of the Government? 

A. T don’t think so. 

Mr. PiHai. T think the Government might give us some concessions in 
railway freights for travelling troupes, concession tickets to view public 
places and recommendations to the Indian States so that we may start our 
own theatres and also produce films. 

Q. Did you ever apply for such facilities to any Indian States? Did 
you make any attempt by writing to the Government of India? 

A. Yes. We had applied to the Udaipur State through the Resident, 
but we did not get any satisfactory reply. We find difficulties especially 
in Indian States. 

Q. Do you want such facilities to he given to all people? Supposing 
an American Company comes to India to take films. Do you think they 
should also be given the same facilities as would he given to Indian pro- 
ducers? As a producer, we want to know your opinion? 

A. There is no harm in giving them such facilities. 

Q. Will you be content with equal facilities being given to producers, 
whether they are foreign or Indian? 

.4. Yes, there is no harm in it. 

Q. We were told in another place that such facilities should only be 
given to purely Indian concerns? 

A . Why should there be a sort of partiality? 

Q . You don’t think the country should be partial to its own countrymen? 

*. No. 

Sir florwm J offer : Should they he asked to engage Indian actors or 
actresses or should we give them the option to bring their own staff? 

A. Let them bring their own staff if they like. 

Chairman: What about Government aid? Do you advocate scholarship* 
abroad? 

Mr. Pillai . : On the recommendation of recognised companies, the 
Government should award scholarships to suitable people to go abroad and 
learn the industry. 

Q. Where should they he sent? Where did you receive your training? 

.4. There are no specified facilities available in England. I have been to 
Germany and I received my training there. There are abundant facilities 
in Germany for Indian students. 

Mr Green ; Had yon to tear* the Gorman language? 



A. Ye6. 

Chairman : Do you think it is difficult to learn the language? 

A. If you want to take up the profession and get training in Germany, 
you will have to learu the language. 

<?. Do you think that difficulty should stand in the way? Would you 
not give scholarships to Germany because you have to learn the language r 

A . No, I would not say that. 

Q. What about sending for experts from Germany aud other countries. 

A. That would be more expensive than sending people from here. 

fy. In what subjects do you want them trained Y — photography, acting 
and direction? 

A. Direction is a thing which cum.ot he learned. One has to be born 
with a talent for directing. 

y. Even inborn talent ha< sometimes to he developed. 

.4. It is like writing novels. You cannot manufacture novels it you 
haven’t the genius for writing. 

Q. Yon think production is an inborn talent? 

A. To a great extent. 

(J. You don’t think people gain anything by going in for training in 
direction ? 

A. I wouldn’t say that. 

Q. Now what do you think of Government establishing a model studio? 
A model studio to produce their own films with experts in it to undertake 
the direction. 

.1. No doubt, it would benefit many but 1 don’t think Government would 
benefit in any manner. 

Q. Tint, after all, the Government exists to benefit the many. Will it 
benefit the industry? 

s 

4. Not unless there is a certain mutual benefit. 

What is the Government except the public? What is your concep- 
tion of the public? Are they different from the public? 

.1. Not (juite. But I don’t think we have come to that stage. 

4/ r. ttaval: Where will this studio be situated? 

(J. For instance, in Bengal. 

\ . If it is in Bengal, 1 would advocate it. 

SI r. AVoc/i/; And it it is anywhere else? 

A. Then it won’t be useful to us. 

Mr. C t'f't'ii You don’t, object to training abroad. You are prepared to 
go to Germany to get training, but not to Bombay to a studio? 

A. But that to learn, not to produce. We can’t go to produce. 

('hainrmn ; Please understand the point. I nm not pledged to nnv view . 

1 only put different aspects. Now the ipiostion is Government have got 
certain films to produce for educational and propaganda purposes, public 
health, etc. Now the Government have produced certain films, industrial, 
educational, agricultural and other tilings. They cun either make it through 
a private agency or by establishing a studio of their own for that purpose 
which would he more useful to the public? 

Mr. Pillai : I personally think to establish their own studio will be tho 
better. 

Do you agree in that? 

Mr. llaval : Yes. 

Q. You don’t agree? 

Mr. Jai Gopal: Yes, I think it will he profitable for them to establish 
their own studio. T cannot say it will ha vary ettetaa* 
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Q It will probably be more profitable to establish their own studio P 

A . Yes. 

Q. And if also they open a training class to train people so that you 
and I may have our own training in photography, it will be more useful P 

A . Yes, but it must not be on a central place alone. It must be pro- 
vincial. 

Q . You think provincial studios should be established ; a central studio 
should not be established? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But if the Government can afford it, there should be more than 
one studio? Bengal and Assam may have one? 

>4. Yes. 

Q. And Bengal and Bihar may have one? In that way three or four 
provinces may unite? 

A. Yes. 

Q. One for Bombay and Calcutta? Or Madras and Bombay can colla- 
borate? 

A. No, the distances are too great. 

Q. Well, a centre like Poona would not be too distant for Madras. Or 
Bel gaum. Or Bangalore. Something of that sort. It could be easily 
arranged, provided finances are forthcoming. But the question is that 
you think the idea of having a government studio, one or more, in the 
country will be of definite advantage to the industry? 

Mr. Rural: Yes, certainly. Because some of these studios can produce 
a lot of technical experts. 

Q. At the same time, it will have attached to it, one of its adjuncts will 
be a training class to which students themselves may go in order to get 
training in photography, developing, printing, editing and all that. 

4 . Yes. 

Q. Do you think there is sufficient market for vonr productions now? 
We should like to have your considered opinion. Do you labour under any 
difficulties in exhibiting your pictures which you produce? 

*4. No, there is no difficulty. 

Q. We have heard it said that a certain company has got a monopoly 
■of theatres. 

A . No, there is no such thing as monopoly. 

Q, You don’t suffer from any such thing? — in Bengal especially? 

A. Not at all, throughout India. 

Q. You had better speak for your own province. 

A. That is true. But there is no monopoly. 

Q. You don’t think the industry suffers by the theatres being — more 
than a desirable number being in the hands of one agency? 

A. No, there is no complaint about it. 

Q. There is some complaint, but still you don’t think it is a sound 
complaint? 

*4. No. Thero is no complaint as to monopoly. 

Q. You don’t suffer from that? 

.4. No, we don’t suffer, 

Q. Do you think that Indian films will have a market in England P 

Mr. Pillai : If they are well produced. 

Suppose they are well produced. Do you think the subjects in which 
you deal will have an attraction for an English audience? 

A. Yes, Certainly. 

Mr. Green: It is only a question of improving the technique? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. If you improve the technique you think the exhibitors will take them, 

A. Yes, in the same way as they import American films. There has been 
an example in “ The Light of Asia ”. 

Chairman : Yes, I would like to know about that. You are connected 
with the production of “ The Light of Asia ”? 

A. Not directly. 

Q ■ Were you concerned with the exhibition of “The Light ol Asm” in 
England? Were you there then? 

.4. No. But while it was being produced I was all along on the staff. 

Q ■ Now you don’t know anything about what happened to “The Light of 
Asia” in England or abroad? 

A. 1 know. In Germany and in France, it had a very good run. But 
in England it was forced to run. It had what they technically call papering 
the house. It did not run on a gain hut at a loss. Rut it did go for about 
three or four months. It was not a financial success, bu it was an artistic 
success. Many intellectuals patronised it. 

( { K But do you consider from the point of view of the former question 
I put to you, if the technique was good it would have a market in 
England? Do you consider the technique of “The Light of Asia” was fairly 
good . 

.4. Yes, it was fairly good. 

Q. But is it your point that unless the technique is perfect Indian 
films will not have a market in England? 

A. They expert their money’s worth in technique. 

Q. But although you consider “ The Light of Asia ” was fairly good in 
tohniqiie, it had not a marker in England because of the want of direction 
That- is your point? 

A. Yes. 

Q.. How long do you think it will take India to become perfect in 
technique ? 

.4. You can buy pictures free, provided we have the facilities. 

Q. What facilities? 

.4. Of having good studios. 

Q. You think if you have money enough to get powerful lights and 
other tilings, you can at once rise to perfection? 

A . Yes, T do. 

Q. You think the people are qualified now? 

.4. Well, 1 am perfectly confident of them. 

Q. How many people are there like that, and photographers who are 
qualified to produce films? 

A. By that 1 don’t mean that we could make a picture as good as the 
best American. 

Q. That is what I wanted to know. 

4. To a standard which will be accepted in Europe as an entertainer 

Q. Very well. You mean the present cameramen and photographers 
and printers and developers now employed in the industry in Bombay? 

A. I am not thinking of Bombay at all. 

Q. Ir Bengal then. You think they are good enough to produce s 
stnndaid of film which will be accepted in Europe? 

A. I am talking of my own staff. 

Q. You are talking of your own staff. You think you will be able to 
produce it? 

.4. Yes. 



Q. That is very good. If one of you can do it, so much the better. Now, 
do you think there ere sufficient theatres in the country? 

A . 1 mean judging by the increased demand for Indian pictures that 
is a very fair index that theatres are very far behind in India, 

Q. You want more theatres for the Indian industry to succeed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you depend on India mainly or on foreign markets for the 
Indian industry to thrive? 

A. Of course we have to be sure of the home market first before we 
think of the foreign market. 

Q. And for the home market you want more theatres? 

A. Yes. But the question of distribution I am not competent to deal 
with. 

Q. Who is competent to deal with it? Do you think the marktit is suffi- 
ciently wide? 

Mr. Jtaval: Of course comparing the cost of works here in India the 
market is quite sufficient. 

Q. Can you depend on the existing number of theatres? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many films do you expect to produce, so far as the Indian industry 
is concerned. Don’t think of yourself alone, hut the whole industry. If 
rou want to be organised and compete with the rest of the world. 

.4. W«* cannot think of competing with the rest of the world for some 
time to come. 

Q. Very well. For supplying the home market, how many films? — sav 
about 50 per cent, of the foreign films? 

A. At least about 500 pictures a year. 

You want to produce 500 pictures a year throughout India? 

A. We can manage with that. 

(J. Have you estimated the cost of establishing a studio — a good studio 
here? What will be the cost? With all the modern equipments? 

A. It may amount to anything from 50 to 80 thousand rupees, including 
the price of land, confining it only to educational films. 

Q. Supposing you want to combine with it a certain amount of enter- 
tainment films? 

A. Then you will have to treble the capital. 

Q. That is a lakh and 50 thousand, you think. 

A. Yes. 

Sir Ha run n Jnffrr: Are your stories and scenarios censored beforehand? 

Mr. Jtavuf : No, they are not censored. 

Q. Don't you think, in order to avoid loss, these things should be cen- 
sored i n ad v a nee ? 

.4. It is not necessary. 

Q. Suppose they are rejected? After the whole film is prepared, suppose 
it is rejected by the censor, the whole amount which you have put into it. 
will be lost to you. 

.1. No. There are no such instances at all. 

(). Supposing there should be such instances. 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

They have of course been cutting a certain amount of film, hut that does 
not mar the whole picture. 

Q' Have you ever heard that the censors here rejected stories in tofo? 

a. Yes, some of the foreign films. 

Suppose they do it with Indian films, won’t you lose money P 
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-4. Yiea. 

Q. In that on so you would prefer to have your stories censored before- 
liand? 

A. Hut at present we ’have n fair idea of certain subjects which are 
likely to he censored or whjtih would not be censored at all. And so if the 
scenario is (ten sored ‘"before baing produced, there Would be a sbrt of dis- 
appointment mi (the market, lit will make us less enthusiastic. 

Q. Hut if theno are some croirpl feints about it? Do you know any of your 
friends going to America for dShis kind of training? 

.4. Yes, I know. 

Q. Who are they ? 

A. Not exactly to America but to foreign countries, I mean England. 

Q. We are told that there is a good deal of jealousy and they don’t, show 
their trade secrets to the students that go there. If such is the case, you 
would not advise students going to America or other places to learn this 
trade and would prefer that they should learn it in India? 

*4. Well, it aTl depends on these people, whether they would like to go. 

Q. Well, those who have come hack say there is a good deal of jealousy, 
and they don’t show any trade secrets. That is what Mr. Deware who has 
just returned from America says. Would you still like the students to go 
abroad ? 

Mr. Pillui • There are no such tilings as trade secrets in America. Pro* 
vkled a man of good university training here goes there to learn lie will ho 
able to understand it. People there have no patience to teach the man 
every detail. 

Q. Have you got any experience of America? 

.4 No. hut: I have of Germany, England and France. 

Q. Then in Germany and England and France, there is no such thing 
as jealousy and trade secrets? 

.4. A little jealousy there may he hut that should not hinder one from 
learning the work. 

Q. They will teach you everything in Germany, England and France? 

A. Yes. 

Q . This “ Shankaracharya ’’ which was shown in the theatre is produced 
by you? 

A. No, not by me, hut by the second unit of the company. It is * 
branch of this company. 

Q. Still, it is the same company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much were you given in this. Wlmt percentage was given to you 
oat of this by Mndans? 

Mi. liiimi : Well, we were given 30 per cent. 

t). And the remainder Madaris have taken themselves? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many shows have been just shown? 

.1. It has run for nearly six weeks and to calculate shows it may be 
about 14 every week — two shows a. day. 

Q. May T know the amount which lias been realised every day? 

A The average amount will he about Rs. til 50. 

Q. How much have you got out of this production so far? 

.A . About Rs. 5,000, or Rs, 7,500. 

•Q And it cost you about Rs. 35,000. 

Choi? man : Thev have got Rs. 7,000 up to now and they have spent about 
Rs. 30,000 on ii. 
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Sir Haroon J after: Still you have got to get Rs. 23,000. IXo you think 
you will get Rs. 23,000 out of this? 

A. Yes, provided it goes very well in the other provinces, in Bombay 
and Madras. 

Q, How do you expect that they will go on very well in Bombay and 
Madras when the titles and captions are not in other languages? 

A . We have made titles and captions in other languages — in Gujarati 
for Bombay. In Madras we have only English. They are capable of under- 
standing English better. 

Chairman : Everybody speaks English there. 

Mr. Ifaval : That is my experience too, because I have been in Madras-. 

Chairman : Of course in the towns, not the villages. 

Sir Haroon J after: You have just heard about the Aurora producing 
company — and there are some other small producing companies here. Why 
don’t you combine here and have a co-operative society or something like 
that? 

Mr. Itaval ; Yes, we can do that. 

Q. If you amalgamate, this capital difficulty will be solved. Why don’t 
you do so? 

A. We can do so. 

Q. What is the use of having small companies like these and crying for 
capital. 

Now as regards the photography of (t Shanknracharvn ” — don’t you think 
it will hurt the eyes of the children? 

Mr. Pillai: It is the first attempt of the people. 

Q. True, but won’t it hurt the eyes of children? 

A. Well, to some extent. 

Q Then shouldn’t children be prohibited from going to see such films? 

A. Well, that is too direct a question to ask. 

Q . If it hurts their eyes, I think in the interests of the children they 
ought not to go. 

.4. Well, if you wish to take it in that way. 

Mr. N cog it : Do you approve of the idea of a Government studio for the 
purpose of producing Government’s own films and also for providing instruc- 
tion to Indians? Anyhow, would such a studio be helpful to a private 
producer for the purpose of taking his pictures? 

Mr. Itaval ; Such a studio would he suitable, hut we have our provincial 
interests. It all depends where the studio is situated. If it is in Calcutta, it 
would no doubt he useful for the Calcutta people locally. 

Q. Would you in that event he able to dispense with a studio of your 
own and depend entirely on the Government studio, which may he available 
to you only during the intervals of Government business? 

A. Yes, provided there are enough facilities for our work. 

Q. What do you mean hv enough facilities? Do you expect to have 
complete control over the studio? 

A. More or less. 

Q. That is an essential condition? 

A. Yes. 

0. And time, I take it, is also essential. That is to say, you may not 
get the studio when you want it, but only when the Government are in ap- 
position to lend it to you. 

A. No, it is essential that we should get it when we want it. 

Q. Bo you must be sure of getting your studio whenever you want it ? 

.4. Yes, 

Q. And it must be near to you? Those are the two conditions ?• 
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A. Ye*. 

Q. Now you (Mr. Pillai) said “ The Light of Asia. ” was a success in 
France and Germany but not in England. The technique was not quite up 
to the mark and yet it proved a success in France and Genua ny, how do 
you account for that? 

Mr. rillai : In Germany they very much appreciate the Indian classics and 
so do the French, much more than English people. 

Mr. ('oat man : Where do you sell your films P 

A. We don’t sell them, we hire them. The market ivS throughout India. 
There are about 200 permanent cinemas. 

Q. You are able to sell your films in every province? 

A. We send them on hire. 

Q . It is the same thing. I take it your best market is Bengal? 

A. No, our best market is Calcutta and Bombay. And Bombay is a 
better market than Calcutta. 

Q. For what sort of film? 

A. For Indian pictures. 

Q. But what sort of subject? 

A. Mostly mythology, if they are w'ell produced. 

Q. Well, now take the film we saw yesterday morning, “Incarnation”. 
Will that sell well in Bombay? 

A. Yes, that will go better in Bombay than Calcutta. 

Mr. Grrv.n: They do not mind the Bengali dross in th? first scene or two; 
Bombay won’t mind that? 

A. They won’t mind. The Bombay public is not so critical. 

Chairman: They are more cosmopolitan? 

A . Yes. 

Mr. Coatmmi : After Calcutta and Bombay, what are the best markets? 

A . Karachi, Allahabad. Rangoon, Madras, Bangalore. 

Q . Wluit about the Punjab? 

A. In the Punjab we have a couple of stations, Lahore, Delhi, Amritsar. 

Q. Have you exhibited there? Will you send them “Incarnation”? 

A. Yes, we are going to send that. 

Chairman: Do you exhibit foreign pictures also? 

A. No, we have not been exhibiting foreign pictures. 

Mr. Coalman: And do you confine yourselves entirely to historical, mytho- 
logical and more or less highbrow pictures like “ Incarnation ” P 

Mr. Ha cal: We have not confined our attention to historical subjects. 
In fact, historical picture give a lot of trouble and art? often banned. That 
is why wo are very cautious in producing them. 

Q. Now about your returns, how long a run have your films? Do they 
run for one year, two years? 

A. Generally pictures run for about 2 years, but there are some pictures 
of distinguished success which have run for years together. 

How long does it take you to cover your outlay? 

A. On an average about if years to 2 years. 

Q. That means to recoup the expenditure, phis a fair profit? 

A. Y"es. 

Q. What do you consider a fair profit? 

A. At present we consider Rs. 10,000 profit on a standard film fair 

Colonel Crawford: What per cent, on the outlay, say 10 per cent. ? 

A. It may amount to 50 or 60 per cent. 

Mr. Green: In the course of two years? 



A. Yee. 

Mr. Coatman; X understand from a reply you gave to the Chairman that 
«*ome big financier is backing your company. J suppose you get your capital 
Jback ? 

A. Yes, Sir. Then of course there will be no trouble. 

Mr. Pill at : Hut we hove to be very economic. 

Mr. Coat man: J noticed yesterday an arc-light at your place. How many 
.have you got? 

A . Two. 

Q. But you cannot use them because you cannot get the current? 

Mr. Mini: No. 

Q. Have you had an overrun on the bank? How much more money do 
you now invest in plant and equipment generally? 

A. About 3 lakhs. 

Colonel draw ford. : 1 notice in your reply to the questionnaire you say the 
system of block and blind booking only exists in India to a very small extent 
"but not in first run or key theatres. Would you explain that to mo? Are 
you alluding to the Indian produced films generally? 

Mr. U aval ; Yes. Indian produced. 

Q. Does that system exist in what you call Western theatres? 

A. It may be so; 1 do not deal with that. 

Q. That is, 1 take it, there are certain producing companies who insist 
upon the exhibitor taking the whole of their outturn whether they have 
seem it or not. You say it does exist to a small extent. I take it there are 
one or two Indian producing companies who can get exhibitors to enter 
into a contract with them to take all the pictures they produce. 

A. Yes, of course there are one or two companies. 

Q. You said when talking of the Bengali actors that the Bengali has not 
a film face. 

A. They have not. 

Q. What is it in their, features, are they not sharp enough? 

A. They are not generally pretty. I mean we do not get the right typo 
of people as yet. 

Q. So far as actresses are concerned? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Jai Copal: The trouble is we have to depend a lot upon the legitimate 
Rtage and the legitimate stage, in Bengal anyhow, is not of a very high 
standard. Naturally you cannot expect actresses of a very high standard; 
but for film acting, as far as my experience goes, you want a certain amount 
of intelligence in the actors and actresses, oilier wise they cannot follow the 
director’s requirements. And they must not only be amenable to instruc- 
tion but also be quick at grasping things for themselves. Now in Bengal 
there are people of intelligence we have to admit. 

Q. I was asking about a film face. 

A. Film face even we have got here in the higher class hut the higher 
class do not want to come to this industry on account of its connection 
with the stage; there is no connection actually hut people think there is. 

Q . I was enquiring about the film face. Does it mean that you must 
have a person with fairly well defined features ? 

A. Not so much a film face that we are concerned with as with certain 
types of face that we w'ant for our different productions. 

Q. Yon mentioned the possibilities of a European market and you said 
it was only a question of improved 'technique. Isn’t it possible that you 
also have to consider the requirements of the mass audiences them and give 
tthem the type of sensational matter that they require? 



A. Yes , no doubt. 

Q. Jn dealing with films for America you will have to Lave the same- 
stunts as you have in American films? 

14. Yes. 

Q. Now on the question of the Indian market, it does limit the amount 
of money you can spend. You cannot, for example, afford to spend a lakh of 
rupees 

4. No. 

Q. Your limit is somewhere under Rs. 20, (XK). 

A. It may go as far as Rs. 50.000 as the maximum. 

Q. And with the present market if you want to produce bigger than 
that you have to bo able to show outside India? 

il . Yes. 

(>. Von say you have got enough finance. You find no difficulty in 
getting money? 

A. No. 

Mr. Crccn: One question mote about the film face. From what 1 have 
seen,- -such Bengali actors as 1 have seen, whether they have the right face 
or not. they can use that face better on the whole than the actors we saw 
in Bombay, f say this as a Bombay mail. What is your trouble with the 
actor’s face m Bengal? Does it nut photograph well? 

Mr. Jut Copal: The male face is all right; the female face is the trouble. 

Q . 1 gather you have no trouble with the censorship? 

Mr. Hava! : It is quite satisfactory. 

You are also very emphatic on the fact that you do not want censor- 
ship of seen arias. Is there anything to prevent you asking the Board whether 
anything is suitable for presentation or not. Would they object to adviser 

4. There is no objection in doing this. But if we give the scenario to 
the Board, in such cases the scenario may leak out. That is our main 
objection. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. N. C. MITRA, Director, Mr. N. N. Bose, Pro- 
duction and Business Manager, Mr. N. M. BOSE, Photographer 
and Technician, of the Eastern Film Syndicate, on Friday, the 16th 
December 1927. 

Chairman: What is your name? 

A. Naresh Chandra Mitra. I am the Director of the Eastern Film Syndi- 
cate. That is the name of the Company. 

(J. But 1 thought it was Lakshmibilas. 

A. That was a mistake. One of our partners is connected with the 
Lakshin ibilus H air Oil. 

Q. Row many of you form the syndicate? 

A. Three of us. 

All of you are part proprietors? 

4. Are partners in this concern. The others are Mr. S. C. Mitra and 
Mr. N. N. Bose. 

Q. All of you have put money into the concern? 

A. The money was advanced hv 8. (\ Mitra. Therefore he is entitled to 
8 annas profit, while the others get 4 annas each. The photographer is a 
paid man. Mr. Bose is the business manager. 

Q. We saw some of your actors and actresses yesterday. Were they on 
the staff or taken for the job? 
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A. They were taken on. We have no permanent staff of actors or 
actresses. 

Q. What about scenario writers? 

A. I write the scenarios. 

Q. You also direct? 

A. 1 direct and I coach up the actors. 

What experience have you got of scenario writing? 

A. I was in the theatrical line for 8 years. I was at one time dramatic 
director connected with the Minerva Theatre. 1 am also now employed 
in the Star Theatre. Also I am acting for Madan Theatres as a cinema artist, 
as a temporary man only for particular films. 

Q. You write the story, you act and you also direct? 

A. Yes. The business side is entirely managed by N. N. Bose and 
S. C. Mitra looks after the finances. 

Q. When was the Syndicate formed? 

A. Only in August last. Bose was formerly connected with the Taj 
Mahal Film Company which went into voluntary liquidation. That company 
also produced certain well known films which are now being shown by Madans. 
They (Mn dan’s) bought, over the concern. 

Q . Why did it go into liquidation, was it not a paving concern? 

A. No, Sir. On account of various reasons, the financial proprietor 
could not find money just at that moment. He was entangled in various 
share businesses such ns jute share speculation ; so when the jute share market 
came to slump he had to give certain dues and could not find finances for 
the company. 

Q. And so the concern failed. How long was this Taj Mahal Company in 
existence ? 

.1, It was run for about 3 years and it produced some very good films 
which were very very popular. 

Q. Were those films shown outside Bengal, the films made by the Taj 
M ah al Com pa ny ? 

.1. 1 believe some of them were shown in the U. P. 

Q. Were they popular? 

A. They were 

<?. Are these Indian films popular in Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Generally? 

.4. Almost in all cases, even when the film is not up to the up-to-date 
standard. 

Q. You are just completing a film called “ Devidasae 75 of which we saw 
two reels yesterday ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Are you well financed? 

A. Whatever money we require we get from Mr. Mitra. There is no 
difficulty about finances. 

Q. Are there any difficulties at all in the way of your going ahead? 

A. The difficulty is that we have not got show houses and we have got 
to depend upon. Madan for exhibiting our films, 

Q. All the available show houses in Calcutta are in one hand? 

.1. Yes. There is only one, the Purna Theatre, which is not under the 
control of Madan’s. The other theatre houses do not permit cinemas to be 
shown. 

What about the Globe? Why don’t you show your films at the Globe? 

A. I have not approached them. 



Q. Do they show Indian films? 

*4. Perhaps, but I don’t know on what terms they show them. But I have 
heard they generally do not show because that theatre is visited by Europeans 
generally and Indians, even when they go there, do not go to see Bengali films 
or Indian films. 

(*. You have not yet tried. When you wore in the Taj Mahal Company 
did you find any difficulty about exhibiting filn s? 

A. There was the same difficulty about houses. 

Q. Even then the theatres were all in one hand? 

A. At least iu Calcutta, in Bengal there arc other houses which aro 
not owned by the Modan people. Then we have got to hire a house and 
show otir films there. 

<?. They don’t take on a percentage basis? 

A . They also take on a percentage basis. 

<?. Then why don’t you try? 

.4. We also send our films there. 

Q. Why do you say that. You have not vot begun or tried, why do you 
say t h ere is d i ffi ru I tv ? 

.1. Because we experienced the difficulty in the Taj Mahal Company. 

Q . All the theatres now in Calcutta were then in existence? 

.1. I think they were all owned by Madan. Except the Puma. 

All along there has been only one cinema show house which is outside 
Mad an’s ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Does not Madan show Indian pictures? 

A. Yes. 

(). He does show pictures produced bv other companies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then where is the difficulty? 

A. The difficulty is that we have to submit to the terms they dictate. 

Q. What terms did you get? 

4. This time of course we are only going to Madan and they have offered 
us only 3U per cent., 70 per cent, being taken by themselves. 

Q. What is the usual rate in Bombay? 

A. 1 don’t know. 

Q. Do you think that is low? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you get better terms with the Puma people? 

A. I believe we can get 50 per cent, from the Puma people. 

Q. Did you get that at all? 

A. Yes, when we were in the Taj Mahal Company. 

Q. But Madan’s, did they take any Taj Mahal pictures? 

A. No, not at that time. They bought it outright when the company 
failed. 

Q. Till then they did not show your pictures? 

.4. No, and we did not approach them because they wanted 70 per cent. 

Q. Therefore you approached them but they wanted too much and offered 
you 30 per cent. Then why do you say you did not approach them? Do 
you go to Madan Theatre very often? 

A. Yes, I am one of their artists. 

Q. Do they show Indian films which are not produced by themselves? 

A . Yes, occasionally. They are now showing “ Shankaracharya 
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Q. That was after this Committee came into existence, but before that 
did they show any film produced in India, any Indian film? 

A. I believe they showed Bombay films. 

$f. You cannot say. 

A. J cannot say, but my impression is they showed them. 

Q. We don’t want your impressions or opinions. 

A. Well, I remember il Krishna Janma n was shown by them. 

Q. Any way, that is one difficulty, the difficulty about exhibiting your 
films. Have you any other difficulty? 

A . Difficulty in w hat sense P 

Q. T don’t know. It is for you to say. You are the man who is engaged 
in the trade. 

A. There are difficulties about finance also, because the finance is being 
granted by only one man. 

Q. What do you mean by difficulty about finance. 

A. If l get more finance J can have my laboratory better equipped. 

Q. You think it. is a paying concern? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Thou why doe* not your man, who is a financier, put more money into 
it ? 

A. Because he is a man new to the line. Even if he could advance the 
money he would be rather shv to put any more money. 

Q. Produce one picture, try your luck, and then go ahead. What do you 
think this Committee or the Government can do for you in that wav ? 

A. The Government can help us by opening institutions where we can 
coach up actors and actresses. 

Q. You want facilities for training your men? 

A. We want an institution of Government where they can train actors 
and actresses, where you can get technical knowledge with regard to photo- 
graphy and other things. 

Q. You want the Government to establish a model studio. 

A. The first thing necessary is this, that we must have people to train us. 

Q. You want a studio with experts to train people. You w r ant a Govern- 
ment studio with a training class as an adjunct wffiere the experts employed 
in the studio will train outside students. That is your idea; you approve 
of that? 

.4. Yes, I approve of it. A (by another member of the company). I 
don't think that will be of any practical value. No country in the world 

Q. Never mind any other country of the world. We are in a different 
cou ntry . 

Q. Supposing there is a Government studio which produces films and 
they have got exports also who can train people in direction, in acting and 
other things— that will be part of the studio. 

Mr. XithuH Bose: So far as photography and technique of production 
go, l think that will be of some value. 

Mr. Mitm : With regard to direction and other things, it is a born art 
and with regard to Indian films the man must be w r ell versed in Indian 
customs, etc. 

Q. You all approve of the idea of Government establishing a studio pre- 
ferably in Bengal? 

Mr. Mitm: Or Bombay, in every province. 

Q. So as to be easily accessible to the various provincas where they can 
produce their own educational and other films and train students for becoming 
expert# in various ways. Do you think that is a good ideaP 
A. Yea. 



Q . The industry will he helped thereby? 

A. To a groat extent. 

Q. That is your opinion after having experience in the line? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have not got a studio as yetP 
A. No. 

Q. What is the minimum capital yon propose to put in this? Have you 
thought about it? 

Mr. Nayen Bose: We have to spend nbout Its. 20,000 in producing a film. 
For a small apparatus we have spent nbout R$. HUNK). 

Q. Where is your printing machine? 

A. That is in our laboratory. We haw spent about Rs. 10,000 on our 
accessories. 

Q. Have any of you gone out of India? 

A. None of us have any experience outside India. 

Q. Are Bombay Indian made films shown in Calcutta ? 

A. Y’es. 

Q. Are they popular with the people here? 

Mr. Nithan Bose: Not much. Not to the extent they are in Bombay. 

Q. Do they attract a better house than western films? 

A. No, because they are shown in theatres which can be ranked as second 
class. 

Q. Where are the Bengal films shown? 

A. In first class bouses. In the Crown Cinema. 

Q. Bombay films are not shown in the Crown at all? 

A. No. They are shown in the Imperial Theatre, just in a narrow lane. 

Q. Who controls the Imperial? 

A. Miulan. 

(J. He brings Bombay films to be shown here? 

A. Y os . 

Q. He does not show Bengal films in the theatre? 

A . Yes, they make and show them. 

Q. l)o they show pictures made by others? 

A. Yes. They are showing “ Shankaracliarya ”. 

Q. Have they shown anything except “ Sbankaracharya ”? 

A. One by the Photo Play Syndicate, which was produced some 3 or 4 year* 
ago in Calcutta. 

Q. How many companies have become defunct now in Bengal? 

A. The Taj Mahal, the Indo- British, the Photo Play Syndicate. 

Mr. Green : Were any of these companies limited companies or were they 
owned by private partners? 

A. Private partners. 

Chairman : They failed not because the business was not a profitable one, 
but the partners would not agree, or there was want of proper management? 
It was more the fault of the men than the businesses themselves P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any other suggestion to make in order to develop the 
Indian film industry? Tf you have not thought about it, don’t worry. We 
will leave it at that, that, you have no other suggestion to make. 

Mr. Noyen Bose: We want Government to help us — you saw yesterday 
inside the train 

Q. You mean facilities? Permits for seeing different places and easy 
access to places of interest? 
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Mr. Mitra: Yes. 

Mr. Green: I am very interested in hearing that you, Mr* Mitra, are* 
a graduate, that the photographer, Mr. Nithan Bose, is a graduate, and that 
Mr. Nagen Bose is an undergraduate, and if I inav sav so, I was struck with 
your acting, Mr. Mitra, and the results of your photography, Mr. Bose, 
that I saw yesterday. 

Mr. Mitra: We are very thankful to you for saying so. That was a small 
part that I acted. 

Q. 1 have often heard, though 1 do not know much about this side of’ 
India, that educated men find it difficult to get remunerative occupation in 
Calcutta except as low paid clerks. 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the production of films increases, you think there are many other 
educated gentlemen like yourselves that will go in either for the technical 
or the acting side? 

A. Yes. That will he of great help to the educated classes. 

Q. There will he no prejudice against this? 

A. No. 

Q. There? was a suggestion that there are social difficulties — you are looked 
down upon if you are an actor? 

A . If was formorly so, hut people look at these things now in a different 
light. 

Q. The prejudice is being overcome? 

A. Yes, gradually. 

Mr. Nagen Bose: Last night in the picture you saw the hoys who were 
acting there were all my brothers’ and other relations’ children. 

A. We got the hoys from, our own house. 

Q. There is no difficulty on the female side? 

Mr. Mitra: There is, but we have got to overcome it. 

Q. I)o you think you have a reasonable chance of so doing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tt is a difficulty we are faced with all over India. 

A. Formerly those that acted in theatres were not educated properly 
and consequently the result was they could not maintain their character up 
to the standard. Now-a-days when educated people are coining on the stage 
there is a reformation going on. 

Q. You mean it is becoming a profession which anybody can join without 
any difficulty? 

Chairman: And the people who join now are improving the atmosphere? 
The prostitute is redeemed by your profession ? 

Mr. Mitra: Not quite that. 

Q. She is improving? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Nagen Bose: Those girls who join the stage — you cannot call them 
prostitutes, as it is generally termed. They are more or less mistresses 
because they give more time to the stage than to the other side. 

Q. So they are taken away from mischief? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Neogy: This is considered to he a respectable profession for them? 

A. Yes. These people belong to a better class than the women of the 
town. 

Mr. Green: Do you think that the educated man makes a better actor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And is easier to direct? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. I am asking you that question because 1 have seen a film in which 
an educated Indian gentleman gave a fine exhibition of acting. Can you 
tell us the approximate cost of producing the film which you showed us 
yesterday P 

*4. Very nearly Rs. 15,000. 

Q. Not taking into account the cost of vour studio, your cameras and so 
on? 

Mr, Nagcn Bose: It will cost us Rs. 15,000. 

Mr. Mitra: This one which we showed you last night is the first copy 
which , we cannot possibly show now. There is still further work on it. 

Q . What will be the approximate cost of production of it? 

Mr. Si than Bose: It will come to about Rs. 15,000, and for that we will 
have three copies. 

Mr. Xeoyy: What is the total footage? 

A. 8, IKK), inclusive of titles and captions. 

Mr. tirevn ; As regards facilities have you had any occasion to apply to 
Government? 

M r . No yen Bose: Up till now wo have had no occasion to apply to Govern- 
ment for any concessions. For the film “ Incarnation M we applied to .lie 
State of Jaipur for certain facilities, and they readily came forward with their 
help. 

Mr. Mitra ; In this connection 1 may say that Mr. Nithan Rose was 
formerly employed in the Indian Kinema Arts. 

Q. Did you have to pay anything to the State? 

Mr. Nithan Bose: No. It was an act of favour on their part. 

Mr. ('oat man : Is it possible for you to say how the costs of any particular 
film are distributed? What 1 mean to say is, can you say what proportion 
of the cost is overhead, how much goes to wastage, how much goes to property, 
how much to marketing and so on? 1 would very much like to see the balance 
sheet of one film, showing the overhead charges too. 

Chairman : They have not. begun as yet. They are just beginning. 

Mr. Naffen Hose: This is our first film. We have not yet calculated. We 
can give von a rough account. 

Q. You own theatres of your own, or have you entered into any negotia- 
tions about that film? 

A. No. Madams wanted to see the film and then they will fix up the 
percentage. 

Mr. Xeoijy: Mr. Mitra, you are a distinguished actor and I want your 
opinion on one particular point. We have been told that there is a good 
deal of difference between stage acting and film acting. 

A . Yes, I agree with regard to that. 

Q. You generally draw upon stage actors for film acting here in Bengal? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you find their acting for the film? Is it quite satisfactory? 

*4. Not satisfactory, we have got to coach them up anew for film acting. 

Q. Having a natural aptitude for acting or, rather, having had a previous 
training in acting, it may be stage acting — do they find it easier to pick 
up film acting? 

A. Certainly, much more easily than the ordinary novice whom we may 
recruit. 

Q . So far as acting goes, the stage furnishes a sort of training ground P 

A. Yes. Only the finish and chiselling up is required. 

Q. Would you look to the Government studio which has been mentioned 
for giving any actual training for film acting to actors? , 

A . Yes, if he is an expert. 



Q. But do jrou think a foreign expert would be in a position to trail* 
Indian people acting P 

ii. .Not Indian acting, no. 

0. You would require Indian experts to train Indian actors in producing 
Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is essential? 

A Yes. 

ty. Similarly, I take it, if we need experts for scenario writing, they also 
ought to be Indians? 

A. Yes. because unless and until they know our manners, customs, modes 
of livelihood, they cannot possibly give us an accurate scenario. 

Q. What about direction? Do you think you can get proper training, 
in direction at the hands of a foreign expert? 

A. So far as the technical portion is concerned. 

Q. What is the technical portion of direction? 

A. Photography and so forth. 

Q . That is not direction? For instance, take your own case. Would 
you derive any great benefit from getting trained under a German expert? 

A. He might suggest. like* this, “ Stand like this, so that we can get 
good light on your face and record your expression more accurately ”. 

Chairman : Facial expressions of actors? 

A . Yes. 

Mr. Ncoyy : Hut lie must be in a position to enter into the spirit of the 
subject P Is he in a position to know what particular facial expression is 
needed at a particular moment? 

*4. No. He is not supposed to know. For that the expert requires 
knowledge of our local conditions and local feelings. 

Chairman : Suppose you had a good director from Germany and an Indian 
director also — both of them to direct 

A. That would be a jumble. 

Mr. I'seoyy: You want undivided responsibility in direction? 

A. Yes, so far as the Indian films are concerned. 

Q. And for that purpose no foreign expert would be of any use? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Except for purely technical details, photographic details. 

Mr. Nithan Bose: I w r as an amateur in photography in 1916 and I used 1 
to do cinematograph work in my grandfather’s institute, that is Sir J. C. 
Bose’s. Some of the plant photography there was done by me. 

Q. You had your training there? 

A. I was an amateur and I acquired practical experience there. 

Q. Where did you learn motion photography? You learnt it under any- 
body's direction P 

A. No. I learnt it myself. 

Mr. Green This is vour first effort? 

A. No. For this company this is the first. 

Q. What other motion picture have you taken? 

A. “Incarnation” was my first effort in the way of photography. J? 
have taken educational pictures also. 

Mr. Neofjy: Now about the difficulty of exhibiting Indian pictures, do* 
you not think that there is room for one or two more theatres in the northern* 
part of Calcutta whioh could show Indian pictures exclusively. 

Mr. Mitra : yes. 

Q . But what is the difficulty in the way of snch theatres springing upP 
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A. Because the capitalists are very shy. 

Mr. Nithan Bose: The industry in Calcutta, for the matter of that, in 
(Bengal, has a bad tradition. Two or three efforts were made for film pro- 
duction a,!nd they failed. Hence the capitalist is shy. 

Q . I am not- talking of film production, but so far as cinema theatres are 
concerned, they have been almost uniformly successful? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then why is it that one or two more theatres are not put up by people 
not belonging to the MadansP 

Mr. MU ra : That is because the capitalist is very shy. 

Q. So, I think the remedy is partially in the hands of those people who 
are going in for production, because if you produce your films you ought to 
•ensure their exhibition in theatres over which yon have some control. 

Chairman: Tf existing theatres show them there is no need for your 
putting up a theatre or theatres? 

.4 . Even then they would demand a high percentage. 

(). You say there is no competition among cinema owners? You want 
more cinema houses in different hands, not in one’s hands so that there may 
be competition between the cinema, proprietors? That is what yon wantP 
A. Yea. 

Mr. Ncoyy; You said that the Madans generally offer 30 per cent, of the 
.takings? 

A. 30 to 35 per cent., or more than that. 

Q. And you got about 50 per cent, from Puma? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the 30 to 35 per cent, of the takings of a first class theatre more 
or less than the 50 per cent, of a second class theatre? I am talking of the 
actual amount you get. 

A. It comes to the same thing. 

Q. Supposing Puma gives you 50 per cent, of the takings and the Madans 
give you 30 to 35 per cent., and the Madans admittedly own the first class 
theatres and Purna is a second class theatre — how much do you expect to 
get in actual amount? Does the actual amount vary? 

Mr. N a {fen Bose: Yes. 

Q. Which is the greater? 

A. The greater is the Madans’. 

Q. You get more from the Madans although it may he 30 or 35 per cent, 
of the takings? 

Mr. Mit/ra: Because they own several houses. 

Q. So these percentage figures are rather misleading in a way? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But so far as your pocket is concerned, you get much more out of the 
30 per cent, of Madans than out of the 50 per cent, of Purna? 

.4. Yes. 

Mr. Khosla : Prom Purna you cannot get outside Calcutta, whereas in the 
.case of Madans you can get Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, etc. 

Q. You get the advantage of tlieir complete circuit and in that way you 
are compensated ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The very fact that a picture has been shown hv a first class theatre 
like the Madans gives a sort of advertisement to the picture which you can 
inever get from exhibition anywhere else? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The theatre proprietors are expected to advertise your films? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Do the Madans spend more in advertising than people like Ptirna? 

Mr. Mitra: They do. 

Q. That is also an advantage P 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as these advertisement charges are concerned , they come out 
of the share which they take? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman: Are you speaking from experience? You have not yet shown 
one picture. 

Air. Neogy: You are speaking only from general knowledge and not from 
personal experience? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it the opinion which you have derived as a result of the enquiries 
you have made in view of the fact that you are producing films now ? 

A. Yes. 

Sir TJaroon Jafftr ; How many theatres are there in the Madans* circuit? 

A . Not less than 60. 

Q. And there are some associated theatres to the extent of about 25 or 
so. Do they show these pictures? 

Chairman : They have not attempted yet. 

Mr. Nithan Bose: We cannot give first hand information. But it all 
depends upon the picture. 

Mr. Nagen Bose: They might show in 35 or 40 theatres. 

Mr. Khosla: It all depends upon the quality of the film. If the film is 
very good they may show in the entire circuit. 

Q. These are all generalisations. We want your experience only. 

Sir Haroon J offer: To break this monopoly of the Madans should not 
better production and theatre building go hand in hand? Why did you 
not have your own theatre P 

Mr. Mitra: That depends upon the capital. 

Q. A small theatre won’t cost much? About Rs. 5.000 or 6,000. 

Hr. No (jen Bose: To build a cinema house you require Rs. 60, (NX). 

Q. You would prefer if there is capital, that theatre building should go 
hand in hand with production in order to break this monopoly? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About the film which you have mentioned, is it meant for the province 
of Bengal only? 

Mr. Nagen Bose: We have depicted the social life of Bengal. Our 
intention is to show it in Bengal, and if a market is found, to send it to 
Madras, etc. We shall send it to Benares, Patna and other places where 
you have a decent number of Bengali settlers. 

Q. Then you want to send it to other provinces also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What steps would you take to have these films appreciated in other 
provinces? What about the language? 

A. We will have captions in English, in Hindi, or Gujerati, etc. We 
will have one copy specially for Bengal. 

Q. You will have to make more copies, one for Bengal, one for Madras, 
one for Bombay and so on? 

A. According to requirements. If they ask us to put in Hindi titles we 
will do so, and such like. 

Q. After you take trouble to produce a picture, supposing it is rejected 
by the censors — would .you prefer that the scenes or the scenarios should be 
examined or censored beforehand, before the film is produced, in order ter 
save yourself loss and trouble? 
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Mr. N eigen Bose: We have got some idea of what sorts of things are 
rejected by the censor people. So we take the necessary precautions before' 
we produce the pictures. 

Q. Then there is no need for inspection? 

Mr. Mitra: We do not generally run the risk of putting in things which 
might be rejected. 

You make your production on the raw films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want any kind of help in respect of this from Government? 
Do you want that th« 3 r should come in from England or America with less 
duty? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would it help you? 

Mr. Nithan Bote: If they reduce it, that won’t amount to much. It will 
come to Rs. 5 on a roll and that is not much. 

Mr. (Urcen : You mean it does not form a very high percentage of your 
total expenses on the production? 

,1 . Yes. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer: If the entertainment tax is removed, do you think 
you will get an 3 f benefit thereby? Or will it go to the exhibitors? 

Mr. :Yfff/en Bose: That is for the exhibitors to answer. We do not benefit 
at all. 

Q. The industry would not benefit but the exhibitors will take the extra 
money? If more money conies in you will get more percentage? 

A. If there is no entertainment tax we will get more money. We would 
prefer the tax to go. No doubt these small amounts collected together make 
the amount big. 

Q. We are told that there is a greater demand for Indian films than 
what the companies could supply? 

Mr. Mitra : That is a fact. 

Q. How do you advertise these films? Do you advertise them in other 
provinces? Have you got any distributors in other provinces except- Marians?’ 

Mr. Na<icn Bose: This is the first time that we are approaching Madans. 


Written Statement of Mr. A. Y. ROW, Sub-Agent, Universal Pictures 
Corporation of New York, U. S. A. 

Introductory. 

1. I have been in this film trade as renter and exhibitor since the year 

1913, and in this connection, I had to visit foreign countries as early as in 

1914, in order to study the conditions of trade in those countries. I happened 
to he the first Indian to venture in this direction. 1 am now' the Sub-Agent of 
the Universal Pictures Corporation (of New York) for India, Burma and Ceylon, 
and in this capacity have to travel all over these places from time to time, 
studying the conditions of film business. 

General. 

2. (a) I should think that cinema shows are extremely popular both with 
the educated as well as the illiterate classes, as being the cheapest and yet 
the best form of amusement. Of course, during the last year or two, there 
has been no appreciable increase in the attendance at the cinemas but this 
is due to the general trade depression and consequent unemployment, etc., 
which make it impossible for the middle and poor classes to frequent cinemas 
m often as they would otherwise wish. 



( b ) The composition of the audience in a cinema depends, to a great extent, 
«a the situation of the cinema and on the nature of films shown. For 
instance — 

(1) In the European quarters where only high class Western features 

are shown, the audience consists of European and educated 
Indians — with a majority of the former. 

(2) In the Indian quarters, where high class Western features or Indian 

dramas adapted from popular novels or well-known historical 
subjects are screened, the audience will consist of both educated 
and illiterate classes — with a majority of the former; similarly, 
where Western serials, adventure films and comics or T ndiau 
dramas based on popular mythological themes are screened the 
audience will be mostly illiterate classes, with a sprinkling of ihe 
educated class. 

(r) I would not place it higher than 2 i>er cent. 

Pabt I. 

Film Industry in India. 

o. I should think that the most popular films with the Indian audiences 
are those that could lie easily understood and appreciated by them. For 
instance, to the cultured and educated Indians — the high class of Super 
features or social Western subjects, and adaptations from well-known literary 
And classical works of fiction; to the masses — foreign serials and films of the 
adventure type, comics, Indian mythological and religious subjects. 

4. Yes, I should think they do — having regard to the present limitation 
>in the production of suitable Indian films. 

5. Not to the extent as desired. 

(a) They are of a very amateurish and elementary standard as compared 

to the Western films. 

(b) They are only popular with the masses who cannot understand and 

appreciate foreign films. 

(r) Profits depend on the nature of the audience and on the quality of 
pictures shown. Generally, suitable Indian dramas with Indian 
actors and actresses bring in better business in the case of 
cinemas catering for Indian audiences. 

6. (o) Yes, provided they are of a suitable standard. 

(h) To the educated classes — social dramas based on popular novels and 
well-known historical subjects. To the illiterate classes — religious and mytho- 
logical subjects, comics, thrilling pictures of the foreign serial type. etc. 

7. No. In my experience, l have noticed that open air subjects or dramas 
with plenty of action, war dramas, comics, comedies, boxing films, etc., are 
very popular in the military stations. I may suggest here that the Govern- 
ment should provide suitable facilities for cinema shows for the benefit of 
Indian troops, who cannot afford to pay for such shows — the only recreation 
within their reach — out of their meagre salaries. 

8. (a) The distribution and exhibition ends of the industry are fairly well 
organised, but there is considerable scope for improvement in the production 
•department. 

(b) The main difficulties besetting the industry are — lack of sufficient 
capital for (tarrying on the production on a large scale and of requisite skill 
.and knowledge for producing films of a suitable standard. 1 would suggest 
the sending out of young, energetic and intelligent Indians, sufficiently 
interested in the trade, to foreign countries which are the centres Of film 
production, to be properly trained in all the different branches of production, 
such as, photography, direction, scenario writing and setting, lighting, etc.—' 
veuch training is only possible through the co-operation of the Governments 
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of respective countries. Each of these branches needs highly specialised 
training and should fee studied separately by those who have a natural aptitude 
for these individual branches. 

9. Not always. The reason is that the circulation of such films is quite 
limited — jin most cases, only to the province in which they are produced, 
mainly due to differences in language, customs, manners and dresses, which 
make films depicting scenes, lives and character of pne province difficult to 
be followed and appreciated in another — and consequently, producers are 
required to charge more hire in order to get back their investment with 
adequate profits — which the exhibitors sometimes find it hard to pay. Also, 
due to such differences and consequent uncertainty as to the success of such 
films, exhibitors too do not dare to book films produced in other than their 
own province- -number of which films, however, is quite limited. 

There is no monopoly as such, but a certain unit in Calcutta (Mndan 
Theatres, 'Ltd.) financially strong and commandeer i rig all the best foreign 
films, controls a majority of the cinemas, particularly in the key cities of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. 

10. The 14 Block” booking system in India is non-ex istant, but “Mind” 
booking and “ First run ’’ systems are practised to some extent. 1 have not. 
observed any special advantages or disadvantages of either of these systems, 
as the exhibitors, particularly in the key cities, are guided by the foreign 
trade journals, which give full information in regard to Western films. 

11. Yes, especially in the key cities, but in the moffusil towns previewing 
is not always possible. 

12. The Amusement Tax is undoubtedly a very great handicap, — -especially 
in the present depressed state of tlio cinema business— to the exhibitor, as it 
affects his Box office receipts and to the public, as it is an additional tax 
on such a popular and innocent recreation as the cinema shows afford. 
Even in England, th« ' Amusement Tax has been reduced and there is no 
reason why it should not be done so in a poor country like India. 

J‘l. The present heavy Customs tariff hits adversely both the exhibitors as 
well as the importers, inasmuch as the importers are required to enhance the 
film rentals proportionately and the exhibitors compelled to pay them. A 
reduction of the tariff would, therefore, benefit both the importers as well as 
the exhibitors. Tn this connection 1 may be permitted to observe that the 
duty oil motor cars — use of which is confined only to the rich clauses-— has 
recently been reduced by 10 per cent, and so no special pleading would be 
necessary for reduction of the tariff on the Cinema films, which are the main- 
stay of entertaining the bulk of the population— the middle and poorer classes 
who cannot afford the luxury of motor cars. I am further of the opinion 
that the reduction is absolutely necessary in the case of extra prints of im- 
ported films, as it would help so much, particularly the small town exhibitors, 
who are in the majority in this country and who find it almost difficult to 
keep alive their business against high rentals they are required to pay, 
especially for .the very costly foreign films of the Super class. 

A reduction of the tariff on the raw material also would undoubtedly help 
the indigenous industry to some extent. 

14. Yes, undoubtedly. A demand for such films could easily be created 
soon, even if it does not exist at the present moment. Tn fact, such films 
are very popular in foreign countries as being the best medium for imparting 
knowledge combined with pleasure, and it is my opinion that a compulsory 
introduction of the cinemas in schools and similar institutions would be highly 
beneficial both to the country and to the indigenous industry. 

15. Certainly. Indict is ho eminently rich in its resources of natural scenes- 
and scenery, ideal climate, works of art and all other necessary amenities for' 
the production of suitable films on a large scale. 

Id. Not at the present moment, but given all necessary facilities for a 
proper traiuing, India could well produce suitable actors and actresses capable* 
of bringing out films of real competitive exhibition value. My answer to 
question No. 8 offers suggestions in the matter. 
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17. Yes, if provided with suitable guarantees for the investments. 

IB. Yes, in the matter of finances, some Government support, either on 
co-operative lines or by means of subsidies, is absolutely necessary for the 
, growth and development of the indigenous industry. 

19. The cost of film production in this country compared to that of the 
Western countries is considerably cheaper, the reasons being, cheap talent 
,and labour, ideal climate, suitable natural scenes, etc. It may be interesting 
to know that the average cost of a film at present produced in this country 
hardly approximates to half the average monthly salary of a popular star in 
America or England. Of course, J am not taking into account the salaries of 
such renowned stars as Charlie Chaplain, Harold Lloyd, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Mary Pickford, etc., which are fantastically high. 

20. (a) Yee, to some extent, and such expenditure could well be justified 
from the results obtained. 

(b) The Government could know best how to meet such expenditure from 
various other sources such as races, liquor, opium and such other vicious 
drugs, or, in the alternative, that a portion of the revenue derived from such 
•oil roes should be utilised towards the growth and development of Indian film 
industry, 

21. I am absolutely against any monopoly, in whatever form or by what 
ever agency. Once there is such a monopoly, there will be no competition 
and automatically all incentive to growth and progress of the industry would 
disappear. 

22. I am not in favour of India’s participation in the policy referred to 
as it will not benefit the Indian film industry in any way. It is extremely 
doubtful if Indian-made films, however well finished they may he in point of 
technique and all the rest of it, would appeal to the other parts of the Empire 
except as a matter of novelty or curiosity. 

23. 1 should think that films would he the best medium for such a purpose. 

24. (o) — (b) No. 

(c) I am not aware of the public exhibition of any films being harmful to 
any particular class, as all films are properly censored prior to their exhibition. 

(</) Yes. 

(e) No. 

25. Yes. 

26. (a) Yes. 

< b ) No. 

27. (a) None that I know of. It might be that certain films representing 
Western life are unintelligible to the uneducated Indians, hut I do not believe 
that undesirable results follow the exhibition of such films. In fact, un- 
educated Indians do not care to see such films at all. 

ib) I am not aw are of any such films. 

28. No. 

29. Not necessary. 

30. No. This question had better be left to the discretion of parents. 

31. Yes. 

32. The present system of censorship by the Boards is, on the whole, satis- 
factory but it is sometimes noticed that some of the Boards, and even the 
xnoffusil authorities, are at times unduly rigorous in proscribing certain scenes 
or portions of films — in rare cases, even entire films — duly certified by one of 
the other Boards as suitable for public exhibition in India , I suggest the 
formation of a Central Board in order to checkmate such arbitary methods so 
ruinous to the interests of the trade. 

33. (a), (b) and (c) Yes, certainly. 
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34. (a) No. 

(&) I am strongly in favour of a Central Board, in addition to the 
Provincial Boards, to be formed as below . — 

(1) The Board should he situated at Bombay, which is the most im- 

portant centre both for production and for importation of films. 

(2) The Board should be in the nature of an Appellate Board, having 

jurisdiction over the Provincial Boards and to he the sole arbi- 
tors in deciding upon films banned by the Provincial Boards. 

(3) The Board should be composed of, among others, three members 

representing the trade — one each from the importation, the pro- 
duction and the exhibition sides of the industry — out of which, 
only two to work on the Board as — 

A. In the case of foreign films banned, one member each from the 

importation and exhibition sides. 

B. In the case of Indian films banned, one member each from the 

production and exhibition sides. 

(r) The Central Board should have jurisdiction over the Provincial Boards 
as suggested above, and to he the Central authority between the Provincial 
Boards and Central and Local Governments. 

(d) The expenses will not be heavy and could easily be met out of the 
censorship fees derived by the Provincial Boards. I also believe that it would 
not be difficult to secure suitable and capable men to work on such a Board, 
in iny opinion, with little or no remuneration. 

35. (a) The present constitution of the Provincial Boards is far from satis- 
factory. I would suggest that there should he sufficient Indian representation 
on the Board — including one member from the trade itself. 

(h) Yes. 

36. The present system has been working satisfactorily. Film censoring 
officers must be well-educated and cultured, and free from bias or narrow- 
minded prejudice (by “well-educated ” I do not mean those possessing Uni- 
versity degrees but those who are well conversant with the trade combined 
w r ith general commonsense and a tolerably good education). 

37. (a) Yes. 

(i b ) No. 

38. “Lion’s Claw”. — Passed in Rangoon but banned in Bombay. 

“ Undine.” — Passed in Madras but banned in Calcutta and Rangoon. 

“ Virgin of Stamboul.” — Passed in Rangoon, banned in Calcutta. 

“Triumph of the Bat.” — Banned in Calcutta, but passed in Bombay, 

39. No. 

40. Not necessary, as these are usually brought to public notice only after 
the films which they are meant to advertise are duly censored. I have not 
noticed any such advertisement. 

41. Yes, I think, since the establishment of Review Boards in America and 
England. 

42. I have already suggested the inclusion of a member of the trade on 
the Board, in my answer So. 35 (a). 

43. Not necessary, because censorship provides sufficient check over such 
films before they are publicly exhibited. 

44. I should think that the public bodies and the Press, particularly the 
latter, wrould be a considerable force for maintaining a good standard of films, 
provided that they are prepared to co-operate with the trade. 

45. Not necessary. 

II 2 A 



Oral Evidence of Mr. A. V. ROW, Sub-Agent at Calcutta for the 
Universal Pictures 06r ^ration of New York, U. 8. A., on Friday, 
the 16th December 1927. 

Chairman: You are connected with the film trade from 1918 P 
A. Yea. 

Q. As an exhibitor, or distributor, or both? 

A. Exhibitor as well as distributor for about 6 years. 

Q . You are now the sub-agent of the Universal Pictures Corporation? 

A. Yes. 

Q . For the last seven years? 

A. Yes, more than that. 

Q. You are in charge of what places? 

A. India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Q. You have experience of theatres all over India? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. Mr. Mtmim is the chief agent and you are his sub-agent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You travel about much more than Mr. Munim? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do all the touring? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us in how many cinema shows in India do the Universal 
distribute their pictures? 

A. About BO or 85. 

Q. Including Burma? 

A. India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Q. Altogether the Universal distributes their pictures to about 80 or 85 
theatres. Through Local agents? 

A. Distributed through the branches. Calcutta is looking after Bengal 
and Burma. 

Q. How many theatres do you supply in Burma? 

A. We had at one time more than 20, but now we have 7 or S. 

Q. Your supply is diminishing in Burma? 

A, Yes, 

Q. In India? 

A . In India too when serials were popular we had a very large number of 
stations where we used to run our serials, but the popularity of the serial is 
diminishing now. 

Qf, What is replacing that ? 

A. Indian films. 

Q. Serials were popular with the illiterate classes? 

A. Yes. 

tf. The illiterate classes favour serials much more than any other cldfe of 
western pictures? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Next comes the comicals? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do the illiterate classes favour these Social dramas in western films f 
A. No, not to that extent. 

Q. Who favour social dramas mostly, where love-making teenete ftppedrp 
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-A. Mostly the educated classes. 

Q. The educated Indian and European — it is they who want $ucb filing? 

A . Yes. 

Q, Not the illiterate classes? 

A . They do not understand it. 

Q . It is probably the student population and the Europeans who fayour 
social dramas? 

4 - 

Q. Do many students attend social dramas? 

A . I do not think so. If I take the proportion I think these educated classes, 
the elderly persons, westernised Indians favour social dramas more, they 
follow the European in that respect. 

Q. These fighting pictures where you see boxing matches and other things, 
football matches, and so on — who likes them? 

A. Students. 

Q. What about the illiterate classes? Do they take much interest in that? 
4. They like adventurous and thrilling stories, 

Q . Such as dropping down from mountains, they want more action than 
anything suggestive? 

A . Yes. 

Q. That is your experience throughout the country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me exactly what percentage of the films imported into 
this country bear upon social life, where drinking scones and passionate love- 
making scenes appear? In what percentage of films do such scenes appear? 

A. I cannot give you an exact percentage. 1 do not think it will be more 
than 10 to 15 per cent. 

Q. 10 to 15 per cent, of the foreign films contain scenes of the underworld, 
passionate love-making, drinking, etc., scenes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you say such films are mostly seen by the European and western- 
ised Indian? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And not by the illiterate classes? 

A. No. In the first place they won’t understand the theme of the story. 
Q. And they are shown mostly in the fashionable theatres? 

A. Yes. We cull them first run theatres, in other words, high class 
theatres. 

Q. They set the example for other theatres to follow? 

A . Yes. 

Q . These social dramas are first shown in the first run theatres? 

A. High class theatres as we call them. 

Q . How many high class theatres are there in India? 

A. In places like Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon. Madras, big towns. 

Q. Some of the theatres in these places you call high class theatres? 

A. Yes. 

Mr, Green : Places like these you call key cities? 

A . That is the Ajnerican term. 

Chairman: These presidency towns include Karachi and Rangoon. Banga- 
lore perhaps is included? 

A. Yes, Bangalore cantonment. 

Q. And probably Secunderabad — do you consider it .a high class theatre? 

2 A 2 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And Rawalpindi P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Lahore? 

A. In all big towns. 

Q. With a population of over 200,000? 

A. 100,000 and above. It all depends upon the European population. 

Q. In order to become a high class one it has to contain a fair proportion 
of European population? 

A. In a place like that our films are in great demand. They are generally 
patronised by Europeans, 

Q. Do you supply also the interior of the provinces, such films where 
passionate love-making scenes or drinking scenes appear. Take a place like 
Trichi nopoly P 

A. I know Trichinopoly. I know Madura. 

Q. They are fairly big places. Do you take such social drama pictures to 
those places? 

A. No, we have not got a good demand from those places. They might 
take them once in a way to fill gaps when there is no serial. They won’t be 
able to pay for those pictures. 

Q. So any mischief that is done by such class of pictures is done more in 
cities than in the outlying areas? 

A. I cannot give you my opinion on this. 1 cannot tell you in the first 
place whether there is any mischief at all. 

Q. Don’t be afraid of that. May T know what percentage of the pictures 
are serials? You say that is diminishing, and that is due to the fact that 
Indian films are becoming more popular. Can you give us figures for the 
last three years to show the decline in the popularity of certain classes of 

films? 

A. I can give you the figures now. From places like Calcutta, Bombay or 
Rangoon we used to get Ra. 250 as hire, but we cannot get now even Rs. 50, 
and simply we are losing. 

Q. You mean that theatres which used to show serials now show Indian 
pictures? That is a deliberate impression which is now being made on the 
eineina industry in this country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many agencies are there for distributing foreign films in this 
country ? 

.4. The Universal, Pa the and Madans. 

Q. They also distribute and exhibit or they bring for their own exhibition? 

.4. They bring for their own exhibition and at the same time distribute. 

Q. Do they distribute when their run is over, or even when they are 
exhibiting, do they distribute copies to others? 

A. I cannot say. That all depends upon particular films. 

Q . I want to know what is happening, if you know' say so. 

A. It is possible that 

Q. Never mind possibilities, but do you know? 

A. They must run in their own theatres first. 

Q. What you know for a fact I want to know. 

A. I do not know what arrangement they have got. I cannot tell you. 

Q. Of the first class or high class theatres how many are owned by 
Madans ? 

A. Three in Calcutta. 

Q. Do you include the Globe as a high class one ? 



A. Yes. 

Q . Globe and the three Madans. What are the ones which you consider 
to be high class P 

A. The Picture House, the Elphinstone Picture Palace, the Madan Theatre 
and Palace of Varieties and the Globe are the high class theatres. 

Q. Do any of them exhibit Indian pictures? 

A. No. 

Q . The Globe never does? 

A. No. 

Q. How many of them really exhibit Indian pictures in this townP 

A. Exclusively you mean. 

Q . In addition to? 

A. I think almost all the theatres in the Indian quarters, 8 or 9. 

Q. Except these 4 all the rest von can say also show Indian pictures? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me what are the Madan theatres in which they exhibit 
Indian films? 

A. The Albion, the Empress, the Empire, the Kidderpore, the Itipon — I 
have not got the names. 

Q . Do the Imperial show Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Imperial is a theatre? 

A. Yes, it is a cinema theatre. 

Q. What Indian films do they show? Made by themselves? 

A. No. Sometimes Bombay films too, and Calcutta make. 

Q. Tell me the Calcutta films which they showed in their place. 

A. 4< Krishna Kanta’s Will” was shown in the Crown Theatre about 4 
months ago. 

Q. Apart from their own Indian productions? 

A. It is their own. 

Q. I want the productions of other companies which they showed in their 
theatre. 

A. They showed “ Snnkaraeharya ” in the Albion Theatre. 

Q. That is a very recent one. I want to know for the last 4 or 5 years 
now. 

A. The Bombay film “ Shivaji ” was shown by them. It was produced at 
Kolhapur by the Maharashtra Company. 

Q. There is a general complaint that Indian productions do not find suffi- 
cient facilities for exhibition because the good theatres are in the possession 
of Madans. They show naturally their own pictures and they do not show 
the productions of other companies. What do you say to that? 

A. I think if they find it profitable, they run all. 

Q. Do you think it is a well-founded complaint? 

A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. What fair proportion of the collections do you think should go to the 
producer of the picture, supposing it is a good picture? 

A. At least .33 per cent. 

Q . Do you know what proportion Indian producers get in Bombay where 
there is competition among theatres? Do you know the lowest they get ia 
about 40 per cent. ? 

A. Yes, 40 to 45 per cent. 

Q. There is more competition among theatre owners in Bombay than 
in Calcutta? 
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A. Yes 

Q. 4.nd tiierefofe the Judian producers there are able to get 40 to 45 

per cent. ? 

. 4* 

Q . Do you know what they get here in Calcutta? 

A. I have no idea. 

Q t Do you think there is a tendency to improve the standard of films in 
recent years — in the imported films? 

A. There is. 

Q. Have you pver made suggestions yourself to improve the films which 
are produced by your company P 

A. Not particularly. 

Q. Don’t you keep yourself in touch with the public, as to what they want 
and what they do not want as the sub-agent of your company? Do you not 
study the tastes of the people ? 

A. That, of course, we do from time to time. 

Q. Do you yourself make a report? 

A, Officially I do. 

Q. Do you make suggestions as regards the things to be improved, the 
things to be avoided and so on? 

.4. If we see the film is against the interests of India or is likely to offend 
religion we at once point out 

Q , Supposing an Indian is depicted in a bad colour you point out that 
such a film will not pay here? 

An Y©8. 

Q. Or if it is likely to injure the feelings of people, you point that out 
to your principals? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You have done so often? 

A, Yes. Once or twice only. 

Q. Did they improve on those suggestions? 

A. 6 or 7 years ago we had a serial of the type 

Qn I do not want details. 

A . We had only one occasion to do so. 

# And such things have stopped now? 

A, Yes. 

Q . Your suggestions are carried out? 

A. I cannot say they are carried out, but we had no occasion to suggest 
•gain. 

Q. You had no reason to complain on the same line? You had no occasion 
to repeat your complaint? 

A. No. 

Q. How many films in the year, not including copies, are imported in 
your agency? Of the same film you also get copies? 

A . Yes. 

(). How many films in the year, excluding copies, do you import on an 
average ? 

An 52 dramas, that is, social dramas, 52 comedies, 52 international news 
reels, and 6 serials. 

Qn You know how many Madaiw import? 

4. I do not know exactly. 

0. Do you know what Pa the imports? What you have mentioned sre 

fltigmals? 
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i. Yes. 

Q. There may be one copy of each film imported? 

A . Sometimes. It all depends upon the merits of the film, and popularity 
of the subject. 

Q. As a matter of fact, have you had occasion to import more than one 
copy? In how many cases have you done that? 

.4. Generally we import two copies. 

Q. Of every one of these things you get 2 copies? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me how long after these films are exhibited in the country 
of origin, either in Europe Or America, do you got them here in this country? 
The things which you import, are they nil ones which have been exhibited 
either in America or in Europe? 

A. No. We practically get them simultaneously as they are exhibited in 
America. 

Q. You are able to show them about the same time as they show in 
America? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have the exhibitors here an opportunity to know from the trade journals 
the nature of the film which they get? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before the exhibitor books his order? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Journals like the on© which you have given us come out to this country, 
before the films come? 

A. Y’es, sometimes before they are released in America. 

Q. Would that give me that information? 

A. When the producers give a particular show, the representatives of the 
papers go there and give their own opinion about the merits of the film. 

Q. So that the trade journals give you an account of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there such a thing as block booking in this country? 

A. No. 

Q . You have been in England? Did you interest yourself in this trade 
when you were in England ? 

A. Y"es. 

Q. You have been in America, in France and in Germany? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us whether there is block booking there in England? 

A. Yes, there is. 

0. What do you understand by that? 

A. Supposing I am a producer, and scheduled to produce 52 features next 
year. I go to an exhibitor and tell him : I am going to produce so many. 
Well, if he books the whole lot, it is block booking. 

That is both blind and block booking, Whatever is block is blind and 
whatever is blind is block. 

A. There is a slight difference between them. In the case of block booting 
I give the names of the films and in the case of blind booking I don't give 
the names. 

Mr. VeoQi: Do ybu give the titles or the substance Of the story P 

A. The titles and the featural stars In blind booking they don't know 
who the actors will be. 

WdirAow.* Does such a system exist at all in our country f 
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A. No. Here people, independent exhibitors, when they give an order 
know what they are getting. 

Mr, Neoyy: May I point out here that you say in your written statement 
that the blind booking system is practised to some extent? 

A . Yes, I said it, but when 1 thought over this question and referred to 
the papers about America we have received, I found 1 was mistaken. 

Chairman; You mean it does not exist? 

A. No. We call it here practically advance booking. But they know 
what they are going to get, from the trade journals. Only they are obliged 
to buy wholesale. 

Q. If they buy wholesale they have to pay less, but if they make a selec- 
tion they pay a higher price. Just as you take a crop in a particular field 
instead of grading off. So also here if you don’t grade them you get them 
cheaper \ if you grade them you pay a higher price for the higher grade and 
a lower price for the lower. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then people complain that there is block booking and blind booking. 
Especially the Anglo-Indian papers were very angry witn us that we did not 
know anything about block booking and blind booking. Is it a fact that this 
is not in practice at all? 

A . Yes. 

Q . What do you do to suit the various provinces in giving captions in the 
vernacular? Do they not attract the people? Don’t you find it useful in 
the trade? 

A, That is what we are trying now. 

Q. Do you do that after file film conies to this country or at the place of 
origin ? 

A. No, here in India. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in introducing captions in the films? 

A. No, except for the extra expense. 

Q. Whatever vernacular you want you can introduce easily? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you attend to the censoring of films yourself? 

A. No. 

Q. Who does it? 

A. My assistants in Bombay. 

Q . And in Calcutta ? 

A. Here also. 

Q. Do you get your films censored here or in Bombay? 

A, Sometimes here. But more often it is done in Bombay. 

Q. Well, what are your experiences? Have you got any experience but 
this about censoring? Is there anything about which you think some steps 
should be taken to improve the conditions? There is nothing special that 
you have to complain about? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you appeared l>efore the censoring board yourself at any time 
either here or in Bombay? 

A. No. 

Q. Then you have no direct experience of censoring work? 

A. No. 

Q. Now do British troops get what they want in places like Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

Q . And Indian troops? Wliat about Indian troops? 

A. Well, that I have dealt with. They have no facilities of any kind to 
see cinema shows. 
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Q . But have the British troops got these facilities? 

A. Yes, in every cantonment facilities are given, there are shows for the 
soldiers. 

Q. You say wherever there are Indian troops stationed you want a cinema 
to be opened there in the same way as the British troops have, so that Indian 
pictures and others may be shown there. 

A. Even then it is very doubtful because their pay is so low that they 
cannot afford to spend on this. But if Government can give some accom- 
modation 

Q. You want cinemas to be opened in these places? 

A . Yes. 

Afr. Green: When you say the Indian troops cannot pay for it, do I 
understand you to mean that the shows which the British troops see they do 
pay for? In the cantonment cinemas do these British soldiers pay to see the 
films ? 

A. Yes. 

Q . It is a commercial proposition. It is not supplied by a benign Gov- 
ernment ? 

('hah man : But I believe facilities are provided for giving cinema shows 
and all that. Public houses are placed at the d/s p os a 1 of cinema companies 

.4. In some cases, in Lucknow, they have got a Y. M. C. A. to show at 
concessional rates. 

(). In other places we were told public buildings were given to the cinema 
for British troops. You want similar facilities to be granted for Indian 
troops? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And sometimes the contractors who supply provisions to the troops 
give facilities for cinema shows also. 

A. That would be very convenient. 

Q. You want such facilities to be given for Indian troops also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would you like Indian industries to flourish in this country? 

A. Certainly. As an Indian I would. 

Q. How would the supplying agencies like it? Supposing, for instance, a 
big American company buys up all Madans theatres. What will be the effect 
on the Indian industry? 

A. It will come in the way of Indian exhibitors. 

(?. You mean a monopoly in foreign hands not interested in the Indian 
industry would be detrimental to the growth of the Indian industry, whether 
it is British or American does not matter. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And unless the Indian exhibitor of foreign films is also a producer a 
monopoly in the hands of an Indian is also likely to injure the growth of the 
Indian industry. Supposing you are merely importing foreign films and 
exhibiting them and you had a monopoly of 200 theatres in the country. Of 
course you would be interested in exhibiting western films and not Indian 
films. You live by it. Of course, if you were producing your own films, you 
would combine the two. That is human nature. It is no blame to anybody. 
Anywhere in the world it would be the same. So that, T mean, if there is 
any chance of any such monopoly arising, you think in the public interest it 
ought to be prevented? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Do you think in the present state of the cinema market in this country 
there is such a monopoly in the hands of anyone p 

A . I don't think so. 
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Q. There is no such monopoly of cinemas. You mean there is lair com- 
petition. 

A . Yes, there is. 

Q. But unfortunately in Calcutta city there is not that competition. 

ii. Because almost all the cinemas are owned by one unit. 

Q. In other parts it is all right. In Rangoon how does it stand? 

A. There are very few independent exhibitors. 

Q. Tn Madras? 

/I. There too. 

Q. In Bombay? 

4- There too. 

Q. In other places there is some competition but in Calcutta the competi- 
tion is very little. 

A. I think in Calcutta too there is competition. 

<?. The Purna and the Globe. The Globe deals only in western pictures. 
Why does he not show Indian pictures? 

4. T cannot say. It is left to their own sweet will. 

Q. Do you think the tariff on the raw film connected with the industry is 
at all high and that it should be removed? 

A. Well, I don’t think it is a very high figure. Even then, it will help the 
industry to a very small extent. 

Q. Because it does not make a very appreciable proportion of the cost of 
production. But you think we can increase the tariff on the imported films 
in o-fder to encourage the growth of the Indian industry? 

A . 1 don't think it will be possible. 

Q. Do you think the trade will suffer? — that is what I want to know. Do 
you think the exhibitors are making a huge profit? Can you tell us how the 
theatres are working? 

A. They are working at a very small, practically insignificant profit. Not 
as before. 

Q. But has there not been a growth of cinema theatres in the last few 
years? Do you know the exact number in the >:ho!e of India? 

A. 360 for the whole of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Q. .Arid are they growing sufficiently rapidly? Don’t you think more small 
cinemas are needed in the country? 

A. As it is we have cinemas in small towns that are toeing. 

Q. Take places like Trichi nopoly or Tanjore. How do the cinema owners 
thrive there? 

4. No, they are losing heavily. That is what I have observed, 

Q. Do you think the cinemas in district towns are not making a profit? 

4. No. 

Q, And w'hat about the city cinemas? 

A. The city oineinas some of them are doing good business, not all. 

Q. But still you find the number growing. How do you account for it? 

It was only 200 about four years ago and it is 360 to-day. 

A. That is due to competition. 

Q. But competition will only step in if there is money in the business. 
Have many cinemas closed down? How cinemas have closed during the last 
three or four years? 

A. Some have closed down temporarily, but they have reopened again. 

Q. You don’t knoiv of any that have been permanently dosed? 

A. No. 

4j. Isn't that a sure sign that it is not a losing concern, as you put it? 

A* They are struggling along, hoping against hope. 



Q . You think they carry on just struggling along, except a feirP 

A . Yea. 

Q. We want to know. Can you satisfy us by figures that the cineftla pro- 
prietors are in such a position that they cannot bear any extra burden iu the 
way of additional tax on imported films in order to encourage the growth of 
filihs in this country? Do you think it is possible for you to do that? 

A, It will take some time. 

Q . But you can send it. try and send it. We don’t wont to do anything 
injurious to the trade. At the same time to foster the Indian industry 
without doing any injustice to the foreigner. Now, havfe you got the figures td> 
show that, without disclosing anything? We will keep it confidential, if you 
want. 

A. There is nothing confidential in this and I can give it as far as I know. 

Q. How is it you don’t import educational films? There are so many 
educational films in Germany and America. How is it your agency or 
Madan's agency don’t import them? 

A. There is no demand. Otherwise wo had imported these films, 

Q. Why don’t you show a certain length in your show's? 

A. The cinema owners refuse to show. They don’t want to show these 
things. Otherwise we had suitable films such as “ Boy Scouts ” and “ Colle- 
gians ”. 

Q. Do you think people don’t like that. Just as yon shoW football, 
supposing you showed a good cholera film or malaria film, something shoeing 
how hoys and girls arc taught, how labourers work. All these things if you 
ihow, don’t you think it will make part of the commercial shows? 

A. We had these topical subjects, and others of educational value, they 
didn’t take. 

Q. You think it is a matter in which the Government alone should tnove. 
You cannot trust the trade to accept an educational fihtt? 

A. T cannot say, 1 don’t trust. It is not profitable. 

Q. I don’t mean in any wrong sense, but you cannot depend upon theft). 

A . If the exhibitors find it profitable they will take it. 

Sit Uaroon Jaffer : Yours is an American-owned firm? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you get — commission or pay? 

A. Pay. 

Q. What pay do yoti get? 

Mr. Green: Is that necessary? 

Sir Uaroon • Jaffer : You handle the films of your own company and no one 
e.lse’s? 

A . No. 

Q. How many films are being produced in a year? What you have just 

mentioned — 52 dramas, 5*2 and 52 That is what you said. Do they 

all come here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I mean all that they products comes to India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the Indian film-:, is there not n greater demand than supply 
for them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have just mentioned abrmt facilities given to the British troops 
and what facilities are. given to Indian troops. Do you know that the 
Y. M. C. A. shows films to British troops only : ftr to Indian troops also? 

A. I didn’t inquire. But I was in Lucknow for a few days and I only 
aaw European soldiers. 
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Q. Admitted freeP 

A. No, for a nominal charge. 

Q. Two annas P 

4. I couldn’t say. 

You didn’t go into the cinema. There was no such film for Indian 
troops P 

4. No. 

Q . Have you experience of cantonments in India with regard to the 
exhibition of these films P 
4. Yes. 

Q . Take, for instance, Poona. Do j'ou know anything about Poona P 
4. Yes. 

0. There is only one film theatre of Madans in the cantonmenfe~-*nd one 
in the civil lines. 

4. No, there are two in the civil lines. 

Q. There is one in the cantonment in Arsenal Road. 

4. No, there are two, I think, in the cantonment. One is in Kirkee. 

Q. I am speaking of the Poona cantonment itself? 

A. 1 think there are two. 

Q . Well, as far as I know there is only one. Do Madans pay a very high 
prioe to the cantonment boards to enable them to have the monopoly of the 
film theatres P 

4 . I have no idea about it. 

Q. Is it also true that in the cantonments they depend on an audience 
of soldiers and therefore do not care to advertise much for the benefit of 
Indians ? 

A. Yes, it is a fact. 

Q. As regards your question 8, — to send people to foreign countries for 
training, is it not a fact that there is a lot of jealousy there in America for 
the students coming from abroad, they don’t show their trade secrets? 

A. That is why I have said they should he sent in co-operation with the 
respective Governments. 

Q. But the Governments cannot do anything with the trade people. Do 
you want to force them? 

A, Well, if they can arrange facilities in co-operation. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be better to train them here in India with 
people brought from abroad? 

A. Well, it is a question whether those experts would come to India on 
small salaries. There is a great demand for these experts in their ow r n 
countries. 

Chairman : We were told that German experts are cheap. 

A. I have no idea about German experts. 

Sir Maroon Jaffer: Wouldn’t it he better to float a company here with 
English capital and an Indian directorate and Indian assistance. Would you 
like it? 

4. Do you mean a Government concern? 

Q. No, a British company. You know Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was think- 
ing of starting a company. Would you like to have such a company started 
in India in order to assist the industry? 

4. Well, if they mean to help the industry it is all right. But not as a 
monopoly. 

Q. But it may break up Madans. 

4. I don’t think so. 

Chairman: Is it necessary to break up Madans? 
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Sir Haroon Jaffer: That I am asking just now. As regards your reply to 
No. 9, “ the reason is that the circulation of such films is quite limited, in 
some cases only to the provinces in which they are produced. ,, WhyP How 
do you think you will be able to meet any difficulty there? Suppose you 
say they are made for the province in which they are produced. In case 
these films are utilised for other provinces, do you think that any language 
difficulty will come in the way ? 

A . That does not come in the w ? ay, because w-e can give translations in 
their own vernacular. I mean the customs, manners and so on. 

Q. What do you do now with American films P What captions do you 
put on P Hindi P You just said you were making some Indian titles for some 
films. 

A. We are just beginning to try. 

Q. In what language? 

A. In the Punjab w T e are trying with Urdu titles. In Bengal we are not 
trying. We are tryipg in Bombay with Gujarati titles. In Madras with 
Tamil and Telugu. In Burma we are not trying. So in different provinces 
we have different captions. If it becomes popular we might pursue it. Only 
one or two subjects. If we find they will be popular we might do it in other 
provinces too. But it is only possible in the case of spectacular productions. 

Q. Have the exhibitors the opportunity to preview 7 the films or see the 
particulars of the films from the journals? They don’t preview. You also don’t 
give them any opportunity? 

A. Well, we have got the facilities, if they want to. 

Q. If they ask. But you spontaneously don’t do it. Sometimes you send 
mofussil exhibitors according to the orders given and sometimes send any- 
thing you yourself like. 

A. Not anything. They have got contracts with us for a certain number 
of programmes in the year. 

Q. And you send accordingly. Is it not just like block booking? You 
are then practising it yourself P 

A. Not at all. We are sending them in advance a good amount of litera- 
ture for our pictures. 

Q. You are booking their orders for the whole year. You say that you 
are sending them according to what they order for the w'hol© year. That is 
then blind hooking. 

A. But here in this case when we make the contract for a certain number 
of pictures we always give them the advertisements in advance. 

Q. 1 suppose you get one or two pictures every week. They don’t know 
what pictures they will get for the year? You yourself don’t know what is 
coming. 

A. We know. 

Q. For the whole year? Does this not mean blind booking? 

Mr. Green: Is it blind? I think he only admits to block. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer: He says he does know’ for the whole year. 

A. We get these advertisements in advance. W T e know the names. 

Q. Then it is block booking. 

A. No. 

Chairman: Do you enter into a contract before the films are pnnluoedP 

A. No. 

Q. After the films are produced, you enter into a contract with your 
■exhibitors here? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Haroon Jaffer ; I think Madans were thinking of selling their concern 
to an American combine. Are they thinking of doing so still? I believe you 
have read this in the papers. Is the bargain completed P 
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A. 1 doiUt thitifc «k>. 

Q. V o yoii think it will come off? 

A. j cannot say. 

Q. You know more about Madims I think than anybody else. I think your 
ought to know. 

Chairman: Why do you think he knows more ftbotit Madam than anybody 
else? 

Sir Haroon J after ; Well, whatever you asked about Madnns, he replied to. 
You don’t know about the combine? 

A. At least Unit discussion never took place here. When Mr. jfehangir 
went there he had some talk with the producers. 

Q. You just mentioned that you supplied about 85 theatres with pictures 
yearly. 

A. Yes. 

Q - Well, how can you say that Madan's have a monopoly wiieu you supply 
85 cinemas yourself in the whole oi India? 

A . .1 never said monopoly in its true sense. 

Q. Then what do you mean? 

A. I call it a strong unit, financially very strong. That is the only con- 
cern in India to-diiv that is capable of buying all the best productions in 
America. 

Q. So it will be to the interests of the Universal Pictures Corporation to 
see that this monopoly is removed ? 

A. Well, I cannot say. They are dealing with us also. 

Q. How many theatres out of 85? 

A- One or two we supply here and one or two in Bombay. 

Q - How many films do you supply in all? 

A. We supply a fairly good number. 

Q. How nmnv did you supply last month? Or shall we say how many 
did yoU supply during the last 16 days of this month? 

A. I was not here last month, but on an average I think we supply about 
2 in a month. 

Q. Are these films purchased by theta or are you renting them out? 

A. We rent them out. 

(?. We were told that there is a systefti of purchase and fcoine of the 
exhibitors pay vefry high prices for them, is that so? 

/I. We never purchase pictures in India. 

Q. That may be coming in the way of those who want to rent them? 

A . Mndans themselves have got a large number of theatres in India and 
they have to purchase them. 

Q. And for that reason the producers don’t supply their films to others? 

A. I don’t know about it, but we supply our pictures to Madans as well 
in addition to siipplying them to others. 

Q • My point was this, that the outside investor is discouraged or pre- 
vented from starting new concerns because he will have to purchase these 
films instead of renting them, and Madam will he standing in his way as 
they are purchasing the films? 

A. I don’t know ii somebody has said that. 

Chairman: You said that- ail the best producers have entered into an 
exclusive contract with Madans and therefore other exhibitors canntft get the 
Alms they want unless and until Madam have run through all tlieir theatres 
Sm that so? 

A. It is possible. 

Q, Do you think that such a state of things does exist? 
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4. They have got exclusive contracts with a large number of producers in 
America. 

Q. But are there other producers producing equally good films in America 
from whom the other exhibitors can buy ? 

4. Yes, there are so many other producers from whom the exhibitors can 
"buy; Madans have not captured the whole of the market, 

Q, Hare they captured a considerable portion of the American market? 

A. They are always after the best productions. 

Q. I don’t complain about it, hut is it a fact that they are in possession 
of the majority of the host productions? 

A. Yes. And they get the exclusive right also. 

<j. So that you cannot get pictures if you are an exhibitor except through 
them? 

.4. No, we can’t get them. 

Sir Haroon J after ; We were told by the Commissioner of Police that the 
tendency to go to the cinemas is on the increase? 

4. Tt is only during these winter months when there is a large influx of 
population from outside that the theatres are crowded. Perhaps be was 
talking of his experience in Calcutta. 

Q. You mean the amusement tax does not affect the audience? 

4. It does. 

Q. And yet you say they come in large numbers? 

4. As I told you, Calcutta is particularly busy in these winter months and 
tb§re are any number of visitors here, and after the winter months are over, 
tlie attendance gobs down to a considerable extent. 

Q . To help the middle class would you abolish this tax totally or would 
you advocate its removal only for seats of one rupee or two rupees? 

A. I /would recommend its total abolition, because it will be useful both to 
the exhibitor as well as to the audience; That is done in other countries, 
and I don't see why it should he abolished here. 

Q. If the entertainment tax is not removed altogether, I suppose you 
would advocate that the cinemas which will show Indian films should be free? 

4. 1 would advocate the total abolition of the tax. 

Q. Do you know how this tax is used in Calcutta P 

4. I have no idea. 

Q . I believe you are in favour of reducing the present heavy customs 
tariff? 

4. Yes. 

Q. I was going through the statement of your Chief Agent in Bombay, 
AJr. Cfaunilal Munim. Don’t you agree with his view? 

4. No. He said that as President of the Indian Producers’ Association. 

Q. He changed his opinion for that very purpose, I suppose? 

4. I cannot say that. Of course, he has changed his view in the state- 
ment which he sent you afterwards. 

Chairman : We have nothing to do with it now. 

Sir Haroon Jafftr: When you return the films to America, do you get 
any rebate from the customs? 

4. We don’t get any rebate, but we have not yet tried it, because hitherto 
the Universal Company used to burn the old films instead of returning them, 
but now w^e have been instructed by our office to return the films, however 
rotten they may be. But we have not actually returned any films to America 
so far, and therefore we do not know' how much rebate we can get from the 
customs authorities. 

Q. That is allowed, and perhaps you won’t forget i$i 

4. Thank you, we will see about it. 
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Q. How much do you charge for renting your pictures? 

A. That will depend upon the merit of the picture as also the locality. 

Q. Suppose you have a good picture, how much will you charge for it? 
Suppose you rent out one of your best social dramas or comedies to Madans. 
How much would you charge them? 

A . Rs. 70 per reel, and if one drama is of ten reels, we will get Rs. 700. 
But, I may say, it will all depend upon the locality. For instance, if we 
charge this rate to Madans in Bombay and Calcutta, we are not able to get 
the same rates from other places in the mofussil. 

Q . Now, all this money goes to America, does it not? 

A. It is understood. 

Q, You are very anxious for the Indian industry to prosper even if your 
masters have to lose? 

A. I don’t think 1 have mentioned that anywhere. 

Q. But you would not like your masters to lose? 

A . Certainly, I don’t want them to lose; at the same time I don’t want 
that the Indian industry should suffer in any way. 

Chairman: It is rather a difficult question to answer for anybody. 

Sir Ilaroon Jaffa- : You have to pay the same duty on news reels. Do 
you think it should be reduced? Just a v s the Government of India gives 
concession to the press, do you think the duty on news reels should be 
reduced ? 

A. It would certainly be a good thing. 

Q. Besides the reduction of duty on raw materials, I suppose you would 
also advocate the reduction of the tariff on machinery too which is required 
here for erecting studios? Now they charge about 15 per cent., and you 
would like a reduction of that duty? 

A. Yes, it will help the producers. 

Q. As regards educational films, would you like a condition to be inserted 
in the licence that educational films should he shown in every theatre? 

A. Yes, because it will be useful to the school-going population and also 
to the uneducated people. 

Q . It will also bei\efit the industry at the same time, will it not? 

A. It will depend upon the nature of the film. Jf you show agricultural 
and other educational films by means of topicals, they will be useful, but 
they must form a very small proportion. 

Q. Please see your answer to No. 18. You refer there to co-operative 
lines. What do you mean by that? 

A. I mean producers should combine together on co-operative lines. I 
am told that the Government is giving loans in certain provinces under the 
State Aid to Industries Act for the development of indigenous industries, 
similarly the same facilities should be accorded to those interested in the 
cinema trade. 

Q. On what security? Marawaris don’t give money to producers here. 
How can you expect Government to give you money without security? 

A. It will depend upon the status of the company. 

Q. Referring to your answer to No. 20, what do you mean by saying 
4< from the revenue received ”? Do you mean that if there are more con- 
cerns there will be a larger revenue? 

A. Yes. 

If more studios are started here, it w T ill stop the wealth going to 
America fvom this country? 

A. How is it possible? I never said that. But the fundamental point 
for us to consider is wdiether India, circumstanced as she is, is capable of 
producing so many pictures required for this vast continent. 
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Q . When India is able to produce so many pictures, what would you sayP 

A. If the Indian pictures can compare favourably and they take on, then 
automatically the wealth going from this country that you speak of would 
stop. 

Q. You have advocated that this expenditure should bo got from races. 
Races are already taxed. Theatrical companies, I am told, are exempted from 
paying the amusement tax, and do you advocate that theatrical companies 
should also be taxed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you like the censoring fees to be increased? 

A. If it is with a view to award scholarships, I say yes. 

Q. The present fee is Rs. 5 for a thousand feet for censoring a film? 

A. As it is, it is exorbitant, and I am in favour of reducing it. 

Q. How can we run the Central Bourd? 

A. It is Government's look out. 

Q. Now, the other Boards already levy a fee, do you think the Central 
Board should also levy a fee for re-examination? 

.1. No. 

Q. Now, just as American producers have their agents here, are there any 
agents representing British film producers? 

A. I don't know, hut there are importers. 

Q. But do you think it would be better if there are British film agents 
to compete with you? 

.4. It will all depend upon the merits of their productions. Let them com© 
and compete, T won’t mind it. 

Q. Are British films shown in Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When they are shown, do they affect the box office receipts? 

.4. I think the exhibitors can answer that question better. 

Q. Perhaps you know it and don't want to say so. You are a very ex- 
perienced man. You have been to England and America. You know very 
much more as a sub-agent. You have travelled all over the world. 

A. About six years ago I used to import some of these British productions* 
and it was difficult for me to invest money in them. I tried to import them. 
But now I have no idea, because, as an importer of American productions, 1 
cannot handle any other make of films. I think it is better to put that 
question to any exhibitor here. 

Q. Are the films which you import censored in America? 

A. Yes, all the films that come out to this country have a trailer passed 
by a Review Board. 

Mr. Green ; Do you know who the Review Board is? 

A. No. 

Sir llnroon J after : The Review Board reviews the pictures, does it; not? 

A . 1 am told that the Board is composed of so many members representing 
every branch of the industry. 

Q. Are these certificates also seen by the censors here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is some doubt expressed by some that films which are banned 
in America are dumped on India? 

A. Tt is not a correct statement. 

Chairman: What percentage of income for American films comes from 
India; i.c., how much do they get for films out of India? 

A. I can't say unless I look up the figures. 



Sir Harooh J after : In reply to 24 (b) you say that all films are properly 
•enWed prior to their exhibition. If the objectionable parts are all re- 
moved, they won't be Attractive? 

A. The censors don’t cut out portions to that extent. The censorship is 
quite all right now. 

0. Still there are complaints that pictures are not properly censored and 
there must be stricter censorship? ‘ r ' ; ‘ 

A. We cannot accept the opinion of one or two people. 

Q. You are not in favour of certification of certain films as “ for adults 
only ” P 

A. It may happen very rarely in case of what they call “advanced sub- 
jects 

Sir Uaroon Jaffer ; You don’t like the words “ for adults ”, marked as 
such. 

A. In the case of such films I think it will be advantageous to both. 

Q . Advantageous to whom? The renters? 

A. Renters, as well as the audience. 

Q. Because more people will come expecting something extraordinary? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If it is advantageous, why do you say you don’t like the certification 
-of films to be marked for adults? 

A. I do not advocate it. In such films there is much that one can learn. 
There are certain subjects called advanced subjects. 

<J. You want young men to know that also? 

A. I don’t. 

In answer No. 29 you have said “ No, it should not be marked for 
mdults ”. 

A. Why, I am asking von — that is all. 

Chairman ; It will attract undue notoriety? 

A . Yes. 

Sir Ha rum Jafffr : But if it will attract notice then there will )>e more 
bouses. It won*t hurt you. 

'f tip- 

Q. Dp you want sgparfite for children? 

A. We are having it sometimes, whenever we have such special subjects 
as appeal to children only. 

Q. Some rejected films are sent from here to America and brought back 
under new titles. Have you any such experience? 

A. No, not in our case at least. 

Chairman: I think the allegatioi was about Australia, not India. 

Sir Jlaroon Jaffer: Such a thing has not happened in your experience? 

A. No. 

Q. JSqjy supposing cpn^prship takes place in the High Commissioner’s 
Office, London, how will American films be affected thereby? 

A. I have no idea, I cappot tell you that. 

Chairman ; If all censorship for India were to be done in England by the 
High Commisgsipper foj* India, how will your American companies like it? 

A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. Instead of this Board you want an appellate board, that the central 
board should act in the nature of an appellate bo^rd ? 

A. tee.' * 

Q • Wouldn’t you like this Board called a Central Development Board; 
instead of hearing appeals this Central Board can also develop the industry. 



In addition to acting as an appellate authority it may also advise .as to 
what steps should be taken to go on improving the Indian industry. Would 
you like that? 

*4. Yes. 

Sir llaroon J after ; Have you heard of any practice that after certification 
the ftllrts are tampered With, new parts being added? 

A. No. 

Q. As regards posters, hattdbills and advertisements, these come with the 
films from America? 

A. Yea. 

Q. You say that these things ought not to be censored? That it is not 
necessary ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But some part of a film is censored and removed and it is found that 
still the advertisement shows those parts which have been removed? 

A. That particular scene, is never shown in the posters. 

( t ). Suppose that were done,, do you advocate that tilery should he a 
censorship of such posters, handbills and advertisements? You mean the 
portion condemned or banned ? 

.1. Yes. 

y. To our last question. No. 45, “ Should some control ho exercised by 
Government over film production ? ”, you say “ No What would yon do 
suppose undesirable films were made for private circulation or for export 
abroad or to Indian States? Don’t you think it is a good thing that they 
should be registered and periodically inspected so that such mischief may ho 
stopped ? 

A. If they want to produce such things, 1 do not think this will come in 
their fray, the requirement of registration or licence. 

Q. If there is no license, there is no authority to inspect? That is why 
they are encouraged, frhile in the other case if they do anything wrong they 
know they will be sent to jail. 

.4. But how can it be proved against thorn. 

Q. The police can find oUt. 

.4. You mean in regard to contraband goods? If they want to do it, you 
cannot preVefii theitt. 

Mr. Neoyy: Yon do not seem to he satisfied with the present constitution 
of the provincial censorship board. What is your idea about the size of the 
board And the proportion of Indian members on it ? You say there should be 
feufficibnt Indian representation. 

A. At least one or two members from the trade should be nominated to 
make it an absolutely representative board. 

Q. That will satisfy you? 

*4. Y'ea. 

Q. And they are to be Indians? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Then again in reply to No. 36 you say the present system lias been 
working satisfactorily, that is to say, the system under which a puid. officer 
examines the films and the Board hears any objection he may put forward. 
You are satisfied with that system, but at the same time you don’t scorn to 
be satisfied with the officers who do this work. Is it your 'experience* that 
the present officers or inspectors do not satisfy your requirements about 
education and culture? 

*4. Very rarely; in some cases they do, . . 

Q . Now, you have been all over the world and you are interested in tho 
film industry. Have you ever tried to ascertain the possibilities of Indian 
films finding a market abroad? 
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A. No, except in the case of “ The Light of Asia 

Q. How were yon connected with that, in what way? 

A . I am not connected with it. 

Q. Have you any personal experience about that film? 

As No. 

Mr. Green: You suggest that the duty on extra prints should be reduced? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How are the customs officers to know whether the particular print being 
imported is the first of that film or the second or the third? 

A. We can show them the invoice of the first print on which they charged 
duty. All these invoices are initialled by them before they are satisfied. 

Q. Has it occurred to you that the tariff valuation of 4 annas a foot 
already allows for the difference in value between one copy and various other 
copies? For instance, one of your feature films does not actually cost 4 annas 
a foot. 

A. You mean the prints? 

No, the whole production. If the producer made only one copy it 
would not be 4 annas a foot; it might be 4 rupees or 4 pounds a foot? 

A. I cannot give you the exact figure. 

Q. Can you give me the name of one British film imported by you? 

A. That depends upon the royalty they pay. 

Q. Quite so. I am only asking you to justify the differentiation between 
the first copy imported and the second. They, of course, have the same value 
for exhibition purposes, have they not? 

A. No, not for the second print. 

Q. They are of the same intrinsic value? 

A. It is only charged on the first copy, and if we want a second copy we 
get it for cost price and the printing cost. 

Chairman: No, for exhibition every copy is equal to every other to the 
person who uses it because he sees the same thing? 

A. Yes, of course. 

Mr, Green: I am only asking you if there is any intrinsic difference 
between copy No. 1 and copy No. 2? 

Chairman : l)o you make any difference in renting the first copy and in 
renting the second copy? 

A. No difference. 

Mr. Green: Then why should there be any difference in the customs duty? 

A. Well, the first copy we generally give to the big stations like Calcutta 
and Rangoon, and by the time these small exhibitors come to take them it is 
rendered unremunerable. 

Chairman : What he means is the second copy does not fetch the same rent 
as the first. 

Mr. Green: One other question on customs. Sir Haroon asked you if you 
had any rebate or drawback in duty when you sent back any film? 

A. We have never claimed it up to now. 

Q. Why do you send them back? Am 1 right in thinking because the raw 
material has a certain value? 

A . By some chemical process they take silver out of it. 

Q. Quite. The raw material has a certain value? 

A. It is insignificant. 

Q . Then why do you send it back? 

A , To safeguard the Copyright Act. 

Q . It is not for revenue purposes? 

A, No. 
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Chairman: I want to know one tiling. Is it a fact that the third and 
fourth rate films are sent into the interior, that you bring out a large number 
of cheap films for circulation in the interior, in small theatres P What I 
want to know is whether in the district parts you distribute films which 
you don't show in the cities in the first instance. 

A. No, we don't do it. 

Q . Are there different pictures shown in the interior to those shown in 
the presidency towns? “ 

A. No. 

Q . The same films are circulated throughout the country P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You don't take advantage of the ignorance of the interior public to 
shove on to them all kinds of inferior films? 

A. Never. 

Q. Not by force or in any other way? 

A. No, W’e don't do it. 

Q. Do you know if anybody else does it? 

A. I have no idea. 

Q. Is it a fact that your American films are cheaper than British films to 
the Indian consumer? 

A. I never import such films in these days and I have no idea of the com- 
parison. 

Q. Surely you know. It is an elementary fact of your trade. You ought 
to know whether as a matter of fact American films are cheaper than British 
films or cheaper than Indian films to the exhibitor? 

A. It is quite possibly cheaper than Indian films. 

Q. How is that so, although they cost more to produce in America and the 
Indian product costs less, how is it that the American film is cheaper in 
India than the Indian film? 

A. Indian productions are only meant for the Indian market whereas 
America has a world market. 

Q. They produce more copies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they get their outturn from their own American market, so they 
are able to sell it cheaper here? 

A. It is quite possible compared with Indian pictures, which are meant 
only for the Indian market. 

Q. Having made their profit in their own country out of their production, 
this is only an extra market and they are able to sell their pictures cheaper 
here* 

A. Yes. 

Written Statement of Mr. G. D. WALLER, Photographer, Calcutta, 
dated the 12th December 1927. 

On November 28th I received a copy of the questionnaire of the Cinema- 
tograph Committee and I have studied it carefully. I do not feel that I arn in 
a position to answer the majority of questions and therefore 1 arn restricting 
my reply to the few on which I feel I may express an opinion. 

8. My cinema haunts are those patronised by Europeans in this city and it 
is seldom that films made in India are shown. These few are topical or in ad- 
vertisement form and by their quality there is no doubt whatever that they 
were made in the country. Lately 1 have made it a point to visit two cinemas 
where Indian-made picture were showing. The first picture was “ Incarna- 
tion ' ’ on view at the Albion Theatre. The attendance was meagre. I waited 
till the interval only and my comments are as follows : — 

(1) There was too much reading matter. 
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(5) Photography poor. . 

(8) Badly printed and fogged in parts. 

(4) Acting poor. 

(o) Tears and scratch^ oirt the film. 

(6) Lighting ha<l and scenery not carefully selfcefcEd. 

(7) The interest was such that I had no desire lo s&e the film through. 

The second play “ Durgesh Nnndini ” was considerably better with some 
good clean photography. The weak points were in the close up pictures and 
some outdoor scenes which were under exposed. The house wits crowded with 
Indians and the picture was much appreciated, but, to my mind, the Story 
was disconnected. There wafe a limited choice of actors for the leading parts. 
I hardly think the picture would have a demand outsidte India. 

18. The present- Customs Tariff would hardly effect. To help the cinema 
ndustry 1 would suggest that un exposed film of standard size negative and 
positive be allowed into the country free of duty and that negative film ex- 
posed in India and sent abroad for printing be allowed in free with the positives 
made from it. (See reply to <Jue*dK>n 28 below). 

14. Y ea. These films should be made by the Gove mi bent and 'shown free 
At all olneibAA in the country At not more than 1,000 feet per performance. 
The public will not pay to see such pictures nor will theatre managers pay for 
their hire. 

15. Yes, there is a vast field in the country for the development of the 
industry. The oiitlook must be world-wide in competition with other cinema 
ixkluelriris. Anything short of this policy is stagnation. You have in thb 
country every kind of seedery imaginable and all it requires is experienced 
men. to use this as a back ground for the thousand and one stories that have 
been written about the country. 

1(5. From whftt. I have Seen. No. 1 would suggest importing trained men 
from England to work in conjunction with men in India who know the country; 
also good printers with up* to-date machinery as printing is the most difficult 
operation on the technical side of the industry. All developing and printing 
should he done in a dry temperature of about 05 degrees. 

21. I am in agreement with the proposal until such time ns the industry 
becomes a iself-supporting one. 

28. This is the first step in the development of the film industry. Cinema 
pictures of jbjie country should be made recording its history, people, customs, 
etc., etc. These should be prepared methodically and distributed throughout 
the British Empire so that people in other paits of the great Commonwealth 
may know And learn something of the country and its people. Tiffs film, if 
seriously prepared, should cover many thousands of feet. It should be released 
in reels of about 1 ,000 feet at a time. It ip such a film that I had intended 
to produce in instalments prior to the appointment of the Cinema Committee. 

The scheme should be commenced immediately and the developed film sent 
abroad for printing until such time as the country is Experienced enough to do 
its own. As already pointed out, the printing is the most difficult of the tech- 
nical side of the industry and if duty-free importation to India of unexposed 
and positive printed Indian film could he legislated for it would at least help 
the industry in its early stages of development. 


Supplementary Written Statement of Mr. G. D. WALLER, Photo- 
gTapher, dated the 16th December 1927. 

My . point of view is that of a photographer— 

To start. Industry. 

1. If considered from a worldwide point of view the industry should be 

commenced by Government of India. 
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2. A place of normal dry temperature should be selected for developing 
tod printing and one of clear atmosphere where actinic values are good, (lu 
the foot-hills for instance). 

3. Artiste in their particular job should be imported from England on a 3 or 
■5 years contract to build up the industry and incidentally teach the local men 
the fine points in the Industry. 

Recording the Country, 

For recording the country a centra! Government department could invite 
films (negative only) of the country from all interested and could thus make 
a collection to be distributed, after printing in England, throughout tht 
Empire. 

There is a man in Calcutta who knows the country extensively and who 
would be able to draw out n comprehensive programme. Cities, (Historical 
and Modern) Types, Religious festivals, Begging procession, Indian showmen, 
Cottage industries, Jute, Tea, etc., etc. 


Evidence of Mr. G. D. WALLER, Photographer, on Friday, the 
16th December 1927. 

Chairman : You are a citizen of Calcutta? 

A. Yes, I have been resident here for some years. 

<Q. You generally go to the cinema? 

*4. About once or twice a week. 

Q. And you go to tho^e patronised by Europeans? 

A . Yes. 

Q . ^yhich do you consider are those patronised by Europeans? 

A. The Globe, the Elphinstone and Madans. And the Picture House too, 
fcut I very seldom go there. 

Q. Now in those theatres you have not seen any Indian films? 

A. No stories. I have seen topical*. 

Q* Which you think very poor in quality ? Did you make it a point to see 
whether Indian pictures wgre shown? 

A. Just recently, within the last fortnight or three weeks. 

Q. What was your idea in going to see these? 

A. Well, to be .able to pass an opinion on Indian work because I had not 
•seen anything but topical*, and I thought 1 would see what an Indian picture 
was like. 

Q, You have not seen any of the Bombay films? These are the only two 
films you have seen which you mention? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Notwithstanding their poor quality they attracted a large Indian 
orowd ? 

A. One of them did. 

Q. Which was more or less of a religious nature. 

A. Yes. 

Q. The other one was a philosophical discussion? 

A. Yes. And rather above the comprehension of the average person. 

Mr. Green : “ Durgesh Nandini ” was a historical one, wasn’t it? 

Chairman : Yes, we saw that film. It attracted very large crowds, although 
it had been running for some time. When did you see it ? 

A, After it had been running for about five days. About a fortnight ago. 

Q. W r e saw it later and it was also very crowded. Manv people could not 
get admittance. 
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A. Oh yes. it was certainly crowded. 

Q . Do you think it will be a paying concern to produce ordinary Indian 
films? 

/t. Yes, of the type of N and ini. 

Q. Of course, it admits of great improvement in its technique? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. What do you think should be done? There are several people already 
in the field both here and in Bombay. You cannot uproot it altogether and 
establish a new thing. How can we improve the existing concerns? 

A. Well, rny opinion is, I should first of all select a place where you have 
a clear atmosphere and where the actinic value of light is good. For instance 
somewhere in the foot hills. 1 believe Itoorkce is a very suitable place. 
Photography in the hills and photography in the plains are two different things, 
because the light has no actinic values in the plains. And the result is — if 1 
might refer to the picture again, you might have seen one of the heroes taken 
out for execution down an alley- way, that was obviously done in Calcutta. 
There was no actinic value in that. The shadows were dead black. 

Mr. Green : Is that the reason why the whole film gave an impression of 
flatness? Wo were told in Bombay that there was no actinic value in the top 
lights for anything from half past twelve to 3 in the afternoon. That is the 
worst time for photography. 

Chairman : But how would it assist this sort of production to put it in an 
out of the way place like that? 

A. Of course my ideas are rather extensive. In my opinion, to do the 
cinema industry properly in India you want to be able to compete with the 
United States of America and Great Britain and Germany and so on. And 
to do that you have got to do it on a big scale, he prepared to spend money, 
and select proper places. The first thing is to select a place where the actinic, 
values of light is good and the scenery satisfactory. Then you must have a dry 
temperature, preferably about 65 degrees, normal. Photography in India, in a 
place like Calcutta, is difficult, in the hot weather the conditions are appalling. 

Q. Do you mean for the actors and producers or for the laboratory? 

A. For laboratory work. You have got to try and harden your film and it 
gets nothing but a mass of jelly on the celluloid and the least touch will scratch 
it. I have had the experience of it washing right. off the celluloid. And these 
are conditions which could be overcome in places where the climate is good and 
dry and at the same time the value of the light is good. 

Q. So that producers may go to that spot? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do you think in order to induce the producer to adopt such a 
course, that the Government should establish a model studio? 

.4. I think it would be a good idea if Government do it, to start the indus- 
try seriously. • 

Q. And to produce the films which they want for themselves for education 
and propaganda purposes, and that will he an incentive for others to follow 
■uit. 

A. Yes, and at the same time the same studio could be subsequently hand- 
ed over to private agencies. It wants somebody with good finance to start 
it. 

Q. To start a good studio? You think you can also start a training class 
with experts there in order to train people who want to go into the industry? 

.1. I think that ir necessary in order to encourage the grow th of the in- 
dustry. T should suggest some eminent men from England and make them 
collaborate with the people in India. 

Q . I don’t know if you are aware of it, but we were told that experts could 
be had in Germany cheaper than in England. 

.4. I don’t know about that. 
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Q. Anyway that is a matter of detail. Experts from abroad should be 
brought for the purpose of photography. And what else? 

A. For the whole production from start to finish. 

Q. But of course you know an expert from abroad is not familiar with the 
conditions in this country as regards direction and acting and all that. Ht> 
cannot enter into the spirit of the thing. 

-ri. That is why I want him to collaborate with men who are in India and 
know the country thoroughly. 

Q . The men should be guided from the artistic point of view? 

A. You want the foreigner with the technique to say how the scenes should 
be set and so on, but the actual story to be produced in correct fashion should 
be controlled by the local people. 

Q. Anyway you suggest a model studio should be established by Govern- 
ment? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Now, you suggest that for the present the negatives should be sent over 
for being printed and developed abroad? 

A . Not for development but for printing. 

Q. Why could you not send for the machinery here for the experts to do it? 

A. I will tell you win. I don’t know that there are many people in this 
country who know sufficiently about the printing. They know about the photo- 
graphy to a great extent but the priming is the most difficult- part of the pro- 
cess. Now, I am talking as a photographer. For my own experience I did 
some photographs at home in 1924 and certain of these pictures I gave to pro- 
fessional shops to have enlarged for me. I brought those pictures out with me 
and I spent hours myself in trying to get equivalent results with the con- 
veniences which the photographic society here had to offer and I simply could 
not get anything like their results. 

Q. What do you think it is? Want of expert knowledge? 

A. It* is practice. 

Q. Not merely climate? 

A. No, I think climate lias nothing to do with it. It is the knowledge that 
a certain picture might want 30 seconds of exposure. You might give 25 
seconds, or you might, give 2ft, you may still be wrong. And in developing that 
picture you have got to control certain parts. You have got to stop others and 
so on. That is on the technical side. 

Q. But why should not the experts be sent for on short term contract so 
that they may do it here and show others how to do it? If there are no local 
conditions which affect proper printing, why should you not. adopt the same 
course as you do in other lines, and bring men out here to do the work? 

A. That is right. But I thought if there was any urgency for getting mate- 
rial quick that the printing should he done abroad. I was thinking more of 
the scheme I had in view of Empire propaganda. As a matter of fact, I had 
intended starting this propaganda myself about March and T intended to do 
India in instalments in order to try and record the country for exhibition 
abroad and for Empire purposes. Make India known. And for that purpose f 
suggested sending the films abroad for printing. 

Q. Probably as a private enterprise you would prefer it? 

A. It would be cheaper and better to do it. 

Mr. Green : Conditions being what they are at present. 

Chairman ; But if you want to improve conditions, the better course would 
be to import an expert — for permanent results? 

A . Oh yes, certainly. That suggestion was only for temporary results. 

Q . And now what do you think it will cost to establish a studio like that? 

A . That is a question which I cannot poaaibly answer. I read the other 
day that it cost £10, (XX) to produce one picture. 
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Air, Green : We are thinking of the actual installation required in the* 
studio, the cost of experts, and so on. 

Chairman : Two experts, one in photography and the other in the printing 
line, and scenery matters, and a Director. Bay with two or three experts* a 
gttulio with modern machinery and all that. 

A. I would rather not pass an opinion. 

Q. And you are looking forward apparently to select a suitable place so that 
it may become a producing centre? 

A . That, is the idea. 

Q . Bo that when these better results are obtained, everybody will go there. 

A. Yes, it would become the Hollywood of India. 

Q. Do you think there is great scope for the future of the Indian industry 
if it is properly handled? 

,4. I think there is world-wide scope. 

Q . And do you think we should allow time to elapse before the thing is- 
token up hi this country? 

A. I should personally like to get on with it as soon as possible. 

Q. So that other people may not acquire vested interests in that sort of 
business, if the Indian industry is to prosper. Y T ou think it is up to us to take 
steps early to get hold of the market ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Because having regard to developments in other countries of the film 
industry, they may acquire the rights of certain subjects. 

A. Well, that has been done. I read about IB months or 2 years ago that 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling had sold the rights to ari American Company to produce 
Kim in India. I don’t know what sort of a Kim an American Company would 
produce. 

Mr. Green : I rather thin k that it. was denied. 

A. I am not sure. 1 didn't see the denial. 

Chairman ; Well, you say the scheme should he commenced immediately. 
You think time is the essence of this matter? 

A . Y'es. 

Mr. Green : The technical faults that you observed in the Indian films that 
you have seen — you have given us a list of them — I take it a good many of 
them could he overcome with greater experience? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Q . Y'ou say: photography poor, badly printed, fogged in parts, and so on. 
Well, all these could be overcome in India with proper training. Similar faults 
were obvious in the early days of the film industry in the west. They have 
been overcome and there is no inherent reason why they should not be 
overcome ? 

A. No, there is no reason at all why they should not be overcome. 

Q . Turning to your suggestion for making films illustrating India for dis- 
tribution through the Empire and presumably to other parts of the world, if 
you can get them on to the screen, were you in the suggestion in any way 
influenced by the recent legislation in England? 

A. No. I don't think I saw it. It was just from the point of view of a 
photographer. 

Q . Because you thought that there were great possibilities r -a it? 

A . I think it is an extensive thing. As a matter of fact, what really started 
it going was that I met a friend who told me a friend of his did a tour on the 
Nile and made a considerable amount of money by selling that film ffc a house 
in Germany. Subsequent to that he had done considerably mote in making i&tt 
income out of it. I didn’t intend to make an incotrie out of this but I intended 
to amuse myself and to meet expenses. 

Q. You will be quite content to pay your expenses? 

A. In, 



Q. But are you aware of the general purport of the recent legislation in 
England ? 

A. You mean encouraging British productions? Well, just as much a 8 the 
man in the street would know. 

<?. I understand that legislation now makes it essential for every house to 
exhibit a certain proportion of British Empire films. That would include films 
made in India. I was only wondering whether you started this because of the 
fact that they would have to obtain a certain amount of British Empire films? 
A . No, I didn’t know of that. 

C'haijman : He started in March and that was in July. 

Afr. Green : It has been in debate for a year or two. Only one other Ques- 
tion. You told us a good deal about light in India. We have gathered from 
other witnesses that in America and in most parts of Empire artificial light is 
being used more and more, and that even in outdoor scenes the sun is supple- 
mented by lorries with powerful generators and arc lights. 

A. Oh! I know that studio work is practically all artificial light. 

Q. Also that more and more work is being done in the studio? 

A. Yes. they are doing as much as they possibly can, because they find that 
artificial light is considerably better. 

Don't they use artificial light very hugely in order to make photography 
simpler for the camera man, tor the photographer to regulate the light? 

A. It would not affect the developer or the printer. Of course the negative 
■would help considerably in the printing. At the same time technical know- 
ledge is required to know exactly how much exposure to give that positive film 
to get the correct gradations in the picture. 

Mr. Coattfiaiji : Have you ever taken any moving pictures yourself? 

A. No, I have not done any moving pictures myself. 

Q . Have you travelled extensively in India? 

A. Not very much. I have travelled up as fur as Simla on the one hand 
und down to Colombo, across to Bom hay and an on. 

<?. Could you tell us whether there is any difference in the value of the 
light for photographic purposes between one part of India and another? 

A. Yes, in the bills the light is ever so much better. It has more actinic 
value. 

Mr. Green : It is not merely a question of freedom from dust? 

A. I don’t know whnt it is exactly. 

Mr. Coat man : But as an expert photographer you do think that there is 
difficulty. 

A. Oh \es, and 1 think myself that Bengal is about the worst of the lot for 
light. 

Mr. l\e < >ij if : \ou stated that there lias been a slight; improvement in the 
quality of the second picture? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Are you encouraged by this to hope that the quality mav improve as ex- 
perience is gathered by the people? 

A. Yes, I think it would if it is properly handled. There is room for im- 
provement. 

Q And supposing the people who have already been turning out- these 
pictures were to be sent abroad for training would tbev not be able to improve 
their art? 1 

A. Yes, I think they would be able to learn ther? but it would be a more 
satisfactory matter to bring somebody here to teach them. 

Q . It would he more costly in any case. 

A - The foreign experts are very averse to giving away their secrete. 

Q. But would such people, whose services you could get, be worth having? 
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A . At a price. But- what that, price would be I cannot say. 

Q. That might be prohibitive. 

A. It might. Then the only thing is to carry on and try to improve our-, 
selves. 

Q* You would not go in for second-rate experts? 

A. No, if you have a man you must have a first class man, because it is 
waste of money getting a second class man. 

Q. Now I am referring to your scheme about British Empire publicity. You 
say that films should be distributed throughout the British Empire. Do you 
want the assistance of the different Governments for the purpose of this dis- 
tribution or can you depend entirely upon the trade to take the necessary 
action ? 

A. I think it would help considerably to get the assistance of the British 
Government. 

Q. And it might not be a commercial proposition to start with. Is that 
your view? 

A. Yes, it may not be a commercial proposition. 

Q. It is a sort of publicity that can succeed only with the assistance of the 
res pec ti ve governments ? 

A. Yes, to start with. 

Q. And then perhaps you would be in a position to say as to what the 
chances are for Indian films to go into the market abroad. It is a sort of 
feeler? 

A . Yes, that is right. 

Written Statement of Mr. C. M. HUTCHINSON, C.I.E., Chief 
Scientific Adviser, Fertiliser Propaganda of India, dated the 15th 
December 1927. 

Note on the use of the cinema for educational and propaganda purposes in 

India. 

I have no knowledge of the Cinematograph Industry as such beyond that 
acquired as a result of making cinema films of agricultural subjects for the 
Government of India during the last year of my service at Pusa in 1025-26. 

My only interest in this subject is in connection with the utilization of the 
Cinema for educational and propaganda purposes and that, only in dealing with 
the illiterate cultivating class. Mv experience with this class shows that they 
are able immediately to recognize and realize subjects presented as cinema 
films whereas even first class lantern slides of the same subjects frequently 
fail to secure recognition or understanding. This is entirely apart from the 
added interest provided by movement. 

I am of opinion therefore that the cinema in India has a very great poten- 
tiality as an educative influence because of its appeal to the illiterate rural 
classes quite apart from its recognized value in dealing with the more educated 
urban audience. In the preparation of films for the illiterate audience it is 
important that these should bo of indigenous manufacture so as to present sub- 
jects in familiar surroundings which can be immediately recognized. 

For this reason I am of opinion that one of the first steps required for the 
development of the cinema industry in India as an educative influence is the 
establishment of a Central Bureau or Office with all the paraphernalia neces- 
sary for the prod vie tion of indigenous films of the highest class. 

Such a Bureau need not bo a purely official Government office but might 
with advantage be managed by a Board of Control under Government patronage 
which w'ovihl take the form of representation on the Board and of a subsidy 
designed to promote the welfare of the cinema industry and incidentally of 
the various Educational, Public Health and mercantile interests concerned. 
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The establishment of yuch a Central Bureau would be of the greatest value 
to many Indian indue tries, especially those dealing with Indian raw materials 
or the sale of imported goods; it would enable merchants and manufacturers 
who wished to make use of the cinema for propaganda purposes to obtain help 
and advice in the production of films, information as to their cost, and the best 
way of making use of them. 

The Central Bureau would also be able to undertake the training of operators 
and showmen and might also maintain a permanent staff available for uirc by 
Government or private firms and* individuals. The Bureau would be in a posi- 
tion to make films of any subjects required either by Educational Institutions, 
Public Health Officers, Merchants or Manufacturers, and amongst other sub- 
jects would no doubt be employed in dealing with agricultural propaganda for 
which purpose the Cinema is eminently adapted. 

It will be seen that the primary function of such a Central Bureau would 
be to promote and facilitate the use of the Cinema for educational and propa- 
ganda purpose** and that it would have no direct connection with the cinema 
industry as a public entertainment entarpirse. I am not in a position to form 
or express any opinion as to how far the establishment, of such a Bureau would 
be likely to interfere with vested interests in the industry in India, but at the 
present- moment there is a great and insistent need for the development of the 
use of the Cinema for educational and propaganda purposes which the establish- 
ment- of such a Bureau would go far to encourage and facilitate. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. C. M. HUTCHINSON, C.I.E., Chief Scientific 
Adviser, Fertiliser Propaganda of India, on Friday, the 16th 
December 1927. 

Chairman : We arc glad you have come to give evidence. You were con- 
nected with the Pusfi Institute for some years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many years were you there? 

.1. For 17^ years. 

Q. Have you retired now from that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q • You are now in some Fertiliser Propaganda Company? 

A . Yes. 

Q. You have produced agricultural films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it of a scientific, character or of a propaganda character? 

A. Of a purely popuhu character. I showed the agricultural operations in 
the field. 

Q. Did you produce them yourself? 

A . Yes. 

Q. You had your own camera and other things? 

A. Yes. I did that myself. 

Q. Arid the plot writing? 

A. There was no plot writing, there was nothing of that sort. I did not go 
so far as that. What happened was this. The Government of India wanted 
films for propaganda purposes in connection with agriculture, and I was in 
charge of the photographic section at I’usa as part of my job. I was bacterio- 
logist. They asked me to find whether one could get films of that sort made 
in India. I enquired m Calcutta and got some estimates, but the estimates 
were of the order of Its. 2-8-0 a foot for making those films. The Government 
of India having only Its . 5,0(i0 to spend on that said that they could not d# 
very much with that money. Then I suggested, “ Let me spend the money 
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togmli %nd I would see whether I could not produce the film at a lower rate 
at Thought a camera, a printing machine and all the other outfit and 

Cfirself. Of coijrse, I had an Indian photographer in my laboratory, 
wpo dla ine‘ developing ' and’*! did the printing myself because that is rather 
m6re triciky; Aye made about 13,000 feet of films in the course of the year and 
r they have been exhibited all over India* 

Afr. Green : 18,000 feet for Bs. 5.000? 

A. Ifo. I had to gat another Bs. 1,500. 

<2* Altogether Bs. 0,500? 

A. That included camera and printing machine. 

Chairman : What did the camera cost you? 

A. It cost Rr. .3,000, and I think I got the printing machine for Bs. 1,200. 

And the developing materials? 

.4. I dkl not include chemicals for development, because that was part of 
my ordinary equipment. 

Q. Vou had to spend about Bs. 4/200 on the camera and the printing 
machine and it cost you about Rs. 2,300 to produce 13,000 feet? 

A. I reckon that the average expenditure without overhead chargee and de- 
preciation on the apparatus was about between 3 to 4 annas a foot. 

Q. If you had given the order to a private firm they would have charged 
for that work Rs. 2 to 2-8-0 a foot? 

A. Bs. 2-8-0 was the lowest, charge I got. Of course, that included every- 
thing. As a matter of fact, it would have been impossible to get. those films 
nmtje bv ^ professional. 

9 - "V- 

A. For this reason. Supposing I want to photograph a man ploughing in 
the hot weather. I have got to do that at a certain time of the year and 
another operation has to he taken at another time of the year and so on. T 
understand the ordinary professional, the ones I talked to in Calcutta, would 
strongly object to any idea of that sort, of any one from Calcutta going to 
Bihar at. 2-30 in the afternoon in the hot weather for the purpose of photograph- 
ing a man ploughing the field. 

Q. Unless you paid him heavily for that? 

A. Yes. Besides they would not have done it. They told me it could not 
be done. They said at that time of the year they would not undertake to make 
films at all and I had very great trouble myself which I had to overcome. 

Q> Were they Indians whom you thought of at that time? 

A. The man in charge was a European, but I think the operators would 
have been Indian. 

(?. But there are some Indian producers here. Do they care for the climate? 

A. I do not suppose so. But the sort of thing that happened was this. 
You know how the film is taken up on the camera by a bobbin which is wound 
by ft belt. In Bihar in the hot weather the film gets so dry owing to the hot 
weather that the spool does not wind properly. I lost a great many films in 
that way and for that reason I had to give up the first camera that I used and 
I got this Williamson Paragon camera which is much more expensive. 

Q. But that climate difficulty any one will feel. 

.4. Yes. Apparently you will find that the production of films in India is 
going to be limited to a certain extent by the climatic difficulty. 

Q. Unless you choose an ideal spot where you can work all through the 
year? 

.4. It. is not so much a question of the development of the film, — that is 
another thing. — but- the actual taking. 

Q* Supposing (government were produce propaganda films for agricul- 
ture; industries, public Uiealth,— fot educational purposes, what is your advice, 
whether Government should establish their own studio or entrust such work 
to private agencies? 
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A. My personal view is, if it is a purely Government affair there will he 
too much of redtapeism. My idea of the institute is one to which anybody can 
apply for information, for help and advice, and possibly for the mating of films. 
Supposing a private firm applies to a central Government institution like that, 
they are not going to get their affair attended to before the Government de- 
partment which is asking for the use of the same apparatus At the same time. 
So that there will always be trouble. Then I think it will he extremely diffi- 
cult to be certain that funds allotted by Government for this specific purpose 
will always be available. You will have this trouble of the animal budget' and 
lapse of allotted funds. You would not be able to get capital expenditure pro- 
vided for in that way when we require it for a pioneer effort of that. sort. You 
want large capital expenditure the amount of which you would not be able 
to predict until you knew what your requirements were. I think that, will be 
on objection. 

Q. Why do you think the Government, would not be able to provide initial 
expenditure on a careful estimate, so much for establishing a studio? They 
can provide as they do in the case of the Kail wavs for a programme ot five 
years. 

A. If they are prepared to do that, that is quite different. — as long ns they 
do not put it on the annual budget. 

Q . In the Railways now you have got a thought out programme for five 
years. Some such thing would get rid of the difficulty which you have in 
mind ? 

A. One difficulty, but not the other one. 

Q. Namely, of redtapeP 

A. Yes. 

Q. We all complain about that. 

A You have not got to be in Government service to find out w hat redtapo 
is. I am looking at it from the point of view of my present employment. 
You probably do not know about this fertiliser propaganda. You would see 
-something about it in my evidence before the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture. My actual employers are the Imperial Chemical Industries in England. 
That is a very large combine with about £60 millions as capital. Their idea 
is to promote the use of fertilisers in Indian agriculture. There is no doubt 
at all that it would be a very good thing for Indirin agriculture. We want to 
do that and the greatest difficulty in doing that is to get the conservative ryot 
to use something which has been proved to be profitable. As a first, step to- 
wards that, we are running this fertiliser propaganda company which is a non- 
profit earning company and which is directed solely for the purpose of introduc- 
ing the idea of the usd of fertilisers in India. We nr*.* working in collaboration 
with the Agricultural Department officers all over India. And one of the ways 
in which we want to advance is hy the use of the cinema. I told nay employers, 
“ I think the cinema is the most fertile, method of changing the idea of the 
people. That is based on my own experience.'' I should like to tell you a 
particular case on which I based rny opinion. One of the films that. I made at 
rusa tvas to illustrate the manufacture of Indigo. That was made on the spot 
in an indigo factory and it included all operations. There was a very largo 
number of coolies employed in that. I got them on into this film and made it 
quite an interesting picture and a very good spectacular film. After that film 
was ready to be shown I got the manager of that factory to bring 250 of those 
coolies to Pusfi, which is only about three miles away, to see that film. These 
people had never seen an electric light beforehand and they knew nothing what- 
ever. The first, thing I showed them was some lantern slide of the factory, th© 
manager, the factory jamadar, some of the factory coo lies and such like thihgs. 
They did not know what they wore. 

Mr. Green : Photos of their own place? 

A. Yes, and of their own people. Then I showed the cinema film. Imme- 
diately they jumped up in their places, showed great interest in the thing, they 
were shouting the names of the jamadar and of their other friends and so on. 
The changed impression produced in that tfay was so remarkable that I hive 
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not forgotten it. That is the difference between a moving film and a lantern 
slide. They understood the moving film completely, the other way they did 
not understand anything at all. They did not know what it was. 

Chairman : There was some little doubt cast upon the film for educational 
purposes in Lucknow'. 

Mr. Green : The gentleman said that he did not try them with the screen. 

A . I was so struck with this that I showed some lantern slides — photo- 
graphs of a cow. It was a Montgomery cow. They had not the slightest idea 
of what it was. I asked the j&madar to ask these people whether they could 

understand it. They did not know what it was. 

Chairman You think you can spread a great deal of knowledge among the 

illiterate people by using the cinema? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On various things which bear upon their daily life? 

A. Yes. But the other point I think you would probably agree with me is 
important. You must not show them something different which they cannot 
recognise at once. 

Q. You mean you must reproduce local conditions? 

A. Yes, and local costumes. 

Q. Supposing, for example, for showing an agricultural improvement, you 
introduce a Madrassi labourer ploughing the field with an improved plough, or 
aomething of that sort. . . . 

A. I do not think that will be so bad as that. What I am aiming at is 
this. I have, seen American agricultural films shown in India where you had 
white men doing labour which in India would he done by a coolie. That they 
could not understand at all. What 1 mean is this. This particular film that 
I saw was shown bv one of the railways on the other side of India, I think 
it was the G. I. P. Ry., a representative of this railway came over to Pusa to 
see my films because the Railway wanted to see what could be done by means 
of films for propaganda purposes. He brought with him an American film 
intended for propaganda for the use of nitrate of soda. When it was shown on 
the film the people thought that it was only a white man who could use it on 
the field, — that is the sort of idea that- was conveyed by that, that it is a thing 
which could be done on the field only by a white man. 

Q. It would make a difference between province and province in India? 

A. Yes, if you wanted to reach the agriculturist. 

Q. It would be reduplicating a Jot of work to introduce provincial peculiar- 
ities in each case? 

A. I would not show a Punjabi in Bengal, T might show a Madrassi in 
Bengal. Supposing you had a Madrassi ploughing the field, it would not be so 
bad as the Punjabi doing it. 

Q. It requires careful selection? 

A. Not so very careful. 

Q. You want a certain amount of attention in order to give it a local flavour? 

A. Yes. I would not cut out the use of all-India films altogether. 

Q. For instance, in some of the departments which I mentioned, you may 
produce all-India films instead of each province producing its own films? Do 
you think so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Corning back to the point at which I left you, you said that a Govern- 
ment agency purely as such is not of much value. Then what should be done? 

A. You mean a central office? 

<?. Central office or local office. 

A. I thought of an office which would not only be subsidised by other 
agencies outside Government, hut on the strength of that subsidy would be 
managed by a board or committee on which you would have full representation 
©# all the people who were interested in the use of the cinema in India. I am 
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-thinking of course merely from the point ot view of the cinema as an educa- 
tional factor, not from the entertainment point of view. The public health 
men, the educational men, the agricultural men will all have an interest in 
this. The agricultural men will include men who arc going to deal in agricul- 
tural implements and fertiliser* and tln\\ will want representation on ! he hoard 
of control of this studio so that they should can's weight, when iT mines to a 
question, of either training men for doing this particular work or uetuallv mak- 
ing the film. 

Q ■ You ud vocal e apparently a private agency subsidised by Government-? 

.1. hjti know the Medical Research Association. That is not run hy the 
Government of India but by a- board nr association which is subsidised hy the 
Government of India and 1 was thinking nf a similar method for this. 

Q. In which all the departments will ha\e a voice and the public ini crests 
will have a voice? 

.1. Acs. It is a tiling which will have to be carefully worked out to get the 
best results. But .1 think the principle should be that, everybody's interest 
should have some say in the management. 

(). Don’t you think it will lead to njiiii' complications in a count rv like this 
where \nu have conflicting interests ? 

.1. Wh\ should interests be conflicting? 

Q . Sup])osing. for instance, where there is competition between your fer- 
tiliser company and some other company wliicli wants to popularise smile other 
feri iliser? 

A. .1 do not think that should be a serious objection. 

Q. .And also politics might intervene? 

.1. Of course, politics may intervene in the best, scheme that you may de- 
vise, hut you will have in ignore them as I'ai as possible. 1 do nut think 
polities will intervene seriously . especially when it is a question of cd oral inn, 
public health or agriculture. All politicians arc agreed on 1.1ml, is it not? 

Q. For instance, if it is a question of reproducing history. 

.1. 1 know, then you want a very politic director. 

Q . Anyway, those are difficulties which will have to he faced? 

A. Yes, and 1 do not think they are so great that you should abandon the 

idea. 

Q. You want an agency subsidised h\ Government in which all interests 
are represented, on the model of the Medical Research Association? You have, 
not thought out the scheme, nor have we done so. lint that, is the principle 
that should be kept in view? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Don't yon think that, we should take up tin.* spread of knowledge among 
people as early as possible? 

A. J think it is of the most urgent importance. 

Q. Would you give it a first claim upon the financial resources of Govern- 
ment — to spend money in this direction? 

A. Certainly. 

Mr. Green : You prefer to run your central bureau as an association of the 
nature you have pointed out rather than to have a purely publics body? I 
mean you want a purely commercial body with possibly Government directors? 

.1. It will depend very largely on what the Government director's function 
is. 

Q. J was contemplating the possibility of a commercial company with a 
bilateral guarantee with and to Government, the Government to guarantee to 
order a certain footage per year, the company to guarantee to supply certain 
footage per year, with a Government director whose duty was to see that the 
Government’s business got due attention. 

A. And then Government will postulate a certain amount of control both 
on the finances and the output? 

II 2 B 
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Q. Not ho much control. The director will hold a watching brief on behalf 
of Government. 

A. Again I am looking at it from the educational point of view more than 
from any other point of view. To ray mind the most important function of 
this bureau is to provide information to people who want the use of the cinema 
for propaganda purposes, as to the best way of doing it, how it could be done, 
and if possible, to provide them with the films they require. Take my own 
people for the moment. We do not know how to get films made. We do not 
know where to go or how to get films made for our particular purpose, 

Q. I was particularly interested in the figures you gave us, that when you 
approached commercial bodies to produce films for you, they wanted not less 
than Rh. 2J a foot, whereas disregarding overhead charges you could produce 
them at 3 annas a foot. 

A. Somewhere between 3 and 4 annas a foot. 

Q, Even if it be a rupee a foot the difference would still be striking? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you try to reason out what was the cause of this extraordinary 
divergence? 

A. Yes. It was not worth while for them to do it. 

Q. In other words they could produce films of their own and get a better 
return ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. I ask you that question because we have it in evidence, that at any rate- 
in Bombay Indian companies, of which there are, a number, cannot turn out 
Indian films fast enough to meet the. demand. Obviously therefore they would 
not produce films for any other agency unless they got a very handsome profit- 
on it? 

A. Yes. 

Q . That is why you want some other non-commercial agency which will 
undertake definitely to produce films at a reasonable cost? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Coatman : Do you contemplate this agency acting simply for the Gov- 
ernment of India or for the Government of India plus all the provincial Govern- 
ments? 

A. One of the reasons why I preferred it to be a board and not labelled 
" Government of India ” was that one’s recent experience of the development 
of provincial autonomy is that anything labelled Government of India does not 
go down in the provinces as well as it used to. That was my own experience 
as a Government of India servant at Pima. I was there from 18b 9 to 1924. 
In the early days as a member of the Pusa staff one was welcomed and one's 
opinions received by the provincial department anywhere but as a result of 
provincial autonomy the Government of India is not so well received. 

Q. I was thinking of the actual film producing agency. I am not sure 
whether we are thinking of the same thing. 

A . No, I was thinking of the intercourse between the Central Government 
and the provinces. 

Q. You want that agency run not by Government but by non-officials, Gov- 
ernment merely subsidising it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of subsidy do you imagine ought to be given? 

A. As to that I should not like to say anything, knowing nothing at all 
about the film industry. I do not know what capital expenditure is required. 

Q. What sort of conditions would you like it to be given on? 

A. I should say the fairest method, I do not say the actual condition, would 
be, for the provinces to be asked w hether they would care to subscribe and if 
they put up the amount which they could conveniently spare the Government 
of tndia could add a sort of pro rata contribution. 
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M r. Seoffy : In connection with your films, you have personal experience 
of one producing agency. Could you give us the name of that firm? 

A. I am afraid I cannot remember it. It was a firm in Calcutta run by 
one man. It was one of these large photographic firms. 

Q . Are they engaged in producing films for the trade? 

A. Oh yes. This man was a specialist in the production of films and ho 
gave me to understand that the reason why he wanted to charge such a high 
rate was that he had already engagements all over India for doing the same 
work at that rate. In fact, when I approached him he said he could not do 
any of this work for 3 months because he was going to Madras to work under 
those terms for someone — 1 don't know what concern it was down there. 

Q. Could it have been the Hallway Publicity Department? 

A. I don’t know. He did not tell me and I did not enquire. 

Q . You did not call for tenders on that occasion? 

A. No, I wrote to, J think, about half a dozen firms in Calcutta. I did not 
go outside Calcutta. 

Q. And all were equally disappointing? 

A. They did not all quote a figure. Most of them said they would not: do 
it and in fact the first arrangement that. I made or tried to make was making 
films for myself. I was very much afraid of the developing and the printing 
of these films which is a very big undertaking for anybody. I tried to get 
a firm in Calcutta to undertake to develop my films and print them for me. 
At first they agreed to do it but later on before* they had actually done any- 
thing for me they withdrew and said it was not worth their while, that they 
would have to charge me such n high rate for it that it would not be worth 
anybody’s while to do it. 


Written Statement of Miss CORNELIA SORABJI, Honorary General 
Secretary, The Federation of University Women in India. 


General. 

2. <rD <I) Educated Indians, both men and women, frequent Cinemas in 
large numbers : but more men than women are on an average to be seen at 
nnj T show. 

(2) Illiterate men and boys also go in ln7*ge numbers. In relation to genera! 
statistics (population') the proportion of the educated is however greater than 
of the uneducated. 

[()) As to the composition of an average Cinema audience, in our opinion 
this differs according to the locality, and to the character of the films. 

In South Calcutta the Eurasian element predominates : Indians come next : 
then Europeans. 

In North Calcutta the audiences are practically all Indian. For films 
of well-known books or the lives of historical personages. European booking,, 
and hooking representative of the educated Indian communities and the 
student class would seem to show an increase. 

(c) Speaking from observation and without examination of any statistics 
available in the records of exhibitors — the attendance of children under 14, 
in our opinion, varies according to the time of year, and the day of the week. 
During the holidays — Poojas, Xmas, etc., the attendance of children 
increases, and they would seem to lie taken indiscriminately to any film at 
the hour at which their parents and guardians are free to take or send them. 
Saturday and Sunday films throughout the year, and the late films on Friday 
show a larger proportion of children than on other days. This increase would 
seem to come largely from the shop (keepers and servers) and clerical (clerks 
in Government and Merchant offices) communities of all races. 

For sensational films the cheap seats of theatres seem to be packed with 
Indian boys of impressionable age. 


2 b 2 
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Pam I. 

3. Indian audiences seem to like a long film whatever the subject : and : 
for choice of subject a well-known hook, particularly a novel. Detective or 
crook tales, and sport, would seem ou the whole to be not as popular with 
Indian as with English audiences. 

4. If “ adequacy ” means drawing crowds, it would seem that Exhibitors 
are catering adequately for Indian audiences. But in our opinion wrong 
impressions are in many cases being given generally in India. 

5. Very lew films depicting Indian life would seem to be available to 
Exhibitors — the reason being in our opinion: — 

(1) that Indian films do not attract Indian audiences — the unknown 

having a greater appeal than the known, in the Cinema world — 
except as depicting recent or current events, when audiences 
like to recognise themselves or their friends: or to see again 
some pageantry in which they have participated ; 

(2) good production of Indian character films — historical, literary — is 

difficult ciiiedy owing to the fact that Indian women are not 
readily available for women's parts. 

0. Speaking generally, we do not think that films of Indian life would be 
more popular than films depicting Western life with Indian audiences. 

We think that, provided that they could be correctly reproduced as to dress, 
Betting, etc., films depicting stories from National Literature would be liked 
hy u section of the educated Indian communities: that scenes depicting 
village or street life with comical or familiar incidents would be appreciated 
hy the illiterate : t.luu. topical scenes, of official shows, of festivals, and 
pageantry, of the daily life of the country would he appreciated hy everybody 
partly because individuals like to recognise individuals on the films. Hut. 
both history and mythology have elements which need care in the handling in 
India — history because of the clash of races. Mythology because of its connec- 
tion with religion, and any films produced in these directions would need 
very great knowledge of inter-relationships, past and present: and of local 
susceptibilities. 

Part IT. 

Social Aspects anti Control. 

2-4. (a) In our opinion all films which make the wrong suggestion — 
whether through ignorance of the indigenous standpoint:, or through deli- 
berate exhibition of a low standard of the habits and morals of any country 
depicted — are injurious, 

(r) That, class of film is harmful which: — 

(1) depicts immoral relationships, cruelty or horrors, the latter two 

being particularly harmful to the general public, including 
children ; 

(2) gives n wrong impression of western life, and makes the wrong 

suggestion to an Indian audience ; 

(3) overstrains the nervous system, and debases the imagination of 

children. 

(d) We consider that Censorship is not adequate in the cases of either 
" sex ” or li crime films. 

25. We consider that the differences in social custom and outlook of East 
and West necessitate special consideration based on very special and parti- 
cularized knowledge, in the censorship of films for this country. 

26. (n) Too great care cannot he taken in censoring films likely to offend 
reli g i ous stiscept i bi 1 it i es . 

(b) “ The Sign of the Cross,*' “ Ben Hur ** and 4t The Life of Christ 
have been known to give offence to the religious susceptibilities of Indians 
and Europeans professing the Christian religion. 
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. Many of iho films of Western life exhibited in India have a tendency 
to lower Western civilization in the eyes of Indians: and though some of 
them nmy represent correctly a certain asptn't of Western life, we consider 
that it is not an aspect which should be presented to an Indian audience 
because it is misleading as to the general life habits ami ideals of the people, 
I 4 ilms representing Western lile seem to hold the attention of an uneducated 
Indian audience : and it seems to us inevitable that the audience should put 
the wrong construction on situations which have no parallel in Indian life. 

As to the undesirable results which follow exhibition of the kind of film 
under consideration, it is difficult to speak generally ; hut we have known 
instances where a tendency to irregular conduct among Indians is excused 
on the plea of its being permissible to Europeans and in accordance with 
their supposed rule of life. 

We would suggest: that scenes which make an unpleasant or sensual appeal 
or suggestion should he strictly censored. Very often the suggestion made 
by i he scene i< worse than the actual staging. We consider that, this fact 
should In* borne in mind by Censors. 

28. Films exhibiting horrors and cruelty have been known in individual 
eases to have a had effect on children above the age of eight years. Sensual 
films have been known to have a laid effect on adolescents of the age of eleven 
and upwards. Films depicting crime have a bad effect on the precocious 
street hoy class of child when lie gets to see them : but he does, not get to 
see the films as often in India as in England. Servant hoy adolescents are 
distinctly harmed by films of crimes, cruelty and horror; and their oppor- 
tunity for seeing such films is great in the chief towns of India. They have 
been known in individual cases to spend great proportion of their wages 
in going to the Pictures. 

29. In our opinion certification should he strictU demarked as “suitable 

for children,'’ or “ for adults only M and forbidden to children. We should 
suggest certification as:- 

fn) For adults only — children not admitted. 

(h) Suitable for children. 

(V) For children. 

We think that deliberate words inviting the attention of parents and 
guardians to a 1 Children ’ film, are better than tin* suggestion that films not 
expressly forbidden are available for children. Wo say this partly because 

it directs attention to the fact that films should he considered, positively 

not nnh negatively in relation to children and partly because it suggests t.fio 
inclusion of children in a party of adults. Very often they are adults them- 
selves who want to go to the films and must take the children because they 
cannot he left behind : ‘ suitable for children ' would meet these cases. 

id The third class suggested “ For children ” would be a guide to parents 
and school authorities in holiday times both as to accommodation available, 
and as to subject. 

30. Our answer to Question 29 partly answers this question also. Wo 
suggest — 

(a) For performances .suitable for chibhrn, ages 8 and upwards. 

ih) For performances for children only, from 2 years old upwards. 

We consider that children under 2 should not he taken to Cinemas; they 
are apt to he a nuisance to other people. The excitement and the nervous 
strain on the eves of children of tender age being undesirable - we would 
suggest that films should be advertised as certified, /.#*.. in the classes above- 
named. And that lists of films so compiled, should be. available for the inspec- 
tion of parents and guardians at hooking offices. 

In the interest of Juveniles we would like to see rules made as to- — 

(1) The buildings used as Picture Rouses, in regard to emergency exits, 
in regard to sanitation, over-crowding and airlessness. 

<2) Admission and length of exposure for films certified as specially for 
children. 
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Children between the ages of 2 and 12 should not be admitted to films 
unaccompanied by responsible persons. 

Exposures should be strictly limited in time. Children have been known 
to stay on from one performance to another regardless of the effect on eyes 
and on the nervous systems. 

31. In our opinion Censorship is an effective method of guarding against 
misuse — only if proper supervision is also exercised by the Censorship Autho- 
rities and their nominees, after the films have been released. 

32. We do not consider Censorship satisfactory in Calcutta. We have seen 
films which we consider objectionable for one or other of the reasons indicated 
in our previous answers. We know that there are supervisors who visit the 
Picture Houses : but there would not seem to be enough of them. There is 
only one woman appointed for Calcutta. She is a busy person and hitherto 
has attended the films in the interests of the Vigilance Society alone. 

So far as we know' no supervisors, men or women, have attended the films 
interests of Juveniles. We would suggest — 

(1) That more women supervisors should be appointed in the interests 

both of “ Vigilance ” and of Juveniles. 

(2) That bodies of women such as the Councils of Women in the several 

Provinces, should he asked how many voluntary workers can be 
supplied ; and for what periods of time. 

If every Picture House in any given locality cannot be adequately served 
by Volunteers, the appointment of at least one paid Woman Supervisor in 
the interests of “Vigilance ” and of “ Juveniles ” should be considered. 

33. If Censorship were interpreted as we would have it interpreted, none 
of the eventualities suggested in (a), (b) and (r) need occur. 

34. (h) See answer to 32 supra. We think that whether one person or a 
group of persons is appointed at each centre we should still need at least- 
one whole-time paid Woman Inspector or Supervisor in the circumstances 
indicated above. 

36. We think that a system of Inspectors subordinate to the Hoard 
(Bombay and Calcutta) is a necessity. We are not capable of judging whether 
existing Inspectors are sufficiently well qualified: or whether any qualifica- 
tion has hitherto been required ; but we suggest that the obvious qualifications 
should be demanded — viz., acquaintance with the habits and habits of thought 
of the country, with the susceptibilities of the several communities in India 
and with the requirements of children as to health and nervous strain. 
Education sufficiently wide to include an acquaintance with English and 
Indian Literature is also indicated. 

37. (b) There should certainly be some local Authority to whom Inspectors 
or Supervisors could represent the fact that fugitive local happenings render- 
ed the exhibition of any particular film locally undesirable. Such authority 
should be empowered to deal with the situation. 

40. Posters, Handbills and advertisements should be strictly censored. 
The Local Committee or other Local Control should deal with these upon the 
report, of the Inspectors or Supervisors. The exercise of common sense and 
judgment should prevent this power from being unduly restrictive. Adver- 
tisements and Posters in our opinion often make more undesirable suggestions 
and do more harm than the films themselves. They certainly reach wider 
4t audiences ” than any Picture House. 


*Oral Evidence of Miss CORNELIA SORABJI and Mrs. E. M. 
KELLAS, representing the Federation of University Women in 
India, Calcutta Bruch, on Friday, the 16th December 1927. 

Chairman: What is the membership of the Federation of University 
Women in India P 
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Miss Sorabji: It has branches in Madras^ in Bombay, and Calcutta, in. 
the Punjab, and it had a branch in Delhi which has been reconstituted* 

Q . How long has this Federation been in existence? 

A. Since 1913 in Calcutta and it joined up with the Federations of the 
world, — 28 countries of the world on every continent. 

Q. I am sure you will excuse my ignorance about it but what is the mem- 
bership in Calcutta? 

A. The membership in Calcutta is about 200, with the Indian and English 
branches. 

Q. When you say University women you mean graduates? 

A . One of the rules is that von must he a graduate of your university. 
There is no difference. All university women are alike. We formed a unit 
of British University women, a unit of Indian University women, a unit of 
Australian University women, and then joined them all together in a Federa- 
tion. 

Q * Can you tell us whether this memorandum you have sent us was consi- 
dered bv any committee of your Federation? 

A. It was circulated to every branch of the Federation all over India and 
then it was put before our general meeting of both Indian and English, I 
mean British, graduates, and then we elected a small committee to consider 
it. The two of us are on that committee. 1 am president of our local branch 
and secretary for all-India. This is Miss Kellas. 

Q. And the memorandum was prepared by both of you? 

.1. By us and others, the group appointed to consider the questions. 

Q. I suppose you spend your time !>e tween here and England mostly? 

A. Well, T am tied down here because 1 am practising at the Bar here but 
I do go away to England as often as I can. 

Q. I thought you were spending half the year in England arid the other 
half in India? 

A. I wish I could. 

Q. Now there are several statements in this memorandum which rather 
conflict with our experience and tin* evidence we have received so far, in so 
far as Calcutta is concerned. T wish to draw* your attention to that. 
Especially your statement about Indian films in paragraph 5 (1). “ Indian 

films do not attract Indian audiences, the unknown having a greater appeal 
than the known in the cinema world, except as depicting recent or current 
events in which audiences are likely to recognise themselves or their friends ? \ 
That seems to be rather opposed to the experience we ourselves have bad 
about Indian films, and also the mass of evidence we have received that Indian 
films are very popular. 

A. What do your other witnesses call Indian films. 

Q. Those produced in India. 

A. I think we were talking of the scenes rather than the production. Wo 
do not know what films were produced by what firms. We really mean the 
pictures thrown on the screen. 

Mrs. Kellas: Stories of Indian life. 

(J. It is quite opposed to our experience; here, as well as in Lahore, in 
Bombay, in Lucknow and in Peshawar we have ourselves seen the theatres 
crowded and we are therefore struck with your statement that Indian films 
do not attract Indian audiences. 

A. I am afraid that was the evidence we collected ; and you must remem- 
ber the people who were speaking were the educated. 

Q. Probably Westernised Indians. 

A. Women graduates. 

Mr. Green: You represent their tastes? 

A. And their experience of what they had seen when they have been to the 
theatre mostly in Calcutta. 
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Chairman : T do not know if you have ever been to the Crown Theatre? 
Neither of you have been to the Crown or to the Purna or to the Empress? 

A. No. 

Q. Probably you frequent only these shows in Chowringh.ee. 

A. Frequented by educated Indians. 

Q. Or rather T would call them Westernised Indians, if you don’t mind. 
That is also our experience of course, so far as Westernised Indians are con- 
cerned, they don’t care so much for Indian films. But as regards ordinary 
Indian clerks, shopkeepers* and such other people, the Indian films seem to 
be proving very popular, although we know them t.o be very crude productions 
yet. 

A. The Indian student class does not care for them. 

Q. There is also another thing about which I should like to know what your 
experience is. You say detective or crook tales would seem on the whole 
not to he as popular with the Indian as with the English audience. And the 
same with sports. Now supposing it is a good boxing film, or a game of 
football or something of that sort? 

A. Well, ynu know how they crowd to these 1 kings in England and you 
must remember that the largest part, you might say. of the audience at 
cinemas have been students and the students find; out a great deal more for 
what might help them in their work. They are of course beginning to lake 
an interest in sports but not the kind of interest that an English audience 
has. And then detective and crook tales, stories of burglary and so on are 
tremendously liked in England hut not so much sought after here. In fact 
I don’t think detective and crook books arc read so much in India as in 
England. 

Q . Have you seen any Indian films yourself? 

A. Y os. 

Q. Which ? 

A. 1 can’t remember the names. 

Where did you see them? 

A. In Calcutta and in the city. 

Q. Probably it was sometime ago. 

A. It was some little time ago. T did not go to any specially for this — I 
moan specially before writing this note. 

Q. I quite see that. Again No. C. We only want to understand each 
other. “ Speaking generally we do not think that films of Indian life would 
bo more popular than films depicting Western life with Indian audiences 
1 do not know on what you base that statement. 

A. It is very difficult to get films of Indian life, of the good Indian life. 
Indian orthodox people would not like their lives to he put on film.''. Bui we 
have said elsewhere that village scenes are liked. It is very difficult to get 
women to act for films so that you cannot put on most of them. Now, English 
film tales deal with social life — don’t they? With eating and drinking and 
things like that ; love-making. 

Mr. Green: What- about mythology p 

A . We have talked about that later on. The answer goes on to deal with 
that. But we hove said first that scenes depicting Indian life, loving and 
living and feasting — vou cannot got those in India, so you have to have 
W estorn films. 

Mr. Greer,: Are you sure of that last statement, that you cannot get 
them? We have seen films produced in the city which reproduce scenes of 
village life. 

A. But. you cannot get orthodox people to act for films. 

Q. I will leave that with Mr. Neogv to settle. 

A. I am probably not making myself clear. What I mean is you must 
take one’s evidence for what you think it is worth 
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Chairman : Oh go on, Miss Sorahji, we would like to hear your views. 

A The feeling is this, that Eastern audiences like to see Western films. 

Q. That is quite true as regard* W ester nised Indians. 

A. We say that it would be difficult- as a whole, as a practice, to get films 
depicting Indian life until vou can get more women actors because men 
cannot properly act women’s parts. Then you want to make your films of 
Indian life parallel to your films of Western life; if you think about it, 
there is a great deal of love-making, feasting and all that in u Western 
film. In our experience we have got no parallel t;o that in Indian life, educated 
Indian life, the life of the same class that you could put on the films. As 
to mythology we go on to sav that provided they can he correctly reproduced 
as to dress, etc., stories from national literature would be liked by the edu- 
cated. But. scenes depicting village life would be liked by the illiterate as well 
as the others, typical scenes of festivals and pageantries or scenes of daily life 
which would be appreciated by everybody, partly because individuals like to 
recognise themselves ui^ the film. So you see we have divided it. up and tried 
to get it as exact as possible. Then as regards mythology and history, we think 
that as mythology is mixed up with religion we have to be very careful not 
to affect susceptibilities; and history is no use unless you can get the dresses 
and all that correctly. For instance 1 have seen a Sanskrit drama done with 
Brahmin* dressed up as Mussulmans. Well, that is giving a wrong impression. 
You must have all the details perfect. 

Q. That is what you had in mind? Of course history within 300 years 
might create difficulties, but before that, scenes from the Bamavami and 
Mahabharatta can he reproduced without any difficulty. 

.1. Yes, we approve of that, if they can be done with correct ness. 

(/. Probably you are aware that it is being done in Bombay very largely. 

A. Yes. 

Now, the Indians whom you have come across in those cinemas you 
have been to are mostly of tin* t*d mated classes? 

A. When I have been to the cinema T have seen people whom 1 know' of 
the educated classes, .silting in the class of seal I was in; but in the well of 
the theatre, the pit, 1 have also seen i he seats very very par ked with students, 

Q. T am sorry to say the other day when we were at the Globe the 4 anna 
gallery was empty although a very attractive sex: film was on the screen, “ The 
Beauty Brize’*, which hud many enchanting scenes? 

A. I cannot account for that, but that must happen from time to time. 

(f. It was advertised very widely, all sorts of beauties in bathing suits 
were shown on the posters; notwithstanding all that, we found the 1 anna, seats 
empty. 

A- What time was that? 

Q. Six o'clock. 

That will show you how experience varies from occasion to occasion 
and we may all be speaking correctly and vet differing. 

( t K That is the difficulty in this matter, — to draw general conclusions from 
particular facts. Now, do you think that the censorship is not, adequate in 
the case of either sex or crime films? l>o you say that even of the Bengal 
censorship ? 

A. Tfc is very difficult to criticise people who are i it authority -but wo 
concluded that as there, were, sex and crime pictures of which we did non 
approve, that the censorship could not have been adequate or they would 
not have boon there. 

Q. Would you avoid in these films all love-making scenes ? 

3/rs. Krlhis: Oh, no. 

Q. Wh at is it then that you object to? 

A . Well, I think one ihina is to see scene* where people are insufficiently 
clad. I have seen posters in particular — we mention that* later — which were 
sim #] y a disgrace. 
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*Q. And if you get it in the posters you get it m the films? 

Mr. Green: They don’t always agree? 

A . The poster is usually exaggerated. 

Chairman : We are told the Bengal Censorship is very strict. 

Miss Sorabji: I may tell you I was speaking to Mrs. Stanley about that. 
Sometimes films are passed ; I don’t know how this works out, but films were 
passed in Bombay which had been banned in Calcutta. 

Q. Bengal is proud of its standard. 

A. We have also heard that films banned in Bombay came over to Calcutta. 

Q* Now, do you advocate a different standard as regards moral tone from 
that adopted in England? You would not trust to the judgment of the 
Censorship Board as regards moral tone? 

A. 1 wonder what you think yourself about it. You see, things which are 
harmless for an English audience, which can interpret it in the right way, 
may be harmful to an Indian audience which has not got the key to the 
situation. For instance, love-making scenes. Things done openly in 
England are not done openly here. 

Q. What you see on the screen in England is not openly done in England 
either. 

Mth. KcUan : The whole background and tradition is different; you are 
Up against a different tradition. 

Q. Would you stop the Black Bottom Itevue here? 

A. 1 have not seen it. 

Q. But you have seen many of the revues here? 

A . I think many oi them are disgraceful. 

C- You would like to have them banned in India? 

Mr. Green: You would like to see them banned in England also? 

A . Of course. 

Chairman: Do you want a different standard in this country as regards 
the general moral tone? 

A. No, I think it is a pity that tin’s country should be getting the worst. 
Here in India the whole situation of the relations between men and women 
is changing. You are having women just coming to a new’ status and it is 
such a pity. 

Q. Well, many of us consider it a pity that Indian girls should take to 
dancing, but you don’t mean to stop them? 

A. But at this transitional time you are getting your students, foi 
example, (and they are a very important part of the community) you are 
getting your Indian students going in hundreds to these films where a very 
low standard of Western life is being show’n. 

Q . The difficulty is for us to recognise that it is a low* standard when 
the British public approve of it. 

Mr. Green: Not approve, tolerate it l 

Chairman: Not only tolerate it by approve of it by the fact that the 
Censorship Board pass it. 

Mr. Coatman : The Censor passes all sorts of things ; he cannot stop them. 

Chairman : And the public applaud and approve of them. 

.4, There is a whole audience, say, of students. Well, they are not going to 
know that that is not the common way in which everybody behaves in the 
West. 

Q. Do you think that any college student is so senseless as to think that 
this is the normal life in England? 

A. Well, I don’t know. If in England I had seen a whole lot of Indian- 
Ufa pictures on* a like basis, I do not say I would not think it was the normal 
tile of the people. I know purdah nothin ladies have looked on at these 
oeenes and thought it the normal lift. And I have known another thing. 
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Iii England they realise that if a man and woman talk together, do anything 
together, even dance together, that is all right, but in India they don’t, 

Q • l x urdah nashin ladies would not like ladies to appear with their faces 
uncovered. 

A. And many other things. But not only purdah nankins. What I am 
trying to say is that the ignorance of the people of the customs and standards 
of Western life does make n difference. I don't mean to compel a different 
standard but to take greater care in the pictures you present. 

Q • We don’t present them. The pictures are presented not by us, not by 
Indians. It is a matter for the westerners to stop it and not for us. Why 
should they appeal to India to stop it ? 

A. That is quite true. 

Q . But have you any tangible evidence to show that these films have 
really an injurious effect on the people of this country so as to call for any 
action on the part of Government? 

A. Our experience is that the tendency is that way, and l think we agreed 
about it in our discussions. 

(). We should like to have something more tangible than that? 

Mrs. Kcllas: It is very difficult to show any tangible evidence. 

Q . You see, we have to recommend legislative action in that matter, and 
therefore we should like to have something more tangible before we can make 
our recommendations . 

A. I have known of instances in which individuals have excused lapses 
from what they would regard as right action for themselves on the ground 
that it is normal action in the west as exhibited on the films. 

Is it on the screen or what is it you have in mind in making that state- 
ment ? 

A. Irregularities between men and women. 

Q . That is the case everywhere, is it not? T mean irregularities of sex 
conduct? 

A. I think we would rather not pursue this matter. We cannot give you 
instances. 

Q. Wo don’t want instances, but how is it more due to the cinema 
than to the reading of novels so far as college youths are concerned who are 
seeing pictures, plays, illustrated papers and so on? 

A. It is all one influence, hut perhaps seeing the thing in motion lias a 
greater effect on the mind than reading a book. 

Q. Gan you say that it has produced such tangible result? 

A. Can even doctors say that a certain result is due to a certain cause? 
We can only say that the tendency is in that direction. 

Q. Did you come across the Social Hygiene Delegation that came to this 
country ? 

A. Yes, we were asked to send a delegate from the Federation to the 
Congress in London and we sent Mrs. Lindsay as our delegate, and she gavo 
evidence there. 

( t ). Have you Been the memorandum published by the Social Hygiene Dele- 
gation when they left this country? Do you think they are right in saying 
that in every province they visited the evil influence of the cinema was cited 
by educationists and representative citizens as one of the major factors in 
lowering the standard of sex conduct and thereby tending to increase the 
dissemination of disease? 

A. They talk of every province. — we did not give evidence before them, 
— we never gave them that impression, nor did they ask us about it. 

Q. Did you discuss the cinema with them at all? 

A. Not at all; they were discussing other things like Hygiene, and they 
did not talk about cinema at all. But you must remember that we did not 
appear before them as a Federation. 
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9* y° u uonie across an y sucli case as this. For instance, while in 
India the delegation found that the films, which owing to their generally 
suggest no nature had been rejected by large cities in England, were or had 
recently been in circulation in India? 

A. We don't know anything about it. 

9* * suppose you have seen films in England, and I suppose the same 
standard of films are being shown here? 

A. More or less. 

9* don't believe that this country is flooded w T .ith films which are not 
shown in the west? 

A. Not in my experience. 

9- I think the influence of the c inema on the youth of the country 
must be the same as in other countries? 

A. It depends on what you bring to see a film and what you have in your 
mind, If you have got in your mind a different standard altogether from the 
west, then you might read into a film what the western youth might not read 
into it. 

9 • it not more dependent upon the pre-existing temperament rather 
than on the influence which conic* into it? 

.4. So far as individuals are concerned, it would depend on the individual 
t-cmperuijjc.iil. So far as classes or communities are concerned, it. would 
depend on the outlook of the life of that community. 

Q. Hut you will admit that unlcs* there are some love scenes the cinema 
would cease to be attractive, would it not? It won’t he a commercial proposi- 
tion ? 

A. 1 daresay J do not know the cinema from the commercial point of view. 

9- Passionate love scenes and other scenes? 

A. i don't think you should allow' such things. We were discussing in our 
Group the other day, for instance, things like undressing and going i<> bed 
in public and things like that might really bo noted down by the police in a 
book, 1 moan tilings which are most suggestive should be banned. 

9- 1 do not know if you have seen the general rules of censorship. (A 
ropy of the Jiombay Censor Hoard Hides was given to the witness to read 
through.) 

A. If these rules are observed, it will he all right. So far as wo can judge 
cursorily, it covers everything which we have in mind. 

9. They are more or less the rules which are observed in England, and you 
cannot suggest any addition to these rules? 

A. No. 

9 . 1 suppose you recognise the value of the cinema not only as a means 
of education but also as a means of amusement to the poor, innocent people? 

A . We appreciate the cinema tremendously. 

9. It is of great value to the labourer after a hard day’s work to divert 
him from other mischief, otherwise ho will be employed in other directions. 
Perhaps even the college students whom you have in mind probably might 
go to worse places if you had not the cinema? 

A. We think the cinema can do a tremendous amount of good. 

9. Probably in those early days when the cinema had not come into exis- 
tence some of the college students used to visit undesirable places and spend 
their time? 

A, Yes. 

.1//". ftrll'H c; I feel strongly about the influences of the cinema on 
children. 

9 . What, do you advice us to do? 

A. You should have special childrens' shows. I would prohibit all chi Id ref 
tmder 10 or 12 from going to the cinemas unless they are special childrens' 
performances, because from the 4tli to the 10th year the children begin to 
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3iave imagination. The serials have a most baneful effect on the minds of 
young children. 

Mr. Green: They are going out of fashion now. 

Mrs. KeUas: Sometimes the children think of the cruelty that is shown on 
the picture. Such things have a terrible effect on a child's imagination. 

Sir ILaroon Jaffer: Miss Sorabji, how is it that you have not replied to 
-our question No. 14 because your family takes so much interest in education? 
I suppose you agree that there should be an increase of cinemas for educat ional 
purposes ? 

A. If you increase the cinemas for educational purposes, it would help the 
growth oi the industry also. Hut. 1 will tell you why we did not write to you, 
because we did not know the relationship of t lie film industry to production, 
I mean we did not know enough about producers. 

Q. Do von favour the cinema as a means of instruction in the class room? 

.4. Yes, wo do. 

Q. J suppose it will be more satisfactory than magic lanterns? 

A . 1 think so. 

Q. You said somewhere that Indian women will not be available to uct for 
the cinemas. What steps should be taken to bring them into this industry? 

A. You can get very few people to do acting. 

Q . Y r ou can got ladies from the theatres to act for the cinema, hut you 
don’t get ladies from respectable families. What should we do to attract 
respectable ladies to this line? 

A. There is the Brahmo community. One or two ladies from that com- 
munity have been acting for the film in India. Of <'our.se, for The Light 
of Asia ” you got very charming ladies, and 1 think the same sort of women 
will come forward as a public duty if properly encouraged. I think that may 
be done through the influence of the Tagore family or through the producer 
of “ The Light of Asia ”. 

(), You said that men cannot take the part of women as alter all cinema 
is a dumb show ? 

A. 1 don’t think that men can ever act for women, 1 don’t think, that 
men can act or move like women. 

Q, Now, you are in favour of assisting the Km pi re film industry also? 

A. Wo have not answered those questions. We have not considered them. 

Q. I suppose you have seen many productions made by the missionaries in 
India? 

Mrs . Krilus: I have seen one or two. 

Q . I suppose they prepare these films here in order to raise funds in 
America ? 

A. That side of it is growing, because there are special people out from 
Home who do nothing but film work. Their object is to remove ignorance in 
Britain about this country more than raising funds. 

Q. We were told that they give a wrong impression about India and 
Indians in their cinemas? 

A . 1 should not think so. 

(’hr/irmut) : Do they show them devil worship and things of that kind? 

A. The film 1 saw did not show that kind of thing. The one taken the 
other day at Kalimpong showed the ordinary bazar life, how the mission 
industries are developed and how the mission homes are run. 

Q. I suppose it is to appeal to the sympathy of the people who give money 
there by telling them * look at these barbarians, we are going to India to 
redeem them ’ ? Is that the idea? 

A. That is not the idea at all. They want to show the Indian life with 
a view to educate the people of Great Britain to understand what Indian 
mind is like which they do not know 
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8ir Maroon Jaffer: J suppose most of the films you hare seen are American. 
Have you seen any British films? 

Miss Sorabji : I have seen a good many films, but I could not distinguish 
whether they were English or American. I thought ‘‘ Ben Hur M was a 
British film. 

Mr. Green: No, it is not. 

Miss Sorabji: Unless you are on the Censor Board or you go to the 
cinema with the specific object of finding out the place of origin of a certain 
film, you cannot find it out. 

Mr. Neogy: You have given a list of subjects which could be treated for 
film production, but J was surprised to find that you did not mention Bengali 
novels and stories, some of which have been translated into the various 
vernaculars ? 

A. I thought we did mention theni^ we did mention stories from inter- 
national literature, and we meant both Bengali and Sanskrit, stories from 
Bankim Chandra Chatter ji, Tagore and other distinguished people. We want 
all those. 

<?. Do you think some of those stories would make an appeal to markets 
outside India if they were properly filmed ? 

A. J think that, judging from what I know of England, (which is the only 
country I really know outside India), anything relating to India is now 
becoming very popular. I say so because I myself was asked to write plays 
for an English theatre but i could not do it. 1 know they would be very 
glad to get plays or stories or anything concerning India, and I imagine 
that if the best of our books here dealing with Indian life were put on the 
screen, they would be very popular in England j I say not only in England 
but also abroad. 

Q . You have referred to certain irregular conduct and lapses which are 
sought to be excused on the ground that such things do happen in the west. 
Are you thinking of high life? 

A. You know that i have lived for n very long time in Calcutta, say, for 
about 20 years, and I have been in touch with almost every section of the 
Indian community as few individuals have been in touch with them, and I 
am not thinking only of high life, 1 am thinking of more than one rung 
of the ladder of life, I mean the classes that would produce the cinema 
audiences. 

Q . Now, do you find any change in the outlook of the Indian Purdah 
women which you can attribute to the cinema ? 

A. What I call strictly orthodox purdah women would not go to the 
cinemas at all. But there arc women who call themselves purda nothin who 
do go to screened boxes in a cinema, and among those women I do find a 
difference in their outlook. 

(>. Difference for good or evil? 

A. I think they themselves feel some change, but 1 should be betraying 
their confidence if I discuss that any further. 1 think we should not talk 
about part! a nashin women any more. 

Q. Is not the proper remedy for whatever ignorance there may prevail 
in the country about western life, to see these things and get accustomed to 
them? How else can you possibly induce a knowledge of these things among 
these classes? 

A. 1 don’t think that ever hurts him. 

ij. Even the romantic aspect of western life? 

A. We do not object to showing what is allowable in a film. We only 

object to showing things which are really undesirable. I will tell you one 

film which I saw and which 1 thought was likely to produce a baneful influ- 
ence. I saw the behaviour of a small western boy shown in the film in one 
of the theatres in Chowringhee. He was drunk and he got sick, I mean the 

whole thing was absolutely vulgar, the whole thing was disgraceful. It 

contained some sort of humour and it may be appreciated in the west* but 
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not hare. Ft was shown to show the actual high life of a western child and 
how liis father lived. 1 heard both the women and some of the school boys 
who were with us bitterly complained about that film. 

Mr. Coalman: Can you see any prospects of educated women taking to 
film industry for a livelihood? 

A. The only possibility 1 can see is in the Hr ah mo community. I do not 
know w T hether they will do it, but they might he induced to do it, because 
occasionally certain Rrnlinio ladies act at Tagore's Plays and do it for chanty, 
and I think if they are induced they might gradually come into this. And 
1 can also say that if a company were making really big Indian historical 
films, certain patriotic Indian ladies would come forward to help. 

y. But I am thinking of something rather different. I am thinking of 
the professional actresses of a good type such ns wo get in the west. What 
chances do you .see of that in India? 

A. None at present, 1 should say. But that may he because it has never 
been suggested to them. 1 can imagine somebody like George Alexander, 
who bad a .school for actresses in England, getting these women together and 
directing them in a school just like a school for anything else. They are 
very clever at acting. I don’t think there are any people one has come across 
anywhere who are so adaptable at acting, so successful. 1 think it has never 
been suggested to them. I think that is really the answer to your question, 
that it lias never been suggested to them, but I do not see any reason why, it 
somebody who spoke with the proper appeal could get the right sort of 
women together, it should not bo possible some time At present 1 myself 
coulrl not point to anybody myself and say “ These people will make good 
actresses.” 

Mr. Crer.n : Miss Sorahji, I want to ask you a question really on behalf 
of my friend Colonel Crawford who is not able to be present, in connection 
with question 27. I take it you object to misrepresentation either on the 
screen or on the stage or in a novel, because any untrue thing is bad? 

A. Yes. We are answering the question in respect of the cinema but, of 
course, we equally object to that in literature or on the stage. 

(,>. Quite. And if you considered that literature or the stage or the 
cinema was showing .something which may exist, but is a parody on the 
better side of nature, you would still object to that misrepresentation? 

.1. We would like it not to he shown in India at any rate. T think we, 
have stated here that we object to anything which tends to lower western 
civilisation in the eyes of Indians and, though some of them may represent, 
correctly a certain aspect of western life, we consider that it is not an aspect, 
which should be presented to an Indian audience. 

Q. May I suggest to you that the converse might also apply? — about 
eastern life being misrepresented in the west? Now, monogamy is not neces- 
sarily followed in this country. 1 take it you would strongly object to a film 
being show’n in England depicting the reverse of monogamy as being a general- 
ly prevalent custom, because an English audience might misunderstand it. 

A. It depends. Of course in some communities it is a religious permission 
to have more than one wife. Well, if you had a story relating to that com- 
munity with more than one wife depicted on the screen I should say that 
that was not misrepresentation as regards that community. 

Q. But if particular stress is laid on the fact that in India monogamy is 
not followed . that- would, J think, appeal to the western mind ns being rather 
extraordinary and showing Indians in rather a bad light? 

A. Let me put it in another way. Of course the Hindu ranks sometimes 
have more than one wife and the ladies are perfectly charming to each other. 
Now, if I write a story for the film depicting a Hindu household with more 
ladies than one and show them to he perfectly charming, this is not monogamy 
but it is not misrepresentation and it is not damaging. So it is a little 
•difficult to answer that question on the ground of monogamy alone. 

Q. We will put it on another ground. In reply to the Chairman on the 
question of sex irregularities, the Chairman pointed out that similar irre- 
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gularities existed in this country. Would you not object to films being 
exhibited abroad representing such sex irregularities? 

A. Now, I will tell you the difference which to my mind exists between 
India and England. I will tell it to you in the words that an Indian lady 
used to me. She said ; Amongst us in the Hindu household men do not treat 
their wives in public as Englishmen on the films or elsewhere treat their 
wives. They keep that treatment for bazar women. Now, that gives you an 
impersonal instance of what I wanted to say to you. When I go into a 
strictly orthodox household. I think Mr. President will bear me out, there 
is such modesty of behaviour between husband and wife that, unless I am 
considered as, so to speak, very intimate or very friendly with the family, 
the wife cannot be in the same room with me while the husband is there. 
Now. that makes one difference, and the children in the household are brought 
up on the same principle. So at once you get a difference in the outlook. 
And that is what I was trying to say. When you get exaggerations of 
personal behaviour you can see what it may lead to in the minds of the 
looker-on . 

Chairman: The difficulty is if you go that length, most of the western life 
they see in this country would be very strange to them. 

A. Yes. 7 think we can gradually tell them. But when a man and woman 
are talking together, or they are not doing what is improper, — it wants 
propaganda I think as well as the films. I think that you really want 
propaganda among the educated women. You want some connection between 
educated women who know’ these things and can interpret these things to the 
other people and then you will get your proper outlook. 


•Oral Evidence of Mr. BEN ARAKIE, Calcutta, on Friday, the 16 th 

December 1927. 

Chairman : Are you a citizen of the United States of America? 

A . No. 

Q. You are an Indian? 

A. No, 

Q. From what country do you come? 

A . T am a Hebrew’, born in India. 

Q. Therefore you are an Indian. 

A. T suppose you can call me that. 

Q. Your home is in India? 

A. My people have been here for forty years. 

Q. Then why do you disclaim being an Indian? You will excuse me. 
Now, were you connected with the cinema trade before? 

A. Yes, in England and America. 1 have worked with most of the world- 
famous companies. I have been dissociated with the industry for five years 
and ever since I came back I have made every effort to start a company with 
private capital mostly among my friends well-known in Calcutta and that is 
the reason why J shall trouble you to give mo some your valuable time, — 
to show you how difficult it is for people, even though they have experience, 
to get anybody to invest money in the cinema industry for the present. 

#. Why is it so? 

.4. It is so because I think the first efforts of the picture people in the 
country did not meet with much success. That is how it strikes me. A big 
company and big things must be handled in a big way. 

Mr. G rutin: To what company are you referring? 

A. Chiefly to Mad a ns: The moment their company was formed, they 
boosted it. They were going to do wonderful things. 

Chairman : T think we had better keep off names. 

Mr, Green: I am sorry. I didn’t think he was referring to an existing 
corn perry 
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Q. You mean the failures or, ratlior, the supposed failures? 

.4. Not exactly failures. Hut rather the non-successes. People anticipat- 
ed a lot from it. They hoped lor more ami they did not get it. So they 
fought shy of anybody else going into it. 

Q. What do you think is the remedy lor it ? 

A. There is no remedy except that some assistance must he forthcoming, 
provided there is promising work being done hy that person. 

Q . From whom do you want that assistance? 

4. Certainly, first of all you must, help yourself in this world. And then 
you must get some assistance from the higher powers. Well now, if an effort 
is being made to try and get Cloi eminent to give so much — if, for instance, 
like they do in America, a man who has a promising play and understands 
his medium, goes to the financiers and banks there. They start the play; 
they have a mortgage on the play — they are quite secure. The bank gets a 
good return and he meets with success too in the business. 

Q. You want banking facilities? 

A. Well, the hanks don’t know anything about this industry. But it the 
Government were to give some assistance then everybody would realise there 
is money in it. 

Q. You want, the Government to give financial assistance? 

.4. Some assistance in promising cases. Not to any Torn, Dick and Harry 
who comes forward and says: \ am u genius. 

Q. On security? 

.4. No. The security is his play. I come to you and say: here is n play 
of any famous author, or here is an original story oi somebody as handed in. 
Well, it has got a chance of success. If 1 bring it to you. it will take von five 
minutes to realise if them is sense or nonsense in what I say. It is just 
like a business proposition. Jule. fur instance, is a paying proposition. You 
will give me an order to-day. If I come and sav “Coal You will say, 

I have some coal shares already. 

Q. So vuii ilimk (hen* ought to he some agency hy which the Government; 
should help any deserving cases? 

.1. It is nui a <jUest.ion of deserving ra.-e-. ft a question of man Inning 
really shown something. If 1 have produced a two-reel drama and brought it 
out and if there is some evidence of talent. 

Q. 1 know, that is about story writing. 

A. It is films 1 was referring to. Only a story does not make a complete 
picture, it is because most of the companies are not familiar with their 
medium that they are not making a success oi it. I .spoke just now about 
n film company 1 have in view, mostly with private capital, hut perhaps 1 
might make it a public company ami have public shares. But I have been 
promised mod of the capital privately. Now after all these years, after 
inning become well known in business in Calcutta 

Q. On what scale are you thinking of starting it? 

.4. On a small scale. A lakh and a half. 

Mr. Ur<ni: May 1 know what this gontIeman\s oilier business is? 

.4. 1 am a jute broker,—- for the last live years. 

/,'/■ minium: You believe in the potentiality of the cinema? 

.4. T think there are great possibilities. 1 am not going to eater for tho 
small Indian market. I shall produce pictures which 1 hope with a little 
luck and hard work to put into the bigger market, of America. From their 
inquiries, 1 know they are anxious to see some pictures of Indian life. 

Q , You think Indian pictures must have an attraction? 

A. They must. The very fact that so many mi 11 ion.ari.es make (rips over- 
seas is sufficient assurance that people are curious and interested in India, 
There are so many millions who cannot leave their homes. 

Q. Have you any experience of any Indian films shown in America? 
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A . I cannot think of a single one. 

Q . Was “ The Light of Asia ” shown in America? 

A. I doubt very much. il The Light of Asia ” to my mind was a decent 
effort but T don’t think that an American producer would put it on. Ho must 
be very lucky to get it over. In a year perhaps there are three or four 
British pictures even. Foreign pictures do not stand a chance unless they 
arc super-productions. 

Q. They must be the real stuff ? 

A. They must arouse their curiosity or they must arouse their interest or 
they must be some sort of dramas showing the life of people here. There are 
a lot of beautiful stories written about the lives of Europeans her© with 
Indian scenes and Indian sceneries. That is primarily what I have in mind. 
Indian pictures probably don’t appeal. I had a few stories written a short 
time ago which I sent on to America, and the producers wrote to me that 
if these had a single American or English character they would have consi- 
dered them. They want English or American life, European surroundings. 
A^ purely Indian picture, unless it is something very superior, would not 
appeal. There is one exception — “ Kismet ” which the Robertson . . . .Co. 
produced in 1920. All the scenes are laid in Baghdad, and it is a very 
spectacular background with charming scenery. 

Q. But what about ** The Ton Commandments ”? Has that got anything 
English about it? Isn’t it more eastern than western ? 

A. Yes, but then don’t you see there again they have interwoven a story 
which gives you a lesson from the Bible. The Bible is only the background 
of the story. 

Q. And lt Abu H assail ” — a film which was exhibited for quite a long, 
time, the scene was laid in the cast. 

A. I do not remember ever seeing the film. 

Q. Therefore, that is your impression. And you think that is also the 
case in Europe and in England? 

A. Tt is chiefly the case in Europe. 

Q. Unless the film is connected with some western topic or the westerner’s 
Mte in the east, you don’t think Indian pictures will take? 

A. Not a purely Indian picture — but if it has some special features 
about it. For instance, you say “ The Light of Asia If it is produced 
in the proper way. Take a historical picture, the picture for instance I saw 
only last night, “ Durgesh Nnmlini *\ Now that would not take there. 
That has only got- purely local historical interest. 

Q. So that your attempt is going to be to produce pictures -which will he 
accepted in the foreign market? 

A. There is clearly no money in the Indian market. In the foreign market 
they have 40,000 theatres throughout the world with millions of people to show 
to. 

Q. Have you got figures of the theatres in America? 

A. I have some of them. I have figures up to 1923. 

Q. I heard it was 20, ,500. 

A. 20, (XX) w r as the last I heard. 

Q. The whole of Europe has 19.000. 

A. It was a littl© less in my time — I think it was 15,000, perhaps there 
are more now. 

Q. Now what is it you suggest in order to develop this industry? You 
suggest that there should be some financial backing. 

A. And there ought to be some means for people here to secure some little 
Assistance from people who know more than they. American experts or 
English to guide them, to help them, 

Q, You want experts to be brought out? 

A. They will do that themselves. You can’t expect anybody else to bring 

out experts. 
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Q. Supposing Government had a studio of their own too for producing 
their own films ? 

A. Educational til ms ? That is quite n good idea. Probably because 
Government would have more facilities for producing these pictures. Sup- 
posing you told me to produce a picture of Jute, 1 would make an attempt, 
I might be able to produce a decent picture of it — but if the Government 
undertook it and they got somebody to handle it properly, they could make 
it much better, because they have much more facilities. But for Government 
to undertake dramas 

Mr. Green : Oh, there is no intention of doing that. 

A. I thought so, but there was some reference U> it in tho papers. 

Chairman : Sup]K*$ing there is such an institution, with experts attached 
to train people in this country. Would that be useful ? 

A. The only training you can get is practical training. You see, you can- 
not make a school out of the cinema. The cinema is a medium where the 
projection is made on the spot and it is simply by seeing an expert work 
that tho lesson can be learned. 

V- You think it would be more profitable to send people across in order 
to understand ? 

.4. Far better. 

Q. Scholarships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But don’t you think there will be difficulty in finding proper attention 
in the other countries':' Are they not jealous of their trade secrets ? 

A, No. The American cinema industry is* the most helpful co-operative 
industry in the world. It has a marvellous organisation. Companies hire, 
lend, borrow each other’s talent. There can be no better evidence of the 
facilities they give each other than that. 

Q. Do you think radian students will be admitted ? 

.4. Oli! admitted and welcomed. T have n friend there now' — he used to 

he with Madans, here in Calcutta. Well, he is a cousin of mine, he is also 
h Jewish gentleman. He was very keen. When 1 came back to Ibis country 

he used to come and ask me about American conditions. I told him he was 

wasting his time here. T urged him to go away to America. He went, lie 
lias been treated well and has got on well. He is on the Universal staff 
there as a scenario writer. They have welcomed him. He is friends with 
most of the world-famous people. 

Q. You don’t, think there will bo much difficulty ? 

A. Not at all. There is an example there. He is more Indian than 
European, because his home is India. He has been settled hero so long that 
he is more Indian than English. But he is treated quite well and is friends 
with t be best of them. 

( r ). Some people say it is difficult in America, specially in America. 

A. Well, T have given you a concrete instance and I have been there 
myself. 

Q. How many years were you in America? 

A. About 14 months. 

Q. You went to all the studios ? 

A. Oh yes. I worked in them. T used to get good work. In the cinema 

it is all a matter of type. Take a picture like J have worked with 

Rudolph Valentino, i went into the studio there one day, I was an ordinary 
actor, I was standing about looking for w'ork. The man called out to me 
and asked me if I had any work to do that day. I said, no. He said : well, 

I have got an engagement for you, and gave me the French workman’s part. 
Now”, that was a matter of type. He was looking for a particular type. 
There may liar© been a handsome Englishman standing there, with blue eyes. 
But he wanted somebody with a certain type of face and he gave me the 
part. 
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ij. Now, take the technique of photography ? 

A. It is improving in India. It was very poor when I came back five 
years ago but it is improving considerably. 

Q, Do you think any good can be done by sending them abroad with 
scholarships?' 

A. It mast do them some good. Hut photography is also, after all, depen- 
dent on one’s efforts in the science itself. I mean photography is not so much 
a thing that can he taught. If you are a good photographer you can become 
a good camera-man too. 

0 They have a lot to learn. Is there no other suggestion you want to 
make as to how to encourage the growth of the industry in this country*' 

A. The main thing in any industry is finance and then helpful encourage- 
ment. If you encourage a person you push him forward. Hut if you dis- 
courage him you damp his spirits. 

Mr. (trcen: I understand in America you were actually an actor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take part in anything else? — such as writing scenarios? 

A. 1 made four attempts and 1 sent them all to the studios. 

(j. You were not employed as such. You were only employed as actor 
in tile studio, you say, and technical assistant? 

A. Jn il Kismet ” lor instance they employed me as assistant to the 
Director. No, not directly under the Director. Hut in big American efforts. 

Q. I only want to get a general idea. Had you any experience of finance 
in America ? „ 

A, You mean actual finance in connection with the industry? No. 

(J. Hut lien* in India I understand you have worked out costs ns a business 
proposition ? 

A. Yes. 

y. And you have put that before friends, 1 understand, to start with and 
you contemplate eventually possibly making it a public company? 

A. I do so. But it is no use saying things in advance. 1 have tried these 
things for live years. 

( t ). Now, you struck me as being somewhat optimistic. You hoped to 
invade the American market with a company starting with a lakh and a 
half? 

A. It is not only money that matters. I will give you an instance. 

( t >. Do you hope to get results commensurate with American technique 
with a capital of one ayd a half lakhs? 

A. No. How can that be? — Commensurate with American technique? 

Hut my first efforts are going to be sum 11 two-reel dramas. 

Comics, by any chance? Because an American expert told me he does 
think there are possibilities for two-reel comics from India. 

A. Oh, you may got one or two across. But I don't think it is feasible 
as a regular business. 

Q. Do you know anything of the system of distribution and exhibition in 
America ? 

A. .1 must say I have not actually done anything in this line myself. Each 
circuit has a proportion classed roughly, and they have their own chain of 
theatres. 

Q, J have heard it said that these circuits are practically entirely occupied 
with their own productions, a very small proportion being occupied by nou- 
eircuit productions. 

A . Mostly, but they also have some foreign productions. 

Q. T know'. I can give you an example as well of productions which 
owing to their outstanding merits got across. I)o you hope with ycur ex- 
perience and capital to he able to do that? 

A . We can but try and hope, 
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Mr. Coat man: Will you take on this film company as a whole time job? 

.1. Well, vou see, 1 have quite a lucrative job at present and 1 am doing 
very well. My own people think me very foolish to give it up at ail. 1 
shan't give it up completely but combine the two and gradually give it up 
completely when I can afford to. 

Q. Where will you find your staff? 

.4. The chief staff I require for the present is ail export camera-man. 

1 have one or two subjects in mind which 1 hope to turn into screens and 
produce it with the help of local talent to begin with. 

Q. And you will do the directing yourself? 

A. Yes. 

V- And where will you do your developing and printing and so on ? 

A. We will have to have a developing plant. It is not so costly. 

i^K You won't send your negative to America or England? 

A. No. Hut we can make one positive of it. The reproduction of the 
nogative is very expensive. Supposing a picture is taking oil, we may have 
to make b>0 copies of it. We won't have the necessary finance for those lUG 
copies. What we do is to make one positive .... 

Q. Which do you think is your most hopeful foreign market when you 
start producing? 

A. I should think England. 

Q. Why? 

A. There is a certain association that English people have with India more 
than Americans. They have more interests and most of them may have 
relative* or somebody else in India. Some things of India do interest thorn 
more. I have lived in England lor 1J years, i was there during the war, 
and since the war 1 had been there for about a year. 

(>. Does it strike y ju that great interest in India is being shown in 
England ? 

A. Thera is more curious interest in America, but 1 should not say that 
the English people arc not interested in India. 

Q. I would like to take up that point about that curious interest been use 
I have a great deal to do with the press and T am making a very close study 
of tin; American, the English and the dominion press. My experience is 
that m England and in the dominions such news of India as appears is the 
son oi *talf that Englishmen want io hear about India. They want to hear 
about Government, about other work that is going on here and so on. The 
American press only features India when there is something bizarre or 
exciting. — a nut, murder, or divorce, or something of that sort. Is that 
your experience? 

A. I think you are right.. That should be the case, because Americans 
are not politically or financially interested i n India so much as the English 
people are. 

Q. What sort of Indian films do you think would go down with the 
American public? 

A. i will just give you an instance. \ do not know if you ;ver saw a 
picture called- — f forget the inline. It is a picture in which Norma Tnlmadgo 
took part. The background of the scene* was all Indian, the two leading 
character* wen* an English girl and an Englishman, and it. was a very 
charming picture. 1 can assure you. Unless there is something strange or 
unique in the picture they would not care for it. 

Q. Any way, you look to England for your foreign market? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Neotni: You have said you intend to have a company floated with a 
capital of 1$ lakhs of rupees. 

A , To begin with. 
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£ » Do you hope with this capital to produce things which would appeal 
e American market? 

A. It is not the amount that counts, it is the picture, it is the subject 
and how you deal with it- 

Q- I am thinking more of the technical side, whether the technical aspect 
of the production would come up to the American standard? 

A. It is impossible. Jn order to keep up to the American standard you 
will have to have all experts, but that is impossible now. I can make* an 
improvement on former efforts here. 

Q ■ Do you think that class of pictures will have a market in America? 

A. Provided the subject is an interesting one. It is not the play that is 
of importance, it is the production of the play on the screen that is important. 
You can have very nice stories but unless you produce them properly on the 
screen they are of no use. 

Q. Supposing you grant scholarships for our people to go abroad and get 
training in various branches of this industry, what are the branches in which 
you think they ought to got themselves trained? 

A. Every branch, before you can reach the super-excellence of some of the 
American standards. There it is a huge industry. 

Q. Supposing you have to produce an Indian subject, would it be possible 
for a non-Indian to write a scenario for an Indian subject, that is to say, 
a man who has not sufficient knowledge of Indian ways of life, Indian con- 
ditions, etc. ? 

A. It will he possible for him to put more technical perfection into it, but 
he will never be able to make it correctly Indian. 

Q. And to that extent the training of a young man for scenario writing 
abroad would not be of much use except for the technical aspect of it? 

A. But there is so much to be learnt in the technical aspect. 

I'huinnan : Even in scenario writing? 

.4. Yes. It is like this. On the stage, for instance, a character comes in, 
who is supnosed to be a ruffian lie comes in and perhaps by using a few 
swear words he gives you the impression that he is a brute. He is able 
to show that by the language he uses. But in the cinema he cannot do that. 
The handling of it is different. The scenario writer thinks out how he will, 
make the man look brutal. He gets an idea. He finds there is a dog 
sleeping on the side of his house. The man goes into his room, comes out, 
and kicks it. Would not that strike any man as brutal? That is the way 
in which he has to think out. 

<?. The standard of training which you have in mind in these matters can 
never be attained in a Government studio? 

A. Impossible. You can get knowledge only from those who have it. 
Chairman : And who practise it? 

A. Yes. 

Afr. Neogy : You approve of the idea of Government having a studio for 
the production of their own films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are also anxious that Government should do something to aid the 
industry. Would not one useful way of aiding the industry be to entrust 
the private producer with the production of Government films? Supposing 
Government entrusted the work to private producers, would not that very 
fact enable the private producer to attract more capital to his business? 
Would you advocate that kind of help? 

A . But I do not think he wdll get the necessary advertisement. 

Q. That class of work may not give the necessary advertisement to the 
producer, but he will be assured of a modest income and on the strength of 
that he may undertake the production of Indian films. 

A. That is quite possible. 

Q. That will be one way of aiding the industry? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And that will be a useful way? 

A. It will be helpful. 

Q. From that point of view, a Government studio would not be helpful 
to the industry? 

A. It would not be of much help to the industry, it will be of more help 
to itself. 

Sir liar oo n J after: You speak very good English. You have been educat- 
ed abroad? 

A. No, I was educated here. 

You had little difficulty in getting employment in America, owing to 
your features. Jf a darker person goes from India to America you think 
there will be no jealousy .shown by the Americans in respect of their trade 
secrets ? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. We were told by an America-returned gentleman in Bombay that he 
found that that was so. 

A. It is ii difficult question to answer, because, alter all, 1 have only my 
experience to go upon. 

Q. Students are not allowed to work in the way they were allowed to 
before. They were allowed to work their way when they were studying in 
the colleges. Now they have stopped it. 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is useless to send boys there to learn, is it not better to teach them 
here ? 

.4. 1 do not think you can teach them here in five 3 T ears what they can 
learn there in a year. There is too much to be learnt on the spot. It. is 
what you see that gives you the instruction. 

Q. Did you try to Boat a company in America for making Indian 
pictures ? 

.4. No. 1 came back to India because 1 heard in 1921 that the Famous 
Players Lasky Corporation were going to combine with a very big firm here 
to make big pictures on a large scale in Bombay. Instead of being an 
ordinary actor 1 thought I could do more here because I bad influence in 
India. Besides, having had experience in America it would not take* me long 
to |get, into the line. 1 heard that the Famous Players were going to 
combine with a firm called E. I). Sassoon and Co. who are big people 
in Bombay. They made an attempt in Bombay, and the man who came 
out wrote back to America saying that a big company would not be 
paying in India because the only advantage they have in India is the 
natural scenery but every other thing is a disadvantage to producing big 
pictures. That advantage of natural scenery — they could produce that arti- 
ficially in America. So there was nothing much to gain. 

Q. You were in England? 

A . Yes. 

Q . You have been here for 4 or 5 years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You must have read in the papers that there was a great deal of 
agitation to start making British films in England. Was not your attention 
drawn to it when you ivere not pulling on well here? 

A. I am doing all right in the line. The only thing is I have not been 
successful in floating a cinema company. But I am doing good business. 

Q. How much will it cost you to produce one picture of the kind you 
have in mind? 

A. It is going to be only 2 reels and it won’t cost me more than 7.000 or 
8,000 rupees. 

4J. 4 reels would cost you Rs. 15,000? 

A. Yea, possibly. 
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Q. 12 reels will cost Rs. 50,000? 

A. It all depends. I do not think I shall be able to make 12 reels in the 
next three years. 

Q. Did you advertise yourself that you were in need of some help? 

,4. No. 

Q. Or you intended starting a company? 

A. No. 

Did you see any producing com panics here? 

A. I went once or twice to Mad a ns. I asked Madans once if I could use 
their studio and what they would charge for the production of one picture 
as an experiment. 1 could not afford to pay them what, they wanted. They 
wanted a big sum. 

(>. There are other producing companies here. 

A. Yes. 

Q. They might have helped you if you had seen them, and you might 
have helped them too. That would have been of great help. 


Written Statement of Mr. N. C. LAHARRY, Manager and Secretary, 
Globe Theatres, Limited of India, Burma and Ceylon, dated the 
12th December 1927. 

1 XTfl01'»l"(.TORY. 

1. Yo.s. 1 am acquainted with the major problems ot the Cinematograph 
Industry in this country. My knowledge of the Cinmnutograph. Industry 
arises from my connection with exhibiting, importing, distributing and pro- 
ducing firms in India during the past .!<> a ears. 

(1) DLstrilmlinn. — Normally my firm supplies picture- \a dO ur -‘to Cinemae 
throughout. the country every week. 

fii) h'.rhibitian . — 1 am in charge oi* the Globe Grand Opera House, the 
Calcutta Theatre of my firm. 

i hi) /'roi hic'nuj . — 1 have mvsdf produced time pictures H years -ign for a 
firm of which I was the part owner. That firm had to be closed on account 
of financial difficulties. 

(iv) hn/tortimj . — We purchase practically all cur film- f^in abroad and as 
such * b mvp some ti'sf hand, know ledge of the un'ldem.- that Importers have 
to face. 

General. 

2. in) My immediate personal experience of iho actual exhibiting side is 
confined to Calcutta and the towns near about, but. having to supply films 
to various pivts of India regularly, I have a fair kunwl-dge of the composi- 
tion of audiences at Cinemas throughout- the country. 

There are various classes of Cinema Houses in ibis amt ry. 

1 1 ) First class Theatre Houses in the large cities hf-e Calcutta. llombny, 
Rangoon. etc. These are Generally patronised by Europeans, Anglo-Indians:;, 
and Indians of the more educated classes. 

(2) Houses showing Serials and Indian Dramas are patronised mostly by 
Indians including a small percentage of Indian Ladies. 

(d) The same is the case with towns having a Cantonment or Civil Lino 
and a City. The Cantonment shows Features, the City shows Serials. Action 
films arid Serials. 

(4) Amongst the educated Indians, the older generation picsurnahly fakes 
little interest in films. It is mostly the younger people who are interested. 

^,1) The illiterate classes freouent Cinemas showing Aerials and Indian 
Pi mini . There is a considerable increase in patronage amongst the literate 
and illiterate classes where Indian pictures are concerned. * 
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(b) Generally speaking the composition of an average Cinema House in a 
Theatre like the Globe during the run of any single picture would be us 
follows : — 

fO per cent. Kmv.peans and educated Indian-, oO per cent. Anglo-Indians, 
Jews and Soldier* and 10 per cent. Indians. 

(c) On a libera! c-iunate, the proportion ot children uud<w 11 or adolescents 
of impressionable age would be about f» per cent. 

This vatic- a"coiilin_r to the time of the \oar. i hiring the cold weather 
when children a*e (L.wn from the hills, this percent ago is perhaps slightly 
higher. 


Part I. 

Filth I tid uatry in J thi iit. 

H. (!) Pictures with really Human themes like “ Knenties of Women.” 
“ The Flag Lieutenant.” *• The Hat.” ” Les Miserable*,” “ Quo Vndis,” etc., 
appeal to all da*ses ot audiences including Indians of all types, because 
their subject matter is of universal interest — just like the classics of Litera- 
ture and the masterpieces of Art. 

<l!) In the absence of .-itch pictures, the average Indian prelcrs to -ec 
locally-made pictures with subjects of local appeal. 

(d) In the absence of (1) and t*2i the average Indian prefers to sec such 
pictures as the\ can easi!\ appec.iate and grasp, like “Action Picture's”, 
and Serials, for the simple reason that in the a w rage social dramas they are 
unable to undersumd many o} the sub-titles and nuicli -..f the pirtorpi] rcpiv- 
soiitat ?<. >n depict inc scenes peculiar to the West.. 

(1} The exhibit oj.. <io tbeir best to enter for Indian audiences. If their 
efforts do not , at time*, reach the mark in uny direction, the masons, jo my 
min. I, are : 

at) The dirthmliN <»t ilte Imponor* in bn vine picl ures with a. cosmopo- 
lit an or ruivevsnl appeal at- reasonable prices owing to certain 
indicati‘»?]> •)? ne>n< ipolist ie tendeneies in the Industry. 

f?>i Tlu*. indigeuiius production side in Heiignl, at least, has I «*en hope- 
lessly neglected, because financiers are averse to investing their 
capital in the production of pictures it the return on tbeir outlay 
is i . » hv dependent upon the terms to be dielated by thcaT.ro- 
ovuiing monopolies. 

(;7) Indian-produced film- depleting Indian life are riot, at present read'.'y 
available to exhibitors in m«n\ parts nf India 

(a) Technically. their standard cannot be said to be very high or -oin. 
parable to Western productions. The difference b •tween u Hollywood j >vc 
dm lion and nn Indian-made production is that between London and a small 
provincial town in India. 

(h) Hut they are popular, because the audiences can understand them, 
because the audiences can grasp and appreciate everything that they see on 
the screen. 

(<\ In view of wlittt- 1 have said above. 1 would prefer to answer the 
questions ns bilious: — 

There being two different ■■lasses of Cinema Houses it is impossible 
to make ia comparison between such houses as show Western 
feature films and others which pvliibh. Indian-made and action 
pictures. If the gross takings of a Western film in a first class 
feature house be more than that of an Indian-made picture it must 
be remembered that the co<t of an Indian picture and tlu? cost of 
maintenance of an Indian Theatre is much less than the first. 

Generally speaking in the first class feature houses there are a larger 
number of. the higher priced seats than in the others. 
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fB'i (a) F » 1 m« dealing with Indian life would obviously he more popular 
with Indian audiences than the average Western pictures, but I do not think 
India can yet produce pictures with such an universality of appeal as would 
hold all classes of audiences spell-bound, such as “ Enemies of Women ”, etc. 

(b) Of such films — 

(1) Educated classes would prefer an honest straightforward drama deal- 

ing with social life or historical subjects. 

(2) The illiterate public would at first prefer plays with Gods and 

Goddesses and Miracles — subjects which they can readily com- 
prehend. 

7. Troops are fairly adequately catered for. A larger proportion of British 
Pictures, if easily available, would be more appreciated. 

The average British soldier, generally speaking, prefers a good strong 
action drama with very little padding and titling or a good straightforward 
British production like “ Bulldog Drummond ”, etc., dealing with such scenes 
and subjects as he is familiar w ith. Owing to existing production conditions 
in Britain it is not possible to obtain British pictures alone for the British 
Troops out in India. The average British, soldier has no sort of liking what- 
soever for the cheap jazzy pictures emanating from various places. 

(S') (a) No. The present condition of the Industry in this country in its 
various branches of production, distribution and exhibition is not quite satis, 
factory. 

(b) Generally speaking the Industry may be said to be in a very primitive 
stage of development and the country is undeveloped from the Cinema point 
of view. The main difficulties are : — 

(i) Production. — Lack of capital and enterprise and the necessary, 
technical experience. 

(ii) Exhibition. — There are great difficulties for showing pictures at 
various stations unless the importer himself owns or controls 
Cinema houses. There is also the danger of “ monopoly 

(iii) Distribution . — (Ii) As there are comparatively very few Cinemas 
throughout the country, distributors have to experience the diffi- 
culty of having their films detained for comparatively long periods 
at each station owing to the intervening distances. II is returns 
therefore arc not very quick. 

(b) Jhe Cinema Industry is Western in origin and development and 
Western methods must be pursued in this country if any sub- 
stantial progress is to be achieved. The control, direction and 
management of Cinemas from Gudin and Stores are subversive 
of its growth. People must be properly trained in Western 
commercial principles and methods. 

(iv) . Importing . — There exists some amount of cutthroat competition 

amongst some purchasers. Further, the smaller Importer experi- 
ences considerable difficulty in buying good pictures on account 
of the American Market, at least for the host pictures, having 
to a large extent, been cornered. No doubt a large number of 
very ordinary pictures are available but no exhibitor can run 
a Cinema with just these. 

(v) Remedy. — Very briefly speaking the country must be opened out. 

There must he independent Cinemas besides the monopoly net- 
„ w r ork throughout the country. Each independent owner in a 
central town must be assisted financially or otherwise by Govern- 
ment in opening out shows throughout the adjoining districts. 
Cinemas managed by Military authorities are perhaps the best 
managed and conducted on sound commercial lines and prin- 
ciples, These should be encouraged. My firm does its best to 
assist these in every possible way. 
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9. Good films are obtainable by exhibitors at reasonable prices, but distri- 
butors of films have to be very careful as frequently films are detained and 
shown in stations not stipulated for as also for the heedless neglect oi films. 

There is a distinct tendency to monopoly in the supply and the exhibi- 
tion of films which is a grave danger to the Industry generally and the 
independent exhibitors particularly. 

All attempts to comer houses and the sources of supply should be dis- 
couraged. This lias arisen from persistent efforts for coruering certain brands 
of production in the West and the refusal ot the Americans to sell pictures 
except oil the “ block ” basis. Also attempts are being made to corner 
Cinema Houses all over the country and freeze out the Independent Exhibitor. 

10. “ Mock T ’ booking exists to some little extent. Hot this is inevitable* 
If the importer-distributor is himself forced to buy in the block, he must 
stipulate that his customers should rent a fixed number of programmes from 
his firm during a given period. Otherwise all his super pictures will he 
taken off and the others will idle on the shelves. 

Wind lionkintj. — Some firms pursue the method of forcing their clients 
to book (whatever they offer. My experience is that bet ten: results nra 
obtained bv letting the exhibitors make their own selections. 

Key ThcatrcH . — Calcutta. Rangoon and Bombay which are the importing 
centres and where films have their premiere t may be said to be the towns 
with the Key Theatres. 

11. (a) No. The importer-exhibitors have scarcely any opportunity of pve. 
viewing pictures. They have to depend upon trade papers and cabled reports 
from middlemen. 

The Industry cannot afford to have trained men with the necessary 
Indian experience in New .York and London permanently. Without, the 
required knowledge and experience no amount of previewing can benefit, the 
Industry. With the further development of the Industry trained agents abroad 
will possibly bo feasible. 

ib) The ordinary small -exhibitors have no opportunity of viewing the 
pictures when they are relased in the big towns. But they have the experi- 
ence of the large exhibitors to rely upon. 

1*2. 'the Amusement Tax is a distinct handicap to the exhibitors inasmuch 
as it affects everybody. The amount which goes to .Jovevninent is n negli- 
gible factor in relation to the total revenue of the State, but, to each exhibitor, 
that airuamt, if saved, would mean better pictures and better service to the 
public and possibly better dividends for shareholders which would he an 
attraction for further capital. 

l'h Customs Tariff affects the exhibitors adversely, ft is a mistake to 
regard the “ Recreation ** of a Nation ns a Luxury. H is a Necessity which 
the State should regulate and encourage upon the proper lines. 

The importer having to pay Rs. .*17-8-0 for every 1,000 feet of film ho 
imports naturally tries to realise the same from the exhibitors. Sometimes 
a. good, secondhand two reel comedy may be obtainable for about t‘2 and 
the Duty upon it works out to about double that amount. 1 am of opinion 
that if the Tariff, in a modified form, be retained, its only justification would 
be the utilisation of the revenue on the Industry generally and indigenous 
production particularly, — which is certainly in its infancy. 

The indigenous market will scarcely be affected by a tariff wall against non- 
I nd i an pnxl net ions . 

The Duty on publicity matter is also a serious hardship and has no justi- 
fication in principle. 

II. Agricultural, Health and such other films would be a distinct help to 
the growth of the Industry in this country, specially in Bengal. If pro- 
perly produced, such films would have a very great demand. "Whether this 
is done directly by a State Agency or by Governmental encouragement or 
private enterprise, its effect is bound to he beneficial to the Industry as a 
whole. 
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Thme should be shown in educational institutions, industrial exhibitions 
and wherever possible at public Cinemas. 

Jr>. Conditions in this country are distinctly favourable to the develop- 
ment of an indigenous film producing industry on a fairly large scale. My 
reasons are : — 

(1) Popularity of Indian produced films with certain classes of the 

public. 

(2) The comparative cheapness of the productions. A fairly good 

picture of about. 1<M)()0 feet can be made with nn expense of 
Hs. 00,000 more or less. Granted the necessary facilities, a 
production of this type should n<»t take more than two mouths 
to complete. 

i'3) Recreation being one of the primary needs of human nature this 
would be the finest vehicle for educating and broadening the 
minds of the masses and promoting Empire-fellowship upon which 
I lay special stress. 

lfi. It must be made (piite clear that for some little time to come feature- 
films produced in this country will he made only for local constimp ion. We 
are not thinking of foreign competition at all. Granting this point actors 
and writers are easily available. Producers and directors arc gradually corn- 
ing forth. Attractive remuneration will he hound to oriug out talent of the 
producing and directing type. If there be any deficiency in the leginning 
it can he easily made up by employing foreign talent for a little while. 

17. Capital is shy for the film producing business on account, of the 
dread of monopolies. If there be a little Government support nr guaraniee 
behind each substantially organised concern, the necessary capital is sure 
to be attracted. If the exhibiting difficulty could he removed, capital would 
be more likely to come in. 

18. Mere legislative action is not likely to be very effective. Govi-rument 
may help in several ways. 

(1) At. each Provincial Capital the Government may have its own or its 
guaranteed film producing concern for Educational, Agricultural and Health 
films. If a good producer and director he engaged lie may In* made to 
utilise a considerable portion of his time m making pictures of the recrea- 
tional type like dramas, comedies, etc. There i< a distinct advantage in this 
suggestion, because with the necessary Houses for exhibiting them, the side- 
films of the Educational type become automatically a marketable proposition 
inasmuch as they can he made to act as the programme fill-ups tor the 
dramas produced and bo charged for accordingly. 

(2) Secondly, the Government may help in the raising of the capital for 
parties with the necessary qualifications and suitability bv guaranteeing a 
certain amount of interest regularly for the investors. 

(5) Thirdly, there should be a Chair for Cinematography in the Universi- 
ties and elementary courses thereof in schools. 

t4) Fourthly, there should he one or two Annual State Scholarships lor 
students to proceed abroad for a thorough training. 

It). The cost of film-production in this country compares very favourably 
with that in other countries in that labour is fairly cheap and technical per- 
fection is not yet a nine qua non. 

Capital Expendit are . — Roughly Rs. 10,000. 

Recurring Expenditure estimated on the basis of six-eight reel features 
auiiijtally with 12 Short educational* Rs. 2,00,000. 

There are at least 100 independent Cinemas in the country, returns from 
which should pay costs and a handsome dividend within 32 months for each 
picture. 

*>.0. (a) Undoubtedly Government must spend some money at the beginning 
but this may be recouped at a later stage. The expenditure ie justifiable 
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because of the moral duty which rests upon every Government- to prevent 
people from stagnating morally and physically and because of providing for 
the future when films will be the links of the Empire and because of its 
obvious obligation of helping infant, industries. The Cinema is one ol the 
mightiest educative forces of the modern world. 

< /j > The Customs Tariff and the Amusement Tax < including the Getting 
Tax) if not abolished, should certainly be used i«»r such Guverunieir.al expen- 
diture as detailed above. 

Raise the Retting Tax, if necessary, for those adventurous souls who 

risk their all to court the tickle smiles ot the tardy- Goddess would be none 

the worse for their loss if it ultimately contributes to their own pleasures. 

In any ease, if the proposition he granted that tin* nncourngcmem of 
healthy and educative recreation is a State duty, (lie conclusion is unavoid- 
able that the money must he found l>\ the Finance Member at Delhi. Next- 
only to primary education should the place of mental recreation bo in the 
Stale Budget. 

21. A State agency fur the purpose of the management ol the film industry 
as a monopoly would not be a feasible prop* isitmii primarily mi account of 
the ({uestion of expenditure. It would cripple private initiative and enter- 
prise. 

22. Yea. 

<</) it would, decidedly promote the indigenous producing industry, at# 

first hv exchanges, on a commercial basis, of industrial films and in the 
future on a more ambitious scale. 

(M Promote better understanding between India and tin* rest ol the 

Empire and perhaps biter on with other parts of (lie world. 

(c I am doubtful about this as at the best, of times India is a com- 
paratively small market for the American producers. 

If the proposition he granted that the i i mnl.il ion of Briti-di films wiihiu 
the Empire should be encouraged, the British Government ran help tho 
lirilish Producers in Britain and the Empire substantially. British producers 
should he granted a subsidy by the British Government: for all exports to 
India so ihat more British pictures might sell here at. prices which would 
he able to compete with the American Market. 

1 am afraid the importance or -this point has not been sulfici *iiil\ .-,1 rested. 
Without going to any politics, I may say that it. is the duty of Britain 
and India to realise, respect and co-ordinate cadi other’s standards and ideals. 
If uur I'u t lire progress is to be directed on Western lines if. is desirable that 
certain peculiarly British traits of character should be striven to be adopted 
by us — at least to meet Britishers on the same level and footing. Eliimab Iv 
Britain will also come to realise that- there is some good amongs* the Indians. 

1 am of opinion that there is no more powerful method for achieving this 
end than through really “ National ” films. 

Incidentally I may state that British pictures art* absolutely necessary 
for this country if the tone of films is to be kept up and if the two count -irs 
are to understand eael) other and if the real English language is going lo be 
the bond of the Empire. 1 affirm strongly and emphatically from personal 
expeiienre that there is a strong demand, for British pictures in tins mnnlry. 
But generally their prices are high and sometimes prohibitive. What dis- 
tinguishes British pictures from others are : — 

(1) The stories are really human and therefore, cosmopolitan and appeal 

to all races. Their contrast is with the dazzv films from oilier 
parts of the world which deal with certain peculiar social customs 
and habits which the average Indian does not iinderstand. 

(2) Britain has be-r great mass of literature to fall back upon. Some 

of the best American pictures are based upon the products of 
# the British brain. Some of America's boat producers and Stars 
are British. 
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(8) In 'Certain direction*, British Productions stand unchallenged, $ m g mf 
the sporting film and the recent War dramas. These have a 
particularly healthy tone and educative effect. 

Methods . — First, exchange of Industrial and Educational films and compul- 
sory exhibition of a certain percentage by all Cinemas, all over the Empire. 
Later on — exchanges on a more ambitious scale. 

28. This would be a very desirable end if Government could help, at 
first in helping towards the provision for their, exhibition. Generally speaking 
the average man comes to the pictures for recreation and does not bother 
about educational or similar films and as such the exhibitor scarcely bothers 
about them. 

But if legislation is made all over the Empire that there should be ex- 
changes of such pictures between the various countries and that each Cinema 
must show’ a certain number of feet of such films every month some results 
may be obtained. 

Cir.ernas may also be started in connection with educational institutions 
which would help greatly. 


Part II. 

24. (a) As a rule, no — but occasionally there are pictures which,, go beyond 
the border line. Much more so than the others, British films are tree from 
this danger. 

(h) Not that 1 know of. 

( c) The lurid sex pictures arc harmful. They are harmful to every human 
being for obvious reasons. Films like 44 Foolish Wives " should never be per- 
mitted to be shown in any decent civilised country. 

Films with inflammatory subjects are object ion able. 

Films with racial questions are also objectionable. 

Films treating Royalty with disrespect are objectionable. 

(d) Censorship, as it exists, is, in my view, more than adequate. Xo 
special provision is required with regard to “ Sex '* films and li Crime *’ 
films as every reasonable member of any Board can judge whether they 
are objectionable or not. 

I believe the censoring bodies slu.uld be constituted on a different basis. 
It should he more public and lo.ss official. The. views of public bodies should 
he frequently invited and importers r-ul exhibitors should he made to teel 
that their co-operation is sought for and appreciated. On the whole Censor- 
ship should be relaxed to Home extent at least in the big cities, to give the 
Industry a chance to work out its own destiny. Public opinion may be 
relied upon to pronounce its final verdict. 

(<) Xo. If such a theory was acceptable, crime in nil forms would be 
rampant among members of all communities in all countries. 

25. India being a country with a variety and diversity in social customs 
amongst her own millions is fully able to appreciate the natural social differ- 
ences existing in the Western races. 

The one point T lay stress on is that the womanhood of no country must 
be allowed to he debased or misrepresented in films or elsewhere. It is 
certainly permissible to show evil as evil and harmful to the best interests 
of the human race provided the contrast of the corresponding good is also 
shown. If the exhibition of all evil was prohibited there would he no drama, 
for drama results from the arousing of human interest out of the clash 
of good and evil. If things are shown in their proper proportion and from 
their proper perspective there could never be any objection. 

2th Sufficient care is already exercised. My information is thftt some- 
time ago a film called 44 The Life of Lord Buddha ” has been objected to 
in Burma and Ceylon. 
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27. No. People have a habit of confusing films ami certain incidents 
therein. Occasionally there are films with incidents which ^nay mot bo 
quite unexceptionable. 

Uneducated Indians take scarcely any interest in ordinary social films 
because they cannot follow the drama and cannot understand the titles. 
Indians of the less literate classes generally patronise Indian films, action 
dramas and serials. 

If there be any customs liable to mis interpretation it is better that they 
should be seen and openly discussed ami right conclusions arrived at rather 
than people should be allowed to be swayed by vague and blind rumours. 

It is an insult to our intelligence and an affront to our moral instincts 
to be continually alleging that Indians can see nothing but evil in a pair 
of dainty, tripping ankles and nothing but the devil himself in arms that, 
may be undraped. The average Indian is neither prurient in mind nor putrid 
in thought. The Savitris and Silas of old still inspire bis thoughts and ideals. 

2S\ (a) Generally no. Parents and guardians and Cinema-owners are far 
too careful of their own interests to show films which may be taken excep- 
tion to. 

(b) Certain types of pictures have a bad effect on adolescents. 

The .English language in such pictures, however effective it may he m 
non-British countries, is being perverted. The (’ineinn- loving public is being 
glutted witli certain deleterious ideas like “ Bootleg Booze *\ etc. 

2i>. No. For the simple reason that the public would think that them 
was something radically wrong with such pictures and the better classes 
w mid keep away. 

dO. No. 

ill. There must be some form of censorship for films and if the govern- 
ing authorities are constituted on the proper basis no fun her measures are 
required. 

d2. I sum inclined to believe that the censorship in Bengal is a bit on the 
strict side, r.#/., “ The Triumph of the Bat *\ 

Defect*:— 

(!) There should be a little more- He finite ness in the application of certain 
fundamental principles. The term “ Low moral tone *' lor 
instance is very vague and elastic. If a film like “ The Hat 77 
could have been certified and received well by the public nil 
over India, the characterisation of “ The Triumph of the Hat 77 
as a picture with a u Low moral tone 17 is difficult to understand 
especially in view of the fact that the last-named picture has 
been certified by Bombay. 

(2) Sometimes a picture is duly certified, then on the complaint of some 

individual member of the public it is banned nr mutilated during 
its actual run. 

(3) A tendency to concentrate on the worst side of life and ignore the 

broad general aspect. 

(4) The censoring body should be a non-official public body with repre- 

sentatives of the Industry oil the Board, with a nominee ori 
behalf of the Government. 

(5) Lack of co-operation between the Industry and the Board. It was 

only after the banning of ** The Triumph of the Rat ” that I 
succeeded in getting the local censors to admit, this and to 
invite the representatives of the Industry before the Board at 
their meetings. 

This by itself is very ineffective. For unless the importers are 
treated with some more confidence by the Board and allowed to 
participate in their deliberations, the public and the Industry 
will b«r the losers. 
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3S. Yes. 

a-4, No. The Industry will lose very much by this. Also the Central 
Board would have to he situated obviously in ]>elhi. In other words it would 
he away from the current of thought in Calcutta and Kangoon and Bombay 
(the importing centres). 

Further, the absence of personal contact between the Foard and the 
Industry would give rise to delays and other difficulties. 

r J here should he a Central Board for appeals. The duty of this Braid 
should be primarily to co-ordinate the decisions of the various Provincial 
Boards. 

Qucxfion of I'inanrr . — The expense of a mere appellate body would 
he very little and could he easily iound by t lie* Government of India. 

do. I believe the present constitution of the Provincial Boards is capable 
oi improvement . Although half ihe members are non -officials some are 
.selected by the Bocal Government Irnnt oiVirinl inst itut ]• ais. 

I think a fair arrangement would be to have : — 

(1) A representative from the European Ass.ieiai ion. 

(2) Two prominent Indian publie men — Hindu and Mohaimnbdeu. 

(•1) A representative o} the Local Government. 

(U A i t*preseiu.MTive of ihe ( ovporut i<m. 

(5) A lady mein her. 

ifi) Two represent a: ivex Irom tin* Industry. 

(7) A non-ofiie in) Chaiiinan to he appointed b\ H. E. The Governor. 

\H) r rbe Commissioner of Police r.v-officin. 

There should be a whole-lime Inspector who will act as the Secretary to 
the Hi and. 

The Board musi meet at least once a week to review the activities of the 
Industry and get into personal touch with members nl ihe Industry in order 
to have firsthand acquaint rmee with all the problems tlml affect the trade. 

This mi doubt will require more expenditure but Government will luxe to 
find the necessary money either from the Customs or Entertainments end 
Belting Taxes or other sources of revenue, as the encouragement of healthy 
roc reul ion for the public is one of the duties of Government, it must be 
remembered that in raising the money the industry "just not he hampered 
more than it is to-day ns otherwise the sources of supply w ill d< -terioiaie. 

«■»(■». (a) Tin* system of having a whole-time- Inspector is quite satisfactory, 
provided the principle of employing a broad-minded man, of fairly good social 
standing, lie strictly adhered to. 

The absence of broad-mindedness in the Inspector leads to having ordi- 
nary comics containing nothing but innocent fun cut and dipped to the point 
of destruction. 

The Inspector must he well remunerated and must devote his whole 
time to his work. 

Qualifictil /Vm*. — Good general education, broad-mindedness, if an .Indian 
is appointed he must have fir.-.t-hand information of Western habits and 
culture. 

(M No. 

;i7. (a) Generally speaking some respect must be paid in principle to the 
sense of honour of the exhibitor. 

(h) Specifically, adequate safeguard is provided for in the practice that 
prevails here of having to send to the Ixwal Board either the original certi- 
ficate or a cutting from the trailer of any picture proposed to be shown lu re 
which has been censored by another Board. The Board has the option of 
viewing the picture again if they be not satisfied. 

(c) Borne safeguard would be required for stations s'tuated in the interior 
far away from the Board. This may be done by local authorities insisting 
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-on a cutting from the trailer. If there he any doubt they Rhoidd postpone 
the exhibition and refer the matter to the Hoard. 

38. Yes. 44 The Triumph of the Rat ” banned by Calcutta and certified by 
Bombay with slight cuts. 

39. “ Foolish Wives ” was disapproved of in Great Britain. 

40. No. The exhibitors should be asked to exercise their own discretion 
in the matter. If not, they would come under the Criminal Law of thy 
country either in the matter of transgressing the limits of decency or on 
racial questions . 

It must be clearly remembered that all publicity matter is sent out With 
picture and importers have no discretion in the matter. 

So far as the letterpress of local advertisements is concerned two points 
must be remembered : — 

(1) The exhibitor if he wants to draw decent people to his show must 
be dignified in his advertisements . He eftnriot afford to sin against the 
canons of good taste. 

(2) Differences in opinions re meaning of words and phrases in advertise- 
ments are likely to lead to constant' conflict. JS.#., The word “ ravishing 
when used in conjunction with the word “ beauty ” lias the whole of English 
literature behind it to support its use. But still exception ha* been taken 
to it. The word “ desire ” has been taken exception to in some films and 
permitted in others. 

The Press Act is sufficient for this purpose. 

Advertisements are only r>hje<*t ion able when they attempt to mislead the 
public. 

11. The moral standard of the pictures produced in Great Britain tiro 
generally of a high order. 

During recent years the tone has certainly improved. The era of jazwlnm 
u ith its ostentatious parade of semi-nude damsels is a matter of the past. 

42. 1 have referred to this specifically in previous paras. If I may repeat 
once again, the. co-operation of the Trade is most essential. Personal contact 
and an effort to understand one another’s difficulties are nece.isarv. 

Also, representatives of at least two big firms must he made members 
of the Board. 

43. None, and none is really possible for there may be means of evading 
the Law. 

44. The public is ultimately the final judges where all films are concerned 
and it is their opinion which should really count. No exhibitor can afford 
to disregard public views in any matter at all. 

That theory is a slander on human nature which alleges that people go 
to Cinemas to see pictures which are bad or on the border line. 

Public opinion expresses itself definitely whenever there is any occasion 
for it. 

The press is an effective instrument for maintaining a good standard 
where films are concerned. 

The Statesman of Calcutta absolutely refuses to publish any blocks which 
in their opinion may be found objectionable. 

45. (<i) The producing portion of the Industry is now practically in the 
womb. I cannot say what its future is going to be. If thcore is too much 
controlling things may look dark. At this stage producers should be left 
alone to work out their own future. 

Government assistance in the way — 

(1) of having a quota wherever possible, 

(2) of giving financial assistance in some form or other. 

(3) of giving orders to local firms for producing industrial and educa- 

tional films, 

Ti ' 2 <: 
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would be of great help. ! 

(b) Registration and licensing may be left to a later period. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. N. C. LAHARRY, General Secretary and Mana- 
ger, Globe Theatres, Limited, of India, Burma and Ceylon, on 
Saturday, the 17th December 1927. 

Chairman : Mr. Laharry, you are the manager of the Globe Theatre? 

A. Yes. 

Q . How long have you been manager of the Globe? 

A. Since its beginning in 1922. Before that I was connected with this 
business in the producing line and also with Messrs. Madams for a little while. 

Q. You arc acquainted with the industry in all its branches? 

A. Yes, the major branches of it. 

"Q. Exhibition, importation, distribution? 

A. Y T es. 

Q. And producing also? 

A. Producing to some extent. I was the first Bengali to produce pic- 
tures in Bengal. 

Q. When was that? 

A. In the year 1920-21. 

Q. What was the firm know as? 

A. The Indo-British Film Company. 

Q. How many years did it work for? 

A. 1 1 years. 

Q. It closed on account of financial difficulties? 

A . Financial difficulties to some extent — interval differences, lack of busi- 
ness ability. 

How many films did they produce? 

A. I was the producer myself and J produced three films. 

Q. What experience had you ol production before you embarked on it. 

A. 1 was associated with Messrs. Madan from my childhood. I was in 
school with the boys; and when they started their producing l used to write 
the scenarios for them. 

Q. Just by practice? 

A. Yes; and then when they started their limited company I joined their 
firm and did a little producing work; and then on account of personal differ- 
ences I left their firm. 

(). Now the Globe has got a circuit? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many theatres do you control. 

A. We own 5 or 0 ourselves throughout Indian and Burma (not Ceylon) 
and we have a circuit of 35 or 30 theatres where we supply regular programmes' 
weekly. Then there are stray programmes here and there that we supply, 
1 am not taking that into consideration. 

Q. And how many theatres do Madan’s control? 

A. 1 think altogether about 90. 

Q . You control about 35? 

A. About that. 

$. Is there any other circuit that you know of? 
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.4. There is Pathe’s, and the Universal, 

<?. Path* is different from Universal? 

4. Yes. 

Q. And what is Pathe’s circuit? 

4. I don’t know; I could not give you the exact figure, but a fair number. 
The Universal supplies a large number of cheaper theatres all over the coun- 
try. They are only suppliers. 

Q. They don’t control in the same way that you do or Marian's does? 

4. Well, we don’t control, we don’t prohibit anybody else from showing 
pictures at the theatres where we show. We only supply one programme a 
week or one programme in 2 weeks — that is all. 

Q. But I mean do people who take pictures from you, do they show other 
pictures taken from others? 

4. Oh! yes, in every case. 

Q. So also those w*ho deal with Madan? 

A. Well, 1 believe so, to some extent. My information is they are in ab- 
solute association with some of them, and that they take pictures from 
Madan exclusively. 

Q. Now how many pictures do you import yourself? 

4. Features about (50 to 70 a year; and there are short subjects like come- 
dies, side films, interest films, then the topical ones every week. 

Q. You import both British and American pictures? 

4. 1 have worked out the proportion for you. During the last 5 years, 
since vve started in Calcutta. 1922, we have shown about 100 British pic- 
tures, including about r > or 6 Continental pictures, so that roughly it will be 
20 a year, features. 

Q . Lot. us have it for the last year. 

4. Last year 1 have shown altogether 2o British, including 2 German and 
French pictures. 

Q . You mean German and French pictures, in which the British had pur- 
chased the interest. 

4. Yes, it was through British firms we purchased them. 

Q. They purchased the rights. 1 suppose, from the Continent. For instance 

The Blue Danube ” was produced in Austria and then the rights were 
purchased by the British? 

4. My information, from what 1 can understand from the trade, is that 
some of it was produced by Graham Wilcox. 

Q. So it was a joint effort of British and Austrian, and the rights are 
British. 

A. For this territory at least, and Britain. 

4. How many Americans films did you import last year? 

4. W T e imported about 15 to 20. We hired a few from Pathe’s. 

Q. So you have exhibited more British pictures than American during the 
last year. 

4. A little less British pictures, because if you take 52 pictures for the 
year and if I have shown 25 British and Continental, the balance is 27. It 
will be more or less fifty, because there are three weeks in the year when we 
only revise old pictures, Easter week, Puja week and X’inas week. 

Q. Now, how many of the 3-5 theatres you control are high class theatres. 

4. Calcutta, Bangalore, Rangoon; until recently we have had no show 
in Bombay but we are having a show in Bombay early in January; then 
Allahabad is a high class show, Jhansi is a good high class show. 

Q . You do not answer my question. How many of the 35 theatres would 
you class as high class? 
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A. Yon mean key theatres? T would say only Calcutta, Bombay, Ran- 
goon and Colombo. The rest are second class. 

Q. Have you got a list of nil the theatres in India more or less roughly? 
How many do you compute there are? 

4< According to my calculation there will be about 250 working ones; 
there ere more but some of them ere not actually working. 

Q. They do not show pictures continuously, they work off and on? 

A. 200 would he a very safe figure for the really paying concerns. 

Q. Our information is there are 350 licensed houses in India. 

A. But most of them do not work, or if they do work, I do not know where- 
they get their pictures from. They must- l>e thrown away pictures, second 
hand pictures. 

Q. What do you mean? 

A . Well, sometimes pictures get very worn out. They are taken for 
travelling cinema shows. 

Q. I)o you hold sales for such pictures every year? 

A. No. Parties come to us with requests when we hare second-hand films 
the rights of which we can sub-lease to them. 

Q. How many do you sell like that per ami uni? 

A. Not many. They are all used up films which we cannot show in first 
or second class houses. 

Q. Hut still they are shown in the interior? 

A . Yes. They are very hurtful to the eyes, very injurious. 

(J, Do you think such films ought to he allowed to be shown? 

A. Well, they are trying to make a living for themselves. 

Q. At the cost of the public. 

A. If the public do not object themselves? 

Q. How many such circulating or travelling cinemas art* there in this 
province, do you know? 

A. I heard in evidence the other day by one of the leading travelling 
cinemas that there are 20. I don’t think there are more than about 10 or 15. 

With their headquarters in Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do they show when they go into the interior? Do they use house* 
the^ or carry their own tents? 

A. Sometimes there are open air shows. Sometimes they put up some 
sort of a canopy. Tents are very expensive. 

Q. Probably they also use the cinema houses in these parts? 

A. Very few. 

<2- If according to your computation only 200 are used regularly, the other 
150 may he used by these travelling people. 

A. That is quite possible. But if there are any actual cinemas going 
within a reasonable distance of Calcutta we would have some information 
because we control a large number of films for India and they would come 
to us for hiring them. 

Q. 8<> there are in India only 4 distributing agencies for foreign films, aver 
there not? Madams, Yourself, Pathe and Universal? 

A . In Karachi T think there is the Capital Bioscope Company who are 
'doing a little districting business also. 

Q. We did not hear much of it there. 

4. 1 say so because they offered us one or two pictures. In Bangalore 
there is a firm. ft also goes by the name of Universal Pictures or Film 
Company. They have got a few of the Columbia productions of America. 
There is another one, the Alliance Trades Agency. 



Q. Do they do much business? Where is their headquarters P 

A* In Calcutta. 

Q. Who is their representative? 

A. Their representative is a gentleman known as Mr, Krishen Das. 

Q. We have not heard of him here. 

.4. He was with the old X. D. Bros, of Bombay before, so I suppose he 
does not want to come and give evidence before the Committee here. 

Q, How many films do they import? Do they do much business? 

4, Considering that they have got to rely to a very great extent upon 
the smaller theatres they cannot import very many — at the very most 15 or 20. 

Q. Altogether how many foreign films come into the country, do you 
know, have you made any calculation? 

A. 1 have tried to get the figures hut it is very difficult to get them. All 
that I can get is some information from the Bengal Censor’s report. Last 
year they said 057 films were censored by them. Then the Bombay figures 
are difficult for me to get. Universal and Pat lie have their headquarters in 
Bombay and Medan imports a few films through Bombay. We import no 
films through Bombay, but 90 par cent, through Calcutta and 10 per cent, 
through Rangoon. 

(). Now what do you think will he the effect on the trade supposing all 
foreign films were compelled to come through one port? 

A. It will make it rather difficult for us. T have my head office in Cal- 
cutta, all my hanking arrangements are in Calcutta, therefore if 1 have to 
transfer my head office it will be a duplication of my establishment and it 
will he difficult for me to create new business connections with hanks or to 
get the necessary facilities. 

Q. And you think it will work as a hardship on the trade? 

4. T think so. 

Q. At present do they come direct or through Bombay — your films? 

4. Direct to Calcutta or Rangoon 

Q. Not via the port of Bombay hv train? 

4. Sometimes, when a film is rather important, such as a Grand National 
Racing film which we want urgently, we get it by post. 

Q. American films, do they come from England or do they come indepen- 
dently ? 

4. Our American films in 99 per cent, of the eases come independently, 
direct from America. 

Q . Is that also the case with other people, do you think? 

4. I think generally speaking that is the case, because it would be double 
expense to go to London and then come here. But in the case of Continental 
pictures we get them through London. We get tlteni m-edited in London. 

Q. There are very few I suppose? 

4. Very few. 

Q. You take very few continental pictures, any of you? 

An There is one big Continental Company, the Ufa Company in Berlin. 
They are adopting the same block system as in America and we rre shut 
out. They want huge prices and they want us to take all their productions. 
If you tate one big picture like “ Variety 19 you have got to take 15, 16 or 
IB others. 

Q. Do you know whether this film “ Variety ** was shown in London? 

A. It was released first in America by the name of “ Variety 99 ; then it was 
trade shown in Great Britain, hut I do not think it has had a regular show 
yet. 

Q. It was released early in 1926? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And was it shown or was it not shown? It was reviewed in the trade 
journals ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is this contest which was held by the trade to secure the first 
ten pictures of 1926 in which 41 Variety ” took the first place? 

A. That was a trade contest. T would not place so much reliance on that. 
It is more an advertisement than anything else, like the beauty competitions 
they have there. 

Q, So this was considered the best for 1926, and “ Ben Hur ,T came next? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has it been reviewed in any English journal? 

*4. I think it was, in the Kinematograph Weekly to the best of my recollec- 
tion. 

Q. Do you know whether it met with approval in England? 

.4. The spectacular or production part of it was spoken a lot of. It 
has been criticised adversely in some places. 

Q. What are the films which were passed in Britain which have been banned 
in this country, do you know? 

.4. I am responsible for two. The first was Stohl’s “ Chinese Bungalow ” 
which was banned here by the Calcutta Board of Censors. The other was 
the tl The Eleventh Commandment ” which was also banned. 

Q . Both British pictures? 

A. Oh! yes. 

Banned on moral grounds? 

.4. Well, the story of “ The Eleventh Commandment ” is that of a girl 
belonging to a high English aristocratic family who carries on with a man 
and when it is found out that she is carrying on an illicit affair she puts the 
blame on her sister. 

<,>. Was it banned on moral grounds? 

.4. On moral grounds. The picture was passed on moral grounds bv the 
British Board of Censors. 

Q. That is one, which is the other? 

.4. The other was “Chinese Bungalow ”. 

Q. Was that also passed by the British Censors? 

.4. Yes. It was banned on racial grounds in Calcutta, on the ground that 
the vexed question of marriages between races was involved and also because 
two English people are shown in a not particularly good light. 

Mr. NrfHjjf : Was that a British production? 

.4. Pure British production — Stohl’s. 

Chairman .* And “ The Triumph of the Rat ” was also banned? 

.4. Also banned in spite of strong protests. 

Was it shown in England? Did you notice the question in the House 
of Commons yesterday about the banning of films in this country which had 
l>een passed in Britain? 

.4. 1 did not. What was the purport of it? 

Q. Some question was put asking if the Secretary of State was aware that 
films passed in England are banned in India. Lord Winterton defended such 
action on the ground that it might be due to communal reasons. Probably 
he was not aware that it was banned on moral grounds, 

A. There is nothing communal. So far as “Chinese Bungalow*’ is con- 
cerned 1 agree that the film should not he shown because it does raise the 
vexed question of race and it does show a certain race and its women not in a 
good light. My remarks do not apply to the “ Triumph of the Rat 
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Q. Now, as regards “ The Triumph of the Rat ”, you were responsible for 
its being presented here for censoring? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And did you take it also to Bombay for being censored? 

A . Yes. 

Q. What was your object in taking it to Bombay. 

A. I will tell you what the veal object was. If we buy an expensive pic- 
ture, unless we can show it in the 3 big towns our costs are not met, the 
smaller cinemas do not pay us at all. J1 a film is banned at Calcutta it is 
useless to us. When we write to the London people, they say ; unless yep can 
get a certificate of banning from the whole of your territory we cannot i consi- 
der the question of replacing that picture. So we had no other alternative 
but to send this film to Bombay with the full correspondence that I had had 
with the Board here as well as with the Government of Bengal, placed the 
whole thing before them, hoping that perhaps that both Boards might act 
together and give a decision or do what they thought best. 

Q. And you reproduced the film in the same condition as it was hero. 

A. Yes. except one title which I have taken out. That title was “ 1 will 
have that girl in my amis within a month ” or something to that effort. T 
changed that into “1 will marry that girl within a month” (in effect). 

Q. But a definite statement made was that it was 2,000 feet less than what 
was shown in Bengal ? 

d. 1 will explain that. The Calcutta application was for 8,452 feet. 

(), You did not get vour certificate, you mean when you applied for it? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Green: Had von cut out anything before that, had you edited it at 

all? 

.4. Nothing, except the one title which I cut out. 

Clmimmn: You cut it out in Bengal? 

A. Only for Bombay. [ cut it out and replaced it. by another. 

(). And for Bengal you produced it in the same condition as you got it from 
Great Britain? 

A. Yes; and at Bombay when I produced it they gave me a certificate toi 
7,452 feet. They cut out (50 or 70 feet on which I had paid customs duty. 
The original invoice does not show the footage at all. We get the length of 
the film from the original invoice because footage is charged upon that. T 
paid customs duty and put down 8,400 feet. Subsequently, when J saw Sir 
Charles Tegartks remark about the discrepancy, f found that the advance 
trailer of the film was included in the consignment and they weighed both 
together and charged us for 8,50(5 feet on that basis. 

Q. What do you mean by trailer? 

A. Little portions of film sent to us for advertisement purposes. 

Q. That had been removed? 

A. No, it was not removed. They were put together and in the customs 
it was not stated that they had charged for the total footage. The customs 
came to Rs. 322. 

Mr. Green: Who assessed it? 

A. Calcutta. 

Q. You say it must have been weighed. Is it not actually measured? 

A . No, it is weighed when the actual Footajje is unobtainable otherwise. 

Q , And then they assess on that basis? 

A. 1 asked Sir Charles myself yesterday to give you a certificate that I 
have not taken out one bit of the film, if you will kindly ask him. 

Q . Did you measure the film yourself? 



A. No. 

Q. You bad to .state the length when you had to put it up for censorship? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Can you explain how it is that T have very distinctly in mind the fact 
that when the film was produced in Bengal it measured nearly 9,000 feet. 

.4. 8,452 feet. On your own certificate, I can show you. 

Q. Ytro assure Us that no material portion of the film was cut out? 

A. Personally 1 give you my word of honour that I have not nor any of 
my staff taken out any of it except one title. 

Chairman; The material portion was exhibited in Calcutta and also ex* 
hibited in the same way in Bombay? 

A. These wtw a nrietake in the footage and I think it was my mistake 
owing to taking that customs figure without examination. 

<?. Btit in the Bombay certificate the length wm given to you. When the 
film was certified, they gare you the kwigth. 

Mr. (tree n: 1 understand it was very carefully measured. 

A. You measured it. It was 7,452 or thereabout. 

Ok'CHTttKti* : Vary well, let us have the figure in due course. 

.4 . I have sent for it. 

(J. You say it was shown in England not only to the trade but also to the 
public. 

,4. Yes. 

Q. HrOw many mouths run had it before it came here? 

A. I don’t know exactly, hut my information is that it ran well. 

Q. And there was no criticism in England? 

.4. After the banning here it roused criticism in England because l 
received a cutting from n paper called the Cinema in which they condemned 
the action of the Board in banning a picture of that sort. 

Q. And you say “ The Rat ” and “ The Triumph of the Rat ” are of the 
same level? 

.4, “The Triumph of the Rat” is of a higher level. 

Q. By whom was “The Rat” passed? 

.4. By the Calcutta Board. 

(j. It was also u British film? 

.4. Yes. 

Mr. Coat man : It was also passed by the English film Board? 

.4. Yes. 

i 'h airman: And is “The Triumph of the Rat M a continuation of that 
story or what? 

.4. Yes, it is a sequel to that story. 

Q. And have you got the story of “ The Rat *\ 

A. Not here, but I can let you have it. The same star, Ivor Novello, figured 
in both. “ The Rat ’’ was one of the very few British pictures which ran for 2 
weeks in Calcutta. 

v*- Is that the longest run that a British picture lias had here? 

.4. No. “ The Flag Lieutenant ” ran recently for 3 weeks in Calcutta. 

Q- And “ The Flag Lieutenant ” is a later production? 

4. T% H a 1926 production. 

Q Now, I see from your statement you say that in British pictures the 
moral tone is better than in American pictures. 

A. Yes. thtet is my firm opinion about the matter. 

Do they deal with underworld life? 

A. Sometimes. 
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Wfeat is the wutrked difference you note in their treatment of under, 
world life P 1 suppose they show drinking scenes? 

A. Well, a little bit of drinking is common, so long as it does not exceed 
the limit, and so long as the dancing does not assume a lurid aspect. The 
marked difference lies in the restraint and sobriety exercised in British 
pictures. 

Q. So far as nudity goes, do you find much difference? Say in point of 
exposure of the breast and so on? 

A. Some difference. 

Q. Is it a recent improvement or has it been right through? 

A. It has been right through, because, generally speaking, British pro- 
ducers take up well known stage dramas, and those do not go beyond ihe 
border line of decency. 

Q. From your point of view you consider that the British pictures have 
n good moral tone? 

,1. Yes. 

(f. Do you consider that ** The Triumph of the Rnt 5 ’ is superior to the 
American production so far as moral tone and mode of presenting under- 
world scenes and other things are concerned? 

A. Picture for picture of the same class, I say yes. It is vary restrained. 

Q. I saw in the Englishman M this morning that an American tourist, 
n member of an organization, rose in a London audience and objected to a 
girl dancing with hare legs without any stockings on and that the audience 
sent him out. They cheered the dancer over and over again. 'Phut shows 
the American tourist is now invading England. They have ail organization, 
it seems, in order to introduce pure methods of dancing. 

A . It is like Pusm foot Johnson. 

(i>, Do you think tho exhibitors have any difficulty in getting pictures in 
this country? 

A. Not generally. 

f,>, Suppose t hex are not in your circuit, do they find much difficulty in 
running their shows? 

A . T h ey g< > to F n i v ersa F-s. 

Do you think there is sufficient competition between distributors? 

A. Then* is a lair amount of competition amongst independent exhibi- 
tors, hut most of the work is done by Mad a ns. 

Q. Your two answers seem to require some explanation. You say there is 
a fair amount of competition and at the same time you also say that most 
of the distribution is in the hands of Marians. That certainly requires some 
explanation ? 

A. Marians have got about 50 or (>0 theatres of their own, there are also 
about 40 others which are running in association with Marians, Obviously 
they control most of the cinemas in the country and whatever is left over is 
left lor the rest of the Indian market, and they compete among themselves. 

Q . According to you. there are only 200 theatres running continuously 
and the others are merely occasional shows? 

.4. But the i T ni versa! Co. supplies a large number of theatres, and their 
prices are also very cheap. Their action pictures are very popular among 
certain classes of people, like the military people, the illiterate Indian public 
and others. 

( x >. You mean they don’t like social dramas and other things? 

A. Unless the scene is very cosmopolitan. The average jasr/y drama ha» 
absolutely no effect on such classes of people, and* they ddn't go to aoo them. 

Q. On the other hand, they go to Indian dramas and action pictures? 

A. You. 
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<Q. I suppose the educated Indian cares for those jasasy social dramas? 

,4. To borne extent. 

Q. Do you think such dramas have any effect on the people? 

.4. No, certainly not. 

Q. Do you think it is far better to learn what there is to learn rather 
than to shut it out altogether? Have you travelled in the west? 

A. No, but that is my experience. 

Q. Is that your fear that if they don’t get these social dramas, they will 
go elsewhere and spoil themselves? 

A. I don’t look at it from that point of view. If a man is evil by 
nature, he will be bad always, and he won’t require books, pictures or novels 
to make him bad. This particular calumny about the evil effect of the cinema, 
that it is responsible for lowering the British prestige in India, has been 
directed by some interested parties. 

Q . Why do you say that they have started this cry? 

.4. 1 think about two years ago I saw an article in the Kinematograph 
Weekly by an eas-Inspector of the Calcutta Board, and I think this cry started 
practically since then. 

Q. Why have they started this cry? Have they got any motive behind itP 

,4. Tt is a confusion of politics with films. 

Q . Is it more on political grounds, that India should not know too much 
of the west? 

\ . T don’t think there is anything to be concealed. But there can be no 
foundation for that agitation. These pictures have absolutely no effect on 
an average Indian. 

Q. But on those who are accustomed to see the cinemas every day it may 
not have any effect, but on those who see the cinemas, say, half a dozen times, 
it is likely to have a had effect; is it not? 

A. What are the instances you relate. Sir, may I know. 

Say dancing, kissing and so forth? 

A. My European friends will not tell me that kissing does not exist among 
Indians. 

Q . Tt does not exist in the way in which it is shown on the screen? 

.4. That is the custom of the country. For instance, I eat with my fin- 
gers, whereas my European friends will eat with a knife and a fork. You 
may just as well laugh at me. 

Q . But do you believe that what is depicted on the screen is what they 
generally do ? 

.4, Yes, T do believe in the representative portions, not the abnormalities. 
Misrepresentations, as sxich, should be cut out and severely censored. 

Q. I don’t think in actual life English girls get upon the table and drink 
and do all sorts of things. 

*4. I personally object to women being shown in such colours. 

Mr. Green : The Chairman thought that you said that is what is happen- 
ing in actual life in the west? 

A. That does not happen. 

Mr. Ncoffy; Do Indians take those pictures to represent normal English 
life? 

A. They can just as well go to theatres and see the scenes there; they 
don’t take them as representing the normal life. 

Chairman : At any rate, the educated Indians are not likely to take them 
as representing the normal life of the west and the uneducated do not visit 
such theatres. Now, would it not create a desire in young impressionable 
minds to do likewise? 
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A . Where will they get the material to go to? 

Q . Have they not started any cabaret® in Calcutta? 

A . No, not to my knowledge. 

Have you heard of any clubs or cabarets started in Calcutta at all 
where they could imitate the drinking scenes and other things that they see 
on the screen? 

A . No. 

Mr. Green: Are there no nautch parties in Calcutta? 

A. There are in certain parts of the town. 

Chairman: On account of the influence of the cinema, there is a possible 
danger of people of wealthy families starting night clubs where they can do 
all these things. You don’t think there is a risk that sons of rich eemin- 
dars, members of the permanently settled estates, and scions of rich families 
having seen the cinemas, are likely to start such night clubs for enjoyment if 
they don’t exist already? 

A. Westernised Indians who desire to do so can just as well go to the 
Grand Hotel or to Firpos and enjoy themselves, there is nothing to prevent 
them from doing so. 

Q. Those who want to do such things do them quite openly in Firpo® 
and in the Grand Hotel and other places? 

A. But, to my knowledge, they have not started any cabarets. 

Q. Supposing we abolish the bar in all cinemas, do von think it will bo 
acceptable ? 

A. 1 don’t think the European public will like it. 

Q. Do you want to keep a bar for the benefit of the European public? 

A. Westernised Indians also will object to its removal. 

Q. What percentage of westernised Indians would care for a bur in the 
cinema ? 

A. All of them will care for it. 

Q. I am very sorry to hear it. Of course, you may by all means sell 
aerated waters but not liquors. 

A. What is the harm in selling liquors? There is no harm in taking it 
in moderation. 

Q. You would not advocate the abolition of the bars in cinemas and you 
eav the European public would not tolerate it? 

A. Nor would the westernised Indians tolerate it. 

Q. Now, you talk «F the monopoly, and I do see the difficulty of Indian 
producers. But do you think it is a serious difficulty for Indian produc- 
tions? 

,1. From the production point of view there is a tendency to monopoly 
and, speaking of Bengal and Calcutta, 1 think it is a bit of a difficulty. 

Q. Do you mean it acts as a damper on the production? You think Indian 
productions have not got the same facilities ior showing them in this pro- 
vince as they have in Bombay? 

A. We have got one first class Bengali independent theatre in Bengal, 
and that is the Puma, and the others are controlled by people who are 
interested in western pictures as well as people who produce their own 
Indian pictures. So what is the poor exhibitor to do? Now, take the Russa 
Theatre in Calcutta. An independent producer comes and produce a picture 
called, let us say, “ Transmigration He might be trying to show it, but 
somebody comes and takes that picture offering him a better price for exhi- 
bition in Calcutta. His object is simply to starve out the competing cinema. 

Q. What is the harm of having competition in the trade? The producer 
gets more, does he not? 

A. You are producing your own picture, and if this fellow is honestly trying 
to get that picture, why do you deprive him of hi6 bread? 



Q. You buy it outright, is it not? 

,4. You buy the exhibition rights. 

Q. Supposing he gets a good price without showing it anywhere? Sup- 
posing you sell that picture once and for all to a British firm, How does the 
producer suiter by it? You mean he is likely to he bought out by those who 
attempt to control the market, is that what you mean? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. You think it is not fair and there is no open held for exhibition of 
Indian films in Calcutta? 

.4. I don’t think so. 

Q. Why don’t you show Indian pictures yourself? 

.4. I have already mentioned it in my written statement, that when we 
bought the Globe theatre, — it was a European theatre before, — 40 per cent, 
of our audience was purely European, about 50 per tent, are Angk^lmiiafia, 
Jews and Military population and 10 per cent. Indians. We have continued 
the system. We have to cater to the requirements of our audiences. 

Q. The other day we saw your 4 anna seats absolutely empty. Is that ft 
normal feature ? 

.4. Sometimes it is so, but it is not the normal feature. And that is the 
reason 1 have put the lowest seats at 10 per cent. 

Q. Probably they are menials belonging to western households? 

A. 1 don't think we get the menial class very much, nor do we get a 
large number of the illiterate class. 

Q. I suppose your prices are a bit stiff and you have got only Re. 1, Rs. 2 
and Rs. 3 seats and the lowest class is only 4 annas. 

A. We have not got the intervening class of 8 annas. 

Q. Therefore you jump from 4 annas to one rupee and you cannot show 
an Indian picture? 

A. Not on account of the prices but on account of the audience who patro- 
nise it. 

Q. You think an Indian picture will drive them away? 

A. I don’t think so. Personally, I have got a picture called “ Sacri- 
fice ” which I propose to show shortly, and I think the European public 
will appreciate it, hut T have not tried it yet. To ni.v mind the standard 
f»f the Indian pictures has not been so high as to be appreciated by Euro- 
peans. 

Q. Even so, you think that the present standard of the Indian pictures 
will drive away the audience? 

.4. T would not put it so strongly as all that. There will be a certain class 
of Europeans who will come but the others won’t take any interest. 

Q. T suppose your box receipts will suffer if Indian pictures are shown? 

.4. Yes. We must pay our expenses. 

Q. Unless the Indian productions are improved very much in Calcutta 
and the subject also is carefully chosen to suit the English taste, your host 
receipts will go down if you show Indian picture? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Supposing the quota system which exists in England is introduced here 
and every exhibitor is compelled to show a certain length of Indian picture 
provided that picture is passed by the Central Board as fit to be shown uni- 
versally, what have you to sav to it? 

A. If that applies to educational, health and agricultural films, I agree, 
but if it applies to dramas and comedies, I have to differ, because the final 
judgment must be with the exhibitor himself. 

M we leave it to the judgment of the exhibitor, we know what has 
happened. No exhibitor in these theatres; even if he is a producer, would 
care to exhibit Indian films? 
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,4. The reason is this, if l can get Jis. 5 more from a British picture, I 
^ee no reason why 1 should show an Indian picture. 

Q. Because you will suffer you would not show* an Indian picture P 

A. I have to give an explanation to my shareholders. 

(J. You think such a proposition won’t be acceptable to you ? 

.4. T would not have compulsion of any kind on these picture bouses, 

<). 1 see you complain about the tariff. Do you think that a reduction 
in the tariff will be conducive to the development of the Indian industry? 

*4. The proportion of the indigenous productions and the proportion of 
foreign imports is so very small that it will have absolutely no effect. 

Q. What is the extent of imports and what is the extent- of production 
in the counrv? 

-4. 670 [dux 915, that is 1,600 pictures, excluding side films and topieals, 
it will make 12,000, and 1 don’t think that in India we produce more than 
50 films in a year. 

Q. Because you get a larger quantity of foreign pictures, you don’t think 
an increase in the import duty on those thing* will diminish their coming in 
and encourage the production of Indian pictures! - * 

I. It won’t have any appreciable effect, upon the indigenous production 
unless and until the internal organization and other tilings are improved. 

Simultaneously with the development of internal organisation for pro- 
ducing Indian films, if the import duty is increased, what would happen? 

A. If sav for instance wo could produce 500 films and ve find a difficulty 
in competing with the foreign market, 1 would ask the Government to treat 
our indigenous market as a nascent, industry, but to-day we won't be justi- 
fied in asking them to treat it as such. 

Q. Do you think the Indian film industry should prosper? 

.1. Absolutely. 

Q. What steps should we take in order to encourage the growth of the 
Indian industry? 

A. May I say one word more about customs. My suggestions are that you 
should reduce or abolish your tariff on second hand films. 

Mr. (in<n: How are the customs authorities to know whether they are 
second band or new. 

1 . You can easily make out a second hand film. 

< hni nnan : What, will he the object of it? There will be lesser chance of 
Indian films being produced? 

A. I don't think they will he able to compete. 

Q. You get foreign pictures at a cheaper rate than Indian pictures and 
you still want to reduce or abolish the duty on them so that the country 
will be flooded with those cheap films and there will he less chance for Indian 
pictures ? 

A. We have not to consider the case of Indian pictures alone. Although 
1 am an Indian, I say that we must also consider the point of view of the 
European public, the military population, the Indian troops and others. 

Q. "Which is more paramount, the 319 millions or the classes you mention? 

A. All are equally paramount. 

Q. You mean the man who will import second hand pictures must be en- 
'eouraged further by abolishing the duty on them? In that ease won’t you 
be Hooding the country with that cheap stuff and won’t it he a handicap to 
the production of Indian pictures? 

A . You won’t be flooding the country. There are military cinemas which 
*re taking new pictures. If you help the small man to import these second 
hand pictures he will be able to make a living out of them , and you will be 
indirectly helping the independent industry to fight its own battle. 
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<>. You don't call it an industry. Because the man will be dealing in 
second hand pictures? 

A. But it is a business. 

Mr. Green: Won't these second hand films be very indifferent ones, won't 
they be worn out? 

A. Sometimes they are worn out. 

Q. If they are so very cheap, you mean it does not matter if they worn 
out? 

A. I mean there are many productions which may be old and which may 
have been shown only a few times, but still they can be shown here several 
times. 

Chairman: You mean the Indian public will stand them? 

A. A certain section of the Indian public will stand them. 

Q. But you would not dare show them in your Chowringhi theatres? 

A. Because I have already shown them and my rights have expired. 

Q. Do you think there is a larger quantity of second hand films coming 

in? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Why do von advocate the abolition of the customs duty on second band 
films ? 

A. 1 find there are a very large number of films which many people would 
like to get, they cost only £2 or £3, and it is only the customs duty which 
prevents them from ordering out such films. But if it were removed, they 
would he able to import more of those films into this country. It will he an 
inducement to increase the business. T want a smaller duty on second copies 
also. 

Mr. Green : Would you agree in that case that the duty on the first copy 
should he higher than at present? 

A. As l have said, make it 5 per cent, ail mb, mu on the whole. 

Chuinntm : Have you any idea of producing films yourself? Have you 
seriously thought of embarking upon making Indian films? 

A. If we could control the theatres in the key cities, we could, because 
it is a paving proposition. 

Q. But it is not a paying proposition in the theatres which you have in 
mind unless you produce first class Indian productions. 

A. That is so, unless we have one in the northern part of the town of 
Calcutta. 

Q. What prevents you from having a theatre in the northern part of the 
town? It won't cost you much? 

A. It will cost about 5 or (> lakhs of rupees. 

Q. You don’t want one like the Grand Opera House, but would a theatre 
to suit the ordinary Indian public cost so much as all that? 

A. Tastes are changing now. 

Q. How much have the Puma Theatre people invested? 

A. I don’t think they could have spent anything under 2 or 3 lakhs. 

Q . And the other one, the Empress? 

A. It does not strike me as a particularly fascinating example. I have 
never been inside that theatre. 

Q. Don't you think that a large number of small theatres will be more 
useful to the country than one or two big theatres like the Opera House? 

A. Yes, in smaller towns; but as competition comes in, mv experience is 
that you must give other creature comforts too to the audience. 

Q. You are thinking of the audience you are catering for, but the poor 
people will be squatting on the floor and see, they won’t require sofa seats,. 
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boxes and so on, and if they cannot get a good seat, they wouid prefer to sit 
down ? 

A. As a step to build up the independent industry such cinemas may be 
encouraged. 

Now about block booking, I want to have something from you. What is 
really understood in the trade by block booking ? I want to have the real 
meaning of it. 

.4. By block booking the meaning in the trade is this. Say the Metro- 
Gold wv n Company produce this year 52 dramas, 52 comedies, and 52 topical 
films, they will tell you : you have got to pay so many thousand gold dollars 
for it and take up the whole lot. Probably they will give you a list of the 
productions, which are subject to alteration. There are all sorts of provisos. 
And then if you want their supply they will tell you to buy the most of it. 
That is block hooking. 

Q. That, is also blind booking — both block and blind? They go together? 

A. No, not necessarily. Supposing last year’s productions have been al- 
ready produced. 1 see the reviews in Ihe trade papers, 1 get information 
from middlemen. I see how they are doing in New York, in America and 
Great Britain. So practically 1 know what the value of the picture is and 
what the value to my audience will ho of these things. So 1 would not call it 
blind, ff it relates to future, unbooked, unproduced films, then it is blind. 

But if the block booking relates to past productions which have already 
been shown to the trade it is not blind hooking? 

.1. 1 don’t think so — unless you think that pre-view is necessary. 

(J. You know all about your picture before you take it ? 

.1. Not all about it. 

Q. Whatever is needed to bo known? 

.4. To some extent, the main angles of the picture we know. We know 
who the star is and what reception it bad at the trade show. But: the trade 
show is not really an indication of what it is going to be to the public. 
Supposing a picture like “ The Flag Lieutenant ” is produced in London. 
It receives a tremendous ovation from the London people. 1 buy it up. Then 
a sequel to that appears. T want it. But somebody who has already heard 
of the success of “ The Flag Lieutenant 1 ’ goes and bids double the price for 
the sequel and buys that up. He does not know what that picture is. 

Q. Still he goes by reputation. T mean the text is recent. It is not blind- 
ness really. He knows what he wants. 

.4. Well, it is blindness so far as the particular picture is concerned. 

Q. You mean the censorship here? That is another matter. You think 
then that among the people trading in India there is really no such blind 
booking as exists, in England or America? 

A. Between ourselves who are the distributors and the smaller exhibitors 
throughout the country? 

Q. Well, take that first. Between the distributors and the exhibitors. 

A. Not appreciably. 

Q. Although there is block booking sometimes? 

A. It is like this. I want to have a permanent relation with the cinema. 
I want naturally to push my goods against competition. I will tel! them to 
have two programmes or four programmes a month. 

Q. In a limited form? But if a man says: Very well, I will buy what f 
select, probably you will charge a higher price? 

A. Well, 1 know’ one particular instance but I would not generalise from 
that. This sort of thing has happened, that you have got to take all the 
pictures he imported this year, and the man did actually come to agreement 
and my firm bought up that theatre and w'e were saddled with the contract 
that our predecessor had entered into. But that is an individual case. It 
j& not of general application. 



Q. So that the Indian exhibitor knows what ha is bargaining far? — knows 
the value more or less generally? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that due to the fact that the pictures which come out here come out 
long after they hare been shown in the country of origin? 

A. Not always. 

Q . But generally, is there a long interval, say, 2 or 3 months, between a 
picture coming out to India and the picture having been shown in the country 
Of origin? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And by that time the exhibitor here gets to know the value of the 
picture ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is the general prevailing condition. They are also guided by 
such reports as appear in the newspapers? — criticisms? I mean locally here? 

A. They have access to the trade papers in England and America. 

Q. Who have? 

A. The exhibitors. 

Q. That T can understand. But you don't mean the reviews in the local 
press ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But are they not supplied to the press by the producers? 

A. Welt, so far as papers like the Statesman and the EnyHsfimtu i are 
concerned, they don’t toko up such made-up reviews. 

Q. Have they ever criticised any him to your knowledge!" 

A. Well, 1 think they have. Because, generally speaking, T don’t pin up 
such pictures as require criticism. 

Q. But have you ever seen any criticism in the local press which takes in 
Advertisements? The advertisement plays a large part in the paper’s income. 

A. But 1 think if the Statesman could, it would do away with the amuse- 
ment advertisements because they charge much lower for them. 

y. But have they ever adversely criticised any of your pictures? 

A, Well, very often this is wlmt they have done : They have said nothing 
about it. They have ignored it, 

y. That is not an answer to my question. 

Sir II. •Jaffa : I suppose it is a question of tree tickets. 

(1 lairtnun : You don’t remember any instance where the press has adversely 
criticised any of your films? 

A . I cannot recollect at the moment. 

y. That information we also had in Bombay and other places. The state- 
ment has been made, it is very difficult to get them to prove it. 

A. But I don’t agree with the principle. 

y. Never mind whether you agree or not. That is a fact. 

A. But suppose 1 have a picture this week and Mndnn has a picture this 
week. M n dan’s picture receives a fairly good review and my picture receives 
nothing at all. What does the public think? — that my picture is not worth 
anything at all. 

y. Your Globe has shown a picture to-day. There is not one word about it. 

A. I think the average man would look at it like that. 

y. Nor would I attach much importance to the puffing up of film#. 

A. It does a lot of good. 

. y. That Is one of the questions we have to consider, whether the press is 
sufficiently co-operating with the public in putting down ofoieeikmabie films. 



A . I know this, that so far a* blocks and the letter press are concerned, 
both the Statesman and the Englishman are very particular. 

Q. You think, therefore, that this is not an evil here in this country, so 
as to call for any remedy? 

A. Not between ourselves and the small exhibitors. Rut this is not the 
case so far ns the foreign market is concerned. 

Q. And what about the importer and the producer abroad? 

,4. There is block booking which is harming us intensely. 

Q. How do you mean? You are compelled to take productions without 
knowing what they are? 

.4. Not only that. We are compelled to take more productions than we 
can make use of. Supposing a company comes and tells me: I have got 52 
pfctures. unless you take the 52, 1 won’t give you a, single one, I will give it 
to the opposition. 

Q. Even if you make a choice and say: we will offer you better terms? 

A. We have done so in many instances but the others have taken up the 

lot . 

Q. Vint suppose you say : 1 will select 12 out of these 52 pictures and I 
am prepared to pay more for them. What do they sav? 

4. They won't give them. They sav: you must take the 52 or go. 

Q. I suppose it is a case where you know the 52. It is not a ease of future 
production hut of ready productions. 

A. Yes. generally already produced pictures. It is not a case of blind. 

y . And they ask you to take them in a lump? They won't sell piecemeal? 
Thai is the point 2 

.■I. 'Pin* disadvantage of that from the point. >i view of the comparatively 
small exhibitor is this: that l can show only 52 films in mv theatre through 
the year and now if 1 show only one brand, my audience will get foil up. 

y . Rut the small exhibitor does not import ? 

A. Rut i am talking of people like myself who do import. 

Q . \\V have done with the exhibitor. We are now considering the ques- 
tion of the importer's trouble. That is what you are now mentioning, l-l in', 
you are compelled to take pictures in a lump whereas you would prefer to 
take them piecemeal. '1'hat is your point. 

A. Rut it is very difficult for me to dissociate myself as an exhibitor. 1 am 
both an exhibitor ami an importer. 

(J. Rut I think you said the exhibitor does not suffer, 

A. I said the smaller exhibitor, so far as his relations to me as au im- 
porter arc concerned, not as exhibitor. 

y. And you suffer as importer, not as exhibitor? 

A. As an exhibitor obviously it follows. If I have, to take the 52 where 
can 1 show the 52? 

y. But surely this practice is common in every trade, is it not? 

A. No, 1 don’t, think so. 

y. Supposing a certain firm manufactures certain articles, is it not common 1 
in the trade to sell wholesale? 

A. Wholesale but in limited quantities. What you can sell. Your mer- 
chant will not be forced by your programme to take what lie cannot; sell. He 
will take just what he can sell. 

y. You then want the law to interfere and declare such contracts illegal? 

A. If it were possible legally block booking should be abolished. 

y. Block booking between the foreign agent and the importer in this 
country ? 

4. Yes. 

(). Offer each picture on its own merit to the public? 
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A. It will be a paying proposition to everybody. 

O, You think the trade will not suffer? 

4. No. 

Q. You won't be compelled to pay more than you are paying now? 

.4. Well, for individual pictures we would pay more. We would not be 
forced to put 20 or 30 pictures on the shelf which we cannot exhibit. 

Q . But has it ever happened to you that you had to put any pictures on 
the Bhelf except when they had not been passed by the board? 

A. Oh ! yes. Very often, because we cannot show these pictures in Calcutta, 
Bombay or Rangoon. And as I submitted before, without Calcutta, Bombay 
and Rangoon, it is impossible to do the importing business. 

Q. But have you ever put any film on the shelf? 

4. By shelving I mean I don’t recover my cost. 

Q. But still you exhibit them in smaller centres® 

A. T don’t even realise half my cost. 

Q. That statement of yours leads me to a point on which I thought the 
evidence was unanimous, that no pictures are shown in the smaller theatres 
which are not originally shown in the key theatres. Is that a fact? 

A, That is absolutely a fact. 

Q. There was some suspicion at one time that pictures are sent out into 
the remote interior without being exhibited in the towns and therefore this 
dirty stuff might get in there and poison the people living in the interior. 

A. I will give you an argument against that. We cannot afford to do that. 

Q. Is it not a fact? 1 don’t want any reasons. 

A. It is absolutely not a fact. 

Q. You think then there should he some provision by which in one place 
no one interest should have a licence for more than, say, 50 per cent, of the 
cinemas. Do you think it would be a wholesome provision? 

.1. Yes, I think it would be a wholesome provision. 

Q. No one interest should have a licence for more than 50 per cent, of the 
•'cinemas in any particular place? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Do you think that will in any way hamper the trade? 

A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Do you think it will have the effect of creating more cinema shows if 
such a provision were made? 

A. I believe it would. 

(). You think more cinemas wotild come into existence? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would also be helpful to the Indian industry if such 
a provision were made — with the quota system introduced? 

A. It would. 

Q. You think it would really work any great hardship to the trade if such 
a clause were introduced now? 

4. I don’t think so. 

Q . In no place should one man or one company or one interest hold or deal 
with more than 50 per cent, of the cinemas. You think that will give a fair 
field for the independent man? 

4. Yes. 

Mr. Green : If there is only one theatre in a place? 

4. Well, when the third one comes into question, the point will arise. 

Chairman : But you think it is a rule that won’t work any hardship and 
*'0.n the other hand it may be useful. 
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A. It will bring oat a little capital and bring out people who are hesitating' 
to open cinemas. 

Sir JI. Jaffer: You will be glad if the Indian industry progresses P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your company will be very hard hit. 

A . No. Certainly not. There is no competition betw-een the first-class 
theatre house and the others that I have described. 

Q. So there are three firms in Calcutta, yourself, Madans, and the Univer- 
sal Supplying Agency? 

A. These are the important ones. There is also one Alliance Trades 
Agency. 

Q. Are there no British agencies here? 

A. None. 

Q . Do you import British films yourself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So you are agents for .... 

A. Not agents. We buy the Indian rights. 

Q. Do you get any help from the American Consul here? 

A. Well, he personally is a very good man but obviously he cannot inter 
fere in the course that the business has taken in America. 

Q. You said something about distributing agencies abroad for Indian 
fihus. Do you think the British Consul will be able to assist in this direction 
in different parts of the world? 

A. That will be, as I said, Sir, at a very much later stage. What 1 have 
thought about the Imperial scheme is that if Government promotes the pro- 
duction of educational and agricultural films now to some extent, and if in 
the Empire itself there is some quota for those Empire films all round, we can 
also get some advantages from Great Britain herself so far as British picture# 
are concerned. 

Q. Is there any board in England or any agency in England which gives 
you information or which gives the board information about the production 
of their films in England? 

A. Only private agencies. 

Q. Would it be a good thing if such boards are established in the British 
Empire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are supplying pictures to about 35 Indian cinemas in the whole of 
India, Burma and Ceylon? 

A. Y'es. 

Q. And the Universal more than yourself? About 80 or 85? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. And Madras about 00? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then where is the question of monopoly? 

A. Well, I have not affirmed that there is a monopolj'. 

Mr. Neogy : All that he has said is that there is a tendency to a monopoly; 

Sir 71 a i ■oon J offer: There is no monopoly? 

A. If there was a monopoly I would not be here to-day to answer your 
question. But there are certain signs and indications which might possibly 
lead the average man to come to the conclusion that there is a tendency in 
this direction. There is a tendency to corner the sources of supply and them 
is a tendency to corner the sources of exhibition. If we read these signs 
aright, I think we are right in concluding that there is a tendency to mono* 
poly. 
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Q. Question 8 (4), what do you mean by “ there exists some amount of cut- 
throat competition amongst some producers ”? 

A . T will tell you. Supposing a picture was produced called w The Drum 
Major.” 

Q. I only want to know about cut-throat competition. 

A. I can best explain it by giving you a concrete instance. Supposing a 
picture were produced, 1 take that picture, and exhibit it here and in the 
Course' of my exhibition, a picture is released “The Further Adventures of a 
Drum Major A rival, without giving me a chance, offers twice the price 
and takes it off. I wait to see how this picture will go before I buy the sequel, 
-but my competitor buys it up, paying a very stiff price for it. 

Q. Again I don’t- understand what you say about “guddis”. 

A . Guddis are indigen uous business houses, offices. 

Q. Who aie they and what do they manage P 

.4. Well, certain financiers. Some man, say an upcountry man, who does 
not know' anything about the business, but lias some money. He invests some 
money in the cinema. 

Q. You say it is subversive to the growth of the industry. 

A. Certain principles must be introduced in the control of cinema busi- 
ness, (.</., if 1 give you a picture, it must be shown in one place ami not 
shown at two places. It must not be torn heedlessly in any way. It must be 
returned in the same condition in which I have given it. 

Q. But what has that got to do with the Marwari? 

A. 1 don’t say Marwarre, but guddis. Manvaris use the word “ guddis M 
in regard to their business offioe. 

Q. To whom does this refer P 

A. Well, any class of traders. Guddi means a shop. I mean the business 
is western in origin and it must develop along western lines. 

Do you know that stolen copies of films are imported? 

A. Pirated copies. Yes, they are, they do come to India. 

\Q. What experience have you about itp 

A. I had a picture called “Thundering Hoofs” which I imported to 

f urwa. 1 held the rights for it for five years. Just as 1 cleared my picture 
saw' an advertisement in a Burma paper that another man was exhibiting 
the same picture. 

ijg. How do you know it was a pirated copy? 

A. Well, he admitted it himself. He handed over the copy with our costs. 
Q. How did they manage to pirate the copy? 

A. Well, what happens probably is this: the film laboratories are very big 
•where the prints are made. Copies are stolon and sent off. 

Mr. Green : 1 suppose it may even come from another territory? 

Chairman: But how 1 p it must be at the place of production surely? 

A. Oh yes, from the same negative. Just m they print a number of copies 
of a book. You give the order, probably they print more than they are 
ordered. These things are never marked. It is done stealthily by the ser- 
vants employed in the industry. Bo in this connection I would make one 
submission for your consideration, that some legislation should be given effect 
to to prevent the titles of two pictures being the same. 

J#r. Grwn : You have your copyright law? 

A. That is very vague in this country. 

Q> You can always go to the courts and file an injunction. 

-A\ Suppose they start shoeing the picture in Karachi, and I have ifiy 
offices in Burma. 
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Chairman: You mean deceptive titles — fc&me tHles. You think the copy- 
right law is not sufficient for your purposes? Have you had any instances? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you try? Did anybody attempt to take the protection which the 
copyright law gives and fail? 

.4. Well, we have consulted lawyers and solicitors and they nay thi$ is very 
vague, this is very difficult. It is no use trying it. 

Q. Have you got the written opinion of the lawyers? 

A. I consulted my solicitors. But there will be another difficulty. Who- 
ever produces the picture first, holds the rights. We have got to get the 
American firm as witnesses. 

Mr. Green: Hut you told us that in the case of “ Thundering Hoofs " that 
the action you took whs very cheap and very speedy? 

.4. But that was in connection with a pirated copy. Here 1 have to deal 
with bond fide similarity. 

Sir Ilarnon J offer : How can legislation to prevent such thefts? 

.1. Well, tiie man who imports the first copy will get the rights. Suppos- 
ing there is a picture called “Parisian Nights”. I import the picture here 
— my contract dates the 1st January 1927, with the American producers. 
Another firm imports a picture with the same title and his contract dates the 
2nd of January. T submit. Sir, that I should have the right to use that and 
niv competitor should he asked to change the title. 

Chairman : But why is it the original producer does not complain? ft 
must be a case where the original producer does not complain? 

A. But one is in France and the other is in America. But they don’t 
know that they are giving similar titles to two different pictures. 

Q. It is more an injury to him than to you. 

.4. Well, they have got their money. 

Sir Hut oon J offer: Did yon report this matter to the police or anybody? 

A. No, we wrote to the American producers to change the title. 

if. About this pirated copy? 

.1. Oh! yes. 

What steps did the police take? 

.4. No, not to the police, only to the American Consul, and we cabled to 
ihe agent who had sold us the film and he took up the point with his people. 

0. As regards the title which you have just mentioned, would it not be a 
good thing if the titles of British and American films were also written in 
some vernacular of India? 

A. Well, I think you had better leave that to the exhibitor. If he thinks 
it will be more profitable he will put it in. 

Q. Well, you are an exhibitor? 

-1. Perhaps for Rangoon houses 1 might use Burmese titles. 

if. And for Bombay Gujarati titles? 

A. Oh yes, hut what about Marathi. There is a kirge population of 
Marathi. 

Q. You say for Rangoon at least you do agree. 

A. To some extent. 

Q. Have you ever written to your head office in America or England to 
have these things done? 

A. No, there has been no demand for this so far. 

Q. You don’t advise it? 

A. I do advise, f think it would be a good thing to have ihe vernacular 
to popularise British pictures in the second class houses that 1 have mentioned. 

Q, I am told that some rejected fihns in England and America are in circu- 
lation in India? 
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A. I have no knowledge, except for one film some rears back. That film 
is “ Foolish Wires ”. 

Q. Hare you got that film here? 

A . It is not my film. 

Q . Is it in Calcutta? 

A. I do not know. 

Chairman: Had it been actually rejected in Britain? 

A. It was disapproved of, 

Q . It had been passed by the British Board of Censors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is not a case where it had been rejected? 

A. No. 

Sir Ilaroon Jaffer: Those films which you get here are censored in America 
or Britain before they come out here? 

A. 99 per cent, of them bear the seal of the British Board of Review or 
the National Board of Review in New York. 

Q. Yesterday we were told that review is not meant for censoring. 

A. I do not know. It is signed by them. 

Q. Yours is a limited company? 

A. Private limited company, registered under the Joint-Stock Companies 
Act. 

<J>. Have you got a copy of the balance sheet for the last year? 

A. I have not got it with me now. It is not available to the public. 

Q. The Madans are a public company? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Have you got his balance sheet? 

A. I have got a copy of his balance sheet about the time that T was a share- 
holder myself there, but I do not know whether I shall be justified in produc- 
ing it. I was a shareholder at the time and as such 1 produce a copy. 
(Handed in). 1 was for a short time employed in the Madans. 

(). You have now joined the opposite camp? 

A. No. 1 left it. 

(J, Will it he a good tiling if, in order to avoid loss to these producing com- 
panies, the scenarious and stories are censored before they are produced? 

A. I do not think so, because producers are born and not made. They 
will have to take the risk. If the producers have not got the sense to under- 
stand what are the limitations, they must suffer. I do not think it will be 
possible to do so. 

Q. You say in answer to 8 (i.*), “ Cinemas managed by Military authori- 
ties are perhaps the best managed and conducted on sound commercial lines 
and principles.” That is done in India? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Better than your ownP 

A. They do not coutrol the theatres in the bigger cities and therefore I 
cannot make a comparison. 

Mr, Neogy: Do they run theatres themselves, I mean the military autho- 
rities? 

A. Yes. In the fort they are running a theatre. They run theatres in 
many stations on commercial principles, but I think they cater solely for 
troops. 

Sir Ilaroon Jaffer: They manage them better than these other small 
theatres ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, So Government should help these people more than other production 
companies? 
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.4. They should he encouraged to spread their cinemas for public purpose* 
under their management — to oj>eii them out to the public and let the manage- 
ment be to some extent under them. 

Q. In reply to No. 45 you say that the studio should not be licensed or 
registered for the present. What about indecent films produced for private 
circulation and others? 

A. Registration and licensing cannot prevent that. The Inspector only 
comes occasionally and I could easily avoid him if I wanted to. The Fire Bri- 
gade and other authorities will be continually inspecting these things so that 
I do not think it is necessary. It will only be an additional restriction upon 
the industry. 

Mr. Ne.ogy: You have agreed with the suggestion that no one interest 
should own or control more than 50 per cent, of the show houses in a parti- 
cular locality ? Would you adopt this as your future policy, or would you 
apply it so as to affect the existing concerns also? 

.4. It would be in the interest of Indians generally if it could be done 
immediately, but m.v difficulty is this: Where is the money to come from to 
acquire the excess of the 5ft per cent, owned by any particular concern? If 
the Government of India is prepared to find the necessary money, which it 
should in my opinion, the proposition becomes very easy. 

Q. You depend on Government purchasing these surplus houses? 

A. And then hand them over to concerns, insure them and get payments 
from them in instalments. 

Q . Supposing in a place like Karachi a local man has just a little more 
than 50 per cent, of the show houses, you will be forcing him under this scheme 
to dispose of his surplusage and to that extent you would he forcing him per- 
haps to accept a lower price for his concern than he would deserve? 

A. The Land Acquisition Collector can evaluate. 

Q. But what about the good will and other things? 

A. His balance sheet will show it. 

Q. You are anxious to see that no injustice is done to anybody? 

A. Yes. 

Q . And that Government should acquire these concerns and then later on 
hand them over to private agencies? That is your idea? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. This will enable you to avoid cornering in exhibition? 

A. Yes. 

But what about cornering in distribution, because you mentioned 
these two evils? 

.4. Stop block booking in the first instance. Government must absolutely 
put its foot down on America or Germany in their block booking. 

Colonel Crawford: How will you do that? 

.4. To declare it illegal. In this way if you make any purchase it must be 
on the strength of judging each picture and not by block booking. 

Mr. Neogy: Can legislation in Tndia effectively put a stop to block book- 
ing, for instance, in America? What would be the effect of this policy? 

*4. America does not care for the Indian market and we won’t be worse 
off for that. 

Q . Therefore do you expect America to change its system of block booking 
just for the purpose of complying with your rules and regulations here? 

A. The British Government in England can approach the American Gov- 
-ernment. 

Q. It will be a matter of negotiation and not of legislative prohibition? 

A. Yes, that this is detrimental to the interests of the Indian Empire. 

Q . Would you leave that to negotiations? 

A. Yes. 



Q. Is block booking a sort of normal feature of American trade? 

A. I think it has developed with the development of the American indus- 
try and the Germans are copying it. 

Q* It does not prevail in Great Britain ? 

A. No, not in my experience. 

Chairman : They have made it illegal there. 

A. In the country itself, but the law does not apply to exports. 

Mr, Neogy : You do not regret having shown British pictures in your 
theatre ? 

A. No. 

Q. I take it you consider that the results that you have obtained from 
showing British pictures are practically the same as showing American 
pictures P 

Q. I can produce my books to show that in many instances they are better. 

Chairman : Will you just send us a dozen instances? Take a three months 
period, 

A. T will send you the results picture by picture for three months. 

Mr. Neogy : And this in spite of the fact that you have to pay sometimes 
very high prices for British pictures? 

A . Corn pa rati velv . 

Q. And you have characterised those prices in your written statement as 
being sometimes prohibitive? 

A. Yes. But then the advantage is this : Whereas I take only one Bri- 
tish picture for a certain amount, if I were to take, an American picture of 
more or less the same value, I would be saddled with about 30 comparative 
duds. 

Q. What percentage of 1 duds 9 are generally contained in a block on an 
average? 

A. SO per cent., comparative duds, 

Q. And 20 per cent, arc first rate pictures? 

A. Yea. 

Q. In spite of this great handicap, is it your experience that the exhibitor 
of American pictures makes any greater profit than an exhibitor like yourself. 

A. That is a very difficult matter to answer. 

Q. This is certainly recognised 1o ho a difficulty by them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why then do they not go in for British pictures and do away with this 
block booking system altogether, if that is equally profitable? 

A. As it is, practically all the sources of good supply have been cornered 
and no one concern in India , however big it may be, can show all the pictures 
that they have bought. What are they to do with those pictures, if in addi- 
tion to that they have got to go to the British market? Again there are not 
enough British pictures to go round as yet. 

Q. Aud if the number is increased there is no reason to suppose that these 
exhibitors would stick to the American block system and not go in for British 
pictures ? 

A. If it is not to their interest they won’t. 

Q .. If British pictures go on increasing, the tendency would be to discon- 
tinue this block system, and you can depend upon that tendency? 

A. More or less. 

Q, Does not a picture sometimes prove a surprise? For instance, a pic- 
ture which you might consider as a dud from the trade point of view— pro- 
duces very good results, and a picture which you considered to be satisfac- 
tory from all accounts, proves to be disappointing? 

A. Occasionally, Yes. 



Q. So that it is rather difficult to foresee the efcact financial results which 
might accrue frrvtti exhibiting any particular picture? 

A. Generally speaking, we can make a fairly shrewed guess about the 
quality of the pictures. 

Q. In Lucknow we were told by an exhibitor that The Merry Widow*’ 
had proved to be rather disappointing there, but that he would have choeen 
it even if he had the previous choice. But he had not the choice, and merely 
because he had not the choice you cannot altogether blame the system P It 
does happen sometimes ? 

A. Yes. Erom individual cases we cannot generalise. 

Q. You are prepared to accept an Indian quota of educational films to be 
compulsorily shown? 

A. Yes, in all theatres. 

Q. Educational meaning generally instructional ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Why don’t you agree to the quota in regard to the entertainment films 
as W’ell? 

.4. As I have told you in my written statement, there are different classes 
of cinemas patronised by different classes of people. 

The people would stand bad quality in instructional films but won’t 
stand it in entertainment films? 

A. The instructional film would not go the length of the whole programme. 
It will be just a reel of 700 or 800 feet. 

Supposing it is left to you to cover the quota either by showing a pro- 
portion every day at every show' or by showing a longer reel at intervals— 
just as von like. There may be short comic pieces, there may be instructional 
films, there may be long entertainment films, and so on. If it is left to your 
choice to make up the quota, either by showing small bits every evening or by 
showing a number of longer productions — would you have any objection? 

.4. I would not have any objection if the entertainment films were of the 
same competitive standard as the western films that we import. 

Q. You are not being compelled to show entertainment films. Suppose it 
were left to your choice? 

.4. 1 would show educational films. 

if. That is for von to decide, provided you have the supply. You don’t 
mind this being left to your choice? 

A. No. 

Q. You do not want the quota to be confined by legislation to instructional 
films alone? 

A. Provided the option is in my hands. If it is a financially sound pro- 
position 1 will be the first to take it up myself. 

$. The present quality of Indian films is rather poor? 

A . Yew . 

if. You were also in the producing line for some time? 

.4. A little. 

•Q. This quality w r ouJd not go down with the European audiences here? 

A. 1 do not think so, generally speaking. 

Q. Did you ever try to find a market for Indian films abroad? 

A. 1 have n*»t myself, hut 1 have read reports in the Cinematograph Weekly 
of London that another firm tried and it w T as not a success. In fact the re- 
view of that much boomed picture, “ The Light of Asia,” in the British jour- 
nals was not very encouraging. 

Q. Would you accept the interest shown by the European population in 
Calcutta in Indian pictures of the present type to be a guide for you in decid- 
ing as to whether there is any possibility of a market outside? 
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A. The attitude of the European population in Calcutta to-day so far as 
the Indian pictures are concerned, is one of indifference. They do not go to 
see them because the standard does not appeal to them. 

Afr. Green: You mean the technical side? 

A. Yes. But I am inclined to believe that the subjects would be of greater 
appeal to Europeans than they are to ourselves. “The Thief of Baghdad / T 
“Kismet,” and such like pictures hare gone very well here with Europeans 
as well as Indian audiences. 

Mr. N eotjy : Dries that encourage you in hoping that the present quality 
of Indian pictures would appeal to the British market? 

A. No. 

Q. Coming to your answer to No. 22, you are in favour of a sort of reci- 
procity arrangement for the Indian and British Empire pictures, and in 
reply to clause (a) you say, “ Tt would decidedly promote the indigenous pro- 
ducing industry, at first by exchanges, on a commercial basis of industrial 
films and in the future on a more ambitious scale.” I do not quite under- 
stand what you mean by this. Having regard to the existing quality of the 
Indian film and the existing interest shown by Europeans. . . 

A. By existing 1 mean educational films. Supposing some sort of effort 
was made to produce a larger number of educational films in this country and 
supposing it was compulsory upon all parts of the British Empire, at least 
that part which Great Britain can control, to show those films there, then 
subsequently we could get a corresponding agreement from them; we can 
show some of their films in exchange and in future we can get a corresponding 
agreement from them that they will show our entertainment films when they 
are of the necessary standard. 

Q. Is that possible to be arranged on a commercial basis? Do you think 
it would pay anybody either to produce educational films or to distribute 
educational films? 

A. I have suggested that Government should take it up. 

Q. So it cannot be done on a commercial basis? 

A. From the distribution side. Government will produce them and hand 
them over for distribution to some party to do the commercial part of the 
thing. 

<J>. In reply to clause (b) you say that this will promote better understand- 
ing between India and the rest of the Empire? 

A . Decidedly. 

You mean educational films? 

A. Yes. It would give us n chance of reply to such slanders as Miss Mayo’s. 

(>. So you must ensure the exhibition of these films in the other parts of 
the Empire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And if you are going to leave the distribution to a commercial enter- 
prise liow do you ensure those pictures being shown in all the different parts 
of the Empire? 

A. I think it presupposes that. It says: let there be legislation all over 
the Empire, that India must show so many feet of British films and Great 
Britain must show so many feet of Indian films. 

(). It should be made compulsory in all the different parte of the Empire 
to show those educational films produced by India, that is your idea? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you would have this arrangement confined to educational films to 
start with? 

A. Just at present. 

J . You have a specific recommendation to make with regard to British 
notion, and that is, that the British Government should give a subsidy 
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on the British films, and not that we should do anything by way of discri- 
mination between American and non- American P 

A. No. 

Q. It is Britain’s look-out, and Britain should find the money? 

.4. Yes. So far as the export of films to India is concerned, Britain should 
help her producers, because here is a ready made market for her. So far as 
we are concerned we are prepared to show British pictures, but the prices of 
some of them are prohibitive. 

Q. So, all those details will have to be considered, prices and other condi- 
tions of exhibition? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Contman : Has the point yet been reached where the Indian producer! 
are competing amongst each other keenly for the market? 

.4. I do not think so. 

Q. You are not now producing? 

A. No, except small topical films. 

Q. Where do you sell those topical films? 

A. We show them all over our cinemas. Our circuit contains 35 cinemas 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Q. All over India? 

4. Yes, it is spread out. 

Q. Have you any in the Punjab? 

A. Yes, Rawalpindi, Ambala. 

Q. Have you ever s<»m any to England? 

A . No, I do not think so. 

Q. Do you know that there is a special officer in the Board ot Trade who 
would be glad to advise you about marketing films like that in England — I 
Clear- he is an officer of the Board of Trade in England. 

A. T am not aware of that. 

( t >. Would you rare to sell yours in England? 

.4 If the standard was good 1 would offer it there. 

Q. You are a man of considerable experience and you would know whether 
the standard is up to the mark. If at any future time you produce a topical 
film which you think is of sufficient technique and sufficient general interest 
to attract a market in England, you might consider approaching this officer, 
and if you do not want to do it direct, you must remember that the Govern- 
ment of India will be quite prepared to help you through my office. Do you 
spend much on advertising? 

A. Quite a lot. 

Q. You do of course keep regular accounts? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of your expenditure is accounted for by advertisement? 

.4. Certainly one-fourth. 

Q. I take it that it includes handbills, posters as well as newspaper adver- 
tisements? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the newspaper advertisement an important part of your expendi- 
ture ? 

.4. Yes, the most important part. 

Q. Of course you advertise in the papers in English and in the various 
Indian languages? 

A. In the Bmniwuti wo advertise regularly, and in the case of extra- 
ordinary pictures we advertise them in the Urdu papers, Bengali, Hindi and 
so on. We have handbills in those languages also. 
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Q. Do you consider you are getting a sufficient return from your expendi- 
ture on advertisement ? 

A . Is there a way of stopping it? I think that the money we spend on 
advertisement is a little excessive, but if you have to meet the competition 
offered by others you have got to keep on this method of advertisement, be- 
cause the whole thing depends on advertisement, 

Q, Do the newspapers give you any preferential treatment for your adver- 
tisements ? 

4- I think the amusement rates are lower than other rates. 

Q. Are you sure? 

A. I think I may say I am sure. 

Q . I have here a notice of a comic produced by you. When did you pro- 
duce it? . 

A. 1920. 

Q. I take it that it was produced on western models. Did it have any 
attraction ? 

A. Tf i may say so, it was one of the most successful films ever shown in 
Bengal. Even now Madams are showing it in Howrah, 1 think. 

Q. Are you still getting returns on it? 

A . T have lost my rights. 1 sold it to one party who sold it to Madans. 
This producing company went out of existence in 1922. 

Q. Owing to lack of finance? 

A. Yes. and lack of internal organisation and business capacity. 

Q. You think now there is still a market for that sort of Indian film? 

4. Oh l yes. 

Q. And the humour was what you would call good clean humour? 

A. Yes. In fact that picture was offered to be shown to me by the then 
owner of the theatre we control in Calcutta now (the Bijou Theatre Limited) 
but he offered a very small price and naturally we gave it to the Indian thea- 
tres and it had a very good successful run there. 

Q. Of course I never saw it, hut was it the sort of picture that might have 
gone down in England P 

A. If more money could have been spent on it, more time devoted to it, 1 
think those subjects should be very popular because it has a veneer of Western- 
ism in it though the subject and customs are Indian ; there won’t be anything 
difficult for British people to understand in the picture. 

Q. Don’t you think or do you think that there is scope for a producing 
company with a big capital and good expert staff to take up the preparation 
of Indian topical films with an eye to the foreign market? For example, now 
the great encounter between Zbysco and Gama is u thing of world-wide inter- 
est. Suppose men of the requisite technical capacity took that film, my own 
opinion is that it would have a run in England, America and Germany almost 
equal to the Tunney-Dempsey Final ; not quite, perhaps, but almost equal. In 
fact, you will probably remember some years ago when Hackenschmid was 
at his prime his wrestles were bigger events than the boxing championship of 
the world. 

4. I fully agree, but the difficulty is that ten of us rush down to take the 
same picture. There is nobody to protect our rights. 

Q. That is the point I wanted to get at. Could not one particular firm 
arrange to have the monopoly? 

4. Who are the owners of the rights of the show? 

Q. In an event like the one I am thinking of, the Maharaja of Patiala, 
because he is financing it. But take the opening of the new Assembly Cham- 
ber at Delhi last year. It was one of the great historical events of our time 
4 «i 4 it is a terrible tragedy that nobody in ail India was there to take a film 
of it though I tried to get ... 
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A. Well, we were not approached about it. Your department knows very 
well that We produce all these topi cals of His Excellency the Viceroy's visits, 
etc. 

if. The only people who said they would do it were the O. I. P. and their 
technique was not good enough for America and England. Constantly things 
like that are happening. Don’t you think it is worthwhile that some com- 
pany should start with a reasonable capital to produce topical films? 

A . Oh ! yes. 

Q. And such a company could also produce dramas P 

A. That is my suggct&iou. 

Q. So you would agree that one of the most boxful ways of approach to 
the development of the film industry would be a firm starting on these topicals 
and gradually building up the business. 

A. That is my suggestion exactly. 

(f. The questions J am going to ask now fit. in with this. Do you know' 
how many producing companies there are in America P 

C haintutn : Have you got a book which gives the information, something 
which gives the information about the theatres and companies? 

A. Not the theatres but all the big producing companies. 

Mr. Cotttman : You can give us the number approximately ? 

A. About 20 including the companies which produce short subjects and 
comedies and things like that. There are 8 really big ones that matter. 

Q. That was about the figure I had in mind— about 8. Now there are at 
least 8 producing companies in this country but on an infinitely smaller scale. 
Would you agree that the great, capital resources which the American firms 
dispose of and the consequent excellence of their work and their marketing 
power come from the fact that there are so few producing companies with 
the capital aggregated into n few hands? 

A. Yes. that is true, and also the fortuitous advantage of the War. 

Q. But apart from the fortuitous advantage of the War which practically 
did not involve America, you will agree that the aggregation of capital in 
these few hands is an excellent thing for the development of the industry and 
its technique? 1 am not thinking of competition or monopoly. 

A. 1 am thinking of the cost of production. You see the Stars and the 
scenario writers are all charging very heavy prices. I think if the thing were 
split up a little more there will be more competition and prices would come 
down a hit. 

Q. As a matter of fact f understand that the big American firms are now 
going to reduce wages. They find they cannot keep up with them. Do you 
ever read the American Mnruri/? 

A . No. 

if. \ must send you ail article that I read in it called Frenzied Finance. 
Tt describes the financing of the big films in America. The point I wanted to 
make is this: in India we have a number of small producing firms and T think 
we all agree that the quality of their films is low. Would it not be better if 
those firms could amalgamate themselves into one or two firms and so dispose 
of bigger resources? 

A. The greatest difficulty to that I see, Sir, is first the psychological diffi- 
culty, the question of temperament. At least in Bengal it is very difficult for 
people to get on together, everyone wants to be the head of the concern, there 
is a lack of business instruct and consequently there would again be a mono- 
poly in the hands of a few monopolists. 

Chairman : Also the lack of opportunities for business training and busi- 
ness education? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Coat man: Well then let us approach it from a different angle. Sup- 
pose a company were floated in India by public subscription with a capital of 

lakhs and started producing pictures. I take it, the Indian, however 
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ignorant and illiterate he may be, is like the rest of us and wants the best he 
can get, and there is not the least doubt he would soon see the manifest 
superiority of these productions to the little things which are now being pro- 
duced and he would go for them and the little companies would be froeen out? 

A. Yes, that would happen. 

Q. Do you agree then that what is more necessary than anything else for 
increasing the technical excellence and the quality of Indian films is some 
really strong company? 

A. A really strong company should start. At the present moment a little 
foreign talent might he employed in directing. I am inclined to believe that 
the photographic standard is not very low, but so far as directorial talent is 
concerned a little foreign talent will be required for the time being, British 
or American. 

Mr. Nrog it : What about the capital? Would you expect to have 50 lakhs 
subscribed in India for a concern like that? You would require foreign 
capital too? 

A. That point is not raised here. 

Mr. Coalman: How many theatre chains are there here in this country — 
your own, Marian's, Universal, Pathe . . . 

A. And I think the Alliance. 

Chairman : He gave us the answers to those questions before. 

Mr. ('oat man : I am sorry. T take it there is keen fighting between these 
combines foi* possession of pictures? 

.4. So far as the best part of the American market is concerned, we are 
all shut out by the existence of one big concern here. We get only the crumbs. 

Q. What 1 want to get at really is this, — Don't answer if you don't want 
to, — Does Marian with its big financial resources ever go in for the same sort 
of fighting development that the big American and English industrial firms 
do. For example, you know how the Standard Oil Company when it wants to 
capture the trade of a locality goes and sells its oil below the economic price 
and when it has captured the market, then it raises its price. Does Mndan 
ever go to a place where there is mie theatre and in order to get control of that 
theatre pay more than its economic value in order to guarantee its footing 
there ? 

A. Yes, it does. 

Q. And Marian's big resources make it impossible for you to compete 
against that sort of thing? 

.4. Hypothetically their big resources, but if you examine their last balance 
sheet what do you think of a company which has 20 lakhs of debt with a sub- 
scribed capital of 35 lakhs, rushing in to capture cinemas by paying four 
times their legitimate rental? 

Chairman : His point is that they have not got the big financial resources 
you assume. 

A. No, but compared to us they have gigantic powers to kill us even. I 
could give specific examples. 

Mr. Coalman : Now’ our Chairman asked you various questions on these 
lines but would you sum up in one or two sentences how you are affected, how 
your chain is affected, by the superior strength of Mndan 'a? 

.4. Primarily it is this : If J can show pictures only in 30 stations T must 
charge perhaps a little mote than theatres — suppose there is somebody else 
who owns a hundred theatres, he can charge a little less. He will go to a 
place even if he does not own a theatre there; he will say “If he is giving 
films to yon for 20 T will give you for 5 ”. These are instances that are always 
happening. 

Chairman : That is quite usual competition in any trade, isn’t it? 

A. Tf I might give an example, supposing in a town like Calcutta there 
•is one concern with 13 theatres under if, and I am competing against it with 
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only one theatre. Supposing I am paying for my theatre Ils, 200 with taxes. 
My lease expires next year. Supposing the other comes along and says 44 I 
will give you Rs. 4,000; you turn out those people*', naturally the landlord 
does so. Is that competition in the usual course of business? That- is taking 
a man’s bread and butter out of his mouth. If you want to do that you can 
build your own theatre. 

Mr. Green: Business is business. It is very often ruthless. 

A. This sort of ruth less ness if it continues will kill the industry. 

Mr. Coalman: May I ask for an example within your personal experience? 
But I certainly agree that it exposes you to great dangers. 

Chairman : Tell it to the British India Steam Navigation Company. 

A. It is bad not only for us, but it is bad for the country, bad for the 
Indian, bad for the whole of the Empire; and the ultimate result of that sort 
of thing will be that we will be in the strangle- hold of America. 

Mr. Coalman: 1 think you showed 44 The Flag Lieutenant.” What was 
its success like? 

A. It was very successful. 

Q. Was it expensive? 

A. Compared to the returns 1 won’t suy it was expensive, though when \ 
bought it 1 thought it was expensive. 

Q. And what did you think of the technique of that picture? 

A. It was sp lend id technique. It has not all the subtleties of Berlin or 
the hlatancies of Hollywood; still it is one of the best pictures 1 have ever 
seen. 

Mr. Green: 1 take it it is a British picture? 

A. Absolutely. 

Chairman : A war picture. 

A. Not exactly a War picture but it deals with the power of the British 
Navy. There is also a good Jove story and 1 have bad a larger number of 
Indians going to the theatre to see that picture than ever before. 

Q. I want to see a good British social drama where they deal with the 
underworld life, well treated in mil attractive way — which do you think I 
should see? 

.4. The underworld? 1 have not any British picture. “The Triumph of 
the Hat” may give some idea; but 1 think you have selected to see “ Monte 
Carlo.” That is a British picture. 

Colonel Crawford : Can 1 take it that to-day the exhibition of films in 
India is not a very paying proposition? 1 think Madan s are paying no divi- 
dends. Are you paying dividends? 

A. Yes, because ours is a private limited company, ive do not squander 
our money. 

Q. If you profits out of your exhibitions you are satisfied with that? 

A. It has not been a good business, but it is getting better since 1920. 

Q. It is on the upward grade? 

4- Y^es. 

Q. I just want to ask on the question of censorship, do you want only one 
board for the whole of India P 

A. No. 

Q. What are your suggestions as regards block booking. Is not block- 
booking in favour of the producer? He has got an outturn and lie wants a 
bujper to buy up the w hole of his produce? That is the most satisfactory way 
for him. 

A. Yes. 

Q. From the point of view of the public and the exhibitor it means you. 
are bound to take a certain amount of bad stuff — am I correct? 

A. Quite. 



There is ho necessity for you to show tkt stuff? 

A . I tun locking tip & good deal df money in that way. 

Q. lYhat it comes to is this : You are paying more for the big pictures? 

A. Yes. 

Q* But there are not enough big pictures at present ? 

A. No. 

Q. That position also is improving. You have the British industry coming 
into the market, the German, French and others have sufficient big pictures 
and you can put the junk into the. cupboard and leave it there. 

A. That will be the only way to fight it. 

Q. The Indian market, as we call it, includes India, Ceylon and Burma. 
That is a complete market like South Africa or the Middle East. 

A. Yes, we call it the territory. 

Q. And in all that territory there are only really five profit earning cen- 
tres— -Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Colombo and Rangoon. 

A. Yes, if you like to put it that way. 

Q. The rest of the market is practically negligible from your point ol 
view. 

A. These theatres usually pay the cost and from the rest we recover the 
profit. 

Q. Those five centres cover the cost of the pictures? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now I just want to question you for a moment on the dangers of mono- 
poly in the Indian film producing industry. Does that mean that we are 
going to get the Indian producer squeezed out? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think a monopoly in this country will squeeze out the Indian 
producer ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. What is going to be the harm to the public? Are you going to get a 
rotteh stamp of entertainment ? 

4. Yes, certainly. 

Q. But the public won’t go to a rotten stamp of entertainment? 

4. Well, to some extent they will. They want their recreation and the 
cinema is getting more or less a habit. 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to how you can secure competition? 
Obviously competition is the best thing for the public and for the Indian film 
producer. Have you any suggestion how this Committee may secure com- 
petition ? 

A. Well, th© suggestion made by one of the members was that no particular 
concern should have more than 50 per cent, of the cinemas in one particular 
town. That is one point. Then 1 have one or two small suggestions. 

(>. That will be carried out by the local licensing authorities. 

A. The land revenue officer will also have some say in the matter so far as 
valuation, etc., is concerned. I have got one or two small points. I have just 
made them out here. Each municipality might be encouraged to build 
smaller places, in the style the Chairman suggested, in the municipal towns 
where these travelling road shows might show, where Government educational 
and health pictures might he shown. 

Mr. Green: You can only suggest that; you cannot demand that. 

A. Yes. I submit that w T ith all respect. That is the only way 1 could 
think of. Taking the big municipal towns in India the municipalities might 
be forced to levy a small tax, but I leave that to you. It won’t cost much — 
a small hall, 2 walls, a roof of eurrugated iron, a small amount- of furnishing, 
•etc. 
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Chairman : Can you put us in touch with someone who runs these shows, 
we have not come across anyone yet. 

*4, There is the London Bioscope Company, the Capital Bioscope show and 
so on. 

Q. Perhaps you will give the addresses to the Secretary of the Committee. 

A. I will. They deserve some encouragement ami the Government can 
help them to purchase light Ford lorries which will he insured and the money 
paid back in instalments. 

Colonel Cmirford : You said you did not consider that films lower British 
prestige. 1 don’t think that is the point of view from which we want you to 
examine it ; but you mentioned that you had the true perspective and you 
could understand these films in the right perspective. I take it there are 
people in India who have not got the right perspective? 

A. T would not insinuate that. If such a phenomenon does exist, why 
blame the poor film for it? Can you not go hack to the year 1905? 

Q. Your general idea is . . . 

4*1. That films are not responsible. 

Q. Supposing the European community objects to certain scenes being 
shown in films. 

A. Cut them out. 

Q. T am trying to find out. You will agree with me that the Indian is 
exceedingly modest, in (jue^tions covering the relationship between the sexes. 
Most Englishmen who live in ibis country recogni>e that modesty. Do you 
think it not possible that we like to see our own people in this country adopt- 
ing tlie same modest behaviour? 

A. 1 do not think the behaviour of the average Britisher is immodest. 

Q. No, No. But there are certain definite Indian customs which those 
who know India recognise and pay attention to. For instance, we oursehes 
might bo finite accustomed to another man in our own dressing room seeing 
us 1 in an entirely miked state but we don't consider it correct in the presence 
of a native servant. \Ye recognise definitely certain Indian customs regard- 
ing the standard of modesty required and we feel that these standards of 
modesty are not maintained in the films. 

.1. 1 personally do not agree. 

Mr. C n f it : You are going to let us have the footage about. 14 The Triumph 
of the lint.” Mr. Lahnrry. 1 was interested to hear that you arc* going to 
show the film ” Sacrifice.” Tn putting on that film will you spend money on 
publicity or does the owner of the film advertise? 

.4. We have got. to do the advertising. 

Q. You will do it on the same scale as for any Western picture? 

A. Of course we have to. otherwise the obvious conclusion will be that the 
picture is not of the same standard. 


Supplementary Statement of Mr. N. C. LAHARRY, Manager and 
Secretary, Globe Theatres, Limited, of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
dated the 2nd January 1928. 

1. Talking about the percentages of good and indifferent pictures the ex- 
pression “ duds ” was used by way of comparison. What I mean to sav is 
that if a producing company produces one ” Ben Hur ” he also makes a 
certain number of other films which are very indifferent in comparison. Every 
company produces a large number of these pictures which are very ordinary 
indeed from the Box Office angle and from the point of view of public 
favour. 

2. It has been stated by a witness that there are 380 cinemas in India and 
*ls such every distributor has access to them. Therefore it has been argued 
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the theory of a possible monopoly is baseless. This argument is misleading 
and fallacious. 

(t) There are four key-theatres in India at Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon 
and Colombo. These are really the big towns which jmy the major part 
of the cost. The smaller theatres pay very little. Roughly they cannot 
afford to pay more than Its. 100 per programme. 

Now, suppose a film cost £350 which would he about Rs. 6,000 including 
costs of the print and publicity and freight insurance, etc. The four key- 
theatres will pay as hire Rs. 2.5(H) for one week’s run at each centre. The 
other Rs. 3,500 must be made up from the smaller centres. In India on 
account of the lack of real chains of cinemas and on account of distance 
it is not possible to show one particular picture at more than 20 cinema* 
during the year and that with several copies (which makes the costs another 
Rs. 1,500 more). By the time the picture has been to 20 places, that is to say 
within 18 months of its import, it becomes old and other and newer pictures 
are in tin* field. Now if an Importer has no place to show' in the key- 
theatres where is he to raise his costs from P 

Monopoly in this country means an attempt to corner the theatres in 
the kev-cities. If this be done by any individual concern, the rest is easy 
of accomplishment. With several big theatres in the key-cities one single 
concern can import the best pictures leaving the others to take their leavings. 

3. The statement that there are two other American concerns is no doubt 
true. But one of them has already been subtly pushed out of the Bombay 
market and Rangoon. The other had a theatre m Bombay which has also 
gone into the hands of a particular concern. 

4. The statement is not true that there are any amount of good pictures in 
the open market. All the big companies of America have given them but 
to one single Indian Concern. The output of the others is not such as can 
compete successfully with films like “ Ben Hur \ *’ Beau Geste etc. A 
reference to the published lists of any company will verify this statement. 

8. Other indications of a tendency to monopoly: — 

(?) Mv firm bought last 15 Metros. When the negotiations were complete 
they insisted that we shall not use their name in our advertisements. 
Metros is a well known name and popular with the public. 

(ii) We hold the rights of a certain film tl Enemies of Women ” (which 
is a real hig picture) which according to the contract expires on the 31st 
December 1927. The film reached us in February 1925, without any titles. 
We showed the picture in May 1925, thus having lost six months. We 
applied for an extension of the right on paying fresh royalty. The producers 
refuse to give us the picture and their Agent at present in India told me 
personally that they are going to give it to another concern. 

(in) The statement is untrue that a certain concern has acquired the lease 
of our Rangoon theatre after seeing an advertisement. It is a matter of 
record that their came first and wo are asked to bid higher. They 

have paid four times the amount we are paying now although they have 
several theatres in Rangoon. 

i?r) rp to 1924 we dealt, with Messrs. Fniversals. When it came to their 
super picture 44 The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” they acquired this by paying 
a heavy price for it as also taking a larger number of their films than we could. 

( r) We dealt with Messrs. Pat he of Bombay. As soon .as we showed 
Harold Lloyd's “ Safety Last ” they covered the best pictures of this concern 
also. 

Written Statement of Mr. F. E. JAMES, O.B.E., General Secretary, 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, Calcutta. 

Introductory. 

1. No, but for 7 years T hove been General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Calcutta, which in it* seven branches has a membership of over 2,000, of 
Irbom a larger number are Indian students, school boys and office clerks. 



General. 

2. (a) (I) A largo proportion of tho educated classes in Calcutta visit the 
cinema. This is particularly the case among educated young men and 
especially among students. It was found that 73 per cent, of the late leaves 
issued by the Warden of a Student Hostel during a period of two months 
were for the cinema. This does not include those students who attended the 
early shows for which a late leave was not required. Out of a group of 
38 students, it was discovered that ] 0 went to the cinema once in two weeks, 
12 twice, 8 three times. 2 four times, 4 five times, and 2 six times. 

2. (a) Compared with the population the percentage of the illiterate 
classes attending the cinema is small hut their number is on the increase. 
Some of the cinemas in Machuu Hussar and Harrison Rond area are largely 
frequented by illiterates. 

(b) In Calcutta the composition of the cinema audience varies according 
to the locality. In the Sham Bazar and llhawnuipore localities the cinema 
is frequented mainly hv the educated middle class Indians with a small per- 
centage of the taxi-driver class, and a certain number of illiterates. In the 
University area the audience would probably bo composed of 5ti per cent, 
students, 35 per cent, clerks, and about 15 per cent, small shop-keepers, in 
the cinemas in and near tho European quarter there would probably be at 
least 50 per cent. Anglo-Indians and Europeans with a large number of Indian 
students and a certain number of Indian clerks. Much depends, however, 
on the particular film which is being shown in these cinemas. 

(r) It is difficult to state with any accuracy what proportion of the 
audience consists of children under 14 or of adolescents of impressionable age. 
The percentage of the former has been calculated as low as 3 per rent, and 
as high a-* 25 per rent. Tho probability is that the percentage would hi* in 
the region of 5 per cent though it would vary to some extent according to 
the locality. Adolescent* ni impressionable age should he present in large 
number-'. In a survey taken of a student hostel it tvas found that 
student-- under 20 years of a go attended the cinema oti an average of ,‘U times 
a month and those over 20. 2J times a month. 

Part i. 

Film liuJuxtry in India. 

3. Comedy, adventure and senti mental films seem to he the most popular 
with Indian audiences. Indian lilins are usually immediately popular though, 
generally speaking, they are of indifferent, quality. Films such as “ Krishna 
Kanta’s "Will ’ “ The Lite of Lord Buddha,” Harish Chandra,” have en- 
joyed g re a t j k>| » u la r i t y . 

<}. <o) Yes. on the whole, except that sensational films, such as America 
has specialized in, are very popular especially with illiterate audiences. 

(b) Historical, religious, social and patriotic films would appeal most to 
the educated (lasses and mythological (r.f/., Rajasthan) to the illiterates. 

14. From the demand for educational lantern slides and lantern lectures 
one wonld judge that there should be a great demand for cinema films for 
educational purposes. The value of the portable cinema lias been demon- 
si rated again and again in our work and could be a most, useful factor in 
adult education in connection with the problems of health, .sanitation, agri- 
culture and illiteracy. 

18. The film industry is primarily a matter of private enter] iri.se but in 
its infancy Government might well be prepared to help along the lines which 
are now being explored in England. Moreover the extended use of the film 
by the Government would in itself he an incentive to private enterprise, 

Part n. 

Social Aspects and Control. 

24. (a) Yes. 

24. (c) Many of the films dealing with social life in the West have a 
harmful effect upon the younger members of the audience and the illiterate 
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classes. Stories centering round the extravagance and immorality of what i& 
thought to be “ high life ” in the West are bad. Many films also dealing 
directly or indirectly with sex problems are liable to be misunderstood. Then 
there are films dealing with crooks and robbers which are distinctly injurious 
to boys and adolescents. 

id) Censorship is not adequate generally speaking in cases of “ sex ” 
films. There are certain films whose motive is thoroughly bad quite apart 
from the particularly suggestive incidents which may be cut out. A good 
example is a film called “ Foolish Wives ” which appeared in India some 
years ago. It was cut in Bombay and further cut in Bengal. Yet even then 
the whole film was of an unpleasant nature. This is indicated by the follow- 
ing trade description of the story: — “ Count Karamzin, an adventurer, and 
his two cousins, the Princesses Olga and Vera Petachinkoff, are at Monte 
Carlo. The Count cultivates the acquaintance of Mrs. Hughes, wife of the 
American Envoy. Caught in a storm, these two shelter in a hut. Count 
Karamzin is prevented from seducing his companion by the arrival of a 
monk. A second attempt at seduction is foiled by a son ant, another victim 
of the Count, who sets fire to a tower to which the Count has inveigled Mrs. 
Hughes. The two escape. Hughes knocks down the Count and orders him 
to leave Monte Carlo. The Princesses are arrested by the Police. The Count 
goes to the house of Ventucci, a counterfeiter. While there he rapes the 
half-witted daughter; Veutueci kills him and drops his body into a sewer. 
Hughes and his wife are reconciled.” The film should never have been 
allowed to be shown anywhere in India. 

25. Special consideration is required in censorship in Tndia owing to the 
differences in social custom and the outlook between the East and the West. 

27. There are many films which have been exhibited in India which appear 
to report life in the West at its lowest level. The uneducated or the partially 
educated are unable to make distinctions and are apt to form their opinions 
of the West from the films. It is impossible to prevent these films coming 
to India altogether hut an endeavour should be made to restrict their number 
by careful censorship. 

29. Yes. 

30. This would be extremely difficult in India. It- might however be 
possible to prevent children under that age of 12 entering cinemas unless 
accompanied by parents or guardians. 

31. {a) Censorship is certainly one of the most potent methods of guarding 
against the mis- use of the film though it is not the only one. 

32. The censorship in Bengal has improved greatly during the past few 
years and it is generally considered to be the strictest in India. To give 
greater continuity to membership, I would suggest that the member of the 
Board bo appointed for 2 or 3 years. Further. T would suggest the addition 
of one Indian lady, a representative from the University, and one oilier 
representing directly, schools in the Province. 

33. There is no reason to suppose that the growth in strictness in censor- 
ship of films in Bengal during the past few years has interfered with the 
recreation of the people or their attendance at the cinema. 

34. (a) No. 

(b) Yes. The most important thing is that there should be a uniform 
standard of censorship throughout India. The Central Board might be co- 
ordinating body, and a final court of appeal. It should be the rule that \ nv 
films banned by one Provincial Board, should not be shown in any other 
area without the previous sanction of the Central Board. The question ot 
films in Native States should also be dealt with by the Central Board. 

35. («) There should be a uniform constitution for all Provincial Boards. 

<?>) No. The tendency would be for the Board to leave everything for ths 

office, which, as a general principle, is not desirable, 

57. in) No. Under the present arrangements a film which is passed, say, 
by the Bombay Board of Censors, cannot be prohibited in Bengal unless it haft 
been shown and objection has been taken to it. 
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(b) Yea. Suggestions have been made under paragraph 34. 

38. Yes. Within recent years the following films which were passed by 
the Bombay Board of Censors were taken exception to in Bengal and subjected 
to considerable cuts: — 

1. Passion. 

2. Sin of Martha Queed. 

3. Around Town Series VI. 

4. Mysteries of Paris. 

5. Foolish Wives. 

6. Kismet. 

7. Scaramouche. 

8. The Sea Hawk. 

9. The Cohens and Kelivs. 

10. Kiki. 

The following passed bv the Bombay Board was banned altogether: — 

Circe the Enchantress. 

40. It is not an uncommon sight in Calcutta in certain quarters to see a 
crowd of men and boys standing around a cinema poster of a suggestive 
character depicting women in scanty attire or people in amatory attitudes. 

41. Yes, as far as Bengal is concerned. Tribute must be paid to the Board 
of Censors for increasingly good work. 

44. Certain public bodies should he represented on the Board of Censors 
and those dealing with the welfare of young people should make a practice 
of keeping in touch with what appears in cinemas. The Press would assist 
greatly if they established a weekly critic of films appearing in the largo 
towns. At present only the usual “ puffs *' appear and these are not any 
indication as to the value and worth ol a particular film. In England most 
of the newspapers have a rt'gular column for film news, with n critic who 
contributes articles in the same wav as does the musical critic. 

45. (u) Yes, by means of registration, license and periodic inspection. 

(b) Yes. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. F. E. JAMES, O.B.E., General Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, Calcutta, on Saturday, 
the 17th December 1927. 

Chairman: T propose to trouble you only on one point as you are likely 
to be most intimate with that aspect of the question, I mean the effect of the 
film on the youths whom you come across. 1 suppose the cinema habit is 
growing popular with the youths who are in the Y. M. C. A.? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they go for the first evening performance or more often for later per- 
formances? 

A. It varies a good deal, I think. 

Q. I am speaking of the boarders now in your charge. Have they no 
time beyond which they should not stay away without the permission of the 
warden ? 

.4. They have got late passes. For being out after 9 they will have to 
take a late pass ; hut before that they are free. Mostly they go to the early 
shows. 

Q. Before the cinema came w r ere you here at all? 

A. No. 

Q. T was wondering what the young men would do if the cinema were not 

here? 



A. They would sit about and talk 

Q. And probably if their propensities so lend them sol res. tney might go 
to objectionable places? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The cinema from that point of view is a lesser evil than the other 
one? 

A. In so far as it provides a cheap form of entertainment, it is a good 
thing. 

Q. Even if there is any evil attached to it, you would consider it a lesser 
evil than simply idling away their time or going to objectionable places? 

A. 1 don’t think such a large number would go to objectionable places as 
go to the cinema. It i* a new factor which has really diverted the youths to 
take to amusements of that sort. 

( t K 1 suppose you frequently go to the cinema yourself? 

J . | don’t often go. As a rule. I only go when there is some film about 

which we have received a complaint. Occasionally I go for amusement. 

Q. What kind of complaints do you get and from whom? 

A. Occasionally I receive complaints from Bengali gentlemen who have 

seen the films themselves, because they know' that possibly 1 might be able 
to represent those complaints i n certain quarters. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

A. For about * years, always in charge of the T. M. C. A. 1 happen 
to he ar the same time Se-'-ndarv of tin* Vigilance Association, which was 
responsible for getting representation on the Board of Censors. 

Q. Have you had complaints very frequently or only occasionally ? 

A. We get only iufrequent complaints, say one or two in a year. 

Q. Will it be right to put it down as one or two a year? 

A. About that. 

Q . W ere the complaints mostly relating to sex films? 

.1. All complaints coining from the ordinary public. ,\e., from lathers 
and students, would have relation to sex films. 

Q. Have you seen yourself any objectionable sex films? 

A. There are two, especially T remember one known as the ‘‘ Foolish 
Wives ’’ to which 1 have referred in my written statement. Another film was 
an Indian film, the title of which f completely forget now. T saw in Dacca, 
about three years ago. 

Did it deal with love scenes? 

A . It eentr :l round life in a brothel. 

Q. Was it a social drama? 

A. It, showed the life of a student of the Calcutta University and a public 
girl with whom he got mixed up. 

Q. Perhaps it pointed out the dangers of unguarded youths in Calcutta. 
Was it the moral? 

A, In the end, 1 believe, virtue triumphed. 

Q. Probably it was a warning to parents? 

A. That may have been the idea. 

Q - Tn emphasising certain points, do you think it went beyond the legiti- 
mate stage intended as a propaganda against unguarded youth? 

A. If I wanted to produce a propaganda film, I should not have chosen 
that particular incident or story. 

Q. It was not shown in Calcutta? 

A. Not to my knowledge, but those am the only two films that I remem- 
ber. 

Q * I suppose the film * Foolish Wives * was shown in England? 

A. I do not know, but 1 think it was an expensive film. 
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Q. Do you think it was objectionable P 

A. I think it was a thoroughly bad show altogether. The story was bad, 
in fact the whole conception of it was bad. 

Q . You don’t look at it merely from the Indian point of view, but looking 
at it from the human point of view generally, do you think it was objection- 
able ? 

.4. Looking at it from the human point of view it appeared to be 
objectionable. 

Q. I suppose you deal mostly with college students? 

A. Among the Indians 1 deal mostly with college students, among the 
Anglo Indians I deal with school boys and young apprentices in business 
houses and engineering firms. 

Q. 1 suppose von have got wardens. Had you any discussion with them 
before sending this memorandum? 

A. We had discussions among the wardens. This memorandum really 
represents the composite views of the wardens and of some of the older 
students also. 

Q. f do not know, Mr. Janies, if you are familiar with the rules which 
are observed by the Censoring Board. Perhaps you would like to see them. 
(A copy of the rules was handed to the witness.) 

.4. They seem to be sufficiently comprehensive, but rules are somewhat 
difficult to apply in practice. 

( t >. You recognise the value of the film is more on the amusement, side 
than on the educational side? 

,1. Yes, 

( t f. And in giving amusement von have to d«nl with the light side ol 
life in order the make the business a paying proposition? 

.1 . Yes, I suppose so. 1 helie\e one or two Indian films dealing with 
mythological stories have been very popular amongst a certain section. 

(J. The diflieiilty is to satisfy the educated youths. They want rather fine 
technique, while the illiterate masses are not particular about these things. 
Some of the serials are being supplanted by Indian films. You see the 
educaiivc value on the human mind in its various aspects. The effect pro- 
duced on a cultured mind is somewhat diiferem from that, produced on an 
uncultured mind. 

.4. The film ‘ Foolish Wives’ was, .! think, cut in Bombay. It was also 
cut here. In fact, the whole conception was wrong. 

Q. Is that the only thing that you remember as an objectionable film? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. The difficulty is to generalise from one particular instance. Y r ou don’t 
think that you should observe different standards of morality when dealing 
with college youths in India and in the west? 

.4. 1 think the Teacher's Conference which was held in London last year 

and also this year has been urging practically the same thing in regard to 

cinema censorship that has been urged in India. They hold the view that 

there should be stricter censorship over the portrayal of sexual emotions in 
the films to be shown in any country. 

(Jf. i see you recognise- that, although some people seem to suggest that you 
should have different standards for England and India so far as morality is 
concerned ? 

A. T think the same standard of morality should be obseived. Of course, 
there may be particular instances in which one film might suggest otie thing 
to a western mind and another thing to eastern mind. 

Q. But don’t you think the educated youth will be able to appreciate the 
film at its true perspective? 

A . But there are a tremendous number of people whom I would call half 
educated \ and who draw entirely wrong impressions. 
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Q. What is the remedy for that? 

A. Fuller education on the one side and a more careful censorship on 
the other side. I don’t say that censorship is the only way to remedy these 
things, it is only one of many ways. 

Q. There are some films which exaggerate the low standard of life, I mean 
the underworld of Paris, New York and other places. And as our students 
do not generally go to the west, don’t you think it is better that they should 
know the dangers of the west? 

A. I have been to most cities in Europe, and I have not 3*et seen many 
of the characters so vividly portrayed in films. 

Q. What strikes one is, that one can be too prudish in these matters, does 
it not ? 

A. I quite agree, and T don’t think that there is such terrible danger from 
the cinemas in this country. 

Q. You don’t think it requires a careful watch, and having looked up the 
rules, you don’t think anything more can be added to them? 

A. I have not studied the rules fully. I have only* just glanced at them, 
and they appear to me to be quite comprehensive. All that 1 would say is 
that can* should be exercised by the Censors especially in regard to the display 
of sex emotions. 

Qn Then do you think that each film should be viewed by two or three 
responsible members of the Board which might involve some trouble and 
delay ? 

A. I don’t know sufficient about the working of the Board, and J doubt 
whether it is practicable to find people who have time to do that. 

(J. Can you find people in Calcutta who can spare the time, say two or 
three hours for two days in the week? 

A. It is very difficult indeed. 

Q. I don't mind so much about Europeans engaged in business. What do 
you think of Indians here, will you be able to find suitable men here to work 
on the Censor Board? 

.4. I think it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find the right sort of 
men to do that kind of work. 

Q. I suppose you think that professors of colleges, vakils, and High Court 
pleaders and people of that class would be eligible to sit on the Censorship 
Board? 

.4. Yes, but there should be representatives who know the student world 
to view the films intended for them. 

Q, You cannot speak so much from information or knowledge about other 
classes of people, but you can speak positively about the student class in 
Calcutta and of those who are employed in the firms? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of effect does the cinema produce on the Anglo-Indian youth? 
Do you think Vie suffers more than the Indian youth or is likely to suffer more 
because lie has got greater freedom with the opposite sex than the Indian 
youth? 

A. I think they are very impressionable. But it is an extraordinarily 
difficult question to answer by a general statement, because the Anglo-Indian 
community itself is amazingly diverse. On one side, you may get people 
whose impressions will be very similar to those made upon the mind of an 
Indian; on the other, you will probably get an Anglo-Indian boy whose 
impressions will lie much more similar to the impression upon the mind of an 
European boy. Generally speaking, I think the Anglo-Indian in adolscence 
is very impressionable both in regard to sex matters and in regard to sensa- 
tional crimes. 

<?. What do you mean by sensational films, do you mean depicting 
crime ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Are there many shown here? We are told they are becoming less 
popular ? 

A* Judging from the pictures and advertisements published, 1 think they 
are still fairly popular in the north end of Calcutta. 

Q. Indian films are replacing them there, are they not? 

A . Yes. 

Q. 1 take it, then, that your general view is that more careful censorship 
should be continued? 

.4. 'ies, and there should be people on the Hoard who are in closer 
touch with Indian life and boy life in a place like Calcutta ; there should 
be more members from the parent and teacher class put on the Board. 

Q • Would you advocate a stronger Indian element on the Board? 

A. Yes, and I also think there ought to be one Indian lady on the Board. 
At the same time, J would emphasise the point that there should be a stronger 
representation of educational interests and those who are actually dealing 
with students. 

Q. Is there not then a danger of the cinema going down to the level of 
the school masters or the school room. 

A. That may be, and we do not want to regard it entirely from the school 
master’s point of view\ 

Q. It may kill the trade? 

A. You want people who know’ more about the cinema and also about 
student life. 

Mr. Green: You told us that you sometimes get complaints from parents. 
I presume that you pass them over to the Board? 

A. Yes. 

<3. Did you complain to the Board about this particular film 4 Foolish 
Wives ’ ? 

A. I wrote to the Board, and they wrote back to me saying that they 
had already cut it, though it was already cut in Bombay. 

Q. I gather from your statement that you are generally satisfied with the 
Bengal Board? 

A. Yes. 

Q . On the other hand, your statement gives me the impression, though 
you have not stated is specifically, that you are far from satisfied with the 
Bombay Board? 

A. That is the impression I have. 

Q. T might read to you a remark made in an official communication two 
years ago by the Church Missionary Society, Exhibition Department, in which 
they say that the best control exercised is in the Bombay Presidency. I don’t 
want to labour this point. 

A. I am glad to hear it. I have seen films passed in Bombay which have 
been cut in Bengal. “ Scaramouche ” w as cut on political grounds. “ Foolish 
W r ives ” was cut on sexual grounds. The other tw r o I don’t remember. 

Q. You were doubtful w’hether it would be possible to get respectable 
ladies and gentlemen of the requisite standard to censor every film before it 
is certified? 

A. What I meant was that if there were going to be only 7 people to see 
all the films it would probably be a big job. 

Q. The actual amount of work done in Bengal during the last three 
years is this: they examined about a million and half feet the year before 
last, one million ninety three thousand feet last year and 2i million feet this 
year. This year’s figure represents something over 2 hours inspection a day f 
and the work is likely to increase. Now the only way in which you could get 
people would be to have a very large panel representing all interests? 

A. It is doubtful, because, first of all, there should be a certain amount of 
continuity mf service, and, secondly, the Board should not be too big. 
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Chairman: Would you consider 10 members too many? 

A. No. 

Mr. Green ; Take it at 10, and that will mean over an hour’s work every 
week if only one member of the Board saw each film ? 

A. I think it is doubtful whether that would work actually in practice. 

Q. Do you think you can; get such members if they are paid? 

A . I think it would be a pity if you made the service a paid one in the 
ordinary sense. 

Q. The people whom you will want on the Board should be men of wide 
culture, and can you expect such people to surrender a good portion of their 
time for this class of workP 

A. I don’t think you can. 1 think the present arrangement in Bengal 
can be continued. You have a stipendiary staff here, and if there is any 
doubt regarding any film, it is referred to the whole Board which then sees 
it. 1 think such an arrangement would work better in practice. 

<?. And then if there is any doubt at all, members of the Board would have 
to see the film. Probably in practice that would work better ? That is the 
practice in Bengal and also in Bombay. 

A. My impression is that would work better. 

Q. In fact, .stipendiary censors with an advisory hoard to come in on 
any questions of doubt. You also want a central stipendiary board with 
appellate work only, in case of disagreement ? 

A. It appears to me that a Central Board doing the whole of the censoring 
work for India would be an extraordinarily difficult thing from the trade 
point of view. 

Q. If we could avoid the trade difficulty would you he in favour of a 
Central Board;-' It would give you still greater uniformity. 

A. Yes, 1 would be. 

Colonel Crawford : Would you suggest that this central appellate authority 
might also act as a co-ordinating authority between the various boards P 

.1. ! think 1 have said that somewhere. 

Q. T gather that you think that, even with the canons of censorship In id 
down, at the moment certain scenes which are generally undesirable slip 
through in larger quantities than they ought top 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you suggest that if we are to have stipendiary censors we have 
to get men with the requisite qualification and culture and pay them fairly 
highly P 

A. Yes, you have. 

Q. To-day the salary is Rs. 300 — 500 in Bombay, Rs. 300 here for part- 
time. What would you suggest as being a salary for which we can get men 
with the requisite qualification. Can you give us any ideap 

A. it is difficult to say. If he is a man who is recruited in India from 
abroad you would have to pay more than you would a man recruited in 
India. 

Q. T was thinking of Tndia, not abroad. 

A. There are Indian inspectors, as a matter of fact. 

0. If you have somebody of educational qualifications and of culture you 
would have to pay a rate which he would probably get in his own market. 

Chairman : Would a man like the warden of one of your hostels not bo a 
man of sufficient qualifications ? 

A. The wardens in our hostels are not paid at their market rate. 

Q. I know, but men of that type would be suitable? 

A. Some of them. 

Mr. Qretn : Are these gentlemen with western experience aa iFeilP 
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A . Yea. Most of the men in responsible positions are men who have been 
to the west. 

Q. I think a salary of Rs. 5U) would attract a man in Calcutta. 

I should put it higher to get a really good man in Calcutta. I should 
start it at fiGO, say tKK) to 900. Something like that. 

Colonel Crawford: Are you of opinion that the European, community are 
not altogether satisfied with the display of sex emotion on the film? 

A . Yes. 

Q. You would agree that the display of sex emotion by Indians is exceed- 
ingly modest? 

A . Yes, that is, from what I have seen. You mean in ordinary life? 

Q. I don’t mean so much in ordinary life, but that the Indian generally 
is very modest in the public exhibition of his sex emotion. 

A. Oh ! yes. 

Q. You would feel inclined to agree that the objection of the community 
an the subject of films is that they recognise that fact of Indian life and 
consider that our standards in India should conform in public very largely 
to Indian requirements. 

.1. Yes, 1 think that is one of the very strong feelings, and also, I think, 
along side of that is the normal protest of the average European against 
vulgarity even amongst his own people. 

Chairman: Why don’t they try it in their own country, the Europeans? 
Don’t you think that is the more legitimate course? 

A . I think they are trying. But 1 think there is a feeling here among 
Europeans that there are certain things which possibly are natural in the 
western countries which here appear to be vulgar. 

Q. But don’t you think such objection should apply more to the producer 
than to the countries where it is exhibited? 

A . Yes, I think if you can appeal to the producer, you would be striking 
at the root. 

Colonel Crawford : You would be inclined to agree that many Europeans 
consider that this exhibition of sex emotions is rather a libel cm the normal 
life of the west? 

A. Certainly. 

p. You consider that many communities in India, Hindu, Mussulman and 
European, have a certain amount of justice in objecting to misrepresentation 
of their own life on the cinema? 

A. Certainly. 

Q . Now, seeing that generally our standards of censorship on paper now 
appear satisfactory but that in practice we find a larger percentage of films 
of low moral standard slip through than ought to, have you any suggestions 
to make as to how that can be dealt with? 

A. It is an extraordinary difficult question from the censor’s point of view. 
H you can deal with the producer, so much the better. 

Q . J n Tndia. But we have no control over the producers outside the 
country. 

A. For instance, I have seen pictures — I have discussed this matter with 
people who have been on the board. They sav, “ Well now, here is a theme 
and there are certain things which are not particularly good. We out them 
out. Well, once you go on cutting out, you find yourself left with nothing 
at all, and the story is gone.” And that is how a number of objectionable 
scenes get left in. 

Q. But suppoee the censor says : this is objectionable and we propose to 
ban it, and. in future it is up to you to see that you are not put to any loss by 
importing such films. Wouldn't that be the actual result? 

A I think it would hove a very good effect if one or two films were entire- 
ly tastned. 
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Chairman: Don’t you think it would have a better effect if it was done 

in their own country? 

A. If you can. But how can you do it? 

Q • Do you think you are going to get much assistance from public criti- 
cism? Do you think the public will come forward to criticise freely? 

A. They are not inclined. Several people have written to me during the 
last few years about pictures they have objected to, and I have written and 
asked for particulars, and that has been the end of it. That is really the 
general attitude. They are not satisfied, hut the feeling is not strong enough 
to urge them to take definite action. They won’t take the trouble to put 
it down. 

Mr. Neogy : Are you aware, Mr. James, that in the recent Bengali litera- 
ture, there has been a greater freedom in the treatment of sex relations than 
before ? 

A. Yes. 

Q . I mean the sexual novels? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And T suppose that is also a feature of western literature to a certain 
•xtent. That is the latest tendency? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And these books are available to the bovs? 

A. Yes. 

Q- Now, supposing one of these stories is represented on the stage — a 
dramatised vi rsion — would you object to your boys seeing that representation 
on the stage? Supposing you don’t object to his reading the book? 

A. No, provided the portrayal is a good one. 

Q. Then again, supposing the portrayal is not unsatisfactory from your 
point of view, on the stage, would you adopt a different standard for the 
screen version of that very same story? That is to say, supposing the screen 
version tallies with the stage version and you allow the stage version, would 
you allow the screen version too? Supposing it is a faithful reproduction 
of the stage version? 

A. Probably not. 

Q. 1 put this question because one of the inspectors employed by the 
Board of Censors here made the statement the other day that they applied 
a more stringent standard of censorship to films than to the stage. I don’t 
know why. I put a definite question to him. A well-known Bengali drama 
was represented on the screen — 44 Prafulla M . A very well-known tragic 
drama. And the Board made certain cuts and in justification of it the 
inspector said l< we adopt a more stringent standard in regard to the film 
than in regard to the stage.” 

A. Well, in one sense. Of course, on the stage a word or phrase may 
explain something, but on the film it is an action that has to explain and 
convey that something to the mind. It is quite conceivable that when a 
description becomes an action on the film it might be objectionable. 

Q. No, but the justification he gave was that the screen makes a wider 
appeal than the stage which appeals only to a limited class. 

A. That would be a very weak argument. 

Chairman: Probably that is also the reason why action should be 
emphasised. 

Ur. Neogy: In order to make up for the absence of the spoken word? 

A. Yes. 


Written Statement of Mr. S. A. ALLEY, Manager, Puma Theatre, 
Bhowanlpore, Calcutta, dated the 18th December 1927. 

1. I u are. I hare been interested in its exhibition section for the last 
« yean, having been in charge of a circuit of 4 theatres in the mofussil, later 
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manager of 2 cinemas in Rangoon, senior assistant and officiating manager 
•f a Filin Renting office in the same city, and now manager of a local cinema. 

2. (a) I should think that Indians of the educated classes consider cinemas 
a very popular form of amusement, while the illiterate classes frequent cine- 
mas to an equally large extent when serials, comedies or films of an adventur- 
ous type are shown. My statements refer to Calcutta and Rangoon. 

(b) The composition of the audience depends entirely on the class and 
nature of films exhibited. 

(c) Personally I would not place it at a higher percentage than about 
3 per cent., again dependent on the nature of films exhibited. 

Pakt I. 

3. To the cultured and educated Indian, I should think the superior class 
of Western features and social subjects, or adaptations of well-known literary 
and classical works of fiction. 

To the masses, serials, adventurous subjects, comedies, and Indian produc- 
tions based on mythological themes. 

4. T should say they are catering fairly adequately. Of course, there is a 
dearth of Indian productions in certain provinces, which would otherwise 
prove very welcome to the masses. 

5. Indian films are available no doubt ; but under certain conditions which 
occasionally make it impracticable lor an exhibitor to hook them. 

(a) There is ample room for improvement, in every way : photography, 
acting, settings, etc. 

(b) Very much so with certain sections of the Indian people. 

(r) It is more profitable? to exhibit Indian subjects; but only in theatres 
where the audiences are preponderantly Indian. In cinemas where the Euro- 
peans congregate in large numbers, the exhibition of an Indian film would 
prove a failure. 

u Krishna Kalita’s Will,’ 1 “ Jaidev,” England — Returned/’ Janoda 

Nundan ” are a few of the outstanding successes in JiengaL 

(). (a) In fact they are more popular witli the Indian masses. 

(h) (1) to the educated classes, adaptations of well-known Indian novels by 
famous Indian authors, and historical subjects. 

(2) to the illiterate population, mythological subjects with a strong reli- 
gious appeal. 

7. I have no experience in this direction and would therefore rather not 
express any opinion. 

8. (a) While distribution and exhibition are tolerably satisfactory, in my 
opinion, film production is in a very nascent stage and there is ample room 
for improvement therein. 

(b) This may be due to the fact that very few of the local producers 
understand the technique of production, while photography except in rare 
instances leaves much to be desired. The only method by which we can 
improve the quality of films produced in India and help the development of 
the industry, is by sending out intelligent young Indians to foreign countries 
and centres of production, to enable them to learn the technique of pro- 
duction. One point needs stressing in this connection. Just sending out 
one or two men to study all the branches of production, would be futile, as 
the accumulative result would be negligible. Each individual should bo 
made to study one specific branch of production. For instance, one man 
should only devote himself to photographic work, another to directorial study, 
yet another to artificial lighting and mechanical work. Each of these 
branches needs highly specialised knowledge and as such should be studied 
separately by aspirants who have an aptitude for any special line. 

9. Not always; because of the prohibitive prices charged by the renters 
and distributors, which it is not always practicable for the exhibitor to pa§^ 
unless he if desirous of pursuing of a suicidal policy. 
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The excessive customs duty and the fantastic royalties demanded by 
foreign exporters and producers are, to a great extent, responsible for this, 
state of affairs. 

I do not think so. 

10. Yes, but not to a very large extent, and where it exists it is in- 
evitable. 

11. The system of block and Wind booking is distinctly disadvantageous 
to tht* exhibitors, as the latter are thereby expected to book films without 
having an opportunity of judging whether such films will necessarily appeal 
to the special class of audience to which they cater, and ultimately results in 
financial loss to him. It is, of course, of benefit to the producer since it 
means that he has, on the strength of a few good films, disposed off his entire 
output of fair and indifferent subjects ftvS well. There is no help for it, owning 
to keen competition in the market to secure films of a well-known brand. 

11. Not by any means, except second-run houses. Where such facilities 
are offered the rates charged are proportionately high. 

12. To a great extent, for the simple and most potent reason that it effects 
adversely, the receipts at the box office. If the exhibitor is catering to a 
clientele which is composed mainly of the middle and poorer classes, it is an 
effective obstacle to hotter business, for if the lower classes are full, the 
patrons cannot afford to purchase higher priced scats, ow T ing to the addi- 
tional amusement tax. 

13. The present, tariff duties is another factor which hits the exhibitor 
badly, since the importers raise their rentals accordingly. Tt further has a 
very prejudicial effect on the importer on a small scale, who sometimes has 
to pay duty representing probably 5 to 10 times the actual cost of the film 
itself. 

1 w r ould suggest that Tariff should he charged ad valorem, that posters 
and other publicity matter should be duty free, since the latter constitute 
the most important factor in fetching inadequate returns. 

14. Certainly. I think there is, specially in the mill and mines areas. 

15. India is eminently suitable for film production on a large scale. 
Climatically it is the film producer’s paradise, while its wealth of architec- 
tural resources would help greatly in minimising production costs. Atmos- 
phere and background, both occidental and oriental, is easily available. 

16. Not at the moment. They have yet a lot to learn the whole lot of 
them, and they should he encouraged to do so and sent to foreign countries. 
There are producers and directors, actors and actresses, of course, hut few 
of them are sufficiently well equipped with specialised knowledge of their 
respective branches, which would make a large producing plant in this country 
a really successful commercial venture, unless it was manned by experts. 

The only measure which I can suggest is covered by my answer to question 
No. 8 (6). There is the alternative that foreign experts may he imported 
from centres of production ; but 1 doubt if this can he done as real experts 
draw such extensive salaries in their own countries that it would he foo lish 
to expect them to come to India on tremendously reduced salaries. That 
no existing producing unit in India can afford to pay even half or quarter 
of their salaries is an admitted fact. 

17. Capital is always shy in these matters, but if proper safeguards and 
facilities offer and they can be oonvinced of the success of the venture as a 
commercial proposition, I do not think it will be difficult to raise the neces- 
sary money. 

18. Certainly. Reduction or abolition of duty on raw film; using it* 
ife&uenoe with the American, German, and British Governments with a view 
to obtaining their co-operation in providing facilities for young aspirants 
from here, to study the various branches of production in studios of the 
various countries, Providing scholarships to enable students to pursue suck 
studies. 
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39. The cost of film production in this country is infinitely cheaper than 
that; of any other country. In fact there is no comparison. Probably the 
-entire cost of a film produced in this country would not com© to a quarter 
of the average monthly salary of an ordinary featured hero or heroine in a 
film, in America or England, I am, of course, excluding the salaries of such 
world renowned stars as Chaplin, Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, and others, 
whose pay is fantastically high. 

20. (a) My proposals do not involve expenditure from existing funds (ex- 
cept in the case of scholarships); but they will mean reduction in the revenue, 
which after all should to some extent he spent to better the industry from 
which it is derived, arid which will not seriously prejudice the other needs 
of the country. 

(If) If the entertainment tax is not abolished some of the expenditure 
may well he drafted from this source, while the censorship fees and the tariff 
duties should contribute somewhat to meet such expenditure. 

21. 1 am most certainly against the creation of a State Monopoly of the 
Film Industry, as 1 understand it. Once there is a monopoly there will be no 
competition and automatically the incentive for progress and development will 
vanish, to a large extent. Beside* it will necessitate, if the monopoly is to 
be thoroughly successful, a vast expenditure on the part of the Government 
in buying up the existing companies — such sumptuous expenditure being 
hardly worth while considering the other needs of the country. Government 
help can, however, he given in a more useful and economical, though less specta- 
cular, manner by providing scholarships lor students abroad. This will bene- 
fit the industry much more in providing trained and expert officials in the 
very branch which most needs the services of such men. 

22. T do not advocate compulsion of any form in any industry, and, there- 
fore, would not advise compulsorily participating in the policy of the Imperial 
Conference. 

Merely exhibiting a certain percentage of British productions would not 
help the film industry in India in the slightest, or assist in its development, 
unless Indian productions were given equally preferential treatment in the 
British and Commonwealth film markets. This cannot happen unless and 
until Indian films arc produced of a sufficiently high standard as to he readily 
-saleable in foreign markets, which again will not come to pass till the pro- 
ducing section is manned by trained and capable experts. 

23. To a great extent, as the film is recognised to be tine greatest and 
most powerful medium of both propaganda and education. 

Part IT. 

24. (a) I do not think so; because such films if any are not certified for 
public exhibition by the censor boards. 

(ft) Not to my knowledge; nor do I think such films are ever imported. 

(r) Films where racial distinctions are raised to the detriment of the 
Asiatic; where the Oriental is always depicted as villainous character. In the 
present state of the country it creates dissatisfaction and further unrest and 
tends to alienate the sympathies of the Indian from the Westerner. 

(d) T consider the censorship as it stands quite adequate. Further tight- 
ening would only cripple the industry all the more. 

( e ) Not that I know of; though this information would better be available 
from the Police and Criminal authorities. 

25. This is being sufficiently well-handled by the existing censorship rules. 

26. (a) Religious films should, of course, be given special attention con- 
sidering the state of communal tension in the country and care should be 
taken that no film which is likely to wound, even in the remotest degree, the 
religions susceptibilities of any section or community, be permitted to b# 
publicly exhibited. 

(b) I am not aware of any. 
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27. I do not think so. This will he evident from the fact that the films, 
are produced in Europe and America, both of which countries know full well 
what is the existing standard of civilization in the West. Apart from that, 
each film is reviewed by the National Boards of Review, both in England and 
America, and certified as suitable for public exhibition. Only then are such 
films imported here. It stands to reason that these representative boards of 
review would not pass anything which appeared to them a misrepresentation 
of existing conditions in the West. It should he remembered that films are 
produced for practically 40,000 theatres (20,500 in America and 19,500 in 
Europe) in Europe and America and not expressly for India, which boasts 
but an insignificant 400 theatres — not even J per cent, of the theatres actually 
catered for — and it is idle to suggest or suppose that foreign films were made 
expressly to misrepresent Western civilization for this infiniti&imal number of 
theatres in India. 

28. Not that I know of. 

29. Yes, such films ns convey a vital moral based on sexual themes, which 
can only he correctly understood by adults. 

30. It is impracticable. 

31. Yes. 

32. Quite satisfactory. 

33. (a) Yes. 

(b) Most certainly. 

(r) It would l>e n great impediment. 

34. (a) No. Because it would cause inconvenience to the Trade and mean 
sending films to a fixed centre for certification, resulting in the film being 
idle for a considerable period, during which period it might he earning hire. 

(b) No, because it w T ould entail further expenditure which is not war- 
ranted. 

(r) I do not advocate it at all. 

35. (a) I should think it is. 

(■ b ) No. 

36. (a) Quite satisfactory. With regard to the qualifications, that is a 
doubtful question. Breath of vision, good education and culture and freedom 
from petty, narrow-minded prejudices are essential qualifications. 

(b) I do not think consider it necessary, if the Inspector embodies in 
himself the qualifications mentioned above. 

37. to) Yes, there are sufficient safeguards. 

(b) Yes, in the interests of the importer. The point will be clear from 
the following example: — 

If a film is banned in one province and permitted in another it means 
that no refund of the cost price can be obtained from the ex- 
porters or producers, nor can it he returned to the latter and 
the proportionate tariff duty recovered. The producer contends 
that the film has been shown in India — at least in some parts 
thereof — and refuses a refund. It stands to reason that if a film 
is presented and exploited only in certain provinces, then the 
income accruing from such circulation and exploitation is far 
short of the expected returns if exhibited throughout India. 
Consequently films should be either banned for good once it is 
banned by any censoring authority of any province, or be consi- 
dered valid for presentation throughout India, once it has been 
so certified by any duly constituted Board of Censors. 

38. Many, though I do not now remember the names. 

39. Not to my knowledge. 

40. I do not think there is any need at all. In fact it would be crippling 
the most potent medium of fetching returns, since advertisement is the life 
and soul of the showman's business. 
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41. There has been a change for the better since the establishment of 
the National Boards of Review in England and America. 

42. Yes. When a film is considered by the Board to be objectionable, a 
further viewing should be held at which members of the press, other exhibitors 
and importers, together with the Board may see the film and if the majority 
of those present still consider the film objectionable the subject should be 
banned ; but otherwise it should be certified. 

43. (a) No need. Censorship provides efficient control. 

44. This is covered by my answer to question No. 42. 

45. I do not advocate any further control over the film producing industry 
than is at present exercised by the Censorship Authorities and the other 
licences already existing. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. S. A. ALLEY, Manager, Puma Theatre, on 
Saturday, the 17th December 1927. 

Chair man: You are the manager of the Purna Theatre P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your father is the proprietor? 

.4. No, no, not my father. I have no relationship with the proprietor. 

Q. Oh, l sec. You are the manager. You arc running the theatre for 
him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is an independent theatre? It is not under the control of Madans? 

A. No. 

Q . Nor are you under the Globe? 

.4. No, entirely independent. 

Q. Were you connected with the cinema before you became manager of 
this concern? 

4. Yes, here in India as well as in Burma. I have said that in my replies. 

Q. And is it a paying proposition to run cinemas generally? 

4. Well, that depends more or leeus upon the locality where it is run. It it 
not a paying proposition everywhere. It is only a paying proposition where 
you have got a cinema-going audience. 

Q. I mean your experience both in Calcutta and Rangoon is that it is a 
paying proposition? 

4. Yes. 

Q. And cinemas are multiplying and growing in number? 

4. Yes, to a certain extent. I would not make a sweeping statement to 
that effect. 

Q. Now, how many cinemas have grown in the last three years in Calcutta 
itself? Have any new cinemas come into existence? 

4. Not to my knowledge. The same number of cinemas continue, only 
the proprietorship has changed hands. 

Q . But the number has not increased ? 

A. No. 

Q. When did the last new cinema theatre come into existence? — in Cal- 
cutta. 

4. I was here in the year 1924, Since then, of course, I have been in 
Burma. As far as 1 am aware the only theatre that came into existence was 
the Empress Theatre, that is the immediate opposition theatre to the Purna 
Theatre — the one in my locality. 

When was it opened P 
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A. I hare no exact recollection. But after the Russa Theatre came into 
existence. 

Q. That was about 4 years ago? 

A . Yes, I should say so. 

Q. And do you think there is a demand for new theatres? Do you think 
if new theatres are opened in Calcutta, it will pay? 

A. No, I don't think so. I think Calcutta lias got more theatres than 
there is need for. 

Q. Then do you mean to say that some of the theatres are run at a loss? 

A. I should think so. Every theatre is not paying, that is certain. 

Q . But the Puma is doing well? 

A. Ptirna is paying its way. 1 would not say that it is paying a very 
profitable dividend on the outlay hut it is just meeting expenses. And that is 
just possible because we don't pay any hire. 

Q. Do you keep accounts or returns of your theatre? 

A. This is only the first year it has been in existence. Before that, it was 
the Russa Theatre, run by a limited company and the limited company went 
into liquidation. 

Q. Did they only run one theatre? 

.4. Yes. The Paris Cinema and Varieties, Ltd. controlled that theatre. 

Q , Did they have any other business? 

A. Not as far as I am aware. And it ended in loss, and so they had to 
wind it up, and the present purchaser took it over. 

Q. What did he pay for it? 

A. He did not buy the theatre. He leased it out on a monthly rental. 
The building was and is the property of the present proprietor and had been 
leased out on a monthly rental to the Paris Cinema and Varieties, Ltd. The 
building belongs to the present proprietor who is running this theatre. 

Q. He himself was the proprietor More, and that company having failed, 
he ha* taken it over and so it is not a voluntary purchased theatre? He is 
more or less forced to run the theatre which somebody else built. 

A, Yes, he received offers for rentals by other companies, but it did not 
come up to his expectation, so he carried it on. 

Q, Who offered to lease it? 

A. Maclans Theatre offered to lease it. 

Q. And you say it was not a fair amount which was offered? 

A. 1 am not aware of the actual offers made but what T can gather 
is that the amount did not come up to the expectations of the proprietor. Of 
course, 1 am not in a position to speak with certainty on this point. 

Q . Don’t bother. Now you get your pictures on hire for running them in 
the Puma? 

A. Invariably. 

Q. Do you buy any pictures or import any pictures yourself? 

.4. No. We intended to, but we did not. 

Q . What have you to pay for the hire? Percentage basis or rent? 

A. Both on the percentage basis as well as on the rental basis. 

Q . You don’t find any difficulty in getting pictures? 

A. No. 

Q. With whom do you deal generally? 

A*i Mostly with the Universal Pictures Corporation, partly with the Globe. 

Q. And you get the sort of pictures you want without any difficulty? 

A . Oh, yes, except Indian productions which we don’t get very often. 

Q. Did you try the Bombay market? 



A. Well, there is this one point — films produced in India have provincial 
restrictions. 

Q. I mean did you try at all P 

.4. We have endeavoured to obtain films from Bombay but were held back 
owing to one or two restrictions. One was that Bombay producers wanted a 
lump sum guaranteed hire and another was that often when they were pre- 
pared to let us have, films on a percentage basis, they wanted a cash deposit 
of so many thousands. That is impracticable for a small concern like ours. 
We could not possibly entertain the proposal. 

Q. Did anyone try showing Bombay films here? 

.4. Bombay films have been shown in Calcutta, but only in certain quar- 
ters. 

Q. What quarters? 

A. The northern quarter. 

Q. The imperial Theatre? 

A. The northern quarter is a very large area. When I say northern quarter 
I mean the Imperial Theatre, where you get the majority of Marhatis and 
Mnrawari audience. It is non-Bengali. That is what 1 mean when I say 
they have provincial restrictions. A picture produced in Bengal would not 
go very well in Bombay, nor in Burma. 

Q. I mean, you don’t speak from experience. 

A. Oh, ves, I speak from experience. 

Q. Well, tell us any instance where you tried a Bombay film here? 

A. I have not tried it in my own theatre. 1 have received reports. For 
instance, when I was in Burma a film was sent from Burma — an Indian subject 
produced in Burma, and it was sent, to Bombay, it was sent as well to 
Calcutta, lmt in Calcutta they could not get u market, and when they got a 
market in Bombay the results were absolutely disappointing. It was produced 
by a Burmese film company by the name of 11 The London Art Film Co.” 

Q. Wl i at was the subject? 

A. I forget the subject. It was a social subject more than anything else. 
1 forget the name actually. 

(jL You have that in mind. But you cannot say that any of your friends 
actually tried it and it was definitely a failure? 

A. I am telling you this is the report I received when i was in Rangoon 
itself. I was there- — I helped in the production which was sent out to Bombay. 
Of course, I will admit that the technique and quality was not up to the 
present, standard. 

Q . That has risen. Have you seen any of the Bombay films yourself? 

A. 1 have. 

Q. Where did you see them? 

A. In Rangoon. 

Q. Were they popular in Rangoon? 

A. They went fairly well. But th<*re also the Bombay class of audience 
turned up. There is a very large? section of Gujarati people in Rangoon. 
They turned up. 

Q. You liked it? 

A. I liked it. But T looked at it from a very critical point of view. I 
went there to see if it was possible to do business with that picture and it 
did not come up to expectations. 

Q . You mean in the technique? 1 mean, we don’t find that difficulty in 
Madras. That is why I press you on the point. Bombay films are very 
popular. They draw huge crowds. 

A. I am not aware, of course* I have no experience of Madras. 
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Q. It was the same in the Punjab, in Peshawar. I was trying to find 
out whether it is not a mere Bengali idea. Outside Bengal we don’t find 
that. 

A. Quite likely. That may be so. 

<?. Something peculiar to Bengal fashion. M 3 ’ friend, Mr. Neogy, also 
seems to think so. 

A, Of course, I have no experience of Bombay or Madras, so I am not in 
a position to speak on that point. 

Q. Do you know if any Bengal production was exhibited outside? Mftdans’ 
or anybody else’s? Were they shown in Rangoon? 

A. Oh, yes, Bengal productions were shown in Rangoon. There is quite 
a large Bengali audience in Rangoon. 

Q. But was it not popular with other sections at all? 

A. I don’t know because T didn’t bother rny head. I didn’t go myself. It 
didn’t interest me at the time. That they have l>een shown is a fact. 

Q. There is a dearth of Indian productions according to y*ou? 

A. Yes, in this respect. 

Q. And you think, having regard to the popularity of Indian films there 
would be a great demand for Indian films if they could be produced? 

A. There is one other difficulty. When we go to Bombay and Madras — 
we don’t have vernacular titles in Bengali ; J have approached the producers 
on this point, but then they want us to pay the cost of the preparation of 
those titles. 

Q. Probably because they have got their own market. They do not look 
out for other markets apparently. They have got a quota with their own 
market. 

A. They get their returns all right. They are not very anxious to expand 
their market. 

Mr. N toy y ; What about the film that was shown in Rangoon? Had it 
any different titles? 

.4. The Bombay one, I remember it had titles in English, Gujarati and 
Hindi. 

Q. And that appealed to the Burma audience? 

A. Not to the Burma ns, but to the Marhati and Gujarati sections of the 
Burmese community. 

Chairman: Of course, there is an Indian population in Rangoon. It is 
more or less an Indian city. 

Mr. Neogy: Do you resort to the block system in hooking? 

A. No, I don’t resort to that. 

Q. And you are not compelled to by any firm? 

A. No. 

Q. You get what pictures you want and make 3 r our own selection after 
seeing the trade reports? 

A . Of course, the hire that they get from my theatre is a very negligible 
one. I am the only independent second-run house. So I can pick and 
choose whatever I like. But my theatre is no criterion of judgment. If 
another independent second-run theatre sprang up to-morrow things might 
not be so smooth or easy as they at present are. 

Q . You get only second-run pictures? 

A. That is why. Even when they want less for a first-run picture, I can- 
not afford to pay for it. 

Q. What is it that they demand? 

A. Anything from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 for four days, with a propor- 
tionate increase if you extend it to a week. 

Q. But if you take a second-run picture what do you pay? 
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<4. I usually pay a very nominal sum. 

<?. How much do you pay? 

4. Between a hundred and two hundred for four days. 

Q. It won’t pay you to take any pictures paying such high rates? 

A. No. When questions are raised with regard to the high rate, the 
only way I can do it is to go on the percentage basis. 

Q. You deal with all the importers here? 

A. I deal with any importer who is prepared to meet me. 

Q, So you are able to get your pictures. You are apparently the only 
independent man in Calcutta who wants them. 

4. And after the first run it is very easy to get it. 

You mean after it has already been run in the Calcutta theatres and 
other parts. 

A. Exactly. 

Q. And still you get an audience? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. 1 suppose you show Indian films also? 

A. Whenever J can get them. So far we have shown three Indian pictures 
in the last 18 months. 

Q. All Bengal productions? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to pay for an Indian picture? 

1 . Well, the demand is sometimes prohibitive but when it comes down to 
facts I simply say : run it on percentage. 

Q. Produced by whom ? 

4. Produced by the Aurora Cinema Co. 

Q. And what, percentage do you give them ? 

4. 40. 

Q. And you retain 00? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Of the gross receipts? 

4. Yes. 1 hear all the expenses, advertisements and all. 

Q. And do you know if there is any other theatre which pays like that 
to the Indian producer? 

4. There is no other independent theatre in Calcutta. 

Q. But take the Madans’ theatres. Do they show- Indian films at all? 

4. Oh, yes, quite a num!>er of them. 

Q. Their own productions? 

4. Their own as well as outside productions. The two films now being 
shown are outside productions, not their own , — li Bankaracharya ” and 

Incarnation.” 

Q. But in past years, did they show any productions that were not their 
own ? 

4. Oh, yes. They got some from Bombay and showed them. 

Q. On several occasions? 

4. I don’t remember actually. But I remember seeing some productions; 
some were at the Alfred Theatre, some at the Imperial. I am not in a 
position to give you exact facts and figures. 

Q. But there is a complaint which has been made that the Indian producer 
finds it difficult to exhibit his pictures here in Calcutta. 

4. Well, you see, there is this fact, that there is one controlling unit and 
that unit controls a number of theatres. Naturally the Indian producer has 
to go to him if he wants to realise more money. 
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Q. What class of people go to your theatres? 

A. That depends on the class of picture. When I show serials I get the 
illiterate classes as a rule. 

Q. Do you show serials very often? 

A. No. Whenever I find the box receipts are falling a bit I put up a 
serial. We get the actual masses then. 

Q. They do not come for these social dramas? 

A . No/ 

Q. They are not affected by these social dramas? 

A . No. 

Q. Who patronise western social dramas? 

A . Mo*stly educated class who understand and follow captions. 

Q. Bhowanipore is the place where the vakils live and other educated 
people ? 

A. Not only vakils, but the clerical class, the middle class population, 
students, etc. 

Q. They are able to follow- and understand? 

A. Yes, and appreciate. 

Do you think they misunderstand the western civilisation? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. You do not misunderstand yourself? 

A. No. 

Mr. Green: Have you been to the west? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman: Where were you? 

A. In London itself for some time. 1 was in Belgium for some time, and 
also in France for a short period. 

Q. When you went there had you an interest in this industry? 

A. When J went there I was not at all interested in this industry. I went 
there for some private reason. 

Q. You think the cinema has no evil effect? 

A. Yes. 

(>. Or a tendency in that direction? 

A. No. 

Q. What percentage of sex films do you show’? 

.4. What do you mean hy sex films? 

p. Where there are passionate love-making scenes, kissing — not the ordi- 
nary kissing, but kissing passionately, all over the body. 

A . 1 do not think 1 have shown more than two or three of that during all 
this period. 

Q. Kissing going on all over the body, kissing on the neck, shoulder and 
to on, 

A . T have not seen any. 

Q. You consider “ The Blue Danube ” as a sex film from that point of 
view ? 

A. If a film becomes a sex film merely by the intensity of kissing, then 1 
would consider it such. 

Q. You would consider that film as a sex film? 

A . As you look at it. 

Q. You do not consider there are any objectionable scenes there at all? 

4. No. 

*?. I saw “ The Blue Danube ” in your theatre. The audience was mostly 
educated people, and there were no illiterate people. 
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*4. They would not go to the?e pictures. Tf you want the mosses to coins, 
either have Indian pictures or pictures of an adventurous type. 

Is that your ex|>erience both here and in Rangoon? 

A. Yee. 

Q. Do Indian ladies attend your theatres much? 

A. Yes, but only when Indian films are shown. If you show n Bengali 
production with Bengali sub-titles — either a mythological subject or one based 
on popular novels, — we get a very large percentage of zenana audience. In 
fact, 1 might say the zenana audience then is more than the male audience. 

I am talking of my own theatre, and it is sometimes difficult to control the 
rush at such times, 

<?. You think the censorship is adequate as it is? 

4 . Yes. 

Do you think it is too strict? 

.1. 1 would like it to be a little less strict. 

From what point of view ? 

A . Their decisions need not be arbitrary at certain times — banning an 
entire film when the deletion of just a few scenes might do. 

Q. 1 suppose you never applied for censorship for yourself? 

A. 1 have applied for censorship not on my own behalf? 

Q. In Calcutta? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And you think they are too strict? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. What is it you have in mind? 

A. Lot me give you a concrete example. You take that film, “ Orphans 
of the Storm.” That was shown for ten days and then it was banned. 1 do 
not understand why it was banned. 

(f. Was there any comphiint about it? 

.4. Not that T know of. 

(,>. Was it on communal grounds? 

A. There were some scenes with regard to the French Revolution and I 
think it was because of those scenes it has been banned. 

Mr. AY of/?/ ; The reason was political? 

A. It must have been political. T cannot tell you what actuated the 
banning of that film. It was shown in the Madnn Theatre and Palace of 
Varieties where the Kuropeaus generally go. It, ran for ten days and then 
it was banned. 

Chairman : You did not apply for its censorship ? 

A. No. 

Q. But what is the case which you said you had in mind? 

A. That is one. I am just giving you an instance of what I consider to 
be arbitrary. 

Q . Arbitrary in the sense that it w r as banned on political grounds? 

A . I do not know. 

Q. IIow do you know r then that it was arbitrary? 

,4. It was first shown and then it was banned. 

Q. It may be because some community objected? 

.4. Tn that light T may have to modify my opinion. I personally have 
had no experience. 

Q. In fact you have had no occasion to apply for censorship? 

A. No. 

Q. You had no occasion to get films censored? 
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A. No. 

Mr. Neogy: Are you ft native of Bengal? 

A. I was born and bred in Burma. 

Con you tell me from your experience whether you find that a Bengali 
audience is more critical with regard to the story portion of the film, tech- 
nique and other things, than any other audience of which you have ex- 
perience ? 

A. It is rather a large question. 

Q. I do not understand the exact reason why Bombay pictures do not 
appeal to Bengal. Is it because the Bengal audience is more critical? 

A. No. I think it is because the Bengal audience is more conservative in 
their likes and dislikes. They would prefer to see a Bengali production than 
a Bombay production. 

Chairman : They are more patriotic? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. N cog y: Is it also because the Bengali literature has attained an 
excellence which has not been attained by any other vernacular literature? 

A. The average Bengali is not familiar with the vernacular literature of 
other places than Bengal. That might to a certain extent explain. 

l)o you think provincial peculiarities stand in the w r ay even of mytho- 
logical plays? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You state that the terms which the Bombay producer lays dowrn are 
very stringent or hard. Is it because yours is a new concern, or are those 
also the terms on which the Madans get their films from them? 

A. I have no idea. 

Q . The Russa Theatre was the predecessor of the Puma Theatre? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It w*as not merely a cinema theatre but it used to have variety shows 
also ? 

A. Now and then. 

Q. And there used to be ballet dances there? 

A. Quite likely. 

Q. In the approved European style? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With all that they could not make a success of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything in the license to prevent you from having variety 
show’s ? 

A. I have got to take permission. 

Q. Then you can revive those variety show^s, the semi-nude dances, etc., in 
the approved European style, if you like? There is nothing to prevent yot* 
from doing that? 

A. No. 

<?. Just as your predecessor did? 

A . Yes, 

Q. You said you deal w’ith the Universal people. Some witnesses told us 
that the Universal have a sort of block system. That is not your experience? 

A. Not with me. I pick and choose. 

Colonel Crawford : Have you ever tried showing a western film with Ben- 
gali captions? 

A. 1 have not tried it here. T should think it would be a good proposi- 
tion, but unfortunately on one occasion when we intended trying it # we could 
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Hot do so. When the captions were ready and everything else was ready, — it 
had not been censored, the captions had to be censored again. 

Q. You would have to submit it again to censorship, and that meant that 
you would have to pay an additional Rs. 5 per 1,000 feet? 

A . Yes. 

Q. That is a definite difficulty? 

A. Yes. 

Then what would you suggest? 

A. Since it is only the translations of the titles already existing. — when 
the film has been passed, T do not see why the translations of the titles 
should again be submitted for cemorship. 

Q. Otherwise people might go off t lie rails. Would you suggest that the 
fee should only be nominal r 

,4. It should only be a nominal one. As it is a reel of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, 
if you are going to transform the titling of them, that will mean the titling 
will come to 3,000 or 4,000 feet. 

Q. The caption is about half? 

A. Not. exactly half. It all depends upon the way in which you translate 
them. If the translation is wordy you have got to pay for it. 

Q. Even if it is 4.000 feet it won’t be more than Rs. 20? 

A . Yes. I am not talking of one single film, hut if you tried to do that 
with every film, the cumulative effect of it comes to quite a large figure. 

Q . Hut you are inclined to think that Bengali caption to a western 
picture wuuld help you a lot? 

A. Yes. 1 endeavoured to do that in Burma. 

Q. I was interested uj the question where you objected to the censorship 
of a film on account of the fact that, it showed revolutionary mobs. You have 
a good deal of knowledge o! Calcutta? 

A. 1 have not been in Calcutta very long. 

Q. Then' is sometimes communal rioting here? 

A . Yes. 

Q Would you consider it advisable to show film*: with mob rioting, in 
which a mob bad armed itself with various domestic weapons? Do you 
think it would be sound on the whole, in a place where we do unfortunately 
have communal rioting, to give any chance of suggestion to the mob how 
they could arm themselves? 

A. 1 do not think that would happen. It they were to do it, they would 
probably know it already. 

Q. There is a certain amount of truth in that. 1 know they use stones. 

Mr. X eogy ; 1 may tell you it was being shown in the Punjab where the 
risk is no less than here. 

Chairman : When they see the ruin, the damage that is caused, don’t you 
think that that would appeal to the sensible portion of the masses very 

much f 

A. Certainly. 

M r. Green: There is only one question that 1 wish to ask you about 
customs. In answer to question No. 9 you say: “The excessive customs 
duty, and the fantastic royalties demanded by foreign exporters and pro- 
ducers, are to a great extent responsible for this state of affairs,” those being 
the factors that increase the cost of films. The duty, as you are no doubt 
aware, works out at Rs. 37-8-0 per 1,000 feet. What are the royalties? 

A. They vary. They demand as much as 5,000 to 10,000 rupees royalty 
lor a picture. 

Q. For ordinary feature films? 



A. No, but for a really good subject, really “ super M in the full sense of 
the word. 

Q. Do you consider then that a duty of Rs. 37-8-0 is very high compared 
to the royalty demanded? 

>4. Comparatively speaking it is not. I have been under the impression 
that an wl valor rm duty would he charged on the actual cost and not on the 
royalty. 

Q . That is not so. You suggest in answer to question No. 13, that the 
tariff should be charged ad valorem. 1 have considerable experience of 
Indian customs and J may sav that if the duty is ad valorem the customs 
officers have to ascertain the real value of that film whatever it cost. That 
will include obviously all the royalties that the owner is going to get from it. 

.4. In that case 1 have been labouring under a delusion. There is another 
point to consider in this regard. The price to pay to the exporter in Europe 
or America for second-hand films averages £2 or £ \ -a reel and in addition 
to that we have to pay double the amount in duty. 

Q. That is very old and poor stuff? 

A. No. The idea is this. Each film when it is let out is let out only for 
a certain period and the royalty only covers that period 

Q. If it was a good film it would have been worked to death. £2 or ,£3 is 
not even the cost of printing. 

A. When films are produced, not one or two copies are made. Hundreds 
and hundreds of copies are made. 

(). J put it to you that it can only he a film that is useless or that lias 
missed its market? 

A. 1 do not agree with you there. Films are shown in 40, 50 or 60 
theatres simultaneously. 

Q. My point is this : if these films which you get at extraordinarily cheap 
rates, were any good, why on earth would the foreign exporter allow you to 
earn all the profit instead of earning it himself? 

,4. I could not answer you there, but we are offered these films. 

(J. You would like to reduce the duty on those? 

A . Yes. 

Written Statement of Madan Theatres, Ltd., Calcutta, dated the 17th 

December 1927. 

1. Yes, we have first hand knowledge of the Film Industry in India as 
Importers, Exhibitors and Producers. The Organisation of M. T. Ltd., is 
conducted by the Joint Stock Company registered in the year 1919. Prior 
to the formation of this Company, the present Managing Agents had consi- 
derable experience of the running of theatres and Cinemas since about 1902. 
We own and control 65 Theatres in India, Burma and Ceylon. We also work 
in Association with 20 Theatres who take their supply regularly from us. 
We have no written agreement with the Proprietors of the Theatres binding 
them to take their supply exclusively from us except in two or three cases, 
when the exhibitors themselves have asked for written agreements. 

2. {a) Indians of the educated classes frequent Cinemas in larger numbers 
than Indians of the illiterate classes. The attendance of both classes is 
slightly on the increase. This refers practically to all centres. 

(h) Cinemas situated in the vicinity of European quarters have a larger 
proportion of Europeans and Anglo-Indians than Indians, while those in Indian 
quarters are patronised only by the Indians. 

u) The proportion of children and adolescents of impressionable ages re- 
presents about 15 per cent, of the audience. 
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3. With Indian audiences the classes of films that are most popular are 
Indian subjects produced in India, Serials and Wild West Dramas with plenty 
of action. Speaking of India in general big spectacular films are liked best. 

4. Yes, the Exhibitors are catering adequately for educated Indian audi- 
ences. As for the Indian masses they can only follow serials, Wild West 
Dramas with plenty of action and Indian Dramas, but the output of Indian 
pictures is not adequate and the quality is inferior. 

5. Good Indian films depicting Indian life are not readily available because 
of the paucity of output. 

5. (a) They are not always of good quality. Long before the Cinemato- 
graph Committee was even contemplated arrangements wore being made by 
ns for the erection of an up-to-date Studio in India to be constructed on 
modern lines. Lighting equipment has already been brought out from Holly- 
wood. Negotiations are already in progress for electric generating sets and 
within the course of a year we hope to have a Studio in operation. 

(!•) They are popular with Indians only but do not appeal to Europeans. 

(c) It is more profitable to exhibit to a purely Indian audience an Indian 
picture than a foreign picture but European audiences and educated Indians 
have a preference for foreign films because of the poor quality ui the indi- 
genous product. The following is the list of some of the Indian Dramas. 
Ramayan, Vishnu Avatar, Pati Bhakti, Jaidev, Krishna Kalita’s Will. Shiva 
llatri, Turki Moor, Leila Majnu, Nur Jehau, Nala Damayanti, Dhruva 
Charitra, Patni Pratnp, Lanka Dalian, Krishna Jumna, Gul Bakavali and 
Shir in Farad. 

0. (u) Yes. 

(M (1). (21 Indian historical, social and mythological subjects have an appeal 
with all classes of Indian audiences. 

7. British troops are being adequately entered for. They prefer pictures 
with plenty of action, comedies and spectacular films. Conditions vary as re- 
gards Indian troops, who prefer Indian subjects, Serials and Wild West 
Dramas with plenty of action. 

S. (fi) There is yet room for improvement. 

(h) Vnulurfioti. Government and Public Departments should co-operate 
with Indian Producers and give every facility for staging scenes in which 
Railway trains, aeroplanes, steamers, soldiers, Zoo, Public Gardens. Public 
Buildings, etc., are required. Please also refer to our answer No. 5 (a). 


DlSTKi HUTTON . 

There are several film renting houses in the important centres of India 
which supply the needs of all the exhibitors. There are two purely American- 
©wned film distributing concerns in India who have their own exchanges in 
various centres. The position of these two foreign renting houses is quiLc 
different from the other distributors. The matter of selection of films does 
not rest with them, for they have to exploit, whatever films which may bo 
produced by their principals in America, no matter if they are good, bad or 
indifferent. Although we are exhibitors, we also supply films to any showman 
who may require the same. In addition to our supplying films to various 
exhibitors from time to time we supply regular programmes to about 20 other 
exhibitors— even in places where we have our own shows. Most of these 
exhibitors in association have been satisfied with our product, which is proved 
by the fact that they have been associated with us for a number of years. 
The reasonable inference is that the system ol business pursued by us is not 
working as a monopoly. In fact, t-lmse exhibitors are not controlled by any 
terms whatsoever. They are at liberty to try the merits of our pictures for 
a certain period and decide for themselves whether they will continue their 
dealings with us. There are two or three instances where there hove been 
written agreements at the express request of showmen themselves. This 
effectively disposes of the accusation of monopoly which is entirely unfounded 
And is apparently prompted by trade jealousy. 
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Exhibition. 

The method of exhibition in this country can yet be improved. We havo 
already taken up the question and have been introducing the latest method 
in the art. Sound effects and other mechanical contrivances for vivid real- 
isation have lately been imported from abroad and introduced with big super 
films. We have in contemplation the installation of latest innovations in 
music, ns, for example, the Furlitzer Theatre Organ which is already a great 
success wherever it has f>een introduced and is the most marvellous musical 
instrument to be installed in theatres. When finally installed it will cost 
over Rs. 65,000 and will be operated by experts specially brought out from 
abroad. We are fully conscious of our duties in this respect and the steps 
taken by us will be sufficient, to convince anyone that we are not lacking in 
initiative and enterprise. We are in continuous touch with latest Western 
developments and our representatives are visiting from time to time the 
well-known Centres abroad so as to improve the standard of exhibition on 
this side. Our intention is to raise the standard of exhibition in every 
possible way and we hope to reach the standard of efficiency of Western 
Countries in a short time. While on this subject of the present condition 
of the Industry in this country we should like to take this opportunity to 
raise the questions of film piracy. The Exhibitors who have obtained ex- 
clusive rights of film exhibition on paying very heavy royalties have not un* 
often found themselves involved in considerable financial loss by reason of the 
fact of importation by unauthorised people of pirated or stolen copies. It 
is desirable that strong ujensti res should he adopted by suitable legislative 
enactment to stamp out. this nefarious practice which is causing great harm 
to the film industry in this country. If no protection is afforded, the exhibi- 
tors will be deterred from bringing out first rate productions at heavy costs. 

fh X o difficulty is experienced whatsoever by exhibitors in obtaining good 
films at reasonable prices. So far ns the supply of films in India is con- 
cerned, there is no monopoly in this country. In Europe and America, where 
films are produced there are so many producing organisations that no ques- 
tions of monopoly can possibly arise. Films are produced on such an exten- 
sive sonic that no single concern in the world can control them. In this 
country also there is no single controlling Agency for the supply of films. 
Any Cinema or Theatrical concern, however small it may be. can obtain a 
supply without the least difficulty. The whole world market is open to it 
and there is no compelling force. It can never be urged by any concern 
in India that difficulties have been experienced by it in obtaining good films. 
We have secured a fairly large number of good films every year but this 
does not exhaust, the world supply of good films and if other Exhibitors are 
sufficiently enterprising they can always secure any number of good films 
even after our purchase. As a general case, wherever we have a Cinema or 
Cinemas there are other Exhibitors having Cinemas the numbers of which 
vary from 1 to Id. There are about two small Hill Stations where besides 
our shows there are no other Exhibitors; that is due to the fact that the 
Stations are small and other Exhibitors do not think it worthwhile to open 
a show there. 

As regards Poona we have two Theatres in Cantonment and two in the 
City. Resides these Theatres, there are two other Exhibitors in Poona City. 
We have also two theatres in Kirkee. Tt is suggested that no other Exhibitor 
can open a show in the Cantonment Area owing to the restrictions placed by 
the Cantonment Authorities. This is entirely a matter for their consider- 
ation with which we have no concern. We should like to explain that 
neither at Poona nor at Kirkee did we start the Cinemas of our own accord. 
The Lessees of the respective theatres approached us and requested us to 
take them over. We took over the management in the case of the West End 
Theatre only about three years ago and in the case of the other theatres only 
a year ago. It has been stated previously that there are over 360 Cinema* 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. Of these 65 are owned by Mad an Theatres, 
Ltd., and 20 are run in Association with Madan Theatres Ltd. In places 
where we have got 65 Theatres, there are 87 other Exhibitors besides oureel- 
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ves. This clearly shows that there exists no Monopoly of any sort whatso- 
ever. The actual facts therefore go to prove conclusively that the talk of 
monopoly is entirely baseless. Irresponsible charges of this description have 
been levelled against us at times but a glance at the state of affairs existing at 
different periods will at once refute such statements. We have been pioneers in 
the field of Film Industry in India since 1902. Our experience and business 
management started under the very able guidance of the late Mr. J. F. 
Marfan, C.B.E., who had practically devoted his life in the establishment and 
development of Theatrical and Cinema Organisation, has enabled us to occupy 
a premier position in this country. Started from a small beginning, we have 
expanded as a result of our successful business capacity. It is grossly unfair to 
level the charge of Monopoly against us, but a dispassionate and unpreju- 
diced consideration of the position in India, will, we venture to think, give 
the lie to such allegations. It is indeed very discouraging to note that for 
promoting a now industry in this country, flimsy and malicious charges are 
thrown against us chiefly by interested parties. Even if an Organisation 
like ours climbs the ladder of success by its own enterprise and business 
acumen and attains a certain degree of supremacy in the Cinema. Market, it 
does not follow that it will always hold the same position unless the standard 
demanded by the public is kept up. New Theatres are opening out every 
now and then in various centres and all signs point to great changes taking 
place in the near future. The Cinema Industry is still in its infancy in 
India and pictures will always be asked tor by the public whoever may show 
them. It must always be remembered that we are a business concern in the 
name way as any other hig business concern having several branches. It lias 
been brought to our notice that several contradictory statements have been 
made by witnesses before the Committee on the question of Monopoly. It is 
reported, for example, that the Agent of the Universal Pictures Corporation, a 
purely American-owned concern, stated in Bombay during his evidence that 
we are a monopoly concern while it is strange to say that the Sub-Agent of 
the same concern stated in his oral evidence before the Committee in Calcutta 
the other day that such a monopoly does not exist at all. It would thus 
appear that there is any amount of loose talk about this matter. We also fail 
to see how the Universal Pictures Corporation could accuse us of having a 
Monopoly when they themselves have supplied a number of pictures to us 
from time to time in addition to about Hd other Theatres they supply to. 
The system of Block and Blind Booking exists abroad and also in India. In 
order to secure a really good Super film the Producers demand of the exhibi- 
tors to buy a number of inferior films thereby compelling the latter to show 
to the public pictures of a poor quality. Block Booking restricts the 
Exhibitor from securing the product of other Producers as be has no room 
for it. 

The question of booking a number of films should rest with the Exhibitor 
alone. 

There are times when the Suppliers compel the Exhibitor to buy a certain 
number of pictures long before the Exhibitor has any chance to judge the 
merits of the pictures and this mode of operation is termed 11 Blind Book- 
ing ’ \ There is no objection to an Exhibitor buying a number of pictures 
selected by him if he is aware of the quality of the purchase. Reports from 
Agents abroad and the journals have been of help to the Exhibitor in the 
selection of his purchase. In such cases the Exhibitor is benefited as he is 
able to buy a certain number of pictures of proven merit to keep his theatre 
going. 

The system of First-run or Key Theatres exists in America where it 
plays an important part in the sale of pictures hut under the present condi- 
tions such a system does not exist in this country. There are important 
theatres which may be termed as first-run houses only in the sense that the 
really first class productions are first shown in such houses. The only ad- 
vantage of first-run houses in India is that a picture is shown in a good loca- 
tion which has a large seating capacity and in a well appointed place where 
entertainment can be accompanied by elaborate musical programmes and 
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other attractive arrangements. It differs from the American first run houses 
as the exhibition of such pictures has no bearing in enhancing their market 
value. These Theatres as a rule exhibit a feature film continuously for one 
week . 

1L Yes, the Exhibitors have sufficient facilities for pre-viewing films in 
this country; but as regards importation from abroad the Exhibitors can 
only judge from the reports in the various Trade Journals, from the names 
of the Stans and Directors with the Box Office value and from the reports of 
the Agents abroad. Representatives of our Firm go abroad from time to 
time and they also make selections on the spot. 

Amusement Tax. 

12. The severity of the tax is felt most by people with families, also those 
who are on the bread-line. 

Business would increase considerably were the imposition of this tax to 
be removed. 

The small amount of revenue received from Cinemas would scarcely be 
worthwhile to collect, as it only means throttling n struggling Industry. An 
Industry like ours which is in its infancy should not he taxed beyond its 
strength or in such a manner as to restrict its growth and development-. The 
Cinema should not be considered a luxury, ns it is a recognised fact that it 

i.s an excellent medium of education through entertainment. 

The operation of this tax should he restricted chiefly to the Race Course 
and to betting transactions relative thereto. If should not be levied on an 
Industry which is striving to develop and improve itself. 

After four years we were able to pay a dividend of only 2-1 per cent, to 
our shareholders. 

As the Government of India is anxious to help this infant Industry, the 
abolition of this tax would be a great help for the promotion thereof. 

Id. Owing to the Amusement -tax, heavy advertising expenses. Customs 
Tariff and Censorship fees, tie Exhibitor is making a small profit, if any. 
Some relief could be given to the Exhibitor by the abolition of the Amuse- 
ment Tax on Cinemas. As Europeans. Anglo-Indians and educated Indians 
would insist on seeing Western films, its usefulness in promoting the indi- 
genous production of films is not apparent. 

As the raw-stock of films and all materials connected with the Cinema 
Industry play an important part in the production of pictures, the Customs 
Tariff on these should he reduced to about 5 per cent. The Duty on Cinema 
Apparatus and Accessories should likewise he reduced. 

14. Yes, the increased use of Cinemas for Educational purposes in schools 
and for Adult Education in Agriculture. Public Health, etc., would undoubt- 
edly help the growth of film Industry in this country. It would he cheaper 
to import this class of films than to produce it. locally, if Government were 
to take up the production of educational films and erect a costly Studio, it 
would mean a lot of expense, and the scheme would not be benefic ial to Gov- 
ernment, as, in addition to the initial outlay, the running expenses of a 
studio are to he considered. It would hi? more economical for Government to 
entrust this work to an Agency capable of producing and exploiting such 
films on a reasonable working basis. There is no demand for such films from 
a Box Office point of view , but a demand for this class of film could be created 
by Government and other Public Bodies. Several educational films have 
been imported from abroad and exhibited in our theatres. The following 
are a few of the Educational type of films produced by ns in India: — 

1. Leprosy Film for Smith Stanistreet A Co. 

2. The Cry of the Children for the Bengal Public Health Department. 

3. Shellac Industry. 

4. Jute Industry (Jute Factories!. 

5. Cigarette Manufacture (Imperial Tobacco Co.!. 

6. Cotton (For Japan Cotton Trading Co.). 
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7. Tea (For Go-operative Stores and Society, Ltd., Ooty.). 

8. Amarnath Pilgrimage. 

9. Picturesque K ash mere. 

We have also produced a few hundred topical subjects of local interest. 
We recently contributed to the Medical profession a film taken by us of an 
unusual operation performed by a skilled Surgeon in Calcutta for the pur- 
pose of educating the medical students. Our theatres, throughout India, 
Burma and Ceylon have been placed free of any charges for the exhibition of 
educational subjects. 

We have now in our circuit about 100 Bray’s Educational Magazines and 
about 72 Urban Movie Chats. Besides this we are bringing out and exhibit- 
ing regularly Madnn Theatres Review. Fox Film News, etc., which feature 
mainly industrial and subjects of interest. A Topical Budget, IVthe Gazette 
and Rathe Super Gazettes are n feature of our programmes every week. 

1 ■"). Condition^ in this country are favourable for film production on account 
of the beautiful Oriental background, cheap labour, good light, etc. What 
we need is proper up-to-date Lighting Equipment, Modern Studio, Co-ope- 
ration of the Government and other Public Bodies to help Producers with 
facilities for staging scenes in which Railway Trains, Aeroplanes, Steamers, 
Soldiers, Zoos, Public Gardens, Public Buildings, etc. [please also refer to 
our answer to 5 (a).] 

U5. Talent will have to he imported from abroad to impart sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge required for film production in order that the indigenous 
product may compare favourably with the imported article 4 . Expenditure of 
vast bums of money would necessarily be involved in such an undertaking 
(Please see our answer to 5 (a) and 15). 

17. Till the standard of pictures is improved m India, no capitalist would 
like to invest money in this venture (Please refer to our answer No. 5 (a) ). 

18. Yes. the Government and other Public Bodies could help (he indige- 
nous industry by giving facilities to the Producer by staging scenes in which 
Railway Trains, Aeroplanes. Steamers. Soldier*, Zoos, Public Gardens, Public 
Buildings, etc., are required. As raw stock of films and all materials con- 
nected with rhe Cinema Industry play an important part in the production 
of pictures, the Customs Tariff on these should be reduced to about 5 per 
rent. 

19. The cost of film production in this country is much less than of 
other countries. But at the same time, on a qualitative comparison, the 
standard of film production in India is very poor. 

20. (a) Ye*, it does involve 4 expenditure from Government Funds to a 
certain extent. Having regard to the value of Cinema as a great educa- 
tional factor, the expenditure involved is quite justifiable. 

Ot) fiiuch expenditure could be made by ear-marking a portion of the 
Revenue derived from the Customs Tariff on imported films. 

21. A state agency, instead of helping the Industry, would kill private 
enterprise* and initiative. 

22. There is no reasons why we should not patronise British Empire films 
provided the standard and prices are competitive. Quality tempered with 
price in production will always determine the film market of the world. Ex- 
cellence of product alone is the factor for success. Whose product? Any- 
body’s, any country’s, produce so long as it is the best and at the right price". 

22. Ui) Such participation would assist the Indian Film Industry pro- 
vided a higher standard of product is established. 

ib) Exchange of films between Indian and other parts of the Empire would 
certainly make India better known and understood throughout the Empire 
but the present standard of Indian films is so poor that the other countries 
will not accept them. There are indications however of future improvement, 

(r) Such participation, however, would not improve the standard of 
Western films in India. 
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23. (a) To a certain extent, by reciprocity or interchange of locally pro- 
duced films under the auspices of the Governments of the different countries. 

24. Ui), (h) No. 

<c) Scenes depicting debauchery, obscenity. Triumph of Vice, Over virtue, 
those whioh bring into contempt public characters acting as such, e.g. Sol- 
diers wearing His Majesty's Uniform, etc., irreverent treatment of sacred 
subjects, men and women in bed together, situation accentuating delicate 
marital relations. “ First Night Scenes Confinements, subjects dealing 
with the premeditated seduction of girls, scenes laid in brothels, Prostitution 
and Procuration, scenes depicting the effect of venereal diseases, inherited or 
acquired, Illicit sexual relationships, scenes holding up the King’s uniform to 
contempt ridicule, subjects suggesting disloyalty of Native States, etc., etc. 

It is harmful to people of impressionable minds. 

(d) (I) Censorship is adequate for sex films. 

(d) (2) Tt is also adequate for crime films. 

(r>) This does not arise. 

25. Although the Social Customs and outlook between the West and the 
East may be different, it does not necessitate special consideration in the 
Censorship of films in this country. 

2(5. (a) Sufficient care has already been taken in censoring films likely to 
offend religious susceptibilities. 

(b) There were two instances where pictures had to be taken off the screen 
owing to the objection of a certain class of audience. The films in question 
were The Moon of Israel, and The Lite of Lord Buddha. Jn the case of the 
former it was shown for three .solid years in India, Burma and Cevloti and 
no specific complaint, was made except in Delhi, whore vague objection were 
raised. However not to offend anybody the picture was withdrawn. 

As regards the latter picture, namely. Life of Lord Buddha, the objection 
to this at Rangoon was that a certain class of the audience did not like the 
idea of the Buddha being represented by a mortal man. This picture was also 
withdrawn. Wherever possible, we do not advocate the making of pictures 
liable to hurt the religious susceptibilities of any faith. 

27. (a) The films exhibited in India have no tendency to misrepresent 
Western Civilization or to lower it in the eyes of Indians. It is not a fact 
that films representing Western Life are generally unintelligible to an unedu- 
cated Indian or are misunderstood by him. The average Indian comes chiefly 
to see Indian subjects, Serials and Action-Dramas, Western Social Dramas 
have very little appeal for him. To our knowledge no undesirable result 
follows from the exhibition of such pictures. 

( h ) To the host of our knowledge, no films have been exhibited abroad 
which have a tendency to misrepresent Indian civilisation. 

2-S. (><) To the best of our knowledge no had effect on children has resulted 
from pictures. As a rule parents exercise due precaution by not sending 
their children to pictures which in their opinion are unsuitable. 

Where special performances for children are given, the Exhibitor takes 
the necessary precaution to select suitable productions. 

(M No class of film shown in this country has a had effect on adolescents, 
because any part that may be considered objectionable in the true sense 
of the term has already been taken out, as far as can be anticipated in the 
preview. 

29. We are not in favour of certification of certain films as for adults 
only. When exhibited for entertainment, however, we reserve the right for 
recommending certain education subjects of a medical nature which would 
be shown to adults only, but under the proper auspices. 

3U. We do not believe it is necessary to place an age-limit as regards 
children attending Cinemas. Children of a tender age, are protected by their 
parents, and in our experience this lias never made it necessary for tke 
management to interfere. 



31. Some form of Censorship must always he exercised in order to prevent 
its misuse. 

32. The present system of Censorship in our Province has proved 
satisfactory so far. For improvement we suggest that a Hoard of appeal 
"be established to consist of in personnel representatives from the Boards 
and to act only on cases of appeal. 

(a) We consider that a strict form of Censorship has been exercised by 
the present Hoards and bv the Boards since their inception. We see no 
reason for increasing their powers making Censorship stricter. 

(h) If Censorship he carried any further we believe it would result in a 
falling-off in the attendance at Cinemas. 

((?) "When Censorship interferes with the artistic and inspirational develop- 
ment of either the author of the story or the Director of the picture, many 
times the continuity is destroyed and the scenes that remain are very liable 
to be misinterpreted. 

34. We do not advocate the replacement of the present Provincial Board 
of Censors by n single Central Board, but if one were established, it should 
be along the following lines: — 

Film Censorship Board. 

In justice and fairness to all Film Importers, we consider two Boards of 
Film Censors with all-Indian powers may be located one in Bombay and an- 
other in Calcutta, these being two uf the largest Ports of importance which 
import. Cinema films. 

But if the Government of India are not in favour of creating two Boards 
of Censors, one Central Board with plenary powers applicable to the entire 
territory of India, Burma and Ceylon must, be located in Calcutta in prefer- 
ence to Bombay or any other centre for the following reasons: — 

1. Calcutta is the largest port in India importing the greatest number 

of films. 

2. Calcutta is our Head Office and Film Distributing Centre for nearly 

100 Theatres in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

3. We import largest number of films annually, Madan Theatres Ltd. 

Calcutta has prior right to have the Central Board inasmuch 
as M. T. Ltd., Globe and Alliance import greater number of 
films than that of all the Bombay Importers put together. 

'Comparative Statement of Films censored in Bombay and Calcutta during 

the. years VJ25-27. 

The total number of films censored by four important Firms of Calcutta 
and Bombay between 1925 and 1927 as gathered from Official Records, is as 
follows : — 

Madan Theatres Ltd.. Calcutta 

Globe Theatre, Calcutta ..... 

Alliance, Calcutta ...... 

Total 

Universal, Bombay ...... 

Path£, Bombay ...... 

Total 


It will be seen from the above that the total number of films, in Calcutta, 
censored is greater than that of Bombay by more than 1,000 reels. 

n 2l 


Reels. 

5,029 

1,003 

091 

7,383 

4,340 

1,871 

6,211 



it therefore stands to reason that Calcutta should have prior right to the 
lot.-a 1 1 * ? i f<i < '< m ! i ra 1 Bom rd . 

li llie Central Hoard wen.; located in Bombay, Calcutta being the ehitsf 
importing centre, ail (if ms after l hey are cleans! and Duly and Freight paid 
thereon, will have to he sent to Bombay for eennoring purposes and 
thin-.-’l'T ! ra 'i-lnppeii b;n i\ i*> i'uhutla for distribution to the Branch 
Jim me-.. 1 hi . vurii K.tiivtuy i>c; dji. will he a heavy charge on the (V>m- 

pany’ri resources. He, sides it would necessitate a second film establishment 
in Bombay with all the expenditure attached to il- which is a further liability 
in the ( 'mnpauy. 

Our Film Storages rooms are in Calcutta and if Hotnhay were to have the 
Central Hoard v\ «* have if> maintain t ivo separate Film Storages which is not 
only unpractical from a business point of view but a heavy burden to us. 

The expenses of such Hoard can he met from the? Censorship fees. 

M/5, i a) The present constitution of the Provincial Hoards is satisfactory, 

(//) We (insider it unnecessary to have n whole-time experienced well-paid 
Officer as Censor at each centre, to be assisted by ail Advisory Hoard oi non- 
oflieiaU. 

.‘id, m) The present system prevailing at. Hombay and Calcutta, under 
which films are ordinarily examined by I inspectors subordinate to the Board, 
has so far been sutislacf oryx A man oi education, broad-minded and familiar 
with local conditions and who is strictly non-partisan will make an ideal Cen- 
sor. 

(//') We do not think il necessary that all films should he examined by 
members of the Hoard. However if outside opinion is desired we do not 
believe it would be difficult to secure gentlemen of suitable standing to offer 
their services without rvnmncrut ion. 

d7. (a) There are adetjiinle safeguards under tin' Act for preventing the 
exhibition of a film which may In* objectionable locally although it has been, 
passed by a Hoard in some other part of India. 

(M Any more safeguards are not needed. 

.‘18 . There are instance-: of films which have been passed by one Hoard of 
Censors in one Province ami found objectionable by another Hoard in another 
Province. The following films are banned by tin* Bengal Hoard but passed 
by the Hombay Hoard : 1. Circe the Kucha ul res*. 2. Orphans of the Storm. 

*», While Host*. I. Triumph of ili<* Hat. As for tin* film * l After Six Days ” 
this was ban ned by tin* Hombay Hoard hut passed by the Bengal Board of 
Censors. 

/til. We have not come across any instances of pictures disapproved or banned 
from exhibition in tin* country of origin or in Croat Britain being exhibited 
in India. 

■hb Tlmro is abvnhn :*!v no neicssirv at all of censoring Posters, Handbills 
and adv cm iscineii ( of ( ncma performance.-. Wc have not noticed any such 
advertisements \\ !m ii w.-re m an objectionable nature. 

•41. There ha* been a dc- i b <! improveinent in the moral standard of films 
exhibited in India in rt ■* * *i i s year.*-. 

■I~. There should be .■ -o-opoi‘ntinn hid ween the Hoard of Censors and the 
trade and we suggc-i ihat a rep resent a i i\ c appointed by the trade should 
be on I he Board In r- \ ? ? ■ < n( lie- «*:iso ol l lie exhibitor. When the Hoard of 
Censors meets to consider the Inspector's report, the other side of the case 
is not given a hearing, but with the trade’s representative on the Board, 
the trade will have the hearing it so badly needs. This procedure will result 
in the trade and the Board being brought closer together. 

Th iu), <b), trl Wc do not think there is any nece>*ilv for a stricter con- 
trol over the import and export, of films. To the best of our knowledge 
there has not been import and export of any obscene films. Under the 
present conditions; it wmdri *-.«• Hi Hinds for the Customs mil hori ties to detect 
any such films without fhe m-- ov a ry staff and oipiipmen i . This would mean 
very heavy imn oecssary expenditure and could not be put to practice without 
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inconveniencing the trade to a very great extent. The present censorship 
arrangement is adequate enough. 

4*1. Public bodies ami the Press could assist in maintaining a good standard 
of films by attending shows and offering constructive criticism. 

45. (a) There is no necessity for Government to exercise control over film- 
production. 

(b) Filin Producing Agencies, in our opinion, should not bt? registered and 
licensed, nor their Studio periodically inspected, as the Industry is still in 
its infancy. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. J. J. MADAN, Managing Director, Mad an 
Theatres, Limited, on Monday, the 19th December 1927. 

Chairman : Before 1 go on In examine Mr. Madan, 1 want to inform 
the members of the Committee that, any questions relating to the financial 
position of his Company or any questions relating to particulars of contracts, 
he vraffts to he taken in mm era, I therefore request members to avoid such 
questions for private examination, and you warn us, Mr. Madan, if you think 
you ought to answer any question in camera. Now, Mr. Madan, your family 
is interested in the amusement trade of this country P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been in it from 1902? 

A. Quite right. 

<?. You are interested both in the stage and in the cinema? 

A. Right. 

(). Yon run theatres for dramas and also theatres for cinema shows? 

A. Quite right. 

Q. And Madan Theatres, Limited, include both classes of business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have converted the whole of the business into a joint-stock concern. 

A. Yes. 

And of the 85 theatres ] think you have mentioned 

A. 55 are owned and controlled by us and 20 are in association. 

Q. Of the (>5 theatres von own the hu ridings? 

A. Some arc freehold and some are leasehold. 

Q. That you have taken on some lease from the owners? 

A. Quite right. You will find that in our balance sheet for 1920. 

Q. No, I don’t think I have it. 

A. Well I give von a copy. Here is a list that will give you an idea of 
what freehold buildings we bold and the buildings under lease and so oil. 

This is your last balance sheet? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose your family do other business besides this? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which is not part of the joint-stock concern? 

,4. No. it has nothing to do with it. 

Q. Now you are engaged, so far as cinemas are concerned, both in exhibi- 
tion, distribution and production— -in all 3 branches? 

A. Yos. 

Q . Have you been interested in production for a long time? 

.4. Quite a long time. In fact here are some testimonials, — ] think T have 
given you copies of them, — just to give you an idea as to when we started 
producing. 


2 b 2 
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Q. You hare given m a copy in your statement. Of course your repu- 
tation is so well established I do not think you need any testimonials. 

A . T give you that just to show when we started production. 

Q . Now is there any other person in India, whether European or Indian, 
who has taken as much interest in the amusement section as you have done 
or very nearly that? 

A. It is next for me to say that. 

Q, But is there any concern which has the volume of business, or half 
the volume of business, that you have? 

A. Well it is not apparent. 

Q, That is my impression too. Now I suppose you have brought your 
experience to bear upon the growth of the industry in this matter? 

A. We are doing our best. 

Q. And hoy long have you yourself been personally interested in this busi- 
ness ? 

A. Since 1913. 

You have travelled abroad in connection with this industry? 

A. Yes. My brother has travelled and then I took up after Mm and 
another brother of mine will be leaving in the course of next year. We are 
continuously in touch with everything going on on the other side. 

Q. Have you your own agents in all the important centres? 

A. Yes, in all the important centres — Paris, London, Berlin and New 
York — wherever we think it is necessary. 

Q . Wherever you can get information you get your agents to help in your 
business? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Now do you think the cinema habit is growing among the people of 
this country? 

A. It is, undoubtedly; by the introduction of new theatres in different 
parts of the country, the taste is being created to a certain extent. 

ty. But what do you think? Can you give us the figures as to the yearly 
attendance at the cinemas. Have you collected at all for your own business 
the figures as to the number of people who attend? 

A. It is difficult to give you an answer right off; I can give you the de- 
tails hut it will take time. 

Q. 1 don't think we can get it from any other source, hut perhaps for the 
sake of your business you may have collected such figures? 

A. It will take a lot of time to get them together. 

Q. What I should like to have is the figure for cinema-goers for the last 
3 years to show whether there has been any growth in the attendance. 

A. There has been a slight: increase because we have opened out new 
centres, new theatres in different parts of India, which have brought us new 
customers. 

Q . I suppose you can tell us from your box office receipts whether the 
attendance is growing at the cinemas? 

A. In centres like Calcutta and Bombay there is very slight variation but, 
of course, the increase is due to the opening out of new cinemas in other 
centres. 

Q. vSo any increase in attendance is not due so much to more people in 
the cities going to the cinemas as to more cinemas being opened? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And how many new cinema have been opened, say, in the last 3 years? 

A. Quite a number and more even right now. There is a new theatre in 
the course of construction in Calcutta in Dharamtola Street. 

Q. Yon know there are at least 100 cities in India with a population of more 
than aQjOOO. 
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A. But there are signs of new cinemas opening out in various centres. 
We are getting requests from various small stations for films and other thinga 
and we notice there are new theatres springing up everywhere. 

Q. There are 350 theatres. 

A. Over 350. As far as I can get it I think there are as many as 375. 

Q* How many of them run continuously? Yesterday we were told by a 
gentleman that only 200 are really working theatres. The others only have 
shows now and then. 

A. Oh no. It is only in hill stations, where owing to the severity of the 
cold season, they cannot keep the theatres open all the year round. At the 
hill stations there is just the season for 4 or 5 months. 

Q. Out of the 350, how many are working continuously do you think? 

A. Practically all of them with the exception of those at hill stations. 

Q . In the cities I suppose they are running daily? 

A. Yes, all of them. 

Q . Sometimes twice daily. 

A. Yes, always twice daily. 

Q. But in the theatres in the remote parts and districts, they all run 
daily also? 

A. They run daily. 

Q. Wherever there is a cinema it runs daily? 

A. Practically. 

Q, You don’t agree with that gentleman who said that over 100 are used 
only occasionally. 

A. Not at all. 

Q. But how can we satisfy ourselves? Your experience is one wav and the 
other gentleman's experience is another way. 

A. Well thnt is my experience at least. 

Q. Now 1 suppose when you compare the cinema-going habit in other civil- 
lised countries with the habit in our country, I suppose here very few people 
go to the cinema. For instance, percentage by population. Out of 100 
people, how many people go to the cinema in our country as compared with 
people in other civilised countries? 

A. It is a very small percentage it you take the population. 

Q. That is what 1 mean, the percentage? is very small compared with other 
countries. 

A. Quite so. 

Q. 1 suppose America has the largest percentage. 

A. Absolutely. 

Q, Almost everyone goes to the cinema there. 

A. Practically. 

Q. And how does our percentage compare with a poor country like Bel- 
gium or n small country like Norway or Sweden? 

A. 1 have no experience of Belgium or Norway. 

Q. Or of any Eastern country, say a country like Egypt. How does the 
cinema-going habit there compare? 

A. I have not been in Egypt. 

Q. Can you tell u.s whether the cinema-going habit is more established 
there. 

A. Reading the trade journals there is no sign to show that there has been 
an increase. 

Q. You think there is plenty of scope for the development of the trade 
side and the industry side of the cinema? 

A. Ample scope. We have just scratched the surface. There are great 
possibilities for the cinema in India. 
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Q. You think that both cm the exhibition side and on the production 
side it is in an infant condition? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. And otic has to be careful in dealing with such an industry? You 
cannot be rash in making regulations about it. You think the laws ol supply 
and demand have established themselves sufficiently and that one can not 
safely come forward with any proposal for either restricting or expanding 
the industry? 

A. There is no question of restriction because the supply and demand are 
there and nobody can control them. 

Q. T mean, for instance, it is urged upon us by several people that the 
cinema, is productive of evil in some respects and therefore (‘alls for stricter 
censorship. 

A. 1 think the censorship is quite strict enough. 

Q. I see, but 1 want your advice in the matter whether it will interfere 
with the growth of the trade if we go in for any undue deviation from the 
existing practice. 

A. There is no question about that. Naturally our receipts would dimi- 
nish, and nobody would care to go to the cinema. 

Q. Having regard to the infant condition of the trade and the industry, 
as a man of experience, do you think a stricter censorship will involve the 
trade and industry in any trouble; 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. Or rather, suppose wo want to prohibit the import of foreign films in 
order to encourage the growth of the Indian industry? 

A. The way to encourage the Indian industry is not by just prohibiting 
the import of foreign films but by improving our industry ourselves hero. It 
is only by improving the standard of our films that we can go ahead. 

Q. I suppose you know it is one of the recognised methods of promoting 
any industry to make it equal to foreign compel if ors. 

A. But there are a certain class of people here that insist on seeing foreign 
pictures and wo have got to give to the public what tin* public wants. You 
take the European, the Anglo-Indian, and the educated Indian - they all want 
to set* foreign pictures. 

Q. I am only asking you that as a man of experience for my own guidance 
in this matter. Supposing 1 really were inclined to impose difficult ies in 
the way of foreign films coming in hero, you would ask me to pause and 
hesitate before 1 do that ? 

A . 1 would surely. We have got to cultivate the taste of the people here, 
and if we restrict foreign pictures, we are giving the public junk not worth 
exhibiting, and that I would not dare to put before my European public. 

Mr. fiver n: I take it you are speaking both as a producer and an ex- 
hibitor ? 

.1. And an importer. 

Choirtmtn : Of course your interests are conflicting. 

A. Still, it is for the good of the trade that 1 say that. We have got to 
tale everything into consideration. 

Q. One has to be careful in interfering. Now can you tell me roughly 
how many years a picture runs in our country? 

A. It all depends upon the wear and tear. 

Q. I don’t mean the same copy hut 1 mean the picture itself. 

A. It depends upon the box office value of tlie picture concerned. Take 
u The Thief of Baghdad ” lor instance. It is a picture which yon can run now 
and again. 

Q. It has been done already? 

A. Yes. 



Q. So that the figures of import for any particular year is no guidance 
a>s to the pictures actually in circulation. Wo have o million foot of film this 
year, last year wo imported 2 ’> million feet, ami the previous year 2 million 

foot, (’ivn wo take it that all the 7* million foot are now in circulation 

safely? 

.4. I would not say nil the films arc in circulal ion. There are some oil 
hand also. An exhibitor has to keep a supply for six months or so on hand. 

Q, Is it not the ha hit of the cinema exhibitor to show one film say for a 
few months here and then send it to Rangoon? 

A . Yes, it is kept, in circulation. 

Q. And then send it to Madras; and then bring it hack to Calcutta. 

A. Only in the ease of a picture which has a distinct box office value. 

Q. Of what percentage of pictures can you say that? 

.4. A very small percentage, pictures of the type of u The Thief of 

Baghdad 

Q . Take a city like Calcutta ; its taste must be very high; so you dare not 
show here the same pictures every year. 

.4. 1 would not sav that.. In the ease of pictures like “The Thief of 
Baghdad M . and films featuring Charlie Chaplin and Harold Llovd,— 'they 
are universally well known. 

(J. I want to know whether that is only an exceptional case. 

.4. After a certain period a picture which has any box value is not shelved 
it goes on the circuit, till the copy is absolutely destroyed. 

Q. ] quite iniderstnml that, as a general principle. If a picture has no 
value you won't exhibit it. But what percentage of pictures has this box 
office value for re-circulation. 

,4. With the exception of pictures like “ The Thief of Baghdad “ there are 
very few productions, 'there are many good productions hut then? are very 
few really distinguished ones. 

<J. Can you tell me exactly bow many thousand feet an* really now in 
circulation in India? 

.1. The best thing is to look up the import list. Exhibitors do carry a 
certain stock; we always take that precaution and Ben* arc naturally certain 
pictures on the shelf. It is difficult to coin** to any conclusion. 

Q. Difficult to say how much is actually in circulation? 

.4. Yes. 

( k K All the pictures imported may not be in rir' ulal ion. Pictures im- 
ported last year or the previous year may not have e«*nm info cjrculu t ion ? 

.4. ft is possible* but it is very seldom that an evhibifor keeps a picture for 
2 years on the shell ; it would not be bus i in*-- -I ike 1 * > do so. 

Q. No. Now is it a fact that in remote parts of tlm country only pictures 
which have become very old • I mean it lakes a long lime to rcarli tin* remote 
parts between the inti eduction of a picture in the country of its origin and 
these parts? 

.1. The small station.** eoine in after the big cities, there is no question 
about that, but it is not very late. 

Q. Take a concrete example like “ Ben finr which is a famous picture. 
It was released early in 15)2(1 in America and Europe. 

.4. Quite right. 

Q. It was the second best picture for 1926, from what I have seen in tho 
Trade Journal. 

.4. Quite right. 

Q. And it was in January 1020 given a trade show in London and ex- 
hibited immediately afterwards. 

A. Quite, 

Q. Now when did it come to India? 
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A . We showed it here just about a couple of months ago. 

Q. That is more than 18 months later. 

4. We are not really late because “ Ben Hur 99 was not shown in the 
other centres of England. It was only exhibited in London and has gone to 
the provincial centres. 

Q. Yes, but I mean, here is the most popular film in Europe and it does 
not reach India till 18 months after its release ! 

A. But in our case we are quite up to date as far as we are concerned. 

Q. I don't mean to blame you. 

/I. I want to explain that we are not very far behind the exhibitors on 
the other side. 

Q. I was rather surprised at a statement made by another gentleman that 
.almost contemporaneously you are getting pictures here and in going into 
the history of “ Ben Hur M this is what I found. 

A. Well, take another picture “ Gaucho,” featuring Douglas Fairbanks. 
It was only recently released and we have received a copy here. Bo we are 
not so far behind. 

Q t I do not want to blame you at all. I only want to know the facts. 
Please don’t think I am criticising you. 

. 4 . Well, I am myself only just explaining the situation. 

Q. You see that bears very much on the other question about block and 

blind booking; when a hig picture like “Ben Hur” is not available for 
18 months. I want to know whether in India there is really anything like 
blind or block booking. 

.4. There is a system of blind or block hooking as I have explained in 
my written statement. By the way, 1 find that “ Ben Hur “ was received in 
Calcutta about six months ago but it was not shown for this reason that we 
were late for the ‘season’, we had missed the ‘season’ and naturally we 
pub it aside. 

Q . Because you didn’t want to show it in the slack season. 

A. So we are not very far behind, ns you can see from that. 

Q. That is what I want to know. As regards foreign pictures taking first 

class films, how far behind are you, say, compared with England — as regards 
American pictures, that, is to say. 

A. About (> to 7 months. 

ty. Or German pictures. 

A. Sometimes even in advance. 

Q. Can you tell me whether “Variety” was actually shown in England. 

A. It was shown. 

<?. For how many months? 

A. T couldn’t tell you, 

Q. You imported it? 

A. We have. 

if. In what other countries was it exhibited? 

A. It was exhibited in the United States. 

Q. T suppose you went into its history before you imported it? 

A. I have seen the picture both in Berlin and New York. It was shown 
in Berlin, in New York and in England. Tt was very successful in New York, 
breaking all previous records. They praised the standard of that picture 
and they called to American producers to look to this example and improve 
their standard. 

Q. For how long did it run in England ? 

A. I don’t know quite but I could find out from the trade journal and let 
50 U know. 
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<J. And did it receive any adverse comment in Britain in regard to ite 
moral tone? 

.4. It has not come to my notice. Of course cuts ” have been made 
in every part, I wanted to show it with the cuts already made. 

Q. I should like to have the prpss reviews or the British Press Reviews 
if you can of “ Variety ”? I suppose it was shown in England as “ Vaude* 
ville ” ? 

A. Yes, it was shown there under that title. 

Q. What I want to know is whether Indian production keeps pace with 
foreign imports? 

A, The output is not sufficient, it is far behind. We want more Indian 
pictures and of a better quality. 1 am averse to increasing the quantity at 
the cost of quality, because that will create a dislike for Indian pictures. 

Q. I was rather struck with the fact that, interested as you are in the 
import trade, the production of Indian pictures by your firm has not been 
adequate ? 

A. We are doing our bit both to increase our output and also to improve 
the standard of our films. We are going to erect an up-to-date studio on 
modern lines. We are looking ahead. 

Q. Supposing you had more theatres in big towns for showing Indian pic- 
tures and to capture the Indian public. Do you think the Indian pictures 
will have a box office value? 

A. Yes, every time, absolutely. 

(). Probably you are over busy in other directions? 

A. We are looking ahead. We realise the possibilities of Indian pictures. 
Here is a list of Indian pictures we have produced. (The witness handed in 
a list to the Chairman.) We have produced about 00 pictures during the 
last 7 years. 

Q. Are they all in circulation? 

A. Practically nil of them are in circulation. 11 Durgesh Nandini. ” has 
just been released. The Indian pictures produced generally in the country 
have not yet gone out of fashion. 

Q. How many copies generally do you keep of Indian pictures? 

A . We make quite a number of copies. It depends upon the wear and 
tear. 

Q. In some places you are obliged to re-issue new copies? 

A. Yes, every time and in every case. 

Mr. Green : What do you start with ? 

.4. We first release one print and then we print another. Then we will have 
the two in circulation. When a copy gets bad or when there is a public demand 
for it, we release another, so that Indian pictures have a value, and a stand- 
ing value too. There is no fear of their getting out of fashion as long as we 
keep up the standard. At present they are not of a very high standard, — 
improvements are needed in all directions, — but there are possibilities. 
Every other country in the world has improved her productions. They were 
not so perfect at the beginning when they first started the industry. Even 
in England they are every day trying to improve their standard, in fact every 
country is taking up this question. Here in India this industry is still in 
its infancy, and considering the progress we have so far made, it is a record 
of which any country might feel proud. 

Chairman : How is it then, — I don't mean yourself, — that good business 
people in Bombay have not come forward to take up the industry? 

A. For lack of enterprise and lock of finance. 

Q. Do you think there is lack of business enterprise and lack of finance 
in Bombay? Or do you think there is social stigma attached to the trade 
itself P 

A. I don't see why there should be any social stigma attached to this 
line. 
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Q. There should not ho any, I quite agree with you. But is there any 
aversion on the part of people to take to this trade? 

A . I don’t agree with that view at all. There is no such aversion on the 
part of the people to take to this line. 

Q. T was wondering why. having regard to the potentiality, as you say, 
as a business proposition, of producing Indian films, more people have not 
taken any interest in this line? 

A. We see great possibilities, while others have failed to see them. 

Q. 1 was rather struck with the figures that you gave us? 

Mr, Green : We have had figures showing that Bombay is very much 
bigger as an importing port as well as a censoring port. 

Chairman : Every year you will find that, the number of films and footage 
of films examined is larger in Bombay, taking the last three years. Probably 
there is more Indian footage in Bombay than in Bengal. Have you got the 
footage of Indian films examined here? 

A. Hero is an abstract, of Indian Dramas produced by Indian film com- 
panies. (Abstract handed to the Chairman). This gives a list of productions 
for the last seven years. Except ourselves, in Bengal there are no other 
concerns worthy of mention who are producing films. 

Mr. Green : Which is the Nnsik one? 

A . We 1 1 a ve n o t go t s t a t i sti e.s . 

('huirman : Now, as regards the Indian productions, there is a general 
complaint that you don’t show films made by other producers, is that so? 

A. That is not correct. The list 1 have just produced i s clear evidence to 
the contrary. Wo are showing a good many Indian pictures, and we cer- 
tainly need a good many. 

Q. It is- said that you allow them a smaller percentage than what other 
exhibitors give? 

A. That is not so. We have allowed them from to dC> per rent, of the 
gross, publicity being our own job, and I cnn-ider our I cun.- very Sail. I 
think it is very arbitrary on the part of ce rtain producers to d«. uiand 15 
por cent. 

Q. What do they get in England? 

A . It depends upon the quality of the pictures. As a ride they rent the 
pictures from renting houses, ami producers siv much better of! in England 
than here on account of the distributing agencie.- \\ ho compete with each other. 

Q. So far as income is concerned, the producer is heller off in other 
countries? 

A. Yes, on account of t lie multiplicity of d'-l ribui ing agencies. Here in 
India there are no distributing agencies except for lor. ign films. 

Q. Do you think the Indian producer will go to a distributing agency in 
India ? 

A. 1 think the Indian producer can ged round the exhibitors directly, 
there is no difficulty whatever. And if the exhibitors were to approach the 
producers through distributing agencies, they will have to pay the middle- 
man’s profit for nothing. 

Colonel Crawfmrl : As your cinemas increase, then the middleman may b© 
necessary, is it not? 

A. There is the question of block and blind hooking coming in. Why 
should a producer go through a distributing agency if he can have direct 
dealings with the exhibitor? 

Q. Why do they have it in America? 

A. Because they have the block booking system there. 

Q. Why is a distributor at all necessary there, why should the middleman 
tome in at all in America? 

Chairman : Probably, he advertises more and that method is more profit- 
able on account of a large number of cinemas there? 
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4. It would not pay the exhibitor hern, because there are not enough 
cinemas hero, and the producer can get round the exhibitor directly here. 

Mr. Green : Supposing the number of cinema houses multiplied enor 
mously ? 

A. There are concerns who take up the films directly. Take the Para- 
* mount, all these people deal direct. 

Chairman : Do you think, you will suffer if you are compelled to .show 
Indian pictures of a certain length in each one of your theatres, provided 
they have been approved as being lit for Universal exhibition ? 

A. The whole point is that the European and Anglo-Indian public will 
not stand an Indian picture as it is made now. 

Q. I suppose from national interest you will educate them? 

A. The only wav to do that is to improve our standard and not to impose 
the quota system, because the Indian producer will take advantage of tb° 
quota and make inferior pictures. 

Q. The same argument, was used in England? 

A. We don’t come up to their standard now. Besides that, we have also 
to hear in mind ihe tact that the European and Anglo-Indian would not care 
to patronise an Indian film, as it is not quite up to the proper standard. 

Q , He must adjust himself to the conditions of this country? 

A. That is a thing for them to do, hut hv adopting the quota system our 
receipts will be affected very considerably. 

Q . That will only be for a time, i . c . , until you improve the standard. Do 
yon think ho will hold out for all Lime? And are you not prepared to face a 
small lews in the interests of tlie country? 

A. Considering the present state of the industry, I think we should get 
all the encouragement we can possibly got from all quarters. 

Q. .1 don’t say you should compel him to see 20 or 30 per cent, of the 
films all at once, you will have to create in him a taste for the Indian pic- 
tures? 

A. Let us first improve the standard of our pictures. 

Q. Let him also improve the taste for seeing tho Indian films? 

.1. It is more the duty of the producer to give the right stuff. 

Q. Is it not up to them and to producers to adjust relations? 

A. Yes, surely it is. 

Q. Don’t you think that, you, as an exhibitor, should welcome such a 
proposal in order that you may develop the fndian industry ? 

.4. We do welcome such a proposal, blit we must first of all come up to 
the proper standard. 

Q. That is why 1 qualify my statement by saying that if a film is passed 
by a Central Board as tit for universal exhibition for all audiences. Nobody 
wants to compel them to see unsavoury things? 

4. Quite right. 

Q. Do you think that a central body attached to the Government of India 
would !>e a suitable body for advising the Indian industry, I mean for advis- 
ing as to what should be done and so on? 

A. We don't mind the advice, surely we need all the advice we can get. 

Q. The Central Board to also act as nri appellate authority lo dec id* 
disputes arising between the different Provincial Boards? 

4. But a body created to control the industry will not be beneficial. 

Q. I mean to watch and co-ordinate and to see how the thing goes on-? 

A. That will be beneficial to the industry, 

Q. Will the industry welcome it? 

A « If they can get advice I doh't see why anybody should refuse it. 
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Q. There should also be a statutory body to decide disputes arising be- 
tween the Provincial Boards regarding the question of censorship? 

A. That will be good, and I would welcome it. 

Q. Do you resort to the block system in your bookings? 

A . We generally select our pictures. If we are not down on the spot, 
we go by the reports of the Trade Journals which we get. These are a few 
Trade Journals which we receive (a copy of the Journal was handed to the 
Chairman), and I would refer you to page 58 of that Journal. We also get 
cables and letters telling us about the quality or the box value of certain 
pictures. We are also* on the spot to make our own selections. 

Q. So that you do not suffer from the evils of the Block system? 

As far as we are concerned, we don’t, but the poor exhibitor who is 
dependent on some of these foreign distributing agencies has often times to 
take all that they supply him with. We don’t resort to the Block system 
of booking at all in the true sense of the word. I want a good number of 
pictures myself, hut T look to everything. 

Q . Could you tell us the total number of films imported by you, i.e., of the 
so many films imported into this country, how many are taken by Madans? 

A. I can give them from my records. 

Q. Could you give us figures for the last three years in footage of foreign 
pictures, including British, German and French, imported into this country? 

A. 1 can send them to you. 

<?. Do you import any Chinese or Japanese films? 

A. No, they don't appeal to people here. Once a private firm approached 
us to rent one of our theatres in the Indian quarter to show a Chinese 
picture. We did not take the risk of showing it ourselves because we knew 
that the Chinese population was very small, and our friends who showed the 
film did not make any profit at all. 

(f. Have you been to Japan? 

A. No, but T know something about the films there from these Journals. 

Q. I see they have gone on improving the industry to such an extent that 
they do not import more than 50 per. cent. of the films from outside Japan? 

A. Yes, but von see that Japan is one nation, and that accounts for it. 

Q. f just wanted to know what they did to develop their industry so 
marvellously so as to reduce their imports to 50 per cent. Was there any 
law passed prohibiting the import of foreign films? 

A. T don’t think so. 

Q. How is it then that here foreign films are on the average cheaper to 
the exhibitor than Indian films? 

.4. For this reason that the foreign producers cannot get all the value 
from this country. This is practically an extra market, what you may call 
surfeit. They get all their money in their own country. 

Q. Yon don’t think that there are any firms who manufacture films spe- 
cially for the east? 

A. No. Whatever comes to this country is shown there before hand. 

Q. you don't agree in the view that there are producers in America who 
xpecia))y manufacture films for orient a) consumption ? 

A . I don't agree there. 

p. I suppose the producers in America make good, had and indifferent 
\i is j>xpVa\>\v one t>) the weriisib)? consequences w a trade? 

A . Wt iJ lEtogv inm a haft picfcorp it tron' t he of tmy 1 ><wr rahiA 

Q. 1 suppose you have increased the number of theatres. Have you in- 
creased your circuit P 

A. In 11)20, the total number of theatres either run solely on our account 
IN' in association with us was 37. Besides this number, 14 theatres took films 
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on hire exclusively from us. This makes our circuit 51 theatres in 1920. 
To-day it is 85, i.e. f 65 our own and 20 on association with others. 

Q. Do you resort to unfair competition P One instance was mentioned to 
us that in a particular place a theatre was being run by another agency on 
a lease from the proprietor and then you offered a double rental in order co 
cut him out? 

A. That is not true. I will give you an instance. They advertised a 
property in Rangoon. The Globe Cinema was paying about Rs. 1,050 for it. 
They had put in an advertisement in the papers calling for sealed tenders 
from all the exhibitors, and naturally, as we needed theatres for our supply, 
in the course of business we just submitted our tender. 

Q t And your tender was accepted ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So it was in the ordinary course of trade? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. Anyway you say this is the normal development of your business? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. What would be your advice if for instance in every town of an estab- 
lished population of 25,000 or upwards, the municipality put up a theatre 
for the public exhibition of cinemas and eventually for renting out to possible 
exhibitors ? 

A. I don't see how it will benefit them. An exhibitor is welcome to opeo 
a cinema in any centre he chooses. Your municipality may open one in a 
centre where it could not be run on a profitable basis. 

(?. I don’t think you grasp the point. There are several towns without 
any cinemas? 

.4. There are many centres where there are cinemas and where there should 
be more cinemas. 

Q. Never mind. They will take care of themselves? 

.4. That is a matter for the exhibitor. If they have not got the business 
foresight in them I don’t see how the municipality can help thorn. 

Q. Keep a public, hall? 

A. But if the exhibitors have not got the business enterprise? 

Q. 1 suppose you believe in travelling cinemas? 

A. We used to have them — we have dropped them now. 

Q. Why is that? 

.4. Well, we have just goi one somewhere near Madras. Formerly when 
w© hadn’t the requisite number of theatres, then we used to have travelling 
shows; now that we, have our theatres, we have just one travelling show'. 

Q. We are told there are several travelling cinemas here? 

A. There are. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be encouraging the cinema habit if each 
town built a place which could be hired to exhibitors of travelling cinemas? 

A. Yes. 

Q. lie need not then carry a tent with him , he would he supplied with 
a place of exhibition? 

A. Vi you have a place of exhibition, there are the running expeuaea 
attached to it. it the exhibitor cannot make it a profit-paying concern, t 
don't see Ao*r it can bene/it him . 

ffe//, anyway that is not a matter in which ymr aro go wank. 

In the mailer of competition as regards exhibiting films, d& 1 think the 
film trade stands on any different footing from other trades. Take for in- 
stance, buying and selling of foreign soap. Do you think this should stand 
on a different footing? 

A . In what way? 
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Q. I mean in the matter of interference by Government? 

A. I don't see why it should, unless there has been an abuse. 

You don’t see any difference between any other trade and this? Films 
should be treated in the same way except in the matter of censorship? 

A . Absolutely. Why, there is the censorship which takes care of the film. 

Q. In other matters you think this trade should stand on the same footing 
as every other trade in foreign materials? 

A. If there is any interference it might kill private enterprise and ini- 
tiative. 

Q. But so long as the trade does not ask for any Government help or 
assistance, you think it should be left to itself? 

A. Suroly. 

Q. Except where it concerns the public, for the purpose of checking abuses? 

A. Absolutely, if any abuse has been made .... 

Q- Now, as regards production facilities which you mentioned in your 
statement. Do you think it should be promiscuously given or only to Indian 
registered firms? 

A. It should be 100 per cent. Indian capital. 

Q . And management ’ also Indian? 

A. YeH, that would give an impetus to the industry. 

Q . But don’t you think it would be better, having regard to the lack of 
expert talent in our country? 

A. The talent could be imported. 

Mr. Green ; But you say it should be 100 per cent. Indian? 

A. I mean the capital should be Indian. 

Chairman : The paid staff to be combined. 1 understood you correctly. 
The control should be Indian. The capital should be Indian. The employees 
may be anybody. But 1 thought it might be better in the interests of' the 
country that there should be a. combination of foreign and Indian talent, 
having regard to the lack of knowledge and enterprise in India? 

A. Why, even in England they make a definition of wlmt is a British pic- 
ture. A British picture is such when the capital is British. They mention 
that clearly, otherwise a foreign producer could open out a studio in England 
and call it British. 

Q. I know’. You are right there? 

A. Otherwise what is there to prevent foreign concerns from opening out 
studios in Great Britain and calling such productions British pictures. 

Q. Just sec the definition on page 136 of this book? 

Mr. Neofjy : They have even fixed the percentage of the salary to be paid 
to the British staff. 

Chairman : You think you would adopt it? 

A. Absolutely. 1 think it is perfectly right. 

Q - You would adopt the same definition for an Indian film? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. And you think such facilities as Governments or states can give should 
be confined to such cases and all and sundry should not be permitted to go 
abroad simply because they come and have offices here? 

A. Quite. 

Q. That leads me to another Question, the importance of which you prob- 
ably do not recognise, namely as regards the registration of places of produo- 
^tioh ■ and producers. Only people who come on a register — it need not* be 
necessarily f or inspection purposes — should be allowed to produce pictures in 
India. Otherwise how are you going to effect your object? Anyone who 
wants to produce a picture ought to come on a register, to be maintained 
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in this country. In that way registration will be ft useful method of en- 
couraging film production in this country? 

A. From that point of view it is desirable. 

Q . And you don't object to it? 

A. If that point is emphasised, T don't object to it. 

Mr. Gn '■tm : In that respect you would wish to amend vour written state- 
ment ? 

A. In that case, yes. 

Chairman : Now, T come to censorship. You are satisfied with the pre- 
sent system of censorship generally here? 

A. . So far, yes. As long as further restrictions are not placed on the 
exhibitors. 

Q. You are aware in Calcutta the Indian element is very poor on the 
boa rd ? 

A. Oh yes. There are just two members. 

Q . Don’t you think it is desirable there should be a larger Indian ele- 
ment? 

A. I don’t think any barm would be done. 

Q. But do you think it is desirable? 

A. I think it is desirable to have fifty per cent. 

Q . Of course, non-official majority there is. Hut tho Indian element should 
be at least 50 per cent..? 

A. There should be more Indians. 

Q. You believe as a matter ol practical politics, having regard to the 
experience you nave got. that it would produce a very great hardship on 
the t ratio ii rv-rv film wore snhjoofi-d io i -n a mi n:< t ion hv 2 or iiuhv members 
of the hoard, inuoao of its being done by a paid inspector? He will he there 
to iidvj.so. lint at the same lime, every film before ii. is pu»od or rejected 
must be seen by 2 or more members themselves? 

A. I t.h ink the present system is quite good as it is now. Hut as you sav 
if you have a larger percentage of Indians on i In* board, if would he welcome. 

Q. You wouldn't mind. You don’t think ii will produce delays? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You think ii, would be n more satisfactory system of censorship tho 

way 1 suggest, namely, having a paid inspector? 

.4. No, I don't think that would he the right thing to do. I think the 
system prevailing now is quite good. The only :■ uggc.'.i i«m is that we should 
have a- greater percentage of Indians on tin* advisory hoard. 

(). You would not advocate the s\>lcm 1 have tm utioned, that every film 
should be passed by 2 or more members of tho hoard? 

A. I think the present system is quite* good. 

Q. it may he good. But supposing 1 take the view that it is better that 
each film should he examined by 2 or more members of the hoard, do you think 
that it will produce any practical inconvenience to the trade? 

A. No, it won’t. 

Q. The other aspect on which 1 want your advice, is — do you think that 
a sufficient number of Indians or Englishmen can he found in Calcutta to do 
the job, say, for 2 days in the week, 2 or 3 hours a day? 

A. As long ns the present system is quite satisfactory, there is no need. 

Q. You don’t answer my point. I quite see your point of view r is that 
the present system is quite good. But supposing I take the view that it 
will be more satisfactory that each film were examined by 2 or more members 
of the board with the assistance of an expert paid inspector, is there any 
practical difficulty. I want to find out? 

A. No, except the expense — looking at it from that point of view. 5 
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Q . I suppose you would agree, if the public or the Government are en- 
trusted with the censoring of films in order to protect public morality or 
public peace, I suppose there will be a legitimate cause for spending public 
money on such a purpose? 

A . As long as the state is not burdened with it. 

Q. You think the burden on the trade for the purpose of examination is 
too heavy? You know you pay very little as compared with the trade in 
.England ? 

A. They pay 20 shillings per thousand foot. It is quite reasonable. 

Q . Not only reasonable, ft is moderate? 

A . Well, we have to consider the heavy customs tariff and the amusement 
tax and everything. 

Q. But having regard to the penalty on the public? 

A. But having regard to what the industry has to pay I think it is not 
too little. 

Q. Very well, then if extra expenses are needed in that direction on 
account of the public, and Government are so much interested in censoring, 
they must pay at least a portion of it? The tax-payer must pay for it? 

A. If the censorship fees are not adequate and the customs tariff is high, 
they can make a draft on it. They can earmark a portion of the customs 
tariff towards it. 

Q. You are in touch with the educated Indian youth of the city of Cal- 
cutta ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think they have any more opportunities of getting spoilt by 
going to the cinema than by going to the theatre? 

A. I ain of a different opinion. 1 think it is a good form of education 
through entertai nment . 

Q. 1 know. But is there any risk? 

A. J don’t see any risk. The present censorship is quite adequate to cut 
out that element of risk. 

Q. Some people are not satisfied? 

A. There is some difference of opinion but you have to take the views of 
the majority. 

Q, What 1 want to know is whether the educated youths in Calcutta city, 
students a u<l others, have they got equal opportunities of seeing similar things 
in the theatres? — both Indian and European? 

A. Absolutely. I don’t see why the cinema should be distinguished. 

Q, Now, as regards posters. What do you do generally? You get posters 
along with foreign films? 

A. They come along with the films — and sometimes we get them ahead. 

if. But surely you get them at the same time as you get the films for the 
purpose of producing them for censorship? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you get the film censored only after they come here? 

A. Quite right. 

Q . So that you get them in time, for the censorship — I mean posters accom- 
panying films? 

A. They are never censored. 

Q. I mean they come along with the films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that they will be available if the censor wants to see themP 

A. But why should posters be censored to begin with? 

Q. T am taking you step by step. It would be available? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And do you print any handbills here of your own after you get the 
films hero ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the vernacular? 

A. In the vernacular as well as in English. I am talking about the hand- 
bills. 

Q . You get only posters? You don’t get handbills? 

A. Sometimes we do get coloured leaflets ready printed — with a blank for 
the name of the theatre. 

Q. In addition to that, you print handbills? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. That you do after the films are censored? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when you are about to -exhibit them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Probably you print then) in each centre separately — in Bombay amt 
Madras ? 

A. Quite right. 

Q, So that in the case of these handbills if we instituted a censorship, it 
would not be practicable. 

A. No. And I don’t see any reason tor it. It is not necessary. 

Q. Apart from the reason — I am considering whether it would be practic- 
able ? 

A. No. 

Q . Now as regards posters which you get along with the films. What is 
your objec tion to showing them? 

A, It is not practicable. We get 24 posters and other signs. It would 
cover the space of this wall here and it would not be possible to open out 
all the posters and have them censored. 

Q. You get a large number perhaps? 

.4. Yes, of each film. 

Q. For distribution to your several centres? 

.4. Probably they may go by the hundreds. We get all sorts of posters. 
So it is not practicable. And it would inconvenience the trade to a very 
very great extent. 

Q. Have you received many complaints about the contents of the posters? 

.4. None whatsoever. Except that we were told by a member of the 
advisory board about a certain poster of a film called “ Dance Madness.” I 
wonder if 1 have the poster here. T should like the committee to see it. 
There w r as no objection made in waiting but it was just mentioned to us. 

( The poster was shown.) 

Q. So this is the one that was mentioned? 

.4. 1 think I heard Sir Charles Tegart saying he had received an objection 
from Sir John Shea on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief that this poster was 
objectionable as likely to affect the morals of the British troops. 

Q. This is the very same poster P 

A. I am quite sure about it, 

Q. I don’t want you to make a mistake? 

A. I am absolutely sure about it. 

Q. No objection has been taken to it in writing? 

A. Not in writing. I don’t know if he mentioned that he did so in writ- 

m + 

mg. 
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Mr. Green : I have heard your remarks about pirating. Granted that 
there are difficulties in the way, are not your existing rights under the law 
sufficient? You can more the Courts? 

.4. There has not been any concrete case to go on, but there was one case 
launched against a certain party in Rangoon regarding a aerial called 14 The 
Bon of Tarzan.” In that case a compromise was arrived at. 

Q. Can you suggest any definite legislation which would he effective in 
stopping this? 

.4. The whole trouble is that no Court has ever passed a decision on the 
question of film copyright and its infringement in India and the lawyers have 
been somewhat concerned as to the best procedure. 

Q. You want special legislation on film copyright on the ground that it is 
quite different from other kinds of copyrights existing? 

A. Yes. 

t x K You have no definite 1 suggestions to make on the subject? 

A. We leave that to Government. They are the best judges in the matter. 
The censorship board should not he allowed to issue licenses for all these 
pirated copies. 

Q. You want the censorship board to have semi-judicial powers? 

A. They have not. 

(). You want them to have? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you welcome a suggestion that the censorship hoard should have 
power to withhold a certificate pending decision by a Court.-, somewhat simi- 
lar to the way in which the customs authorities will withhold goods under an 
indemnity if a complaint is made that those goods have infringed Trade 
Mark or copyright. . . . ? 

.4. If legislation could he brought in on some such lines it would he the 
best procedure. 

Q. In paragraph 14 of your statement you indicate that it. would be 
cheaper to import educational films than to make them? 

4 A. Yes. 

Q. Our difficulty has been this, that everybody has told ns that foreign 
educational films, with very ran' exceptions, are useless in this country? 

A. They have some educational value 1 , . . 

Q. What do you mean by educational? 

A. Mining . . . 

Q. Education in the broad sense of the term, travel and so on? 

A. That too. 

Q. You do not .suggest that il will he possible, .say, for the Agricultural 
Department in India to get films from abroad showing the best Indian methods 
of growing cotton, jute. rice, eir.? 

A. 3 see your point.. .1 quite agree with you, but still there is some 
value in the imported liltns dealing with these subjects. 

Q. But the authorities concerned with education, agriciillure and so on 
who have come before us, have impressed on us very strongly the need for 
such educational films being very much of the country, showing not only 
Indian methods and Indian men and women, but actual scenes in the pro- 
vince in which the film is to he exhibited, otherwise it would not have much 
value? 

.4, I see it. 

Q. It is not possible to import those? 

A No, hut what I me an is this, that if a film of such a nature could be 
imported troni abroad it would help. 

Q. Your studio is presumably fairly busy producing films at present? 



4. Yes. but we have -always got & set of camera men ami if we get any 
orders from Rajahs or Maharajahs to film any function, we can undertake 
that kind of work also. 

<?. Can you state approximately what you would charge for such films to 
order ? 

.4. If we know the nature of the work we are prepared to work on a very 
reasonable basis if we get regular business. If we get 10 per cent, on the 
whole expenditure we should be content. 

Q . Yon are enlarging your studio and presumably you desire to increase 
your output, because you have said that there is an unsatisfied demand in 
India for Indian films? 

4. Yes. 

Q . Obviously I take it we may assume that you are doing this because as a 
successful business man. you expect a very good return on your motiovP 

4. Yes. 

Q. Will you be prepared to supply films for other people at less than the 
profit you would make on your own films? 

4. If we can make 10 per cent, on the total expenditure wo are prepared 
to do it. 

Q. Even though you may get 20 per cent, on your entertainment films? 

4. It does not matter. If wo can get business, I, as a business man, 
do not see why wo should .lose that. 10 per cent. even. 

Q. Coming still further down, the Government securities earn approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, would you be willing to work for 0 per cent.? Would you 
do that if you could make 20 per cent, on your own entertainment films? 

A. I would not lose the business that comes to me. i would welcome it. 
We have man on our staff and we can regulate our business in such a. way . . . 

Q. Not being a business man. I should like lo know why you should bo con- 
tent with producing films lor others and getting JO per coni., profit; when you 
can get 20 per cent, on your own films? 

A. We can spare our camera men in certain cases . . . 

Q. Have you not also to supply the direction? A mere camera man will 
not do. Possibly actors? 

4. Surely. So far as entertainment films are concerned you need a direc- 
tor, but. if it is a topical film or a film depicting an educational subject ! do 
not see why it. cannot be done. 

Q. T am trying to get at the fact, when there is ari unsatisfied demand 
for entertainment films which will yield a good profit . . .? 

A. But we will be increasing our organisation at the same time as the 
volume of work, goes on increasing. 

Q . This assumes that you will have, by that time, fully satisfied the de- 
mand for Indian entertainment films? 

4. There is room for improvement every time. 

Q. And yet you would be content to undertake less paying work? 

4. I can regulate niv studio operation in such a way that it will not inter- 
fere with my work ... 

Chairman : You will take it as additional work? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why should you do it for 10 per cent, when you can make 20 per cent.? 

4. We can manipulate the studio in such a way that it will not interfere . . 

Mr. Coat-man. : If you are sure to get a regular supply of Government 
orders for films for propaganda purposes could you not use those orders in 
the same way as municipalities and county boards in England do- * they under- 
take their work in times of unemployment to relieve unemployment. For 
example, the municipalities and county boards knotf they have to build so 
many miles of roads, or so many public* offices, but they do not take those 
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orders in hand at once. They wait till '‘there is a danger of unemployment 
and then they alleviate unemployment by working on these orders. Could 
you not use Government orders for propaganda films in the same way, so 
that when you have a period of slump you start work on Government propa- 
ganda films . . . ? 

A. If we have our studio in operation there is no question of the work 
not being done regularly. We can work at any time. What I want by taking 
Government orders is this, it would mean not only publicity to Madan 
Theatres but at the same time for the benefit of the promotion of the Indian 
film industry we would take up this work. 

Q. I would like to have a clearer answer to Mr. Green’s question about 
different rates of return. 

Colonel Crawford : Let us say you have got six cameras and six camera 
men, you can now get 20 per cent, return by putting these cameras on to the 
production of entertainment films. Tf there is any time available for one 
camera man you will put him on to make more entertainment films in order 
to get the full sixteen annas worth. You will say, “ I am a business man and 
f do not see why T should not make the utmost out of my business ?” 

A. We want to gain publicity for our work and at the same time to 
promote the Indian film industry. 

Mr. Q reen : Have you ever been asked to quote for the production of pro- 
paganda films by any department of Government P 

A. T could not tell you. 

Q. Nor can you tell us, presumably, what footage rates you would quote? 

A. I could tell you that in camera. 

Q. In answer to question No. 10 you say you would require expert assist- 
ance from abroad. Does that mean that you contemplate bringing out such 
experts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By experts you mean technical experts? 

A. Yes. 

(J. Including direction, in the technical sense? 

A. Yes. 

(f. Technical men, men for camera, for developing? 

.4. We have developing here. 

Q, Actors, stars? 

A. Not a large number, but just a couple of them. 

Q. You would use these people if you were given Government w r ork also . .? 

Chairman : It is rather speculative as to what he will do under certain 
circumstances. 

Mr, Green : I was interested in the list of British films you gave us and 
in particular T noticed one which I thought was an American film, namely, 

“ The Only W ay.” The actors were British or most of them wore, but was 
that produced by an English house or an American house? 

.4. I will tell you definitely a little later. 

(). Do you consider British films are improving? 

A. They are improving in their standard. 

Q . And you are prepared to exhibit a certain number of them? 

A. We have taken over some, but the prices are so prohibitive at times 
that I should say . . . 

Q. 1 am not asking you that? 

A. If we think the picture is good from the box office point of view and 
the price is reasonable 

Q. I take it the commercial value is improving? 

' A . The standard of production is improving. 
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Does not that affect box office receipts? 

A. It depends upon the prices at the same time and the subject also. 

Q. You are in favour of a reciprocal exchange of films in answer to ques- 
tion No. 23 (a). You mean through the good offices of the different Govern- 
ments and not by any particular legislative scheme or anything of that kind? 

A, No, but through the Governments. 

• Q . 1 want to put one or two questions about what Chairman asked you 
about the place, if any, for a central board ? 

A. I would suggest Calcutta for this reason . . . 

Q. You have given us your reasons, but when you are so positive that 
this is the biggest importing port, have you referred to the official customs 
figures showing the total footage imported? 

A. We took ours from the Censor Board's figures. 

Q. The Chairman has told you that in Bombay it is 50 per cent, more 
than in Calcutta ? 

Chairman : Do you get your films through Bombay or do they come 
straight to Calcutta? 

A. Straight to Calcutta. 

Q. By steamer? 

A. We do land in Bombay also. 

Mr. 0 reen : You do import in Bombay? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman : You get your American films through Bombay by post? 

A. Yes. In many cases we get them direct by steamer from America. 

$. Not in all cases? 

A. No. 

Mr. Green : Some of your stuff comes by post through Bombay? 

A. Yes. There is another point. There are a few miscellaneous importers 
in Karachi and Lahore who send their films to be censored in Bombay at 
present. But if it was Calcutta they would come over here. 

Q. You suggest in your answer to question No. 42 that there should he 
co-operation between the Board of Censors and the trade. You want definite 
representation on the Board of Censors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You mean the trade? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many representatives do you contemplate? 

A. You can just have one representative from the trade. 

Q. One representative could represent all the different houses? 

A. We can come to an understanding. 

Q. The trade is sufficiently united in its different branches, namely, pro- 
duction, distribution and exhibition? 

A. From the exhibitors’ point of view 7 I am talking. 

Q. Then you recognise there are other points of view*? 

A. It amounts to the same thing, it comes to the exhibition side even- 
tually. 

Supposing the representative — I will put it baldly to you — was not 
one of your owm men, would you be afraid of your trade secrets leaking out? 

A. By having a representative of the trade there will be some sort of a 
feeling of co-operation betw r een the Board of Censors and the trade. At pre- 
sent if the Board should reject a certain picture we hare no say in the matter 
all . 

Q , One of the statutory rules of the Board of Censors is that it is the duty 
of the Board to bear any representation from the members of the trade, and 



it is open to you to ask for an interview with the Board and to make any 
representation you like? 

A. After the picture has been banned, if the exhibitor feela that that pic- 
ture could be passed with the necessary cuts and submits it to the Board of 
Censors, would they examine that film once again? 

Q. They do it in Bombay and J think they would in Calcutta? 

A. Even after they are banned? 

Q. Yes. Certainly they do it in Bombay and I imagine they do so in 
Calcutta ? 

A. Is it so? 

Chairman : Did you try it at any time yourself? 

A. We tried it before the picture was banned. 

Q. And what was the result? 

A. In the one instance of a particular picture, called J think “ The 
Arab,” the Inspector who saw that picture objected to the theme of it and we 
suggested that we would rectify the sub-titles and re-submit it for his inspec- 
tion. The picture was passed. There is another picture now in dispute, 
called “ The Only Thing/' The ceiiM>rs were of opinion that the picture was 
objectionable from certain standpoints. — scenes depicting revolution, — but 
they could be manipulated in a wav that would not give that aspect at all. 
Of course, f could go into a lengthy discussion mi that point. We are just 
attoiing that subject. 

Q. You have no instance where you offered to give assistance to the Board 
and that was rejected ? 

A. No. Before it was banned we did that. 

Mr. (Jrrni : As regards every film being seen hv at least two members of 
the Board before issuing a certificate — how many members are there on the 
Board here now ? * 

A . 7 or 8. 

Q. When you put up a film for censorship, you want it to be censored 
within a certain definite period? 

A. Yes. 

Q. T take it most of the members of the Board are fairly busy men? 

A. Yes. 

Q . At present if a film is challenged by the Inspector it goes before a 
sub-committee, and there may be some lit lie delay before that sub-committee 
is arranged and meets to examine the film. If every film has to have a sub- 
committee of 2, is there not likely to be more delay? 

A. That is for the Board to decide. 

Q. You know' approximately the amount of examination w'ork done at 
present ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 take it that takes at least 2 hours a day or even more. That, I 
presume, is likely to increase? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The question T want to ask you is whether you could get ladies and 
gentlemen in this town who would he able to spend that time? 

A. That is the main question. I was asked the question and I said it 
would be welcome if it was possible, and provided it did not cost us anything 
more, 

<?. Supposing it was found that the only way of making it possible was 
to increase the number of members of the Board twofold, threefold or four- 
fold — you are not frightened it might lead to d iverse standards of censorship ? 

A, No, if you can find the right sort of people. 

Q • You can find 50 amiable ladies and gentlemen, but you cannot guarantee 
they? will have the same opinion P 



A. It would b© difficult. 

Q. You would object strongly to any further fees for censorship. You 
consider Its. 5— a 1,000 feet is as much as the trade can stand? 

A. Yes, in the present state of affairs. 

Q. Any other fees required for the purpose of censorship, you think, ought 
to b© met by Government out of the general revenues — I gather so from your 
replies to the Chairman? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have told ns that the cinema has just scratched the surface, that 
is to sav, out of the population of India, only an infinitesimal portion have 
any interest- in the cinema? 

.i. Yes. 

( t K The general revenues of this country are supplied by the general mass 
of the population? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How would you justify the suggestion that the general revenues which 
are supplied by the general taxpayer should be devoted to an object which only 
interests something less than probably one per cent, of it? 

A. A portion of the customs tariff could be ear-marked in that ease— 
from the importation of films. 

( { ). The customs taxation on any imported lilm come* out of whoso pocket? 
.4. Naturally the exhibitor imports the film and it comes out of his pocket. 

(J>. What you are giving with one hand you are taking away with tin 1 other 
hand ? 

A. You should not increase it any further. Our own position is this that 
the cinema industry is pitying very much more than it could possibly stand. 

Q. How would you view a suggestion that instead of having further taxa- 
tion as such--- after all f aval ion is usually imposed for collecting general re- 
venue- you should ha\e a special cess, such as they have in the tea trade, 
the jute trade and certain other trades, for the benefit of Hie industry as a 
whole? The ear-marking of a particular customs revenue it; is said is un- 
sound finance, and thai is why 1 am asking you about a cess. It. is hardly 
fair to ask you whether a cess would he preferable because you have not 
presumably thought over it? 

A. No. 

C'olt,ne( i'mu'fntri ; In going through your answers ] see you have no 
written agreement generally with proprietors of these' theatres binding them 
to take their supply from you. You give these exhibitors who deal with you. 
the right, of select ion ? 

A. For our theatres all these pictures are selected and that is of some 
vdue. 

Q. Selection after you have had a first run? 

A. After we have run the pictures hero; it should help them to find out 
which would appeal. 

■(J). Are you giving selections of pictures from all foreign countries? 

A. Yes. We get pictures from Germany, France, Italy, America, Great 
Britain. 

Q. What is your system of rental with them? Hire system or percentage 
system ? 

A. I will tell you that in camera, 

Q . I just want to take up the question of children. It is obvious I think 
that cinema is strong meat for young children, that it presents to them 
things in a very vivid light which sometimes depresses them or excites them 
unduly ? # 

A. All I have to say in this matter is that the parents are naturally very 
careful. „ 
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Q. You think it is the parent’s job and you do not think that the State 
should step in to protect the children ? 

A. Yes. Every parent has some regard for his children. 

Q - You do not think that there is any need for the State to step in? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you ever tried vernacular captions for your western pictures? 

A. Yes, for big pictures which we considered to be attractive. 

Q. That would make it more successful? 

.4. It has been successful. 

Q. What European pictures? 

A. Certain types of European pictures. 

Q. Have you to get those new captions re-censored? 

A. Yes. That is merely translation of the thing which has been passed 
by the Censor. 

Q . Have you not got to have vernacular captions re-censored? 

A. It is not done anywhere. 

Q, Under the law it must he? 

A . The situation is this. In the case of Indian pictures, it is the English 
as well as the vernacular which goes through the Censors. In the case of big 
pictures they are first shown in Bombay under a vernacular title and they 
are censored there. 

Q. That is Western films? 

A . Yes. 

Q. I want to know about these Western pictures, like “ The Thief of 
Baghdad ” or 4t Benhur ” — do you supply those with vernacular captions? 

A. They are made in Bombay. 

Q. And you make the captions before you submit the film for censorship? 

A. Yes, it is censored with the Indian title. 

Q, At the original censoring? 

A. Yes, it is censored. 

Q. Do you find it a good business? 

A. Naturally, in the case of special films which we think will go very well 
with the Indian masses. 

Q. You have never thought of doing it for all your Western pictures? 

A. It would not pay. It pays only for a certain type of film. 

Q. Then I come down to your remark about the paucity of output of good 
Indian films depicting the life of the country? 

A. Well production here is still in its infancy; there is room for great 
improvement and development. 

Q< What is holding it back to-day? 

A. Well, we want more pictures. 

Q. .1 know, but why is it that there is no supply? There is this market? 

A. Lack of finance. 

Q . I will take up that question of lack of finance later. You say that, 
your European audiences and your educated Indian audiences have a prefer- 
ence for foreign films and you give as the reason, the poor quality of the 
Indian production. Now is that the only reason? 

A. And the story appeals to them more also. 

Q . There is a greater variety of story? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And always will be a greater variety from the West than you will ever 
be able to get out of Indian life? 

A* That is true. Subjects from mythology will be of no interest to them. 
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Q . Not to Europeans. I was thinking more of educated Indians for the 
moment? 

-4. The Educated Indian would like Indian pictures. 

Q. You think he won’t want a wider experience than can be obtained 
Bolely from Indian pictures. Assuming our quality to be absolutely as good 
as the American quality, is he still going to see only Indian pictures? 

A. Pictures of local interest will bo of interest to Indians. 

(). I am talking of the educated Indian? 

A. Well educated Indians will have foreign films but at the same time 
they won’t run down Indian pictures. 

Q. I don’t say anybody will run down Indian pictures. An audience 
comes and pays to see what they want to see? 

A. An educated Indian would naturally prefer a foreign film. 

$. It is not only n question of quality but he wants to have the wider 
experience and greater variety to be obtained from outside pictures than 
from inside pictures P 

A. Quite right. 

Q . Regarding the inadequacy of the supply of films for British troops, 
have the military authorities ever made any representations to you on that 
subject ? 

A. No. 

Q. I don’t know whether you would desire to answer any questions on 
monopoly, — I am not suggesting for a moment that there is a monopoly — in 
camera or now. The question T would like to ask is supposing you were to 
get a monopoly of exhibition in this country, is that going to be for the good 
or to the disadvantage of the public? 

A. From my point of view all 1 say is this, that if iny organisation does 
it in the right wav I don't see any harm in it. 

Q. But are there any definite advantages arising out of it, do you think P 
Supposing you could combine the cinema interests in this country into a big 
combine, are there any advantages to be gained from such a process? 

A. We shall be exceeding too much our powers to say that, but we could 
improve the standard of production here. We are doing so even now. We 
are trying to adopt methods which we think are necessary. 

Q. In answer to question No. 9 on this question of monopoly you say in 
Poona and Kirkee you took over the management in the ca.se of the West 
End Theatre about 3 years ago and in the case of the other theatres only a 
year ago. “ The lessees of the respective theatres approached us and re* 
quested us to take them over.” They were then not making the shows pay? 

A. In any case it was not paying them or they would not have made the 
theatre over to us. 

Q. I w r as just wondering what their difficulties were. Finance again? 

A. They could not run the show' properly or something like that, but I 
cannot speak for them. 

Q . You say the system of block booking does exist in India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now r is block booking essential to the producer? 

A. It will be beneficial to the producer. 

Q . But is it essential to him? 

A. It is essential to him from his point of view in that he wants a market 
for all his pictures. It is not good from the public’s point of view. It is not 
good from the Exhibitor’s point of view* either. 

Q. But it is good from the producer’s point of view. Now* supposing you 
want to stop block booking. Can you suggest any method as to how we can 
stop block booking? Take the block booking of foreign films first? * 
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A. The best solution of the problem would be that producers should not 
be allowed to sell, say, for instance, more than 20 pictures at a time; 20 
would be the maximum for a producer to go into a contract with an exhibitor 
for; but the exhibitor should not be made to buy more than 20 at a time in 
one block. The exhibitor can select others if he likes but the producer should 
not be able to sav “ You have got to take all this.” 

Q. Can they enforce that in America? 

A . I don’t know about America but T think something is being don© in 
England now. My only suggestion is this, that producers should not be 
made to contract for more than 20 pictures with any one exhibitor and that 
would be a safeguard lo the exhibitor. For the sake of 2 or 3 good pictures 
he should not be compelled to buy 30 or 40 or 80 others unless he chooses to 
do so himself. 

Q. Now regarding the selection of your pictures from the West, do you 
keep a man ? 

A . We go regularly. 

Q. What do you mean ? 

A. We have an agent. 

Q. Has lie any knowledge of the Indian market? 

A. He has studied the market and he knows, from the orders we place 
through him, what type of pictures go here. We are constantly in touch with 
him. 

Q. But you have never thought of picking your man here and sending 
him ? 

A. We ourselves are always coming into personal contact with our agents 
there and they share our views. 

Q, You have never definitely thought of picking a man out here and 
shoving him into the office of your agent there? 

A. Wo find the present system quite satisfactory. 

Q. It works quite all right? 

A . Yes. 

Q. You have opportunities of giving pre-view exhibitions of films? 

A. As far as the production in India is concerned if any exhibitor wants 
to see a picture before he buys it, he is welcome. We do not give a special 
trade show. 

Q. But for Western films you have got to buy on paper? 

A . Oh no, wo know what we are buying. 

Q. Now regarding educational films, would you have any objection to our 
forcing you to show one 500 foot educational picture in every programme? 

A. None; provided you have the necessary films on hand to show’, we 
would not object to it. 

Q. Do you think your audiences will object? 

A. No, it will be like the topical budget. I don’t see why they should 
object to an educational film being put on; but the main difficulty is we 
have not been able to got the requisite number of educational films. But 
personally we would not object to it. 

Q. You do not think it would affect your audiences? 

A. On the contrary I think they will like it. 

<?. Now on the social aspect, you say although the social customs between 
the West and the East may be different it does not necessitate special con- 
sideration in the censorship of films in this country. Now when you are 
producing an Indian film 1 notice you are very much inclined to suit your 
sex conduct in that film to the requirements of Indians? 

A. Yes. You are referring to that particular scene you saw in the studio. 

Q, You pointed it out in one particular scene. It has struck me in all 
Indian films ? 



A. I just wanted to draw your attention to it. That is i««t a more. The 
Indian does it in his way and he knows the Westerner does it in the other 
way. There is nothing objection able. 

Q. This is the custom of the country; if Indians, like Europeans, indulge 
in the habit of kissing, they indulge in it m a private room, but in the 
Indian film you do not show true life? 

A. We show it in our own way. 

(?. But that, is not the way it is done in actual Indian life. Tt is done 
in the privacy of the house. You obviously adopt that attitude for some 
particular reason — that is, your Indian audience would not stand anything 
else? 

A. No, in his own pictures ho would not, hut the Indian is quite conver- 
sant with the ways of other peoples. 

Q. You think he likes it in Western pictures? 

A. He does not see any objection in it because he realises it is the custom, 
the way and the manner of l-ho land. 

Q. It is not offensive to him? 

A. No, 1 don’t think so. 

Q. Now as regards the possibility of a Central Board of Censors, would 
not one board satisfy your purposes really. Do you think there will be any 
difficulty in having to have your films passed through two or three hoards? 

A . If one Censor could decide once for all for the whole of India, it would 
be perfectly all right. 

Q. Would that he an advantage? 

A. It would he; but in fairness to all exhibitors it would not be right that 
exhibitors in Calcutta or Bombay should have their films going to and fro in 
order to have them censored in one or other centre. Speaking for myself I 
would prefer Calcutta, 

Q. 1 am trying to get at whether one board would he more convenient, 
irrespective of location, — one certificate covering the whole territory, instead 
of yon r humping up against three different censorship boards on moral 
grounds ? 

A. The main question is of location. 

Q. Now supposing you locate the hoard at Bombay. You see most of 
your films actually' pass through Bombay, cither for exhibition at Bombay 
or r/< rovtr to Calcutta; would you m> 1. up your particular place at that port? 

.4. The major portion of our films we get by steamer direct, to Calcutta. 

Q. But that is a matter for arrangement. You won’t import to Bombay, 
you will import, direct from. America to Calcutta. 

.4. That is one side of -the matter. Another side is that we have our head 
office here in Calcutta and we distribute everything from here. We have our 
staff and experienced people on tin’s side. It means having two establish- 
ments, in Bombay as well as in Calcutta, having two film storages, which 
would mean an additional expense. 

Q. But you would store the films only in one place, in Bombay. 

A. It is impossible. We natyrally prefer Calcutta, we have our staff here. 
This is the. registered office of the company. 

Q. You have some staff in Bombay at present? 

A. But they are not capable enough to cope with the work. They are only 
capable of looking after their own needs; everything is done hen? from 
Calcutta. 

Q. He could not control the distribution portion if the centre were in 
Bombay ? 

A. He would not be able to handle it. 



Q. I am just wondering whether , it is really very difficult. If a centra) 
board were there, that being a definite advantage, would you not say I will 
locate the whole of my business in that place.” 

* A. There should be two boards, one in Calcutta and one in Bombay. 

Mr, Green : What about Rangoon ? 

.4. They don’t bring out so many films. What is the importation of 
Rangoon P 

Colonel Crawford : I notice you stand for a central appellate authority. 
Would you like that authority to co-ordinate the work between the Calcutta 
and Bombay boards, to get them to take the same standard and not have any 
difference of practice, 

A. Jn the case of films passed in Bombay and banned in Bengal, the 
exhibitor should have the right of appeal to this appellate board. It should 
not be located at one place. 

Q . I quite understand the appellate portion of it, but I want to know 
whether you would like it also to co-ordinate the working of all boards in 
India. 

.4, Oh, yes. 

Q. Would you like it to be a co-ordinating authority as well and keep 
them all up to the same standard for the sake of uniformity? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Is there much importation of cheap films? T see this territory is a 
cheap market. 

A, There are certain exhibitors who get second-hand films and show thcnu 

Q. But on the whole it is a small market? 

A. There is nothing to prevent exhibitors from getting them. 

Q. No, no. I don’t mean that. The Indian territory is a very email 
market for the film industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q, It does not produce an enormous amount in the way of money? 

A. Yes 

Chairman : Can you tell us how much per annum you pay for foreign films, 
how much India pays? 

.4. T can let you know about that later. 

Colonel Crawford : Could you give us any idea at the same Time as to 
what the public spends on the cinemas, ail approximate idea? Would it bo 
too big a job? 

.4. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What 1 was trying to get at was that the exhibition market is not 
big in India. 

.4. It is growing. 

Q. And it is bound to limit the amount you can spend on the production 
of any film. It you were to spend a lakh of rupees on an Indian picture, doea 
the Indian market give you an opportunity to get your money back? A lakh 
of rupees is after all a very small sum in film production. 

.4. It is, but if it is produced in the way it should be, I think they 
should got the revenue from the land. 

Q. The market is big enough? 

A. Yes, if it is done in the right way. 

Chairman ; Even with the existing number of theatres? 

A . Yes, if it is done the right way, if the film has a box-office value, then 
I say it will. 

Colonel Crawford; Is there the money in the country coming to the 
cinemas to enable you to spend that amount on the production of a fUm? 
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A. Not that. We could create the taste, we could get people to come and 
see those kinds of pictures. You have to create that kind of market. It 
all depends on the nature of the production, no matter what you spend. 

‘ Q. Supposing you go all out and make 10 lakh pictures. 

,4. The amount spent does not make the difference. I have known a 
picture produced in America which costs tens of thousands of dollars to 
have si greater box-office value than a picture costing more. It all depends 
on the type of picture and its box-office value. It is the way you handle your 
production. 

<?. My whole point was that in India alone thert* is not sufficient money 
available to recover the cost of production of pictures. 

Chairman: Supposing you produce the best picture, the best art and 
photography and all that, von will capture the market? 

A. Tt might turn out to be a “dud.” It all depends on the box-office 
value of the picture. 

Colonel Cmu ford: Have you tried to place your pictures in the inter- 
national market? 

A. Yes. We have just managed to sell two abroad. Of course, the quality 
was not up to the standard. There were lots of room for improvement. “ The 
Life of Buddha ” and “ Pampered Youth M were the two films. 

Chairman: What happened to them after you sold them? 

A. We know nothing about that. We sold to Austria, Hungary, Greece* 
Poland and the Balkan States. 

Colonel Cmwfoni : Have you ever tried the production of a film of inter- 
national interest like “Kim ” ? 

A % There is an American firm in America, that has the rights for “ Kim.” 

Q. Why do you allow the Americans to step in? 

A. It is not in our hands. They have the rights from Hudvnrd Kipling. 
When 1 was in New York, Maude Adams told me that she was i n teres ted 
in it. 

<?. Have you ever tried some of the Frontier stories of Maud Diver, like 
“Captain Desmond,” which might have a market, in England? 

.4. Until you have your studio on those modern lines, it is no ubc attempt- 
ing subjects for the foreign market. 

Mr. Creen: You must have a good studio first? 

A . That is absolutely necessary. 

Colonel Crawford: Talking of the requirements of your audiences in this 
country, audiences cannot he forced to come to the theatre? 

A. No. 

Q. If you are forced to show pictures which your audience docs not want... 

.4. The houses would drop off, the people would not come. 

Q. Would they make entertainment for themselves ebewhere? 

A. Sure, because they will have to have some other amusement. 

Q. And if we force these things* we are likely definitely to damage the 
cinema exhibitor for good? 

.4. Quite right. 

Q. Are your European audiences of any great value to you? 

1. Certainly. For the cinemas existing in European localities we rely on 
our European customers. 

Do they bring the greatest bulk of your returns? 

A. Certainly, in those theatres which cater for them. 

Chairman : And they encourage the social drama? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where the underworld is depicted? 
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A. The censorship takes care of ail that, 

,v Q. They encourage it and yet they complain ? 

4. Whether the censorship is Tax 6r strict, there is bound to be a certain 
amount of complaint. 

Colonel ('row ford : I rather protest against that remark of the Chairman. 
? hairman : What is it you protest against in that? 

Colour! Crawford : J do not think it was quite called for. What I want 
to know is you think you as an exhibitor will he definitely harmed by forcing 
a quota of Indian films on your West End theatres. 

,4. Certainly. 1 could not expect my* European patrons to come and see 
those pictures. 

Q. Will they grow to like them or are they likely to go off to other forms 
of entertainment? 

A . They will take to other forms of amusement until we can satisfy them 
that we can come tip to that standard. That is for the producer to do. 

Q. Were you in difficulties after the War due to the general slump in the 
entertainment trade; you were not making much money after the war? 

A, No, Sir. / 

Q. And there was a general slump in the entertainment trade of all sorts, 
due largely to the economic conditions of the people. Simultaneously with 
that an amusement, tax was introduced? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it is difficult for us to say whether the amusement tax hits at 
present harmed you or whether the public are prepared to stand the tax or 
not ? 

.4. The very fact that after A years we have only been able to pay a 
dividend of 2£ per cent, shows that we are not doing so much. 

Q. But that may l>o due, not so much to the amusement tax, as to 
economic corn! i tions. 

A. The amusement tax has a great .deal to do with it and if economic 
conditions are not so good at the time, that is all the more reason why the 
amusement tax should be abolished. 

Q. It was introduced at an unfortunate period, but I was just wondering 
whether the economic conditions after the War were not more responsible for 
the slump than anything else. 

A. In my opinion both were responsible. 

Q. Now' on the question of Indian capital, is Indian capital forthcoming 
in adequate quantity? 

A. Indian capital is shy for this reason that producers have not. shown 
yet that they can produce the right stuff. 

Q. Isn’t it shy in all industries? 

.4. It is, unless you show some remunerative results; naturally the finan- 
cier would expect something on his outlay. It is quite natural. Our stand- 
ard of films has improved enormously, that is a recognised fact, and consi- 
dering the fact that we arc looking ahead, I don’t see any reason why we 
cannot improve the quality further. 

Q. Supposing we were to insist on the quota system to show a certain 
number of Indian pictures in India, then comes in the definition of w'hat is 
an “ Indian film.” You suggest that we should define it by saying that it 
must be Indian capital to the extent of at least 75 per cent. That is quite a 
reasonable proposition. And yet you tell me that Indian capital is shy and 
is not forthcoming? 

A. For this reason that the standard of Indian pictures, produced now, is 
not quite as it should be. But as I have said, there is a decided improve- 
ment, and there is a bright future before them. 





Chairman : You said that Indian capital is not forthcoming and you sug- 
gest to us that we should define the term 14 Indian produced film M to mean 
that it must be all Indian capital? 

A. There have been one or two instances where Indian financiers have 
come forward. I am told that Shankaracharya was financed by an Indian. 
J think in course of time Indian capital will he forthcoming:. 

Q. Do you want the control of capital to ho dictated by the Government 
or by the shareholders? 

A. If there was a ny ^Government control, it would restrict the scope for 
private enterprise in any shape or form. As long as there is the requisite 
percentage of Indian capital and a proper Indian personnel I don’t think 
Government should step in at all. 1 would not worry about the control 
exercised by Indian capitalists upon the Board of Directors. 

Colonel (■ nne f oref ; What is the definition of Indian capital? 

A. What 1 mean is that no foreign producing unit should be allowed to 
establish itself here. 

Q. Would Europeans resident in India be allowed to invest and open a 
producing concern ? 

.4. If it is a British Empire concern, it will be all right, but it should not. 
he a foreign concern. 

Q. You would not mind having capital from the British Empire or from 
the Indian Empire? 

A. I don’t think any harm will be done by that, 

Q. 1 only wanted to know what the definition of “ Indian capital M should 

be? 

A. 1 mean cent, per cent, capital should be Indian, and no foreign pro- 
ducing units should be allowed to open a studio hove. If you allow such a 
thing to be done, then you could not possibly call their productions Indian 
productions: it would be unfair to call them as such. 

( t K All the shares of the Msulan Theatres, Ltd., are hold by Indians? 

A. Both by Indians and Europeans. 

Q All 1 want, to know is, if I want, to get an Indian picture produced 
here, what will be the definition of 11 Indian capital ”? 3 low much money 

should I have to put in it? 

.4 - As long as the shares arc held by British Indian subjects the control 
should be on the same percentage as in Great Britain, hut there should ho a 
majority of British Indian subjects on the Board of any such company. 

Mr. I'mCmou; 1 suppose you spend a fair amount of money for advertis- 
ing. (’an you tell us offhand what percentage of your cost goes to adver- 
tising? 

.4. About 25 per cent. That is for all forms of advertising. 

Q ■ Do you consider that that represents a sufficient inducement to adver- 
tising or you would like to do more advertising? 

A. We cannot afford to do more, though we should like to. 

Q. From your long experience do you think that if more money were put 
into advertising it would bring commensurate returns? 

.4. We have spent more money, and wo consider 25 per cent, a good 
return. It is quite a big amount.. There are also other expenses which have 
to be taken into account. 

Q. What proportion of your imported films is* formed by American films? 

.4. Practically IK) per cent. 

Q. And what is the other 10 per cent. ? 

A. British, German and French. 

0 

Q. Of those other foreign nations, which country contributes the largest 
part of that^lO per c-ent.P • 
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Great Britain and Germany. 

Q. Do you think their shares will be about equal? 

A. Practically. 

Q. Has that proportion altered in your experience? 

A. I believe that better British pictures are being produced now, and 
the percentage will surely increase, but they have been asking very very high 
prices for their pictures. 

Q. What is the reason for it? 

A. They believe that they cannot get all their mopey from Great Britain, 
and they ‘have to rely on other markets, but from the point of view of an 
exhibitor, if ht 4 can get an excellent picture for less value, he will naturally 
go in for it. 

Q . The point I wanted to get at was this. You began in the exhibition 
business many years ago. Has the proportion of American films always 
remained the same? 

A. Before the war it was less, but during and after the war it has 
increased. 

Q. We have been told by different witnesses that British films are dull and 
they have no drawing power? 

A. They were so in the past, but of late they have been improving their 
quality. But their prices are prohibitive, and considering value for value, 3 
can even now get better pictures for a smaller price than we can get the 
British pictures. And from an exhibitor’s point of view, if I can get a 
better picture for a smaller value, 1 would certainly go in for it. 

Q. T take it that you are absolutely independent in regard to buying 
films, and you run buy iti any market you want? 

A. 1 am free to buy from any market I want, and there are no restric- 
tions on me. 

Chairman : Is there any one to bind you down at all? 

A. Where there are foreign producing agencies like the First Nationals 
and the Universal located in India, they can get hold of the exhibitors and 
bind them down. 

<?. Do you know if they bind down the exhibitors at all? We would like 
to know it because they deny it? 

A. As far as we know, I think these foreign agencies hind down the 
exhibitors here. 

Mr: Coatman: Are any of your houses owned by any American producing 
firms or financed by them? 

.4. No. 

Q. From your long experience do you see any chance of increasing the 
■size of the Indian market in the near future? 

A. By creating a taste for Indian pictures you can increase the size, but 
it is all a question of time.* 

Q. Would you be prepared to state any figure for the population of a town 
below which it would be impracticable to have a cinema there? 

A . About forty thousand. 

Q, I take it that you are very little affected by the Block booking system? 

.4. We are not affected by it, but it affects the small exhibitors who are 
bound down by foreign distributing agencies. We are not affected by it in 
any way. 

Chairman: l>o you know of any case or is it mere guess work? 

A. 3 will give you concrete examples if you will give me time, 

A fr. Coalman: I suppose you imported “ The Thief of Baghdad.” How 
did you manage it? * 

A . We have got an arrangement with the United Artist®. For instance, 
*Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, John Barrymore and others are all box 
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■office value to us. I have an arrangement with them to take all their 
productions, because they are all of box value to us. That is not called 
■block booking. 

Q. On what terms do you get those , have you any objection to tell us? 

.4. T shall tell you in camera. 

Q. I should like to compare it with the cost? 

A. There is no comparison. 1 think there is no film which can he com- 
parable to “ The Thief of Baghdad. ” It is of the highest standard, and I 
don’t think that for a very very long time to come any other Indian picture 
will be able to come up to that standard. It was u picture just suitable for 
the Indian market and we could loop up to it as of box office value, because 
the Star also was known to every one. 

Q. I take it that your box office value depends partly upon the Stars 
taking part in a film? 

.4. Yes, and we also know that the Star appearing in that picture is not 
going to risk his or her reputation, and we know what kind of picture it 
will be when a well-known Star appears in it. 

Q. Of the so many films that you have produced here, which of them is 
more su cress f u 1 ? 

A. ** Ra may an,” “ Javndeb,” are successful from the box office point of 
view. Also “ Pati Bhakti.” 

Q. Where did you find greater success with it? 

A. That was successful everywhere, even in Bombay. 

Q. P id you show' it in the Punjab? 

A. Yes, and it met with a great amount of success. 

Q. And the composition of the audience made no difference to the receipts, 
because in the Punjab you have a larger percentage of Muhammadans? 

A. In spite of that, ‘ * Pati Bhakti ” went very well all over India. It is 
still in circulation. Even to-dav if we were to put it up, we can earn a good 
deal out of it. Now, it is somewhere in an up-country station, because it is 
being circulated. 

Chairman: Do you think that Bombay pictures do well in Bengal? 

.4. No, they don’t, and Bengal pictures won’t appeal to Bombay, because 
the story depicted in the pictures made in Bengal is suitable for this pro- 
vince. Jt is not on account of its photographic value or acting that it does 
not appeal to other provinces, but because the story is typically suitable for 
this province. 

Q. But your experience is that Bombay pictures go better in other pro- 
vinces than Bengal pictures do? 

.4. If the subject-matter is mythological, then even Bengal would take 
Bombay pictures, no matter where they are produced. 4i Pati Bhakti ” was 
a social drama, and that was an exceptional case. But as 1 said, where a 
picture is based on mythology or religion, wherever produced, it w r ill appeal 
to the Indian audience. 

Mr. ('oaim an ; In reply to Colonel Crawford you said that the proportion 
■of the income derived from your European audiences bears a fair proportion 
to the whole of your receipts. Did I understand you to say that the receipts 
from Europeans form the larger part of your receipts? 

A. Where our theatres are located in European localities, our income is 
naturally greater from European audiences, and we generally rely on them. 

Q. Would it be possible for you to tell us approximately what proportion 
to the whole of your receipts you get from the theatre situated in Eurcp-ftfct. 
localities P 

.4. It means a lot of working out. 

Chairman : Would it be a fair percentage? 

A. It would be a big percentage . 

2 F 


XI 
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Mr. ffnaiman: I take it that normally if yon want to get any super films 
there will be some delay in getting them here. 

A, As I explained previously, we have been pretty well up to the mark, 
and we are not far behind America or Great Britain so far as showing supers 
are concerned. 

Q. Take one of the latest sensations in the film world in England, 
“ Chang ”P 

A. It is coming here in February.. It is being shown in England now. 

Mr. Coalman; The Indian audience have no complaints? 

A. As far as my organisation is concerned, I don’t think they can com- 
plain. But I cannot vouch for foreign producing agencies here. 

(J. Have you any knowledge of the way in which the Japanese industry 
was financed? 

A. No. 

Chairman: I asked him that. 

Mr. ('oatman: You have no knowledge. No trade papers from which we 
could extract that information? 

A. No. 

Chairman; The Japanese Consul has written to-day that he is addressing 
his Government. 

A. Of course, as far as Japan is concerned, there you have one language, 
one nation. 

Mr. ('oatman: I think you said you have never shown a Japanese picture 
here ? 

A. No, hut we let our theatre to a Chinese firm and they had a Chinese 
film. 

Q. Have you ever seen a Japanese film? 

.4. No, but I have seen a Chinese film. 

Q. Is the Chinese film as good as the Indian? 

A. It is of a very poor quality. They have their own stories which would 
not go on this side. 

Q. Well, have you ever been approached bv any Japanese producer? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. And, of course, you cannot sav what sort of pictures they produce? 

A. No. But they are only shown in Japan. 1 hare not heard of their 
being shown outside. 

Q. Have you heard whether the Japanese or Chinese are showing their 
films in places like Shanghai and Singapore? 

A. I have no information. 

Q. Have you ever tried to show pictures there? 

.4. I will say something in camera. 

Q. And at Mombasa too, if you can. Now turning for a moment to the 
subject of posters, have you got to take the posters sent to you from America? 

A. Yes. These posters are universally shown. 

Q. 1 take it you have got to pay for them? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Must you take them ? 

A. Without posters we cannot do a large business. You must have some 
publicity, in the snnt* u*y as we advertise in the papers. 

(f. The point I wanted to get at is this. This sort of colour printing is a 
most excellent industry to have in any country. Would it be possible to have 
your posters done in India? 

A. If there is a firm that can supply posters. 

Q, You would be employing Indian craftsmen, printers and others. 
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A . It could not come up to that finish. The standard hero is a very poor 
one. 

if* I hove seen some very good posters done here. 

A. Perhaps they were small size ones. 

Q. Some of the best printing 1 have seen has been done by Indians. 

-4. And then it would be more expensive. It would he much cheaper to 
import them than to have them done here. 

Chairman : They print them by the million. 

.1. And then again, Sir, there is another point. The producers would be 
afraid, in case we made our own posters in this way, that due justice would 
not be done to their pictures. They would be afraid that the picture would 
be ruined by poor publicity. 

Mr. Coatmnn: Now, I was very interested in the printed matter which 
accompanied your note. 1 see that you produced films of our King-Emperar*§ 
visit. Did you send those to England or America ? 

An Yes, wo did. 

Q. And they were taken ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you remember if you made a good thing out of it? 

A. We had a certain working arrangement whereby they brought out two 
producers and we took the positive and they had the negative. 

Q. It was not your own men ? 

A . No. 

Q. Do you now send any topicals abroad? 

A, Yes, regularly. Regularly in the sense that when we come across any 
function which we think is good from the foreign market point of view, w« 
ship it over. 

P. Why didn’t you film the Legislative Assembly opening last January — 
the opening of the Indian Legislature? 

A, It might have been a case where the camera man may have been busy. 

Q. Because that is a great historical occasion. As a matter of fact. I 
hap?>esi to know that any him of that kind would have been snapped up in 
England and America. 

.4. But we are concentrating our minds on this. In fact, whertever wo 
send out our camera man for scenes abroad or scenes relative to any picture 
we may ho producing, he takes scenes of topical interest which in his opinion 
may be marketable abroad. 

Q. It seems to me that this production of topical films is one of the best 
approaches to the foreign market that you could nave, and it is also paying. 

A. Jt is paying, but the thing is this. If we take 500 feet and send it 
abroad, they don’t, take the whole length. They just cut out a portion. Even 
then it is paying, because we show the pictures here as well. 

Qn Now in vour answer to question 1 you way u We own and control 66 
cinemas in India What is the exact signiftcafioe of that word “ control ”? 

A . That is to say, there are a certain number freehold and a certain 
number leasehold. A certain number which we own outright and a certain 
Buml>er on lease. 

Q. Bui they are yemr own? They are not run by another? 

A. Yes, they are ours. 

Q. And you also work in association with 20 theatres? 

A . There are 20 theatres who take the pictures regularly from us. We 
have no written contract with them except in certain oases which I have 
enumerated and they are perfectly satisfied with our service. They have 
nothing to complain about. 

Chairman: It is open to them to exhibit anv picture tlnylskef . 

2f2 
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A. Tee. 

Q. Can they take from others? 

4. If they choose. 

Mr. V oat man: In your answer to 5 (a), you talk about the studio which 
you contemplate. On what scale will you build that studio? 

A . On modern lines. I will just show you what purchases I have made 
and so on. 

Chairman ; 1 suppose you want to know what will be the rough cost of 
the studio? 

Mr. Coat man: Yes. 

.4. Here is a list of what I have already purchased from Hollywood. Thie- 
will give you an idea of the very latest type of camera imported from Holly- 
wood. This correspondence w ill show' you the negotiations we are engaged in, 
(Hands in list.) 

Mr. ( 'oat man ; 1 see. It is going to be equipped on modern lines? 

4. The whole thing equipped will cost about a lakh and a half. That is. 
excluding, of course, the cost of land. About 1*10,000. 

Q. What organisation will you have? 

4 . The same organisation could do it, as part of our business. 

Q . And you said you would have provincial experts? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Well, we have dealt with the comparative cost of producing films by 
Government agency and by private firms. 

4. Yes. 

Q , Now , in your reply to question Hi you say — and you repeated it — “ the 
talent will have to 1*» imported from abroad. ” Well, now, this importing of 
talent from abroad and this building of an up-to-date studio on such a scale 
with proper apparatus and so on, do you take that to be the job of the trade? 
— to import talent and build a studio? 

4. I think it is necessary at the outset to try and get proper talent. 

Q. Wh at 1 mean is, do you think that much could be done by private 
enterprise, not by the Government? 

4. Absolutely. 

Q. What are your objections to Government agency? 

4. It will restrict enterprise and initiative. 

Chairman : It is not everyone who can import foreign experts. 

4. But still, if people have got the business foresight, I don’t see any 
reason why they should not. 

Mr. ('(Hitman: Now about these one or two instances you gave of pictures 
which were shown in different provinces but in one particular province had to 
be taken off. How* many? “ The Moon of Israel ” — I think there was 
objection to that in Delhi. 

4. The objection was very vague. There were no grounds for it. 

Q. 1 take it that is a comparatively rare experience? 

4. Very rare. 

Q. Was that the only experience? 

4. There was another experience of “ The Life of Buddha ” in Burma. 

Q. Those are the only tw r o instances? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This w T as on religious grounds. In your experience have you noticed 
any difference in the susceptibilities of audiences in different parts of India p- 
For example, that the Punjabi Muhammadans are more susceptible to or 
more likely fco raise objection on religious grounds to films than the Muham- 
madans of Bombay? 
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A. The main question is the type of pictures we are concerned with. It is 
not as if there is anything objectionable in it. 

Q. “ The Moon of Israel ” I take it was shown in Bombay? 

A. In every part of India and there was no objection whatsoever. 14 may 
be a case of a few rowdies who just took up the question. 

Q. What form did the objection take? 

.4. I could not tell you exactly. It w*as very vague. Considering the fact 
that it was shown all over India and was well received for three years and; 
just objected to in Delhi, it might have been due to a few* rowdies. 

Mr. Neogy: First of all, I want to get your meaning with regard to the 
point as to whether the private producer would find it possible or profitable 
to undertake the manufacture of films for Government, in view- of the fact 
that he can make much greater profit out of entertainment films. It has 
been suggested that the rate of profit that you make out of entertainment 
films may be taken to be 20 per cent. May 1 take it the rate of profit varies 
in different cases? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And how long does it take you to recover the cost of an entertainment 
film and make a profit on it ? 

.4. Jn the case of an entertainment film it takes time to realise that money,, 
but if we had Government work, even if we made 10 per cent, profit on 
outlay, we would get the money at once. 

Q. And there is some sort of uncertainty too about entertainment films. 
You say the cost is no criterion as to the ultimate success. 

4. Yes. 

Q. Then again, is it your experience that Government patronage of this 
kind gives a sort of advertisement to your concern? 

.4. Sure, it gives an advertisement and at the same time an impetus to the 
industry. 

Q. And would it lead to any greater confidence in the financial market ? 

A. It would. 

Q. And from that point of view it would enable you to attract more of 
Indian capital? 

.4. It would. 

Q. Which is apt to be shy? 

.4. That is true. 

Q. So although you may he making a little les-s profit on Government 
w T ork. there are all these advantages to he taken into consideration? 

A. Quite. 

Q. Now* then, with regard to the question of Indian capital, I don’t know 
whether the reason w r hy Indian capital has been shy. particularly writh 
reference to this industry, is the absence of an assured future for the indus- 
try ? 

’ A, Yes. 

(>. Don’t you think that if Government w r ere to make a definite declara- 
tion of their interest in this industry and to adopt a policy of protection for 
it, Indian capital would flow in more readily? 

.4. I think it would be forthcoming. 

Q. And if the industry is to be protected, the protection must be mainly 
jn the interest of Indians? 

A . Quite. 

Q. And for that reason, I take it, you consider it essential that only 
Indian capital should be allowed to participate in a scheme of production 
under such protection? 

A. Yea 
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Q. Now, alxiut the definition of Indian capital. Yon know this term 
has come in for definition in connection with other industries. Would you 
be satisfied with whatever definition may he adopted by the legislature with 
reference to any other industry which is to he protected or with reference to 
any definite policy of protection that may he put forward. Take, for instance, 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee's recommendation, — the committee 
with which our chairman was associated. 

A. That is perfectly all right. 

Q. You must have seen that recommendation — hut whatever that recom- 
mendation may have been, yon would be willing to adopt it? 

A . Yes. 

So you are not going to trouble yourself about the details of it. 

A. No, J would not. 

Chairman: But you have not told us if you want any protection or what 
•ort of protection you want. 

Mr. Ne.ogy: Well, wo will take up that point next. What measure of 
protection do you think is needed to give an impetus to this industry on the 
production side? 

A. As 1 say, the capital should he Indian. 

Q . No, no. J mean the measure of encouragement needed from Govern- 
ment? 

A. Oh, T see, what you mean. What I mean is that Government and 
public bodies should come forward and help the producer in the way of allow- 
ing him to take scenes, railways, soldiers, and so cm. 

Q. That is all? 

A. That would help the producer in getting what he wants. At present if 
he wants to shoot any scene in a public building, he is not allowed to. 

<j. And then you say something about reduction of import duty on certain 
materials ? 

A. On raw stuff. 

Q. Now coming to the question of the quota. Are you aware of the exact 
details of the British system? Have you looked up the British Bill? 

A. Yes. 

Q . You know it is not as if the quota is to take effect from to-morrow. 
They give a year’s time to the trade before the quota takes effect. One year 
from the date of the passing of the Act, more or less. Supposing we were 
to adopt a quota of b per cent, with effect from 1929. 

.4. Well, we have not yet come up to such a standard as to warrant a 
quota being established in this country. After we have made our products 
and we can stand on our own legs that would be justified. If we introduce 
the quota right now, the result would he that producers would come out and 
produce quantitative pictures and not qualitative pictures. 

Q. But you are one of the producers yourself. So far as you are con- 
cerned, you can find a good proportion of the quota. 

A . There is another aspect of the statement. We have our European 
patronage to depend on in any theatres which are located in European 
quarters. You have got to count on their support too. 

Q . How long do you think it would take you to set up your studio? 

A. I think in a year’s time. 

Q. And after that you hope to produce films of superior quality F 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, don’t you think that pictures of that quality might have a 
greater chance of success with European audience than the "present ? 

A. Not in the near future. In time to come, they may. 

Q. Not even to the extent of 5 per cent.? 
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will he interested in topical subjects or subjects of educational value, but WO 
could not expect them to he entertained by our present Indian social 
subjects or subjects dealing in Indian mythology. 

Q. Quite right. It would he left to yOut choice as to Which subjects you 
would show in ant particular theatre. How much footage would 6 per cent, 
represent in an evening's performance P 

A. As frfr a« Indian pictures are concerned, we don't mind showing Indian 
pictures in theatres located in that quarter, but to ask us to force our 
European patrons to see pictures which they would not like to see and which 
would not interest them sufficiently, I think would be too much. 

Q . I was asking you what footage would this amount to. What is the 
total average you show to audiences of an evening ? 

A. 10,000 feet. Five per cent, of that would be 500 feet. 

Q. You wouldn't have even that? 

A. The whole question is this. That if you are to show just, a topical 
picture, how many topical pictures could you produce? 

Q. That depends on you. 

Chairman : He means there are not picture# enough of interest. 

Mr. Neofjy; You have produced certain Indian comics. I remember two, 
Which were considered great stiecesses. Don't you think they would appeal 
to the European audiences? 

A. I think it is still premature to talk about ft quota of Indian picture* 
right at present. Hut in the near future, once the industry is established it 
will he all right. It is still in its infancy ami it will he some time before we 
are up to the grade to warranrt any quota being established. 

Q. How long do you think it will take? 

A . Well, it is a very difficult question to answer. I guess we must Wait 
and see results. 

Q. Very well, T won’t trouble you on this point because your position is 
quite definite. Now. about the piracy of films about which you have com- 
plained, 1 could not quite understand your position. You say, you have 
acquired exclusive rights of films from certain producers of America and 
duplicate copies have been secured hv other exhibitors. Now, it is the 
producer that is at fault ? 

.4. No, the whole question is this. These pirated and stolen prints are 
imported through various channels. It. may he that a show-room copy has 
got out of the hands of responsible people or a second-hand print may be 
imported from Boston or anywhere else. 

Q. Not from the producers themselves? 

A. No, the producers would not supply them. The second-hand print may 
be just pirated. 

Q. What do you mean by second-hand print? 

A. What I mean is the production shown by small exhibitors iti the United 
States and elsewhere — they take it and run in on a certain lease. That 
picture has a certain period, is allowed, say, 3 years or 5 years, as the can* 
may be, and after the period of expiry of the lease, the exhibitor furnishes 
an affidavit to show that the particular copy has been destroyed, when as a 
matter of fact it may not be, — otherwise the pirated copies could not come 
over here. 

Chairman; Yes, it is a case of evasion of the law. 

A. Or they can dupe it. They can take a print, a new positive print and 
dupe another print out Of it and ship it acros*. 

Mr. Neogy : Now, you said that you had tried to secure the foreign market 
for certain Indian films and you mentioned two particularly. 

A. Yes. 
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Q . And you mentioned also certain countries in Europe where you sold 
them. 

4. Yes. 

Q. Did you try the British market ? 

A. Yes, the pictures were sent over but they were not approved. It was 
about a year ago. Of course, naturally the pictures were not up to the mark. 

Q. But even then, certain continental countries did care for them? 

Chairman: But when you sent them, you thought they might appeal? 

A. No, I didn’t think that at all. 1 sent them over to see if there was 
any chance, if they might interest them. 

Mr. Neogy: What were the subjects? 

A. “ Pampered Youth ” and “ The Life of Buddha.” 

Chairman: They hadn’t a market in England? 

A. No. 

Mr. Neogy: One of the things that you say in reply to question No. 17 is 
that till the standard of pictures is improved in India, no capitalist would 
like to invest his money in this venture. So quality depends upon capital, 
and capital depends on quality. That is rather arguing in a circle, isn’t it? 

.4. Ipso facto . 

Q. That does not help us very much. One of the complaints that have been 
tnade before us is that von don’t generally exhibit in good theatres — Indian 
pictures produced by the other producers. 

Chairman: 1 asked the question and he gave the answer. 

A. I have furnished you with a list of the Indian pictures shown. 

Mr. Neogy: And 1 find that you have shown. 

4. What you mean is that we don’t show Indian pictures in European 
quarters? 

Q. No, in the good theatres in Indian quarters. I take it that you 
consider the Crown and the Empress to be the best theatres from the point 
of view of the Indian audience and I find it is only “ Shankaracharya ” you 
have shown in these two theatres and all the rest you have show n in the other 
places — the Imperial, Alfred, and so on. Why is this so? 

4. Well, the main trouble is this — we are attempting to show these pictures 
in the Indian theatres and w-e are making a test of it. 

Q. But why not in the first class Indian theatres? 

4. We are showing it in our Indian quarters. But w T e have got our ow'n 
Indian productions too to show, 

Q. That is to say, you don’t generally show the other people’s production 
in the better class theatres? 

4. We do. These are all the different producers’ films. 

Q. But with the exception of “ Shankaracharya ” you have not shown any 
outside production in any of the two first-rate theatres. 

4. Here in the Imperial and Alfred and Crown w’e have been showing 
them. In the Albion as well. 

Q. The Crown and the Empress would be considered to be superior from 
the point of view' of the Indian audience. Their complaint is that though 
you show’ their pictures here, you generally choose the inferior theatres 
belonging to you for their exhibition. 

A. The position is this. T udll just explain to you. Now, you take a 
picture produced in Bombay. Well, that type of picture, in our opinion, 
'if we could show' that in the Imperial w^e consider that is the right place for 
that type of picture. Now w'e could not show a picture that might be suit- 
able for Bengalis to Muhammadans and Marwaris. We have got to suit the 
theatres of the locality. 

Q : And you generally show the Bombay pictures in the non- Bengali 
locality. That is your position ? 
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.4. Quite. We show it in the theatres where we consider it will be 
appreciated. 

Q. Now in the list that you have furnished us of 60 productions of your 
own, I find you have included “ Savitri.” But that was eertniuly produced 
in Europe. 

.4. That was produced in Europe but my brother was directing there. 

Savitri ” was produced in India also before by another company: that was 
very crude. But this was produced in Home. 

Q. Is there any other instance like this in your list? 

<4. No, the rest were all produced here. 

Chairman; May I know whether you tried “ Savitri ” in England? 

A. Well, our agreement w r ith the Unione — with whom w r e produced it was 
definite, that we would have the rights for India, Burma and Ceylon and 
they would show it elsewhere. 

Q. You don't, know' whether they did? 

A. They have shown it on the continent. When 1 was in Home, 1 was. 
told that it. had been shown on the continent. 

Q. What about England ? 

A , I don’t know'. 

Mr. ypogy: Have you any definite programme of production- — that you 
w r ant to produce so many features in a year? 

A. We do produce a certain number. 

Q. What is the usual number? 

A. About 6 a year. 

Q. Have you a permanent staff of actors? 

.4. A very small permanent staff and we take outside talent whenever we 
need them. 

Q. You employ people on the piece system? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Do you think this would encourage the establishment of a regular 
film acting profession? 

A. If you wish to have a staff on which you can rely you have got 
to train them up. 

Q. In so far as you do not employ a large proportion of actors regularly... 

A. That minimises the expense. 

Q. But that does not help in the establishment of a regular film acting 
profession in the country. 

.4. But till such time as you can come up to that standard, it is no use 
going on to an unnecessary expenditure. When you have improved your 
standard and you feel you are working on sound business lines, then it will 
be feasible. 

Q. Coming to the censorship question you have asked for the representa- 
tion of the trade on the Board of Censors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the reply is that you have got the right to make representations 
to the Board if you have any grievance. Why is it exactly that you want 
representation on the Board itself? 

A. What I meant was this. If we had a representative selected by the 
trade exclusively, ivho would be on the Board on behalf of the trade, it 
would mean the Board of Censors and the trade co-operating to a certain 
extent, knowing each other’s views and being in a position to place facta 
before them. I think it w ? ould be beneficial. 

Q. And for that purpose would you advocate the constitution of an elec- 
tive body in which the producers, the exhibitors and the distributors shoujd 
be included, that is, an association? 
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A. After all, the producers hare got to come to the exhibitors. It is 
chiefly the exhibitors who are interested in this more than the producers. 

Chairman : Would you like to hove an elective body composed of those 
people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q thing like a# electoral college for this purpose. 

Mr. Neogy: It would have the right of electing one member on the 
Board. Do you think it would be difficult for you to get in all the men 
interested in the different branches of this industry? 

A. If you take the chief concerns, the concerns that we think should be 
taken into consultation. 

Q. Why should not all the people interested in the trade come into the 
•lector id college? Why do you object to smaller people also having a vote? 

A. We must have a suitable representative to represent the cause of the 
trade. 1 think what you say would be in order. 

Q. You would not exclude anybody from the membership of that asso- 
ciation. It is a purely electoral college for a particular purpose. 

A. Yes. 

Mr. lircm: You would admit on the same terms as yourself, a gentleman 
owning ono camera? 

Chairman ; One man one vote. 

A. You can say, a producing company. 

Mr. Neogy: The details can be threshed out. One theatre one vote, one 
producing concern one vote, or something of that sort. 1 do not know 
whether your attention has been drawn to a letter which has appeared in the 
41 Forward ” lately from an ex- member of the Bengal Board of Censors, 
Mr. Mi tru, who was a representative of the Corporation on the Board of 
Censors, This is what he says: “ Indian members have very little voice in 
tin* Committee since the European members predominate on the Board. 
Even a little Rathjatra festival scene has been banned in spite of my strong 
protest. The Sikh procession was also banned in spite of my protest. This 
is how Indian view points were given consideration on the Board where only 
2 are Indians and (i are Europeans.’ ' 1 am not asking for your opinion 
about the constitution of the Board, but. do you know anything about these 
two cases? 

A, 1 know about the Sikh procession being banned, and as regards the 
other, owing to the tension prevailing in the city at that time we were 
asked not to show the Rathjatra festival. 

Q. Then the Rathjatra was not actually banned but you were asked not 
show it? 

A. Yes, hut the other picture was banned. 

Was it in 1925 during the Hindu-Moslem riot days? 

A. Yes. 

Q., Was there any tension at the pla<ve where this picture was taken? Was 
there any tension between the communities which might have been reflected 
in that picture? 

A. No. 

Q. Was there anything in the Hindu religious procession itself which when 
shown on the screen, which might lead to a tension of feeling? 

A . There was not that element. 

Q. What was the exact objection taken? 

A. Owing to the tension prevailing in the city at the time it was best x*ot 
to show it in Calcutta. 

Q. Did any European member of the audience in any of your theatres at 
any time take exception to any picture on the ground that it misrepresented 
western life? 
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A. No, never. 

Q. Not to your knowledge? 

A. It has never been the case. 

Q. Are there variety shows in any of your theatres P 

.4. Sometimes. 

Q. You have got the license for it? 

.4. Yes, 

Q. There is nothing to prevent you from having variety shows, ballet 
dances, along with the pictures? 

A. No. 

Q. A witness of considerable experience, who was also connected with you 
at one time, stated that under the existing system about 80 per cent, of the 
pictures that you get from America have to be “ duds/' that is to say, you 
have no choice in regard to the mater and that quite a large number of 
pictures have to he put on the shelf. Do you agree with that view? 

A. 1 do not agree with this view as far as my organisation is concerned 
I select all the pictures before T get them out. 

Sir Haroon *? offer: I think there is very little left for me to ask and 
Mr. Madan also is tired. I suppose, you are pleased with the appointment 
of this Committee? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. What, do you expect from the Committee? 

*4. We expect surely that the industry is going to he benciitted by the 
appointment- of you gentlemen, and T know for certain that whatever you 
will do will be best for the industry. 

('hair man: Sir Haroon wants to know what is it you expect from this 
Committee. 

Sir llaroon J offer: To break you up? 

.4. That is for you, gentlemen, to say. All I say is this, if a business 
concern has progressed through its own business enterprise 

Q . That has nothing to do with this. 

Chairman : None of us will he so foolish as to do that. 

Sir 11 a roan J offer: You are the greatest dealer here in this trade and T 
should like to know, what is it you expect from this Committee? 

.4. All that we want is to try and improve this industry and bring it on 
a sound footing. 

Q. Was it superfluous for the Government to appoint this Committee? 

.4. J think it is quite necessary. It is for the good of the industry. 

Q. What do you expect now from us? 

.4. We expect lots of things — the abolition of the amusement tax. That 
is a burden on the industry. The reduction of duty on raw material and 
accessories 

Q. Do you want this Committee to help the single theatre owner? 

Chairman: The petty exhibitor? 

.4. The remedy lies with the exhibitor himself. T do not see how th« 
Committee could help him. 

Sir Haroon Joffer ; If a person starts a theatre, if he does well, you 
would probably like to swallow him as you did in Poona or Kirkee? 

.4. T have explained to you the whole situation about Poona. If an 
exhibitor is unable to run his theatre or if he thinks that lie is benefitted by 
giving his theatre to my organisation, T see no reason why we should not 
take it up if we can make it a paying concern. We did not approach them. 

Q. From 1920 to 1927 you have increased your theatres by leaisng them 
from the other theatre owners? • 

✓ 
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4* Yes, naturally. There is still room for great improvement. If they 
approach u«. 

(j. They were doi ng well and still they approached yon? 

4. Jf they were doing well. I do not know why they should approach us. 

Q. Or probably you would be paying them a handsome price? 

A, The exhibitor wm benefit ted in that way. It is to our mutual ad- 
vantage, 

Q. You have put down two theatres at Poona, You have said in your 
written statement that there are two theatres in the Poona cantonment area, 
A. There i$ the West End Cinema in the cantonment area, 

Q. in your written statement you have said two. 

A. I remember it. West End and the Empire. 

Q. Are you Quite sure of your own property ? 

A. I am sorry there was a mistake. There are not two, but one in the 
Cantrnment area. 

<?. Is there any other cinema in the cantonment? 

A , No. 

<?. Why is there not? 

4. That is for the cantonment authorities to say. 

Q, You do not want any other cinema to be started there? 

4, It we consider there is room for it, we would. 

Q. Or is it due to your having paid a handsome price to the Poona 
Ca ntomuefil Board not to give permission to any other person? 

A. I do not think the Poona cantonment authorities would stoop to that. 
Is there any condition in the lease that the cantonment authorities 
should not lease their land to any other person to start a cinema theatre 
there ? 

.4. No, nor would the can ton mem authorities accept such a proposition, 

V- Have you got the lease with you? 

A . We have just taken over the lease from the previous lessees. 

Chairman : Is there such a condition in the lease that the cantonment 
authorities should not license any other person? 

A. W e have not bound them down, 

■Sir Maroon Jafftr: In other municipalities or cantonments have you done 
any such thing? 

4. No, 

Q. There are facilities for catering for British troops, you have said here. 
A* regards the Indian troops there are no facilities? 

4. We get very few Indian troops to begin with. 

Q. Supposing the Oovermuout of India or the Army Headquarters give 
you a contract to show films to Indian troops in the whole of India I suppose 
yon will take it up? 

A. Yes,. 

And produce Indian films to suit Indian troops? 

■.4,'Yefc- 

Q. And that will help the industry? 

A, Surely. 

Q. And you are prepared to do that at competitive rates? 

Ai Yes -surely. ' 

; , How many . .cinemas Tiare you in Calcutta now, about 10? 

. :,A.- Yes, .... 

A>. How many persons are employed iu one cinema? 

*4 , About 30 to 40 
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•Q. A at! in these ten theatres you employ about 400 nwm ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Have you got a mixture of all nationalities in vour organisation? 

A. Yes. 

$. We were told that Par sis predominate. 

A. I do not think so. I can show you from my records that that is 
incorrect. That is a malicious statement. 

Q. You have already got a lighting apparatus? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. As it is do you think it wifi he possible for you to have n film from 
that lighting apparatus and show it to us in Delhi? 

A. Unless and until you have an up-to-date studio you cannot. You must 
have n .studio for that purpose. We must hare a pn>t>er studio. 

<3- Then why did you order it? 

A. We are going ahead on this work. We have just brought it out, 

<3- Your studio is to come after a year? 

A. Within a year. Without this studio we cannot produce pictures in the 
true sense of the word that can ho marketable abroad, or that cai come up 
to the standard of foreign pictures. It is a physical impossibility, 

Q. You have told us about captions in vernacular on western films. On 
lunv many films have you done so? 

A. T think about half a dozen. 

< 3 . Don't you think it will pay to have more captions in vernacular ? 

A. We just select pictures which we think Would appeal to the people*. If 
we put captions on the ordinary western dramas that would not have any 
'effect and it. would mean unnecessary expense on our part. 

Q . How do you meet the difficulty of language in different provinces, say, 
Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, Bengal? 

A. The copy we release for Bengal has Bengali title and Hindi title. In 
Bombay we have Guzerati. They insist, on Guxerati titles in Bombay. 

< 3 . Do you think that if you have them in those <‘l or 4 languages, the 
difficulty wi.3! bt? got over? 

A. You will have to make separate prints to suit each province. You will 
have to have captions to suit different provinces. 

(J. There are 10 provinces. 

A. We just take the important centres which wo. think is worth our whilo. 

Q. Mow many Indian films of other cum parties have you shown in your 
circuit last month? 

A. We have shown 41 Shankracharva ” at the Crown, and it is being 
renewed again, {.Read*; other names also.) 

Q. The chare that h made against you is that you do not show then in 
your circuit. 

A. That is not true as will be proved from the list submitted. 

V* .How .many films have you hi rod during the last month to theatres 
other than your own and associated ones? 

A. Just i 1 few. Not regularly, 

Q. You give them after. you show theca in your circuit and the associated-, 
theatres? 

A. If we can spare a copy. It all depend* upon the release dates 

Q. Those yon get from America and other places you buy? 

A. Yes, or we get them on a lease for 3 or o years. 

<?. You find it to your advantage to buy? 

A, Naturally having a big circuit it .is businesslike to buy it. 
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Q, Thotie who bmkl new they mil have to boy or go 

without the films? 

A. Them are other renting agencies and we rant ourselves too* 

Q. It it possible for them to compete with you in renting those films from 
America and other places? 

A. The producers would not rent them but would sell them. 

Chairman; What you have an exclusive right to, they cannot buy? 

A. The subject* of which we hold exclusive rights they cannot buy* 

Sir Ilarovn J after: So the new theatre builder has to go without & good 
picture. 

A . No, not necessarily, 

Q. H© is not encouraged to build a new theatre at all. 

A. Why not? tto can get m many good pictures m he wants. Even 
after our purchase you can get quite a good number of good pictures. There 
are several producing companies. 

Mr. Ur ten : Ton cannot buy all the pictures? 

A. Jt is impossible. No concern in the world can do if. 

Sir Baroon J after: As regards the mythological and historical films that 
you have mentioned in answer to question No. b (b ) — I have seen your list 
here. Out of the 50 or GO pictures there are only three films which are 
interesting to Mulmmnmd&ns ? 


Oral Evidence (oonttoaed) of Mr. J, J. MAD-AN, on Tuesday, the 
20th December 1927. 

Sir llaroon j after: 1 believe, Mr. Madam you have heard something, 
about Sir Cbimanlal Sot a lv ad’s concern. It is to ho incorporated with a 
British combine. 

A. I know something about ii. 1 was in London at the time and I 
had some conversation with Mr. Ralph Pugh, the Managing Director of thi& 
concern. 1 happened to ask him as to what the scheme was and so forth 
and how Sir Chimafrlat was interested in it. He made me understand that 
Sir Chi mania! was just advising him on the conditions prevailing here. That 
is the information i had. 

Chairman : But was it a new company? 

/I. They were trying to float a concern there. They are opening out 
studios in the old Wembley Exhibition place. 

Sir Ha-roan J offer : The whole concern is British? 

A . Yes, British. 

(,>. Any mixture of Indians? 

A. None whatever, a purely British concern; they were trying to float 
the concern at tho time, they were negotiating to buy the plot of ground 
when I was there — j list negotiations. I do not know what has come out of it 
since. 

Chairman: What U Himan&u Hai interested in. Is he interested in it? 

A . I don't think so. 

(>. -Because 1 see from the papers he has come down two or three 
days ago, Do you know anything abottt that? 

A, 1 don 1 ! know’. This seems quite a different affair. 

Sir Jlaroon J after : Such combines, if they are started in India, are 
likely to work sootier towards the protection and development of tho industry? 
If their© were more big firms like yours in India, I suppose you would go 
on at a greater pace to produce Indian films and help the Indian Industry? 
t . We. are doing our best at present. 

$. You wonld do still better, if there was coxnpetition against ydt»? 



A. We intend taking better pictures ourselves. 

Chairman? You don’t follow him at all. His question k if such a com- 
bine or company comes here and does work* would it not induce better 
production ? 

j S ir Harm n J after: Sooner f 

Chairman ; If such companies come out and if there are people who can 
compete with you ? 

A. In any case we are doing what we think best. 

Q. The point Is this. He says supposing a company like that 

.4. Whether such a company comes or not we are going to take better 
pictures. We intend taking better pictures and producing them in the 
right way. 

Sir Horoon Jaffer: Isn’t it better to have companies like yours to com- 
pete with you. It would put greater life into yon. 

A, It will l)o an incentive you mean? Yes, in a way. 

Chairman ; You find exhibition more paying than production and so you 
don't interest yourself very much in production? 

.4. We are interested in production as well as in exhibition. 

Sir Haro on Juffer: You say you are the pioneer of this industry and 
you are looked upon as such by Indians here? 

.1. Bure. 

Q You won't do such a thing as will harm the susceptibilities or go 
against the opinion of Indians. 

A. For the past, so many years we have been in this bus? ness I don’t 
think we have ever injured anybody's feelings or anybody has bad cause 
to complain against us. 

Q. You won’t sell your company to anybody else without the advice or 
the opinion of Indians or without, safeguarding the interest of Indians r 

A. When I was abroad there wa,*> some talk of American a* well as British 
bouses buying up our circuit. WVH, it meant a great deal of publicity for 
my Arm ami it enhanced the* prestige and popularity of my firm. We did 
not arrive at any conclusion; and naturally anything th»*y suggest: would 
be submitted to the Board and then of course wo would have to take the 
consent of the shareholders as well, 

Q. They made you an offer? 

A. They did. 

Q And I suppose you replied to that offer, that you won’t accept it? 

A Yes. 

Q You made your conditions? 

A. Certainly. Subject to the wishes of the shareholders and the Board. 

Q. In answer to some replies you made to Col. Crawford I gathered 
that you think there should be more Indians and Indian capital — you 
advocate that? 

A. Yes, T advocate that. 

Q: And if you do such a deal in future you will see that such conditions 
are adhered to. 

A. I would not advocate it if T did not mean it. Tt is all, of course, 
subject to the .shareholders' consent. 

Q. Am I correct in thinking that you will see to such conditions beinj| 
enforced in any future deal? 

A . Tt must go. through the shareholders. 

Q. If the shareholders agree to have no such conditions, you will sell 
out still ? 

.4. Any offer we get goes to the Board of Directors m the course of 
business. If the Board of Directors reject it, all well and good. Bbould 
they approve it, then the shareholders*' consent has to be tdnm. 

#* 
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Chairman: It is a |>«re matter of business. 

•Sir Maroon J after: Von will sell out even if Indians do not like it? 

A . The majority of our shareholders are Indians. 

Chairman ; Even they would like to have money, if you get a good offer-. 

A. That is the shareholders’ lookout. 

Q. It is the country’s lookout. The country will have to put a stop 
to it. 

A. I advocate that, I would not have advocated that if I were not. 
in favour of that myself* 

Sir Maroon J after; Can you produce raw til ms here? 

A, No, it is much cheaper to import. 

Have you tried to make thorn here? 

JL ft is impossible. 

ty. Why should you depend for your raw films on other countries? 

.-I. That is the caw with every other country in the world. 

Q. Have you attempted to make your own raw films. 

,4. No, it won’t pay us. 

Will you try and see. 

A . No, because I know it won’t pay. 

y. Can they be made here. 

,4. It will he very costly. 

('hair man; Have you goi the materials? 

A. Nothing, 

Sir JJaroon J after: You have got directors, camera men and all that with, 
you. How many have* gone to Western countries for their education? 

id. None of them. They were all educated here. 

Q. You advocate that it is better to send camera men and directors nmT 
producers for training abroad? 

„t. They should not he sent abroad. The only way of training our lads 
here is to import talent. That is the best way. They would not get a 
look in in the other studios. Take the American studios for instance; they 
would not train a boy going from here. They will say “ what concern is it 
of ours'*, 

Q. Is it due to trade jealousy? 

A. Well, it hampers them, it. hinders them from their legitimate work, 
They have huge establishments, thousands of dollars are spent every day and 
they are not going to waste their time ou others. 

Q. Do you advocate because it is so expensive, sending men out from 
your company by giving them scholarships for the purpose. 

A. T have looked at the conditions prevailing abroad and I have come to 
the conclusion that, the host way is not to send our men abroad but to* 
i nr port talent here. 

Q* You have got 60 cinemas with 40 men in each — about 2,400 people. 
Well, would it not be worth vour while to have a Small school of your 
own or import eomeone from America to tench them. 

.4. We brought out some camera men a few years ago from abroad just 
to teach otir boys and then we sent them away. We were then in the initial 
stages ami things have changes] since then, so we arc going ahead. 

<>. You will improve when your studio is absolutely fitted up. 

.4. But we shall have to get in talent here and that is the best course. 

Q. Now' a® regards your Indian historical, social and mythological smb- 
feeds which you have mentioned, do you think there will be any harm irr 
India to produce Indian battles like Pa nips t? Or something like that? 
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A. As long as you don't hurt anybody's racial feelings, l don't set? why 
not. 

You will have to take precaution? 

A . Yes. 

Will these subject* be good ones, will they \x* appreciated by the 
public? 

A. Well, naturally they ought to be appreciated if they were produced 
on a sufficiently elaborate scale. 

Q. Yesterday I think you said out of 60 films you had only four subject* 
which would appeal to Mussalmans. 

Yes, u Turki Hur ”, <( Nur Jehari ”, * 4 Kashmir Bundari *\ ** Leila 
Majnun 57 — these will generally appeal to all classes of people. 

<i>. Don’t you think that stories from Arabian Nights will appeal to 
people here? 

*4. I mentioned to you the other day that we have just produced 
* l A Had in \ and we intend producing some more. 

Mr. < i it < u ; Has your Allmiin film been shown yet? 

.4. Not yet ; it is in the course of editing. 

(Jhiurman ; 1 hear that a Bombay Film producer has produced a similar 
film and that it has met with great, success there? 

A Hut we have also produced our own. There is another one produced 
by the Fox Filin Corporation, and that is the one we are .showing now. 

Sir Iluroon Jttfftr; If you and the Fox Film Company had combined and 
produced one, you would probably have produced a better picture, is it 
not? 

A. 1 don't think so. 

Q. It you produce a better picture, the Bombay people will naturally 
lose, won’t they? 

A. The theory of the survival of the fittest will coinc into play here. 
There are many subjects here which will appeal to Muhammadans as well. 
As i told you. we have already produced five, and we intend to produce some 
more . 

Q. You said that Government should en-operate with Indian producers. 
Did you ever approach Government for any help and did they refuse it? 

.4 We were told that they would not give ns the use of any soldiers for 
film production. 

Q. Have you got anything in writing to that effect? 

A, No. 

CAYnrmuti; When was this? 

A. Home years ago. 

Sir Horoon J aff <-■ r ; If you will ask now for some such help. Government, 
will probably give it to you? 

4. We do not know that. Therefore, we say that we should have all 
these facilities from Government and other Public Departments. 

Q. If a film is stopped by the censors for some reason or other, who 
suffers the loss? 

,4. If the exhibitor is protected by an agreement with the producer 
that in the event of their film being rejected V»v ft censor, it will be replaced 
by another of equal merit, they replace it. 

Chairman; Only if he is protected by an agreement? 

A . But then there is another trouble. We select the picture and wo 
know that it has a box office value, and so even if there ia a clause in the 
agreement that they will replace it by another of equal merit, they may 
consider it of equal merit, but we may not from our point of view. In 
that ease we would be losers. The exhibitor will then be a loser to a certain 



extent. Take the case of 44 Variety I don’t think the producers can 
replace it, because even supposing we had a clause that they should replace 
it by another of equal merit, 1 don’t think they would have another picture 
of equal merit to replace it. 

Sir Maroon J offer ; VVe were told that the producer refusee to replace such 
a picture? 

4- It ia true in some casea, but if there tss a written clause you will be 
protected ; but if there is no written clause, then the exhibitor has naturally 
to suffer. Another point is this. If a film is banned by the censors, even 
if you have a clause regarding replacement by say an inferior product, 
then there is the expense of sending that film to and fro, and it cost* a 
good deal. 

Q, So you think it is better to kqpp silent instead of asking them to 
replace it? 

A. If you can get something, that would l>e tetter than having nothing. 
There will be the expense of sending it across and bringing out another 
here, 

Q. There is a complaint, Mr. Mad an, that your rates are very high? 

A. No, sir. We are charging Rs. 3-B-O for cushion seats, and we are 
giving them solas, if .! were to remove those seats and put in tip-up chairs, 
1 could get more awYntinux latino. Hut 1 am not doing that, because J want 
to give better comfort to my patrons. Other people do not provide the same 
class of comforts to their patrons. Take for instance the organ that 1 am 
going to got: that alone will cost me lls. <>*5,000. We are improving our 
standard of exhibition, and nobody else has thought of doing that. 

f'hatrman; Hut you arc not going to use the organ in the outlying 
kt aliens P « 

4. No. 

Sir Maroon J after r You said something about film piracy. 1 am told 
that South America and France smuggle indecent films into India. Have 
you any knowledge about it? 

A. It Lots not come to my knowledge. 

Q. Probably such smuggling may be taking place, but you do not know 
about it, am I right P 

A. We know nothing about it. 

(>. Is it true that rejected films are re-imported into this country under 
different, titles? 

.1 . Not to my knowledge. 1 have not come across any cane of that, kind, 

Q. Have you conic across any case of smuggling by book post or parcel 
post from western countries? 

A, That is h fact, and that is what .1 mean by film piracy. Such things 
are liable to come through any source. What 1 want protection for is films 
for which an exhibitor has paid a heavy royalty for its exclusive rights. 
We don’t want that in such a case, another showman should be allowed to 
bring in a second-hand or a pirated print for just a few hundred dollar*, 
because that will he detrimental to the whole trade. 

ty, The post office and Customs people have no studio where the film* 
can he examined properly? 

A. It would he a very expensive job. 

Q. When the Government undertakes these duties, don’t you think 
they ought to provide stick a thing? 

4. No, that would be unnecessary, ami it would be very costly, 

Q, Never mind about the coat. Then you mean they should allow an eh 
films to come in ? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q* How will you stop such films coming in? 
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♦i. They cannot be exhibited before any audience, because they will not 
w passed by the tensors in the first place. 

Q. They may be useful for private circulation ? 

d. If you cjome across any such ease, certainly put a stop to it, arid 
get the people concerned punished. But. 1 won’t adv(Mato the establishment 
oi a separate show room, because it will he very costly. 

V- _ 'Vt'ould it not be advisable to censor these til ms by the customs official* 
ami the Censoring Board together? 

.1. There will be the question as to where you would have the films 
censored, there is the trouble of location of the office. 

V- Suppose we decide upon Bombay or Calcutta. Could md the films bo 
examined by the customs authorities and the Censoring Board together, 
ami won’t it bo better? 

1 I believe in Bombay an official of the Customs Department is on the 
Board. 1 believe Mr. Green is a member of the Censoring Board there, 
ft. would certainly be a good tiling to have a customs representative on the 
Board. 

(h lou will be able to finish the inspection in one stroke instead of exa- 
mining twice? 

A . The chief question is one of expense. 

Q. Don't be anxious about expenditure. We want to know whether such 
an arrangement would be good or not? 

.1. It would not only be a source of inconvenience to the trade, but il; 
would also be a very expensive arrangement. 

Q. Now, in Cantonments I have seen your handbills, and f believe you 
print them only in English and not in the vernacular? 

.1. We print both in English ami in vernacular. 

(J . \ have very seldom seen vernacular hiindbilis? 

J. They are printed in vernacular too, 

(f. Where do you print the handbills in vernacular? We are told that 
you care more for the European public? 

A . Yes. in cantonments we issue more handbills in English to attract 
British soldiers and the European public, and a smaller number of handbills, 
in the vermicular. 

i.'futirmtiv-: 1 suppose Indian troops do not attend the cinemas? 

A. Very few. 

(j. Because you don’t sufficiently advertise ? 

A. Not on that account. A few handbills are issued. 

Sit Hfjroftn Jttfftr ; We wore told that such is not the case? 

A. It is not a correct statement. 

Q. When you sell your films to your associated theatres, do they select, 
the films themselves or do they ask you to send lire pictures to them or 
do you compel them to take some? 

A. First of all. we show the pictures ill our theatres here, and they from 
experience find that the pictures that we show here must be good ones, 
otherwise we would not show them here. They also read all the journals 
am! newspapers, and they see what amount, of popularity our film# enjoy 
here and then they order out a particular picture that they like. 

Q. But we are told that you impose your Block hooking system on them? 

A.. The term “ block hooking applies, when a producer binds down an 
exhibitor to take a certain number of films in order that the exhibitor may 
secure two or three pictures that he may want. But that is not the ease 
with us. There is also the time limit. We have no agreement; we have 
no binding with the exhibitors in association with un. If we had any such 
agreement with anybody, then the term block booking could have been 
applied. 
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Q. You take 75 or 80 per cent, of the takings of vour productions while 
other producers only take about 50 per cent. Why is this large difference? 

A. We give our pictures on hire for say Rs. 150 or even Rs. 50. We 
have given our pictures even for Rs. 500. For n big Super they must pay 
more, ami if they are going to make more money from a big Sujver I see 
no reason why they should not pay ns a little more for it. We have pro 
ducod ‘'Durgesh Nandini \ Wt- have given even 36 per cent, to the pro- 
ducers for their films, and we also spend for publicity and other items. In 
these circumstances. I don’t think the exhibitors should have any cause to 
complain. 

Air. N to (jij ; Less percentage means more money to them? 

A Jf they can improve the receipts by working with us and if they get 
even 36 per cent., ii means more money to them. 

Sir // n roon Juffvr: If a film is a good one. 1 suppose you put up your 
prices for tickets, is that so? 

A. We charge only 40 per cent, for Indian pictures from other theatres. 
( f K When you put tip your rates for tickets, do you give the exhibitors 
anything out of your additional profit? 

A. We don’t interfere with the exhibitors at all in this matter. 

Q. Tf the usual price of tickets is Rs. 3-*~0 and if you increase it to 
Rs. 7, where does the surplus money go tor 

A That is never done. That will go in the percentage if such a thing 
is at all done. 

('hah matt : Sometimes the ticket prices arc put up on account of the 
popularity of the films, are they not? 

A. J don’t think no. We never put up our ticket prices on any occasion. 
Sir If aro&n Jaffrr: Have you come across any case in which all. the 
h'cket* are purchased by a contractor? 

.1. We don’t do it at all: hut we cannot say anything of others. 

<d. 1 want to know your experience? 
d . I can't speak for others. 

We are told that the distributors send films to the exhibitors up- 
country without previewing them and at times the exhibitors are being 
Cheated. Do you know about it u 

.1. We don’t do anything of that kind. 

Q. Then vou think others might bo <h>ing it ? 

A. j could not speak for others. Rut I may say that there are distri- 
buting agencies here which do give their entire product to certain showmen. 

Q, f mean the exhibitors want a particular picture, and the distributor* 
send them an entirely different picture or a had picture? 

A If the exhibitors express a desire that they want to see a certain pic 
tarn* before ordering it out. all the facilities for previewing are extended 
to them if they care to avail themselves of such facilities. 

Q. You .say that a representative ot your firm goes abroad from tamo 
to time. 1 suppose you yourself go? 

.4. Yes, wo do it in turn. I go once in two or three years. Besides 
that, wo are <xvntimiously in touch with our agents also. 

Q. Now. who pays this amusement tax? 

A. It falls on the public. 

Q . You are not suffering in any way by that? 

A. We are also suffering in a way, Iveta use if the amusement tax were not 
there, our receipts would have been greater. 

q We were told by the Commissioner of Police that the cinema audiences 

are increasing? , . , 

A. As I told you, the number of cinemas hare increased, because the 

theatres »r*. creating a new taste. 
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Q. 1 hat does not show that tht> tax has affected the public? 

Chairman ; Von have not established the fact that in consequence of the 
amusement tax the attendance h as diminished. Von say the number of 
theatres has increased, but we are told that the attendance in old theatre* 
is also increasing? 

1. It may he chiefly in the 2nd and 3rd class seats that you find the 
attendance better. 

V- Anyway, you have not given us figure* to show that the amusement 
tax has affected the attendance in theatres? 

A. 1 shall ire only too glad to furnish yon with any figures you may want. 

Q. f mean, it you complain of the amusement tax ns a burden, you will 
have to satisfy us with figures that it j* so? 

d . The very fact that after tour years we have been able to pay a dt'vident 
of only 2| per cent, ought to he enough. 

Q. Other people are making good profits. I mean some of Hie exhibitors 
-are making good profits? 

.1. I don't know. 

Sir II union Jofft't : You say then* is an increase in attendance in the 3rd 
and 4th class seats? 

-1. Yes, there is a slight increase. The amusement tax is a burden on 

all. and there is no doubt about it; it is not a burden on the 3rd and 1th 

‘class seats which are generally occupied by the poor class people, because 

this tax does noi apply to those scats. 1 am talking of the rupee seats and 

w pwa rds. 

Q. Suppose the amusement tax is not abolished, would you advocate 
that no tux should he imposed on the 3rd and 4th class seats? 

J It should not be levied at all, as it affects the people generally 

Q 1 believe all this value of films goes to America? Where are they 
taxed, are they taxer! here or in America? 

.4. I could not- tell you that. 

0„ Would von like a reel tax to he put on to meet the expenses of the 
Central Hoard? 

1. As it is. the industry i* burdened too mmh. If you do that, you will 
he putting a further burden on the industry. 

V- Suppose the duty on imported films is itu reaped from lo 1.0 30 per 
■cent. What will happen? Won't ir belt.* the industry? 

A I don’t think so. To begin with, the industry is already burdened. I 
fail to see how it is going to help the indigenous industry, because we have 
a certain elites ot p+«ipi«* who will inmsi on seeing western films, and ivo 
have to cater tor them as well. If we don't show them western films, then 
thev will begin to patronise some other iorm ol amusement, with the result 
that tin* cinema industry veil! not. receive Mitfb dent encouragement, from the 
people of tins country. 

Q. Do you think that- America will retaliate in unv way if wo increase 
tin duty on raw films? 

A. We have nothing to d<» with that point. My point is, if we force 
our European patron** to see Indian jdit-ures. we will lose their patronage 
’and they will take to other forms ot amusement which will be to the detri- 
ment of the cinema industry. 

Q . 1 would like to know if there is any chance of America retaliating? 

rhttirrno.fi ; Supposing we increase the duty on foreign imports, will Hie 
country which will he affected hv it retaliate by putting on an excise duty? 

J. They may or may not retaliate. Tt is not only they who will be 
affected, but we will also he affected: ultimately the exhibitor* also will 
he affected. because we will not get adequate patronage. We won’t get the 
audience, and 'dl go to some other lorni ot amusement. 
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Q. Do you think the exhibitors wilt combine and show old films and that 
they won't import more films from America owing to the duty? 

A. It would bo harmful to the trade in general. 

V- Ih» you pay the same duty on used up films as on new films? 

dL Yes. 

Q Do you think that it should f>e continued or the duty should he 
reduced on used films? 

A. In view of the fact that we pay no duty on Royalty for the first 
print, T think it would not be fair to ask for a reduction in the same rate of 
duty for old films. Y\e pav now Rs. M 7-8-0 for first print, ami we don’t 
consider it fair to reduce for the second print in consideration of the fact that 
we pay no duty on Royalty for the first print. 

Q Do you get any concession rates in duty for importing news reels 
just as the press is receiving concessions from the Telegraph Department? 

A. Yes. We will welcome such reduction for educational films too. 

Q. When these films are returned to America, do you get any rebate? 

.4. We generally destroy old film- and furnish the producers with an affi- 
davit that the film has been destroyed. Other people may be returning their 
used up films to America, but we don’t send them. I am informed that the 
riiivcrsal people are returning to America old films. I don’t think that any- 
body should get any rebate, for this reason that they have shown the 
picture for two years, and have taken the full benefit, and I see no reason 
why they should demand a rebate. 

(J. If there is a rule that they should demand a rebate within three years, 
then you won't mind it? 

.4. I don’t think they would In* justified in demanding it, 

Mr. Green : There is a limitation to the statutory provision, that if the 
goods are not worth the duty paid, they cannot demand any rebate. If a 
film is shown for three years, will it be worth any rebate? 

A . I don’t think so. 

Sir Ifttronit Jaffa': it is said that educational films have no box office 
value. Suppose von are asked to show educational films, will you charge 
anything to Government for it? 

A. Certainly not. We are prepared to show them free. When 1 say 
tl from a box office point of view what l mean is this, that if we advertise 
that we will be showing an educational film, we will not draw the crowds 
to sco it. Tl» ere is one point, as we are on this question of films. We 
are sending negatives of our Indian films abroad and getting prints made 
there and shipped to India, We have been doing that. Well, don’t you 
think there should l>e preference shown in the way of customs tariff to 
Indian pictures imported in this manner. Because after all it is an Indian 
picture. If you want to promote the Indian industry, don’t you think the 
customs tariff for such Indian pictures should be reduced? 

Chairman : Yon got all the positives printed there? 

A. We get those prints hack. The negatives remain there. Then, since 
we are trying to improve the indigenous production, don’t you think there 
ahnuld be some preference shown to Indian imported pictures. 

Mr. (;rcrfi ; T believe Government have under consideration a proposal 
to reduce the tariff valuation of such articles, 

A. Yes, Sir. But I am bringing it to the notice of the members. 

Sir H (kroon J offer; As regards your reply to No. 18, what help do you 
n-Hjuire from Government- yourself? 

Chairman : 1 thought we put that question yesterday and he answered it. 

Sir Hivroon J offer ; For yourself. Do you require any Joans — any free 
lands in places where there are no theatres? 

Chairman ; He told ns yesterday he merely wanted certain facilities, 
nothing else. 
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ir Jiuroon Jitficr; N o cheap land? 

Mr. Green : He will take anything he can get. 

•'Sir 11 a toon J offer: Arc there any local agencies tor British til ms here r 

A . No. 

Chairman: What does it matter to us? 

•Sir Haroun Jaffa : In order to assist the British films industry. 

Chairman ; That is the trade's look out. 

Sir /I a rt ton Jaffa-: Well, it we are to recommend that there should be a 
quota of British films, then such a recommendation would he useful to the 
Government-. 

Chairman: Not to the Government. It would be merely advice to the 
trade. 

Sir Hanna i Jtifftt ; Or to the committee to recommend such things, I 
am told some of the best products hi England have been sold to foreign 
countries at a very big price. 

A. There have been very few British pictures sold. 11 Nell tiwyuit ” 
was one of the films sold in the United States. 

Q. If they get more money they won’t give to the empire,, they will sell 
to the foreign countries. 

A- Will you please clear ibis point, Su. 

Chairman : What he says is that the British producer, if he gets u good 
price from America, he will sell it to him. He won’t agree to retain it. 

J . Kor exhibition in the States, Sir? JKor his territory? Well, natural- 
Jy he must. 

M>. Orem: it is a territorial thing. 

Sir Human Jujjei ; Do you know of any films which showed Indians it- 
shady colours r 

A No, -Sir, nol to our knowledge. 

( t K Do \n»i know of the films; u The Great Circus .Mystery 4 ”, J ‘ Samson 
of the Circus r ’, “The Hope Diamond M \ story and su on. Mr. ChuuiJaJ 
Munim gave us these names in Bombay. 

A. I could not. tell you offhand. 

Chairman : You have not seen any films either here or in KugJuud whore 
the Indian character is ridiculed. 

A . No, Sir, not to my knowledge. You mean Indian, not Red Indian? 

sir Harauu Jaffcr: You charge half price for children? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose we don’t want the enddion to see a film and increase the 
price to lull, very few children will conic? 

A. That, is the h>nk-nut- of the parents. No parents would like to show' 
anything that may be harmful to their children. 

Chairman: finite true. But what he says is would it- not bo to your 
advantage, supposing there were no children’s rates at all, 

A. There is one question. Why should we deprive them of it. Supposing 
the film i« innocent from the point of view of the parent of the children 
concerned . 

Sir If aro an J offer: But would it affect you very much? Your children’s 
audience is very atuall. 

A. About 15 per cent, of children aud adolescents. 

Q. But the number of mere children is very small? 

A. Of course, hut not when a special children’s programme is concerned. 

Q That is all right. But ordinary performances. It is a very small 
percentage? Do you over give children’s performances? 
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A. Yes, we do. We have our Fun Friday. Every Friday we give an ail- 
tomk ■ programme for children. We used to call them Fun Fridays, they 
were specially meant for children. 

<j>. i>o you advertise it as such ? 

A. We advertise it as Fun Friday. 

Q- Wouldn’t it be u good thing if you did? 

A. It we advertise Fun Friday, everybody knows that that programme 
is meant for children. 

{ f - Do you advocate the censoring of the stories and scenarios before 
bei iig prod uced r 

A. No, Sir. that is not possible. Many change** arc made even at the 
time of production. The Director puts in ins own ideas. 

Q. The Censor's Board have no theatres of their own? 

„1 , No, They don’t need them. It would mean unnecessary expenditure 
on their part it they built a show-room of their own and had a machine 
and staff and so on, when the trade is always willing to show the films at 
their place. 

Q. It would save trouble to the members of the hoard if it remains in 
their office, 

A. No, it wouldn’t. It would mean a Lot of unnecessary expenditure and 
J don’t see how it would save trouble, It does not take them any longer to 
come to our show rooms than it would take them to go to their own. 

Q . Isn't it true that the whole film is not censured at limes? 

,4. Absolutely, every time. 

Q. And there is an opportunity of tucking on an indecent portion to 
the last part of the film? 

.4. No, Sir. 

( t h Stub a thing has not been in your experience? 

J . No, Sir. But there has been one such case, of a picture, an Indian 
picture being censored, where a hit was inadvertently left in. That was in 
the second print, it was in the negative, the negative was. unfortunately, 
not clipped. 

M r\ (Jrn'tt; Was any action taken? 

,1, There was a lot of correspondence in the matter and there was a 
case. A court case. 

Sir Hannm Jaffa : That is what you call tampering with the film after 
circulation. But taking on has not been done? 

A. No, except for this one sad case, which was very unfortunate. We 
failed to correct the negative. 

Q. Do you purcha.se any films from Indian states- films produced in 
Indian states Hyderabad for instance? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Are they shown in British India? 

Mr. A' coy ij: Some are produced in Kolhapur. 

Sir Tlaroori J after : Anywhere in the Indian states? 

.4. You mean produced in the Indian states and shown here? 

Q, Yes. They are censored here, 1 suppose? 

.1. They are all censored. 

Q, I think the people have it censored either in Bombay or somewhere. 

Mr. Green; They are censored in British India. 

.4. Yes. 

Sir Maroon J after: Is it not a charge that if the censor cuts off a por* 
tion of a film, the paster shows the very part, I mean some portion of it ? 

A. No. Sir, that has not been the case. It is not correct. 

Q< Do tke press make comments about your films? 
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A. Yus, they do. 

<?. Good or bad or always good? 

A- If it is bad they say so. 

Chairman : Have they ever said so? 

A • Oh yes . I have read rev it** * mys.-It that such and Mich a picture 
or story was tar-fetched. 

Q. You moan the theatre or the cinema? 

A. The cinema reviews. 

V Wo siiall be glad it you could give instances. 

A. Well, i have read these. 1 have not. made records. 

Sir Uarovti Ju-ffr.r: Which newspapers? 

A. English newspapers - J think the Statesman 

V- In which your advertisements appear? 

A , Sure. 

You sav in the last question 4-*™ you aav that the film producing 
agencies should not lie registered and licensed. 

A. We talked that over yesterday. 

Q. .Are your operator*- licensed in the theatres? 

A. Yes. 

('hairnmti i suppose every producing studio must undergo some sorl of 
inspection for the fire brigade and electric lights and so on. The inspection 
will have to come in and under the Factories Act perhaps. 

Now there is out.* tiling f should like to know. ! have got an idea, 
whether it i* right or not you will he able to tel! me. These passional e 
love-making scenes thin appear in cinema dramas, when they appear at all, 
and these social dramas arc nor popular with the Indian masses: 

A. Well, the educated Indian likes them. 

( r h i know, the educated Indian and European cares for it. Hut the 
'illiterate* class does not c:wv for that sort of thing? That is what 1 vranred 
to know. 

A. No, the illiterate eke,- doe.* not care for social drama*, 

Q. Suppo-ing we withdrew such dramas front exhibition, what clientele 
would you lose? 

•I . 1 cannot; answer that question unless I explain. Any objectionable 
pan that may be there is looked alter by the censor. 

Q . | quite see that. Hut supposing we withdrew all love and passionate 
acting now. What class of audience.-, would suflor? 

.4. Fo cry c lass of aiidictice. There would he no entertainment. Then* 
must he romance in the story. 

f/. I mean tin* class you would lo-e would he th* 1 educated Indian and the 
European and Anglo-Indian. 

.l.They comprise a Unit 75 per cent, of my audience in European theatres 
now. in the high class theatres. 

Q. It has been suggested that one means of eliminating objectionable 
films will be by introducing the Indian fiUn. making it more popular, and more 
intensely exhibited. It. has been suggested in some places that one method 
of dealing with these objectionable films will be to make Indian films more 
popular : produce more and show them more. 

.1. The main thing is that our Indian stories, with tie* exception of a 
few. would tint appeal to the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and we would 
lose their patronage, with the result that: they would take fn some other 
form of e n t ert a i n men t . 

y. That i* what 1 had in my mind yesterday when Col. Crawford ques- 
tioned von. The class of people you would lose would be the European and 
Anglo-Indian and the educated Indian, if you remove these passionate love* 
snaking scenes. 
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* **[\ * Tuwfonl: May 1 ask a question? Are you quit* convinced that 
your European audiences do like romance pushed to the extent of passion? 
I quite agree with you that romance must come into most western stories. 

A. What I mean is that anything objectionable is attended to by the 
censorship. 

Q • That is a point one wants to clear one's mind on. What is an objec- 
tionable ami what is not an objectionable .subject-. Do you think that the 
ordinary person approves of a kiss that does not stop at the mouth but 
wanders alt over the breast as shown in films ? 

.1. Well, that is going to extremes. Then it in difficult to pass the censor. 
But, as long as it is within bounds it is tolerable, it is perfectly all right. 

V- Ordinary love-making is all right, but to what extent must you show 
passion on the screen ? 

A. As long as it does not go to extremes. 

(J. You think that passion should be represented?' 

A. To a certain extent. There is a moral lesson attached to it. When 
they illustrate passion they show the moral effect eventually. 

Q. Well tiow, in the film il Variety ” there was a lot made there of actual 
passion as against ordinary love. Do you think, if you cut out the actual 
passion, the European audiences would not like to see that film? 

.1. As long as it is tolerable, it is perfectly all right, ft can be made 
tolerable. Of course, that is necessary. After making the necessary cuts, 
1 think it is a perfectly good picture. 

y. There is one other question that Sir Harnoii Jaffcr asked, the question 
of pro-censoring, f do not suggest this as a handicap to the trade in any 
way. But in America before a producer produces the work and spends 
bis money on the picture, 1 understand be voluntarily shows his scenario to 
William Hayes, who says, No. that, story is not good enough. Now. would 
not some arrangement, of this sort by voluntarily taking opinion be of some 
assistance to you and save a waste of money? 

A. There is another point to be considered. Say you submit the story 
and the stor\ is eliminated. But the whole tiling is the treatment of the 
story contained in the scenario. 

CJ. Keen of the actual pictures that you are going to take? 

.1. But the director puts in his touches now and again. His touches may 
make a film perfectly impossible or it may make it good. 

(J. But you don’t think some pro-censoring of scenarios would be of any 
value to you? You are quite convinced of that? 

A. Yes. We arc careful in .selecting our themes. 

('). You know sufficiently what the censors want not to require pre-eensor- 
ing r 

,1. Yes. 

Supplementary Written Statement of Madan Theatres, Ltd., dated the 

10th February 1028. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 691, dated Madras, the 
10fc.ii January 1928 enclosing copy of the supplementary statement submitted 
by Globe Theatre. Calcutta. 

1, Referring to the First Para, of the supplementary statement, we do 
not quite follow what the Party is driving at. He is quite right when he 
says that BENHCR is the biggest production of the world, but it is dear to 
anyone that Producers cannot go on producing such big films right through 
the year, as it costs millions of dollars to produce pictures of such magnitude. 
Generally, only one or two such super productions are produced in one year. 
Tn order to keep our various Theatres supplied with films regularly we have 
to buy certain number of films. As explained in tAir written statement the 
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ftltvis secured are of our liking and according to our requirement* and in 
consideration of some suppliers giving ns their Giant Supers. We naturally 
give preference to their other films according to our requirement*;. 

Wiih regard to paragraph 2, our statement that there is no monopoly ni 
any sort U neither “ misleading 1 ' nor “ fallacious ^ as can be verified by 
your Committee by a glance at our statement submitted to them showing 
ihe number of Cinema;- working in opposition to our own in different centres 
from one to thirteen Theatres. As such. Film renters do have access to these 
Theatres other than our own. 

2. Kt jj 'Thztitn'x . — There are no 11 Key Theatres ” in India in the sense 
they are understood in the Ini ted States of America. This has been fully 
explained in our answer to the Committee questionnaire (please see page !> 
of our statement). 

If the Party means hy “Key” Theatres those which are located in big 
cities like Calcutta. Rangoon. Colombo and Bombay from which a film renter 
can expect- a comparatively bigger amount of hire than from small stations, 
even then, there is no lack of Theatres other than ours in nil the above 
centres, where he can hire bis films to advantage, and any Film Renter 
therefore has tree access to exhibit his Ropers in these big cities. 

d. The contention that “ Rmaiier Theatres” cannot afford to pav more 
than Rs. 100 per programme, is not quite correct, as for really good programme 
pictures, a Film Renter can realise from Rs. 75 to Rs, 300 or more per pro- 
gramme according to the population of the Rtntion. Of course for Supers 
and Giant Supers. show men are loom! willing to pay comparatively more 
hire since by showing such good pictures they not only enhance their reputa- 
tion but also get bigger returns. 

The plea that an 1 inf wirier cannot raise bis cost of film without any 
place to show in the hO-collcd Key Theatres, is not convincing as in addition 
to Globe Theatres Circuit the V u j vernal Pictures Corporation admitted in 
their evidence before the Cinema Committee that they are supplying films 
and doing regular business with a circuit of S3 Theatres, which surely does 
ljot prove that they depend solely on the business done- in what the Party 
calls the “Key Theatres”. 

4. We are glad that the Party admits of the existence of two other 
American Concerns in the held as pointed out by us. Rut as for “ subtly ” 
pushing oui, on one concern from the Bombay market, we are sure they arc 
Alluding to Messrs. I ■ n iversa) Pictures Corporation who. however have not 
been pushed out of the Bombay Market at all. The Cniversud People were 
supplying some of their films to West End Cinema. Bombay, which we sub 
aaquentlv took under our own management on certain working terms. W» 
further made some arrangement with I'm versa I to show their film* at West 
End Cinema and we did show several of l heir pit-cures during the first eight 
months of 1927. when, the Proprietor of West. End was forced to disnmntlc 
tlfce Theatre building in accordance with the terms of his lease with the 
Landlord. Hence the exhibition of their films had to be, suspended for two 
or three months . Thereafter l-nivcraals took on lease a certain Theatre in 
Bombay and since then they have been showing all their own pictures in 
this particular Theatre which is nor being run under the name and style of 
Universal Picture House. The above facts will show that they have not 
been pushed out of the Bombay Market. 

The Party remarks in the same para, that another American concern had 
& Theatre in Bombay which has aUo gone into the hands of a particular 
concern meaning thereby Madan Theatres Ltd. The allusion is evidently 
to M essrs. Pa the, Bombay. The Party is again wrong aw Patho arc still 
supplying their films to Royal Opera House. Of course we have taken this 
Theatre, but since then a* will he seen from the enclosed circular of Messrs, 
pa the they have made arrangement with the Imperial Cinema Bombay where 
their films are being exhibited Lf v1 even before we have taken possession of 
the Royal Opera House. Further the Globe Theatres have newly acquired 
the “ Capitol ” Theatre in Bombay and pa the films are open to them for 
exhibition if they choose. 
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As already pointed out in our written statement there are 13 Theatres 
in Bombay working in opposition to us and it' one Theatre goes out of the 
hands nf a particular party there are a doasen more including Globe’s Capitol 
left for other suppliers to exploit their films. 

_ Paragraph 4 "; Mr.. Sidhwa also in his oral evident-e at Rangoon amplifies 
this point by stating that 44 Madans 11 had practically the whole of the output 
of American films 1 . This is to say the least an absolutely absurd and 
ridiculous Ktatement, Besides there are still the productions of Bathe and 
Universal and on the face of till this it is ridiculous to state that we have 
the whole of the out-put of American Films. No single tirm can possibly 
corner the entire American Out-put, which ranges into millions of feet. 
Any number of first: class films shown in the be<t Broadway Theatres m New 
York are still available lor India. Burma and Ceylon. Leaving aside for 
arguments sake the American Out-put. what about the best pictures of other 
countries like France, Germany, Italy, etcetra. id! of which are available and 
hence then sUt tauten is alone cannot be accepted. 

Perhaps if i.> not generally realised that the chief reason why some well- 
known producers prefer to give their host pictures to Madun Theatres 
Limited to Madim Theatres Limited is because we control a well organised 
circuit of Theatres all over India, Burma and Ceylon and hence the Producers 
know only too well that they are deriving the maximum benefit by showing 
their productions in our eireuit. 

One great benefit of controlling Mich large a. circuit is that the best 
pictures of the world are available for ihe Indian masses at the prices of 
admission ranging from Rs. 3-8 io As. 2 per head, compared to $3*30 to 
fsj’lR per seal in America or in other words from Rs. }> tn Rs. 3 per seat 
( Please see. enclosed leaflet of the world's premiere showing of the latest 
Chaplin Comedy l% The Circus ?, b Thus it will be seen that the people of 
India are enabled to see such big Supers as “ The Circus *' at one third the 
prices of admission paid in the United Stater- of America. 

ti. In Paragraph H. Sub-section iti) the Party makes it a grievance that 
the well-known and popular name of Metro was not allowed to be advertised 
by his Firm although they bought. ].*> Metros while almost in the same breath 
he contradicts himself in the first para, oi hi* statement 1,4 that if a producing 
company produced one BKNHl’R he abo makes a certain number or other 
films which are very indifferent in comparison \ The point is that Metro 
did not allow them to advertise then name apparently, because the party 
must have purchased some of their very* old product ions and presumably 
“duds' 1 in comparison with the uniformly high standard of their latest 
out-put and naturally they insisted on the omission of their trademark in 
the udvt. least Metros reputation should suller in ihe estimation ni the 
public. Besides it. passes our comprehension why this plea is urged when 
the Party himself made a contract with Metro for some of their “dud” 
picture subject to the above eondition and surely the fault cannot be laid 
at our doors. 

7. titinitirs <>/ U<mi# n . -N-u* u it clear to it- how we could he accused of 
interfering with the rights of any Party when we are as free as anybody 
else to negotiate tor any film for which rights have expired and t hi'- is a very 
common practice which obtains in the film market in India as well as other 
countries in the world. 

S. liamjonn Thcain ', — \Yc are sure our Rangoon Manager. Mr. IX A. 
Nariman, must have laid before your committee all the facts in connection 
with the leasing of the Theatre in question and we trust you have been fully 
convinced of the hotu'i fi*{*\* of our transaction. 

9. He : Vni verbal Pit-fun 1 * Cnt jmmfioh . — AYo enclose a letter in original 
from Messrs. Universal Pictures Corporation. Calcutta, from which your Com- 
mit tee will observe that Globe had no regular contract with the Party in 
Calcutta in 1924 before we showed “ Hunch- Back of Notre Dome ’’ and we 
fail to understand why any showmen should not be at liberty to book any 
picture fie wants when the Supplier is not bound down to any Party. As 
regards Rangoon also, the original enclosure from Universal shows that they 
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are supplying their films to another Party, nz, the Olympia Cinema after 
they ceased to supply to Majestic* Cinema, which conclusively proves that the 
Universal have not been pushed out of the Rangoon market either. 

10. Rtgu rrf i tuj Rath ?. — The statements tlmt wo cornered the best pictures 
ot Messrs. Pa the after .Harold Lloyd's Safety Last is entirely wrong as we 
never cornered any Rathe Picture. Rut. all that we did was to take a Few 
First National Pictures of which Rathe are the Agents. In fact we were 
showing Harold Lloyd Films before the Glabe existed in Calcutta. 

11. The Globe Theatres Limited have insistently declared in season and 
out of season that they have shown 00 per cent, of British Pictures and 
profit ted thereby. The enclosed British Productions bulletin from the 
Kinematograph Weekly of January 12th, 1928, contains no less than 118 
British Reductions already released, to be released and to he produced. out 
o t which vis* had secured only 19 Productions, Thus they hove free access to 
secure the ha-lance 99 British Productions but. still we do not understand 
why they show so much unmitigated anxiety tor securing America Films. 
Apart from America Films there arc so many other good continental pro- 
ductions at their disposal. 

On the other hand since the departure oi your committee from Calcutta 
we have seen ret! the following seven further latest British Productions in 
addition to the 12 already submitted to your Committee with our written 
statement: 1 ) Flight Commander: <2! Carry On; dV) The Fake; (4) Further 
Adventures of Flag Lientennnl ; <5> Lucky of the Navy ; t(j) Hope and Glory , 

Tel! England. 

We arc no blind advocate of any Producer; as we have to give the 
public wlmt they want. 

We do secure by all means productions of every country provided they 
arc the host and up to the required standard. 

12. in conclusion wish to add one point regarding the location of 
Central Board of Film censors, li your Committee wort 1 to decide in Livour 
id a single Central Board* we would earnestly appeal that the Central Board 
may be situated m Calcutta for the several reasons pointed out in our oral 
as. well as written statement. 


Further Supplementary Statement of Madan Theatres, Ltd., dated the 

15th March 1928. 

Jiftfrt rihtuj i'triira! lUmnt nf Fihri f"o t v tns. 

\\ h fi iiirther reference to our written statement and Oral Evidence and 
also our supplementary Statement dated Rtth February. 192*. wo respect it u 11 y 
beg to point out below :i lVw outstanding difficulties which wc will have to 
face in case your Committee decide ir favour of a Central Board of Filin 
Censors being loomed in Bombay. 

1 Out of the total number ol films imported by us into Calcufti*. about 
90 per cent, are American received by steamer and the balance of 10 per cent. 
i« made up of films from other sources, received by post, if all these films are 
to he shipped to Bombay, it will necessitate our maintaining a .separate 
Clearing Establishment m Bombay with all the entailing charges. 

:>. We shall have to keep special Fireproof Godouns for storage, of film.*, 
which will cost a heavy sum. 

Shipments ot films at an enormous cost- received every month and if 
these arc to be imported into Bombav direef, each time a (shipment is to be 
cleared, we shall have to remit very large sums at least three nr four days in 
advance to meet the heavy drafts, duty and other landing charges; thiw 
resulting in lo>s ot enormous sums in the shape of interest on such advance 
remittances. 

4. Wc have already pointed out that Calcutta i s the Film Distributing 
centre for our entire' Circuit of nearly 1.00 Theatres in India. Burma and 
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Ceylon and our Distributing Department is manned by a staff of nearly 
forty hands of long time experience ; and it will bo very difficult to maintain 
an equally experienced Duplicate Establishment in Bombay. 

o. The Head Office of our Firm being in Calcutta it ^ the practice of 
Directors of Madan Theatres Limited to preview all films with a view to 
ciassiiying thom^ according to their merits to facilitate distribution of films 
throughout the Circuit and ns such at! films have to he transported to Calcutta 
from Bombay after they have been censored at the latter place. This will 
cost a tremendous sum by way of freight, which is an unnecessarily heavy 
burden on the Company. 

0. The proposal will result in our paying heavy insurance charges twice 
oil a*J films in much as they are insured once by our Foreign Agents when 
exported and again they have to be insured when they are sent to Calcutta 
from Bombay either by post or Hailway as films being very cosily property 
are always sent by us duly insured. 

Some specific instances and figures have already been put before your 
Committee in our written statement in support of our arguments and we 
pray that vour Committee will take a dispassionate view of the whole ease 
and be pleased to decide in favour of the Coni ml Board being located in 
Calcutta only. 

*Oral Evidence of Miss RAINEY SMITH and Miss PATIENCE 
COOPER, Actresses, on Monday, the 19th December 1927. 

Mir* Coopr/ - ; I have been lonnected for 9 years with the film industry 
even .since this film production was started in Bengal. 

t'hnirmnn ; I suppose you have been acting only in Bengal' 

A . \ es. 

<,>. Have you Wen to Bombay ul a 11? 

,1. No. 

(J. Miss Sitadevi. how long have you been connected with this? 

Mis* Sifiith ri : For three years. 

( t i. Both of you like the job? 

A. Yes. 

(>. Both of you act on the singe? 

A. No, only on the screen. 

Q. Miss Cooper, f thought you appeared on the stage also? 

Miss f'tm'rer: Just for the shows of the Corinthian Theatre, not always. 

( { > How many girls are there now in Bengal who appear on the film? 

Miss ('nope/-; There art' a number oi girls now, hut ] do not know whether 
they are on the permanent list or not . 

Q How many girls take to it? 

Miss Cooper: 1 think there arc- six others apart from Mias Sitadevi. 

\f iss SUnJt'ri ; 1 do not know of any one. 

Q . Do you think that Bengali girls are likely to take to this profession? 

Mi sti Cuiiprr ; We have got some Bengali girls in this film acting. They 
come and go off and on. 

Q. But they do come? 

A. Yes. 

Q. None of them are taken on a permanent employment ? 

A- I do not think ao. 

Q, Do yon know of any who is in permanent employment l*y any studio? 

A No. 

Q . | suppose you always work with Madans? 

A . To*. 
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Mi** Sihideri : No. The first picture I was in was 41 The Light of 
Aain That was my first picture. La tor on 1 euiijo to Madams. 

Q You an; now' at Madnn's. 

Mi s.\ Si faded _• Yes. 

Q I here were other ladies in “ The Light of Asia”. Do you know them 
at allr 

A . Yes. 

Q Was it: also their first time? 

A . Yes. 

V- ^ (, ' v ^ regards the rood it ions of the studio life in this province, 
are the eonditintis suitable for people like you going into the trade? Are 
yon treater! well by the male inters? 

J Oh. yes. 

C They are strangers; are you treated well? 

.1 . Yes 

V- You don't experience any trouble or nuisance? 

,1. No. 

Q. L that also your experience. Miss Cooper? 

M t ss ( 'oojit r : Y es . 

Q. How do yon acquaint yourself with Indian ways when yon appear as 
Indian ladies on the stage? 

Miss f I have studied their ways. I have boon with them for so 

mariv years, and the directors guide us. 

(J. And you move about with the people? 

.1, Yes. 

O \ suppose von have nothing in parfiouiar to say about the Indy 
actresses who appear on the films which you think this Committee should 
take note of? L there anything you wish to bring to the notice* of this 
Committee. 

I. No. 

( t *. You think the conditions are all right and the conditions arc likely 
to attract good people to the screen. That is what we are anxious to know. 
J . Oh. ye 1 *. 

You joined this husine-s alter you h*H school. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were in school Indore that.? 

A. Yes 

Q. Why did you take to thi*? 

Mis* Stfadt ri : It. is very interesting. 

Q. Do you prefer Indian companies*. 

J. There- is no chance of going abroad or of joining imv Muropo.m 
com panics, 

Q. I suppose if they employed you now you would like to go? 

A. Oh. yes . 

Q . At less remuneration or more? 

A. More. 

Q. Miss Cooper, you also came out of school and joined this business? 

Miss rYeipcr; No. I first joined the stage after I left, school- -Hand man's 
Musical Comedy Company. I then left the. Company and f was in Calcutta 
when Mr. Mudan saw me dancing at some show and asked me to dance 
at his show. He told me he was starting a producing company and i stayed 
on with him. 

Q. Row much do you get now? 

A . I would rather not say. 
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ty. Do you get good remuneration, can you sav that? 

A. No. 

>S'#/ Human Jaffa- : You art* pleased with it. You want more? 

A. Yes. 

('hnirma u : As von like this profession, would vou like to continue in it ? 
A. Yes. 

*V/r Haroon Jaffa \* You mix with Indian ladies also in this cinema com- 
pany ? 

/I. We do work with them. 

Q How do you find then*, are they of respectable family? 

A. Away from the studio l don’t know them at all. 
if. You don’t know their private life? 

A. No. 

Q - Hut when you meet them yon think they come from respectable 
farm" lies. 

A. Yes, they seem all right : they seem quite nice. 

if 1 want ro know about the respectability of their family. They behave 
all right in th«- studio? 

A. They behave all right, 

Mr. XnHjtj: Do you know Bengali? 

A. No. 

if. When you have to interpret certain sentiment* for the film you have 
to depend upon the directions given by the director? 

A. Yes, he explains everything in English. 

(f. You don't fun! it. at all inconvenient to interpret th«*se things? 

A No. 

Mr. i'utiimini: I would just like to know how >ou came, in the first 
place to take to lie* profession. 

( hainnan . She has told us already that, die w as on the stag*'. 

Q. H uw old wen: you when you first began to act ? 

M rss iS l/JaJrri : Id. In the Light of Asia. 

(f. And how did you get into it. did you answer an advertisement? 

A. Yes. 

(f. How were you chosen? 

A. There were about applicants. The Germans came out. to produce 

** The Light of Asia ” and they put in at) advertisement. 

Mi. S ratty: How many months did it take to produce that picture? 

A- Six months. 

Chairman: Can you tell us. of the ‘UN Ml applicants, how many were 
Bengalis or Anglo-Indians? 

A 1 heard from the company that there were Ajnui applicants. 1 did 
not ace them. 

if. Were you given an individual interview or did you appear with the 
t>thers ? 

A. An individual interview'. The Manager saw some of them every day. 

(f. And who were the other people who applied? Were they all Anglo- 
ludiaus? 

A. There were some English girls also. 

Mr. Crrat: Indian girls too? 

.4. Mostly Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 

Mr. Cor it matt: Miss Cooper, is it umv opinion that this profession of film 
actress will have to remain tor the present at any rate in the hands of 
Anglo-Indian or European girls in India? 
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Mix.< f'naj'tr: I don’t know. The Indian ^.ir'is do .|u =4 as writ even uo\f. 

V- Y <»n have acted with Indian urEr 

.1. Yes. 

V- Y\ they ed iich tod j^nl-: 

-1- I don i know . I'hoy mvmm.h| all np;ht 1 « annul sa\ whether ihcv 

vvcre educated or not. 

f Ini 1 1 mo n : She just ,s<vs them m the studio and does not know ilnno 
outside. 

A. Some ot thorn Udni.jr to the siu^e. tin- Beneaii ihealre. They joined 
the theatre wIk*m they twrt* very young. 

('ni. i 'nnrf'trt! : Are you satisfied with the publicity \mi -jet. Miss (Aioperf 
\ No. 

M*s.* Sifurfi ft : I am quite satisfied. 

V‘ Y\ non you were selected did fhex -eieci \ou hy phntogra phv . did they 
«ake your photograph and -ee the resuil ? 

A. No. 

Written Statement of Profesor J. R. BANERJEA, Principal, Yidya- 
sa^ar College, Calcutta, dated the 22nd November 1927. 

} XTKODVI Tf)«V , 

i \ " I It a viz not hot--’; to (. mema* >5100 IblA? and a.s I have het*n 10 
them only three nr lour limes in my Site, many oi my answers are based 
rut what I Ini ve heard rrom others ami m some cases ibex reveal knowledge 
which is not quite up-to-date 

No. 

2 . t«M Indians oi ednea led riu-ses liequeni cinemas m Jar larger number, 
than l li«>se of l he illiterate classes. The attendance ha*- tn a slight extent 
increased so tar as both classes are concerned. Plate Calcmia. 

0A *rd educated. £rd illiterate class. 

!? ■') Perhaps ' t th f in some ease- ’rd. 

PVKT 1 


Film Imfuxitif in } inliii. 

:t. !■' i ! ms relating to adventures popular with illiterate Imlian audience 
and films relating {o lore matters and European customs and manners 
with educated Indian audience. 

4. Yw. 

A. I don't know. 

h, t/n To certain sections ot Indian audiences 1 hoy wou’d l„> more 
popular, hut not to ihe majority. 

<k) < 1 ) All the above. 

cj) scuks depicting sfoijes of heroism. 

7. I don’t know. 

T am not interested in einemas. But I must say that there is no 
reason not to he satisfied. 

!». I don’t know. 

10. f cannot speak for India. 

11. I do not know. 

12. It is no handicap. Cinemas are so popular that, the Tax does not 
stand in the way. 

n * 2 g 
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].{ Not to any appl et hi hie extent sks cinemas are very popular and the 
flxhihitons make mmh profit. I think. It is to a slight extent useful for 
promoting the indigenous produetion of films. The present Ta r itf rules 
should continue. 

11. To a slight extent. 

Not imicii. 

1-T Not yet. 

Public opinion in this country is still against development of rinrrn.'is, 

Ifi. Their number is limited and therefor** the country taunot dt pend 
on them for a substun! iai output. 

As I am against cinemas. I would not .suggest anything. 

17. Very doubtful. 

Is, I think (Government should mu encourage any enterprise ior Mu: 
production. 

.10. 1 cannot say. 

2'k No. 

*21 . Kxeept that there should he a law allowing no production or exhihi- 
tiui ot Mm that i- mu in aciordaiue will * moral standard (and punishing 
guilt \ persons) and therefore there should he film eenso.s. 1 don't tlouk 
i he State should undertake any work in connection with films. 

I'ihf/s tf( tin 7}rift.>li ( nntlt irrulf I ; . 

22. It ir, doubtful ii India hv participating in such policy would assist 
the development of her own film i ndusi r\ . assist in making lier-x.dt hotter 
known and improve the standard of Western films shown in India. 

2d . (a) To a very slight extent. 

(M Various (iotcniinrnts should put themselves in calami: nh a 1 ion with 
one another and first asrvrtain whether co-opera 1 ion Is po-Malc. 

Part II. 

S(n nrl A&j't’rtx mni i.'nnlrot. 

2T, i n) Yes such as 44 Damaged Goods". “ Queen ot the Sea " 4 * Nep- 
tune’* Daughter 11 Temple ot Wims ", ere., in which pictures of naked 
or almost naked female*, are exhibited o» films based on stories o* dln it 
love. 

(f>) Not the tost hut the second. 

(ft Criminally suggestive or romantically adventurous films 1<> hoys and 
people uneducated . 

Of) No. 

t'r ) Ciiiinut. answer as ! have no information. 

2d. Yes. 

2d. Certainly. 

27. No. 

(h) No. 

2s. (Yiminullv suggestive or romantically advent urous films. 

Yes. 

dn. Yes. certainly, otherwise they would he demoralised or might cle-ri-h 
orituinal propensities. Age l*. 

31. Y^s, if the censorship represents Indian opinion adequately ■ 

32. Indians should he more largely represented on the Censorship 
Board. 

AH. (a) No. 

(b) Yes, lug it. unumt he helped. 

(r) No. 
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-D. {<') ^ os. tor larger am] more correct views. 

«,!:*} Not necessary. 

' ' * 1 Hopreseutat ives irioii ;* 1 1 the Province arconlm^ to their hade 
'import am t* in tli is industry. 

{-D ( 'ali-ii tt si. 

(ht No. 


f'O |- or that. Leu isl;it ion by tin* Legislat i ve Assembly would bo feuuirod. 
fos By contributions from different provnuvs. 

■ >>. «n> I boro s ( m mi bl bo more Indians on ihc Provincial Hoards il they 
an* to Ih> rot a i nod. 
ih) No. 


.to ('/) No. <|iia iiiioa i inn-., artist io. cdiic.il ionul, nior.d are esso:; : m i , 
t * > ^ o> . 

■b. an I hat o- a mutter oj opinion. 

\ ■> ' Vo . t ori n ? ji! \ , 

No. 

:«». No. 

bb \ os, ! hoy should In* done by a local Board. 

No I ia ho i'll Iiiici-'S) in . im uus. 

d i . N Ov . to SUIllO ON t out . 

4-, Represent at ives ut Ira do -.hould bo on the Hoard • *) (. Ynsor>t>* 
b‘. If 1 1 if* oonlrni that is at pi<»M>nt rra-n i.-od e- thought t.? b» a r i < \ . 

.nothing further is reipiirod 
■ b*. \ or\ i in It*. 

•l‘\ a.n Yos-. by passing an Act to punish adequately production and 
exhibition oi immoral and « rimm.'iily suggestive films. 
i'i*i Coi l a i uiy. 


Oral Evidence of Professor J. R. BANNERJEA* Principal, Yidyasagar 
College, Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 20th December 1927. 

i 7,o /.i tuna . V * > n df» Jii'i go tu tin* oinoma much? 

A , No. The last time I went to she rim-mas was in (020. 

(*. So that wbai you ^an tell us will be only iron: hearsay? 

.1. Ves. 1 rum what 1 have board, 

(). There is uno point on which you could help ns 1 ■ oppose you arc. 
in chaise of student- and you come in ront.jifi with them? 

A. I am t.]io Principal oi the largest college in Hongni 

Q. Do you think that the cinema is having anv evil influence on your 
student s ? 

1. I’ndouldedjy, ;j demoralising influence so far as wmic of the film*: 
are concerned. 1 say this from what 1 have heard. 

O. 1 do not want what yon have hoard. As Principal you are in touch 
with students and that is why 1 want this information. Can you id! us 
from your observation whether it has any had influence on your students r 

So far as my observation goes, T used to be there. --at the cinemas in 
mid in that connection T met some of the students at that time, ami 
J can say in the case of some students certainly, it laid a demoralising 
■effect. Hut. what has happened .since then is entirely a matter of hearsay 
so far as 1 am concerned. 

(i. Has any reprehensible conduct of any student come, under your notice 
since that d liter 

A. Due to visiting cinemas? Not directly . 


2 G 2 
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(f. Of course, T will value your opinion on what you yourself observed 
or what came under your notice av Principal of your college. 1 suppose 
you believe in the film assisting educational work in institutions 

*4. If tlie films are of the proper type. 

Q. And you have not got them now v 

A . No. 

Q. Would you advocate the production of films of that sort or importation 
of films of that sort ‘r 

A. That depends upon the type, what I consider to he of the proper 
educational type. For instance, films in connection with propaganda work 
for training people in sanitary subjects and things of that kind, certainly, 
they are good and there can be no objection to them. 

(}. Science, astronomy. 

A. fro far as scientific teaching and astronomy are concerned, very 
little can be done. 

(/. You think a better use may be made of the film for educational 
purposes generally r 

A. Yes. 

Sir Hu/ooh Juffer: You do not like the cinema!'' You hate it r 

.4. f bate the cinema. 

Q. If a person of your type were on the Hoard you would ban every 
film r 

,1. That will depend on circumstances. The thing is this. It the film, 
for instance, he of an educational type only, educational type of the right 
sort, I would not ban it. But films of the type that we find now, those 
connected with women and other things — those I condemn. 

Chairman : You have a similar objection to the stage also? 

A . T never go to theatres. 

Q. So that all those operas and other things you do not like!" 

A. No. 

Sir Ilarumt Jaffv.r; Would you advocate people of your sort to be on 
the Hoard of Censors?' 

.4. That is really asking whether 1 should like to be on the Board in 
a way. Hut T should think that would he helpful. That will he exactly 
what f should like in the circumstances. In that connection, though the 
question has not been put to me, I should like t*> say this. What 1 have 

heard is this that a film may be passed in Bombay and condemned in 

Calcutta and rirr versa. There should be some uniformity there and a 
central board of the type that is suggested is a desideratum and 1 would 
advocate that ver.v strongly. 

Chairman ; Even then there may not he uniformity r 

A. There might he to a greater extent than now. 


Written Statement of M&harajkumar SRISCHANDRA NANDY, 
M.L.C., Maharajkumar of Kasimb&zar, dated the 13th Novem* 
ber 4927. 

fi. (a) Yes, provided they are well taken. 

ih) (1) Romantic Western films and- Indian social and religious films. 

12. It is certainly unfair on the Cinema goers. 

M. Y es. There is demand for such films. 
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ItS. f do not think there are very many of such people at the present 
moment, but more people will take it up if the Industry is put on proper 
footing. By bringing in experts from the West. 

17. I should think so. 

26. (a) Yes. 

29. No. 

31- Yes. 

32. Yes. 

33. (Jp) Yes. 

(b) Likely. 

(c ) Yes. 

34. (a) B\ no means. 

(2) Likely. 

(b) No. 

43. (b) Yes. 


Oral Evidence of Maharajkumar SRISCHANDRA NANDY, M.L.C.. 
Maharajkumar of Kasim bazar, on Tuesday, the 20th December 
1927. 

ChairtrifiH : Do you go to ♦.!»« cinemas often? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In Calcutta? 

A. Yes. generally in Calcutta. 

Q. Your native place is Kasmthuznr ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a cinema there? 

(4, No. 

Q. What is the population of Kasinibu/.or ? 

A. The population of fterhnmpore Municipality, of which Kasim bazar i* 
a ward, is about. 26.500 according to the last census. 

ty. And you have noi got a cinema anywhere there? 

A. No. 

Q. Do travelling cinemas come there? 

..I. Occasionally. 

Q. How often do they come? 

.4, Very seldom. 

Q. ’When they come there are they popular? 

A. Yes, but the difficulty is to get a place to show films there 
Q . You have no public hall there? 

A. There is a public hut! there which cannot be lent for a Jong period, 
y. How would you like a provision in the Municipal Act enabling Munici- 
palities to spend money on building theatres useful for cinema purposes? 
Do yon think it will bo a popular measure? 

A. I do not think, it would be wise if it be simply for cinemas. 

Q. If it is for amusement purposes including cinemas? 

.4. If it be one of the items along with other useful purposes V would 
not mind. 

Q. You believe in the cinema as a useful method of spreading knowledge 
and also giving amusement to people? 
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A. Yes, 

Q. Bo you think it has a good influence or had influence on the publics 
.1. It would depend on the nature of the film. 

Q. As it is now, what is your opinion about the effect of the cinema. ? 
.4. I think it is generally good. 

(J. Do you think the censorship now practised is adequate? 

/l. 1 could not tell you. 

V- You have no reason to complain? 

A. No. 

(j. You have not seen any film to which you yourself would take excep- 
tion on the ground that it is likely to injure the Indian public? 

JL-I. No. 

You have seen both western shows and Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

V- Are Indian films very popular with Indians? 

.1. Yes, generally. 

Q Are they growing in popularity? Bo you think some steps should be 
taken to encourage the growth of Indian films? 

A. Yes. 

(J. You think public money should he spent for that purpose? 

4. Yes:. 

Q. It will be a useful expenditure? 

! Yes. 

(>. And necessary expenditure? 

A . Yes. 

V People like you, of the /.amindan class — do they frequent the cinemas 
much ? 

A. I think they do. 

Q. I suppose they favour western >how>. more than Indian films? 

.1 Yes. up till now. It. depends on the film. There are some Indian 
films which are liked l>y us. 

(*h What sort of Indian films are liked by you? 

.4. Well, generally those social dramas, historical films. 

Q. Indian? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Based on Bengali novels, like the one we .saw the other day, 
* £ Burgesh-Nandini \ I saw a huge crowd even yesterday. 

A. Yes. And “Krishna Kanta’s Will M too bad a long run. 

Q, Bo people of your class patronise that? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the Bengali community will go in for this industry 
of producing films? 

A. They might if there are openings for it. 

Q. You consider there are openings? 

A. I should think there are. 

Q . Then why should they not open more studios and go ahead? 

.1. The reason is possibly they have not got the funds. 

Q. Or they have not got the organising capacity? 

' .4. I think they have the organising capacity. 

{/. Then why do they not get the funds? 

A. I know of people who are very energetic in producing films when 
the money comes forth from somebody else. Bengalis have taken a good 
part in the producing of films in Bengal. 

Q. In acting you mean? 



A. Yes. 

Q. But they do not find the finance? 

A . Yes. 

Is it because of their poverty, or is it because 

.4. I should consider it is due partly to poverty and partly been use they 
are not sure it will pay. 

liuroou J offer: In reply to question No. 6 you say, 41 Yes, provided 
they are well taken.” What are the weak points of Indian films? 

A. I p till now there have been great defects in the effect of light. 
Generally in Indian film* you find that the light is not thrown properly 
on the face and the expression is not properly visible. Besides the titling, 
etc., are also not properly done. 

Q. They are not written properly or the wording is not good? 

.1. The wording is not good, is not attractive. I cannot say all of 
them are not so, but it might 1 h» improved upon. 

Q. What about actors and actresses here? 

A. They are. good hut they require some training. 

(f.. You say in reply to question No. Id, ” If the industry is put on u 
proper footing.” In what wav? 

.1. Firstly, finance , and secondly, establishing studios and getting good 
actors and actresses to corno. 

(/. Who should finance this? 

A. I should think attempts should he made to raise funds from the public: 
and Government also might help it partially. 

(J. They say capital is shy. 

.1. It is *hy because they are not sure it w ill pay. 

Q. If the initiative is taken hv Government, perhaps the capital will 
follow, that is what you mean ? 

.1. There is every likelihood. 

As regards vour answer to question No. \V1 you say that the present 
system of censorship in the provinces is satisfactory. 

.1. I mean the censorship in Calcutta and in Bombay. 

y. Do you think there is room for any improvement? 

A. 1 could not say. 

< k K You want some element of elected people? More Indians? 

.I. I would like more Indians. 

Q. And elected, not nominated? 

.1. Yes, 1 think elected would he better. 

Mr. N t o tj if : Mahanijkurnar, not very long ago you were a student ol : 
the University? 

*4. Y r es. 

Q. And since then you have been connected with the management of a 
very large college endowed by your own family? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in that way you are in touch with the student community? 

A. Yes. 

Q r From vour experience are you in a position to support the state- 
ment w'hich lias just, been made by the Principal of the Bidyasagar College 
that the cinema lias a very baneful influence on the student community? 

A. 1 do not think so. ft will depend on the nature of the film. If 
it he a good film I should think it has a very good effect. 

Q . What do you think is the general effect of the cinema as a whole? 

.4. As it is, T do not think it has a bad influence on the students. 
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Colonel t'nnrford: Are you quite isfied with the standard of story that 
is being shown on the film?' 

A. Yea. 

y. You find nothing to object to at all ^ 

A. No. 

Mr. d ret n : You said you would like to have elected members on the 
Board of Censors. Now, in Bombin', the .Bombay Government nominate one 
Hindu, one Muhammadan, and one Farsi out of a hoard of six. Supposing 
your election resulted in a return of three Hindus?' 

/I, If that be the ease there is no help for it. 

Q. You would not mind thatr 

,1. No. 

Q. On the Board of Censors would it not be more useful to have the 
different communities represented so as to have the benefit of their advice* 

1 . Yes, but that will depend upon the ratio of population of the differ- 
ent communities. 

Q. The Boards of tensors are censoring lor the whole of India. Their 
certificate* are valid throughout India, and one cannot consider the 
population of the place where they are sitting as a guide. I only want 
to know' whether you would approve of elections supplemented hy nomi- 
nation to represent interests which may not he represented* 

A. 1 should like to keep a majority for elected members. 


Written Statement of Mr. N. C. GHOSE, Bar.-at-Law, dated the 19th 

December 1927. 

In t rod u rfonj. 

1. No, except) as a regular reader of articles in the newspapers and 
magazines concerning the Cinematograph Industry and films in general. 

I am in the habit of preserving cuttings which interest me in the course 
<>t such studies. 

General. 

*2. (a) (1) It is difficult to give a statistical estimate. Educated people 
oJ all grades in society visit the cinemas. 

Take Indian Religious Films — Religious minded people and Indian ladies 
rush to see them. 

it is on the increase. 

('2) Illiterate people frequent the cinema largely as a recreation, con- 
sidering the fact that there are no parks and sports open to them, and 
they are shut out from hooks, arts and healthy games. 

It is daily increasing. It depends on the purse. They usually frequent 
the low priced seats. (Calcutta, Delhi, Benares, Darjeeling, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Kurseong. Agra — places which I have visited and which possessed 
cinemas). 

2. {b) All sorts and conditions of people from the artisan and domestic 
to tlie highly educated and cultured. 

(r) ft depends on the location of the Cinema and the character of the film. 

Parents take their children to see comic films or such other films which 
may prove interesting. 

Pabt I. 

Film Industry in India. 

3. Dramas, wild life, travel, fighting and other films depicting adventure 
appeal to Indian audiences. 



Films on purely Indian subjects, mythological or religious, appeal to the 
orthodox section, especially woman-folk. 

4. Yes. That is apparent from the crowded houses, especially on days 
when a good film is exhibited. 

1 know of cases where a purely Indian film was shown, and for some 
days it was not. possible to get seats. 

In (-alcutta the films exhibited at the cinemas controlled by Madan 
Theatres Limited are satisfactory and up to the mark. 

;>. 1 cannot answer as it concerns the trade mainly. 

Hr) mostly they are. 

(h) \es. Some are exceedingly popular such as the Him now being shown 
14 Dnrgesh Namlini **. 

(r) Films dealing with purely Indian subjects are popular only with 

Indian audiences. Films dealing with travel or scones in Indian states do 
appeal to Furopean audiences also. But Western films appeal to all kinds 
of audiences. Burgesh Nandini, Krishna Kanin's Will, Sivaratri, Joy dev, 
Krishna Jauum, Pataii Protap and other films whose titles l do not recollect. 

ti. (a) Yes. But. there is a limit to 14 Safitx " even. One would he Fed 

up it one saw only purely Indian films. 

ih) Religious and mythological films appeal to Indian audiences both 

educated and uneducated, as Indians, are of a sentimental and religious 
temperament . 

7. 1 cannot understand what special qua lifical .ions are possessed by 

troops that! they .should require special eaiering in tin* e x hihil inn of films. 

K (o) No. 

(li) Mainly iinauce and talent. Seeoiully, want of encouragement on t in? 
pan ot the Government.. Thirdly Lack of imagination and sympathy on 

tin* part of the different hoards ot i cnsois. Private initiation and enter- 
prise and encouragement from the State. 

Ik For- the trade to answer. 

Id. For the trade to answer. Kven if there is the system ot “ block ’’ 

and “ blind " hooking, ilie public have not suffered as they are well catered 

tor . 

11. For the Hath 1 to answer. 

1*2. It hits the exhibitor in this way that middle-class people cannoi go 
to the cinema as often as they would like, and so the income is aifeHed. The 
reason is that, middle-chins Indians usually occupy the He. 1 and Hs. 2 
.-seats ami do not like to sit with low-class people. It is rather hart! for 
them to have to pay 2 as. tax on a He. 1 ticket and 1 as. tax on a Rs. 2 
ticket. Kvery anna hits the middle-class Indian. 

i‘k If the Customs tariff on imported films reduced, ii is possible 
that the price of the seats in cinemas would also in- reduced. An experi- 
ment migiii be tried by reducing the present custom* tariff on unexposed 
filing to help the indigenous production oi films. 

M. No. it would only increase the sale of imported unexposed films, 
as films are not manufactured in India. Yes, there is a demand. 
Thai is apparent from the papers how people Hock to sec the cinema 
shows given by Hailway Administrations a mi Medical Health Boards. 

Id. Yes. India possesses all that is necessary for the production of 
entertaining films. 

} (\ \o. Well -••quipped studios should ho started and school.-, founded for 

teaching cinema-photography, senario-w riling, directing and acting, and 
indigenous talent should he encouraged. 

17. A matter for capitalists. Tt the industry receives substantial en- 
couragement from the State. T see no reason why capitalists should fight: 
shy of financing a growing industry lik<* that of film-production. 
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IB. Both legislative and administrative action can materially help private 
enterprise for film industry. For example the Government of Victoria 
{Australia) have legislated that for every 2.000 ft. of British films exhibited 
in Victoria, I, (MX) ft. must he manufactured in Australia. Our Govern- 
ment can legislate on similar lines for the benefit of the industry. In 
England the Government have helped in film productions by placing the 
resource* of the Navy, Army and Air Forces at the disposal of producers. 
Only recently the French Government have allowed Hugo Hum bold to us- 
the palace and gardens at Versailles for the production of a film dealing 
with the life of “ Marie Antoinette \ Our Government can likewise ex- 
tend similar advantage* to the producers here. 

Uh More than 1 can say. 

2B. (") N«. Considering the other urgent vital needs of the country 
1 con>idcr it; would he criminal waste of money to subsidise film companies. 
If. however, recognised medical or humanitarian societies wish to import- 
films for the education of the masses in certain matters, r.y.. health, child- 
welfare, maternity, etc., etc., a rebate in the customs duty may be allowed, 
both in the case of Library films and unexposed films. 

Of) No, as 1 have not suggested any expenditure on the pari, of the 
ptate. 

21. 1 do not endorse this proposal at all. There is no State Agency 
•either in Europe or America to undertake the management of the Film 
Industry as a monopoly. The management of an industry on <i monopoly 
basis In the State is opposed to political theory and all enlightened prin- 
ciples of State Management. 

Films of the lii if ish Com monv'ealth . 

22. 1 am against participation in the policy outlined in the resolution 
of the last Imperial Conference to give encouragement to British Empire 
films. Looking at the question, however, from the view point of master 
and servant, 1 am willing to concede some preference to films prodmed 
in Greai Britain and Ireland by purely British actors and actresses. 1 do 
not have any soft corner in my heart for those parts of the British Empire 
which do not show good-will to India or Indians. 

(a) No. 

<M No. India is already well-known as the purveyor of coolies for the 
whole world. 

u> No. The standard ot western films *hown in India is quite up to 
the marl-;. How would Imperial preference improve the standard of 
Western films? 

2d. (o) Cinema pictures of different parts ot the British Empire may 
be shown to Indians, hut whether they would he popular with the masses 
is a matter of doubt, tn any event, the title headings would have to be 
rendered into the different vernaculars of the provinces where* the pictures 
may be exhibited. Of course the pictures would convey the vastness and 
majesty of the British Empire, but there is a danger. The people might get 
discontented on learning of the prosperity of Canada. New Zealand, 
Australia, etc., and of the health and longevity of the peoples inhabiting 
those countries. As regards pictures of India, to he exhibited in the 
different parts of the British Empire, let them depict flic best phases of 
Indian life. 

Paw II. 

Social Aspects nml Content. 

24. (a) No. I ought to add that for several months past attempts have 
been made in newspapers to represent that Indians are being contaminated 
by Western films. 

f?*) No. How can there he. when films allowed to he seen in Britain 
and other countries are needlessly and arbitrarily banned in this country. 
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whc»n films exhibited in Bombay are banned in Bengal, when films exhi- 
bited in Bombay and Bengal are banned in Delhi and other provinces? 

(r) No class of film shown in India has had a harmful effect on the 
people. 

(d) ( 1 ) Yes, more than adequate, more than stringent. 

(2) Same answer as above. 

(*) No. 

(/) Does not. arise. 

25. No. 

25. (n) No, The public is the best judge. If a film is of an offensive 
nature, people will not go see it and there will be an expression of dis- 
approval in the press. 

(h) No, except the film “ The Moon or Israel ,f , which after extensively 
exhibited all over India for 2 years was abruptly stopped at Delhi on account 
ot the senseless conduct of a number of Moluuncdnn rowdies. 

27. pi) No. On the contrary films exhibited in India always represent 
Westerners in a high light and that Western people are superior to the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. No. As the cinemas are mostly situated in 
big provincial towns and centres of industry, where, people come in (lose 
contact with Western people, Western life is neither unintelligible nor 
mi hu nderstood by the Indian masses. 

(h) I have yet no knowledge of this fact. 

2 s. (o) ( b) No. 

Cl) (2) Does not arise. 

29. Certainly not. What would he the legal definition of an 84 Adult”? 

do. No. The parents are tin* best judges. No parent would knnwjitgU 
allow or take his child to see a film which would have a had effect on the 
child. Indian ladies are compelled to take their children - even habit's. ■■do 
the cinemas, as they cannot leave them at home. What would he the posi- 
tion i lien ? Is there any prohibition as regards children attending Theatres 
or Jntras or Nautches or other shows? 

31. Yes, if it is exercised with judgment arid discretion on the one hand, 
and sympathy and without any ulterior object, on the other. I do not see 
tin* reason for censorship of a film in India which has already been certified 
by the (.overiKiient of a civilised country as fit for exhibition. Artificial 
Imperial preference for second rate films in preference to first rate films 
produced in other countries is opposed to principles of Justice and Fair- 
play, and bound to hit the business in India very hard. The question 
ought to he taken into serious consideration that the fondness for Imperial 
production will eventually provoke relation and then India might suffer. 

2>2. Certainly not. It is far from satisfactory. It is defective in this 
way that it is more or less guided by political motives and lack of sympathy, 
judgment, artistic temperament and breadth of views. The Bengal Donni 
of Censors is not representative of the whole province. All the members 
do not possess the necessary qualifications. The necessary improvements 
might he effected by reconstituting the hoards in the light of present ex- 
periences. 

33. (a) (h) Yes. 

(r) Most certainly yes. The Boards also receive sympathetic treatment. 

4 : 1 . (a) No. How can there he a strict control over the export of films 
which are of such » small size that they can be carried in the vest pockets 
of tourists and travellers? 

(h) (r) Does not arise. 

44 public bodies should insist upon the production and exhibition of 
films of a high standard and which would convey some instruction and 
would convey some instruction or moral. The press should maintain a staff 
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of independent and impartial reviewers ami not be guided by the opinions 
and descriptions supplied by the Cinema Trade. 

45. (a) No. There is already a strict censorship over film production. 
No more control by the State is necessary in the very interests of the trade. 

\i>) Yes. This should entirely be a Municipal affair. 

34. (a) Yes. 

(1> As the present Provincial Boards have proved more or less incompe- 
tent. The powers exercised by the Provincial Boards have not been exercised 
with proper care and judgment. 

i'2) No. On the contrary it would be to the interest of the trade to 
have n Central Board instead of Local and Provincial Boards everywhere for 
various reasons. The cinema trade would he free from unreasonable — inter- 
ference of the Police. In Calcutta the Commissioner of Police is the Presi- 
dent of the Provincial Board. In the interests of law and order it i.« 
not desirable that such a high official should be saddled with these minor 
duties. His time should be letter utilised in maintaining peace and 
protecting the lives and properties of citizens. In Bengal, one of the 
Deputy Commissioners of Police in Calcutta, acts as the Secretary of the 
Board. This official also should he relieved of these minor duties. 

(3) That depends on the ( Government . I n the constitution of the Central 
Board, men of culture, education, wide sympathy, and artistic temperament 
should have a place. 

(I) It should be situated at a centre convenient to the trade. 

(!■) N<». 1 would not advocate a Central Board in addition to the Pro- 

vincial Hoards. The Provincial Board- should be abolished altogether. 

it) Does not arise. 

.</} From the high customs duty and the fee- of censorship a 1 * imposed 
now. 

do. (ft) No. 

(M If tltere is a Central Bnaid. there should he a v. holetime officer 
as Censor, who would go ahem- inspecting all hints and pass them. He 
should be a man of wide culture, liberal, sympathetic, artistic disposition 
ami well-travelled. If the Censor is d< uhtful as regards a certain film, 
lie should refer it to the Central Board If, however, it is decided to retain 
the Provincial Boards, the same remark* as above apply. But the Cinema 
trade should have the right of appeal to the Central Board and not to 
t he Local Cover ninents. 

3(h \n) No. This is quite apparent from the evidence tendered before 
i lit f’limmittee. No. I have already stressed them above. 

(h) Yes, without, exception when the matter as regards a film ip 
veierred io t he Board. Yes. Plenty of geiitlcineu of suitable standing arc 
available for reasonable reinuncrat ion to devote -utlieicnt time for the 
proper examination of films. 

37. (a) Yew. They are more than adequate. 

(h) More safeguards would he needless and prejudicial to the trade. 

38. Yes. It lias transpired in the evidence before the Committee that 
many film.* passed in Humh.iy have been banned in Bengal as objectionable, 

* The Triuiupb of the Bat. Orphans of the Storms, etc., etc. I remem- 
ber reading in the papers that the- well-known film, The Ten Command- 
ments ", which was exhibited in Bombay and Bengal and drew crowded 
houses, was suddenly banned in Delhi and another province. 

31b Not that 1 am aware of. 

40. CVrtaiiviy nor. Unless yon can enforce strict censorship in the 
matter •? posters, handbills and advertisements in other affairs. No. 

41. Films which do not come up to the. adequate moral standard are 
seldom exhibited in Tndia. 



42. Tii€! trade should receive proper representation on the Boards and 
a]w> receive sympathetic treatment. 

43. (a) No. How can there be a strict control over the export of films 
which are of such a small size that they can he carried in the vest pockets 
of tourists and travellers r 

( M u) Does not arise. 

44. Public bodies should insist upon the production and exhibition of 
films of a high standard, which would convey some instruction or moral. 
The press should maintain a staff of independent and impartial rev i overs and 
not bo guided by the opinions and descriptions supplied by the Cinema Trade. 

45. tv) So. There is already a strict censorship over film production. 
No more control bv the State is necessary in the very interests of the trade. 

'M Yes. 'Phis should entirely be a Municipal affair. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. N. C. GHOSE, Bar.-at-L&w, on Tuesday, the 

20th December 1927. 

Chuhnum : Yon doiri go to the cinema yourself nnieh, Mr, Chose V 

1. What h meant by “much”. 1 go then- say once a fortnight or once 
1 month according as l see a good picture advertised. The other day l saw 
the picture “ If Winter Comes ” f»;isc d on Hutchinson's novel of that name. 
It created a sensation and 1 read in the reviews that (he book dealt, with 
-ooia! problem* during and after the War. So I went find saw it. It was ft 
hold novel. 

Q. Hm how often do you go? 

i. Say once a month. I am riot a frequenter of the cinema. 

if. On an overu^f you jo once a month ? 

A . Yes. 

o. \ud w hen you do go where do you go generally ?' 

.1. If 1 take my woimuilnlk 1 go to a cinema m the Indian Quarter lc,r 
in*! a m-e i he ether day I Maun with them to *-eo Sanka; aeharya. ’’ Aftei 
halt an hour I came a May. 

f t >. You lake vour woiikm! I oik to Indian .-hinvS'' 

i. They can rude g<> j<» i ho flhou ;nn pore shnu which i> near my house, lb© 
(Town Cinema, or sometime* when jliere iv;i> another i irn-nia oi which my 
roiern was one of tin directors - it i-. now the Pinna Theatre- limy Coed to go 
there frequently; but then I would not take them. Inn my brothers or nephew* 
u uuki. 

Q. Why do you say they call only go there, uh\ don’t yen take them to 
i lie fashionable theatres ? 

A. Although in my family most of it* have been to England, there are no 
a rrangenierd.s made for Indian ladies.. 

Q You moan for paniah tt-ivhinxr 

A. Not even pardvh tiunhins. No spechil armiigomciiLs are made for 
holies upstairs and i hoy don’t like to sit. downstairs. 

I tindcisi and fir ahmo ladies make it a point not to go to tlie cinemas, 

A T don’t know. T find them everywhere. I have seer; them at the 
EIpbitMone, I have seen tlnun also in Mudan theatres. 

f/. I heard -I’ don’t know how far my information is correct., but so many 
things we have to learn in this country, - I heard it ivai a part of thou reli- 
gion not to go to the theatre or cinema, or rather that they observed such a 
r tie. 

.1. f *e.e Indian ladies in suri* going everywhere, whether they are B rah mo© 
(s*- Indian Christ inns I cannot say. I beg your pardon. I have seen Mrs. P. K. 
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Roy, w'ho is a Brahmo, I hove seen her personally going to the Picture Hous» 
with her youngest daughter. It did not strike me till now. 

Q. Hut generally Western shows are not patronised by Indian ladies, by 
ordinary Hindu ladies. 

*4. Why not ? The Puma Theatre shows only Western pictures. Indian 
ladies go there. They very rarely go out and this is a means of recreation 
for them. They have no parks in Bhowanipore, nowhere to go and so they go 
to the cinema and spend two hours in enjoyment. It is some diversion in 
their lives. 

t,K think then the cinema habit is growing among the people? 

.4. It is growing. The other day I saw an advertisement of a cinema in 
G horn mam , Rajshnhi, for a Indy attendant. I have been to Darjeeling and 
Kurseong and 1 have seen the hill people flocking to the cinema. 

Q. The original hill people? 

A, Ves ; and Indian gentlemen go there in May and June ; I have seen 
then also. 

Q. Do you travel much in the mofussil? 

A. I do not travel much, hut l have been to these places. I go to Darjeel- 
ing every year, to Kurseong and Dehra Dun too. 

Q. Have you seen any travelling cinemas anywhere? 

A. I have not seen any hut 1 have heard about them. 

Q. Then you cannot tel! us. Now I suppose you belong to a very ancient 
family in Calcutta holding a good social position. You were both an official 
and a zninindar. What do you think is the general effect of the cinema on 
the people of the country? 

A. All that I can say is that it has some educational value. I take my 
children sometimes in the cinema because 1 find if they go there they learn 
something. As Indian schools are now constituted they are not n good in- 
fluence on the children. I am speaking personally. If they want to see an 
aeroplane or something extraordinary, say Lindbergh arriving, my boy sees 
the advertisement in the “ Statesman In the 44 Statesman '* pictures are 
shown and my boys say <4 Father will you take us? f \ In that way the cinema 
has an educative value. 

(J. So that you would like to see it enlarged? 

A. Well, I should like to see it enlarged but J would like to see the prices 
of admission reduced too. 

Q. You think the present prices are high. 

.4. For this country. In England you get six penny and shilling seats. 
Here it is Hs. I and and you can’t get even those sometimes; no room. 

(,t Prices here are comparatively high? 

.1. Oli yes. and look at the comfort you get in England — big places, well 
ventilated. There is nothing like it in this country. 

( { K Are you now referring to the cinemas in the fashionable quarters or in 
the Indian quarters. 

A. Well. I think both. Look at the Empress Cinema. It is a tin shed 
and is so hot inside. In May and June it is like a furnace. They have no 
exhaust fans and there are people smoking all the time. The atmosphere is 
very had. 

Q. Yes T see smoking is very common here, so much so that it makes the 
p i c t u res son jet i mes ha zy . 

A. If they had exhaust fans they would draw away the had air. 

Q. Do you think there is a sufficient supply of Indian films in this eoun- 

t tv ? 

A. 1 don't know* what you mean by the word “ sufficient As compared' 
with foreign films the supply is very small, but lots of things have to be taken 
into consideration. 1 mean take a film like u Ben Hur It costs something 
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like £1,400.000 to produce it. Where will you get the money or the place to 
produce it here Y 

Q. What is it you have gut there? 

*4. This is a hook of cuttings which 1 have made about the cinema. In 
England up to that date, 1,200,000 people had been to see the film * 4 Ben 
Hur”. 

(f. Why do you preserve these cuttings? 

1 . When 1 saw you were coming to sit here 1 bought all these papers to 
^enlighten you all. 1 went near the' Bristol Hotel and bought as many papers 
as 1 could afford. Because they have articles every week on the Cinema. 
Here von are, “Gossip of the Movies by Looker-On. Here again is an 
-account of a great Insect film, a marvellous film, very educative. 

V- At any rate this Committee has kept you busy investigating. 

A. I tried to get some information for you. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the class of films which are now shown in the 
Western shows? 

A. I am not satisfied. 1 have found that films are. cut and 1 have found 
even title headings rut. It is not fair to a reading man. Now .1 see a picture 
in the English illustrated papers, 1 wait for that picture to come. 1 go to flic 
cinema and 1 don’t find the particular pictures 1 saw in the papers. it is not 
fair to an educated man. 

(). What do you mean, there should he no censorship is that your idea? 

.1. No what I mean to say is these pictures are shown in the illustrated 
papers. I want to see them in the films when they come here and 1 find \ hey 
are not to he seen. Let me give you an instance. Mr. Hex Beach's novel 
“ The Barrier In tin* film some titles were cut out. It, was in handwriting 
and I think the handwriting must have been Madaifs handwriting. They 
had censored the title headings. Now what is the sense in that r I cim read 
the hook anywhere but .1 cannot see the title-headings of the film. 

if. What. 1 want to know is are you satisfied that tin* pictures now shown 
1) ve no baneful effect on t he people? 

1. I ha\o not found any and 1 can sav that with sonic authority because I 
belong to a very big Hindu joint family. We have got grounds in our homes 
where every morning and evening young men and hoys who leave nowhere to 
play come to play with our boys. To-day now they are playing cricket. They 
have sports of alt kinds, football matches and so on. Every day 1 see and 
meet, these young men and boys. Any bad effect may come from the schools, 
but not by seeing pictures. 

if. You do not think pictures have a baneful effect? 

.1. In my experience of Bhowanipnro 1 have not seen any such bad effect. 
And 1 h avo been to Darjeeling and Dacca. 

(f. In Calcutta? 

A. In Calcutta l have not scon any such had effect. 

f>. You have a young Bar, young vakils and college students. 

.1. No it has not had a bad effect: the Bar if anything has improved 
wonderfully latterly. I mean it is a very hard struggle. Men do not drink 
now. The whole moral tone of the Bar has improved wonderfully. The men 
are of quite a different type now. 

Q . You have given us a very lucid statement. T do not think it is neces- 
sary to trouble von much further. You are satisfied then that there is nothing 
that; no more stricter censorship is needed — on the other hand, you want it to 
be more liberal? 

Well, as T find the censorship in Bengal T think it is an outrage on 
educated men, the way that films are censored. I have seen in the papers 
that films allowed in Bombay are not allowed here. Why should it be so? 

Q. Men vary and standards vary from place to place. 
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,4. Then I can go to Bombay and see tin* picture and come back a better 
man ! 

Mr. (iitvn: Some films passed in Bengal have been bauned in Bombay. 

A. J am not satisfied with the Board of Censors here. I will just give you 
an instance. You have got advisory committees for Railways, you compare 
the committee in Calcutta with the committee in the United Provinces. In 
the United Provinces committee the whole province is represented. 

('halittHin : You think the Bengal board is not properly representative ot 
the communities. 

A. No. if is not, and it is not representative of people of culture, education 
and broad outlook of life. 

U. You want a hoard which will have a broader outlook. 

A. Yes and a Board that will face facts. 

(,). And not be too nervous ? 

/I. Tluwe is nothing to be nervous about. What, is the use of censorship, 
if I may say so. when worse things are sold in the streets of Calcutta. 

(J. Still you recognise the difference between :l picture which appeals to 
rhe eye at once and which appeals to a large mass of people, and a book, 
pamphlet, or paper which hardly half a dozen people look at.. Here crowds of 
people go In look at. the films*. 

1. What about the crowds who look at picture postcards sold in the droet- 
of Calcutta with kissing and cuddling shown on thorny They are seen by 
thousands of people in a minute. 

( { ). They cannot be tor open sale? 

.1. Open sale in College HLreet and the New Market.. How many do you 
want v J will get you some at once. Wc have travelled about, we go in tram 
(ill's and motor cars; we see things-, we don’t shut our eyes. 

( t K You mean to say picture postcards showing couples are sold m the 
streets of Calcutta? 

.1. Yes in the shops and they have very large sales. 

( t K People are prepared to buy them? 

.1. Not Bengali people, but mc/ns, soldier**. The Bengali cannot 

afford to pay 2 or <“> or 1 annas for a postcard. 

Mr. t nahmi’ii : What is the good of tuy buying them? I subscribe to the 
papers and ! see them there? 

( f /tai rum n : You think there should ho one central Board for all censoring. 

.1. Yes my own personal view is there should bo no censorship, if a film 
ha> been passed by the Government oi a civilised country, a European coun- 
try. What is good enough tor England is good enough for me. Those very 
pictures are shown in the English illustrated papers. The public see them in 
advance and then the films come here and are banned. T will show you here 
Here are some pictures ui The Devil Dancer a film that will soon ho shown 
in England. What will be its fate here? 

() . You think such a film should not* be shown here? 

.1. No I don’t say that. T see this picture; I have got it in inv mind's 
eye; l am waiting for it to come; out. 

Mr. (i.’o'i/ .* Why are you so keen on seeing this particular picture 1 ? 

.1. f am nor at all keen. 1 would not have looked at it if it. had not been 
for tlu* Committee. 1 thought T would show you the picture. The film may 
come here and it may be banned. 

('hitirnutn : You don’t think there is any harm in showing such pictures 
to our<youth in this country. Do not put it on political grounds. 

.1. Not n bit. AVhnt is the harm? Tt is much better to see a thing 
straight off than to picture it iri your imagination. 

Q. Of course you belong to a very big family ami f ask your opinion as 
being the head also of a branch of the family— you don’t think there is any 
danger to the youth of the country by showing such films. 
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.I. I don’t think so. 

Mr. (r rwn : You mentioned you went to see the film “ Sankaracharva 
and after half an hour you went away. 

.4. Because it was very hot inside. I cannot stand the heat ; 1 am not 
well. 

Q. 1 thought it might be linked uj> with your answer to <> pi) where you 
say one would he fed up with only purely Indian films. You want to see all 
films P 

A. Of course 1 want to see all sorts of fi I ins-—' Wester n life, travel picture*. 

V. In answer to 20 (a) you say it: is a criminal waste for Government to 
subsidise film companies. We have bad it in evidence that it hardly pays 
producing companies to produee films for the purposes of education, public 
health, agriculture public utility films. Would you like to see this kind ol 
film pi educed:' 

A. Certainly. The K. II. S. Hailway bad a, special train during the last 
Puja holidays, they brought villagers to Calcutta and they showed thoM* filin'* 
and TOO people saw tin* films and enjoyed them. 

Q Hut v > i are against (Government subsidising film companies. You want 
Government t » produee iheir own films of that nature P 

.1. Why not P It is very cheap. 

Q. V;M: have no objection to Government, producing its own films. 

.1 I will show you hou . Government has only to spend Co. Here is a 
little Pa the cairn i'a which costs only that. And the films are as cheap. Ii 
the Government <-.■.»• not --pend Hs. 1 » K > 1 don't see what it can do. The- liliiis 
are sold at 2>\ <>d. for ‘Jt* feet, and this *A[) feet film is equal io 100 feet ot 
standard film. \\ bn» you see in 100 feet you see in “t0 feet in this 

(,*. And \uii third- that kind of film will be good enough for the purpo-e'* 
I have i'» mimlp 

.1. It shows a pii-iure 1 can give you the measurements. 

0. But you are satisfied that thi~ will he good enough lor tin* railway 
show s 

1. No. But what J mean to say is considering how cheap cinema c amera- 
now are, it is not at all an expensive affair. 

V- I will take you on to another point now. You said you want the Hoard 
ol ( Viwirs i<> be more broad minded. Is not there a difficulty t hat if you 
make* it more representative you may make it. less hroud-mi tided P \V<* have 
had a witness here who. I understand, is the principal ol the biggest college 
in Bengal. He thinks that trims are thoroughly demoralising. Now he might 
find a place on an enlarged and more representative hoard. Would not his 
views clash with yours.- 

.1. A umu uni) be the principal of a college hilt he may not he in touch 
with the students. When ! was a student of the Presidency College the pro- 
fessors were not in touch with us wilh tin* exception of Prof. Kornell not at 

all in touch; and the on© man, who was in touch, is still in touch with me 
even from Hongkong. 

Q. 1 see you want a Central Board and you also suggest, that the censor- 
ing should he done by a whole-time officer, who should, you say. go about 
inspecting all films and passing them. Tf be lias any doubts a.s regards any 
particular film, he should refer it In the Centra! Board. What exactly is 
your idea, that he should go about from one part of the country to another ? 

.1. 1 wrote that . . . 

( ( >. Tf you have not given any special attention to it, T won’t trouble you. 

A. 1 have given attention to it. , But T don’t know what your real inten- 
tion is. I would like a Central Board with one man as a Film censor to see 
ordinary films, the same as in Calcutta where there is a part, time officer and 
he inspects all the films and those films about which he is doubtful be refers 
to a sub-committee. 
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Q. That is your idea of the Central Committee. 

.1. Yes, because the Central Committee cannot have the time to see every 
him. 

Colonel Cnurfoni : I notice. Mi. Chose, in vour answer to the question of 
British Empire films — I don't want to take up that question — you make the 
suggestion that title headings will have to he rendered in the different verna- 
culars of the province in which they are exhibited. Do you think we should 
recommend something of the sort for all pictures, that all pictures should 
have their captions not only in English hut. in the vernacular too- — all pictures 
whether Indian produced or Western produced, in order to enable audiences 
knowing onlv the vernaculars to follow the picture properly? 

A. I don’t think that will he necessary. 

Yon think they can follow the film without it? 

.1 I mean the ordinary fighting picture, what is the use of rendering it 
into th** vernacular-— a man see* it and understands it. 

(J. There arc many pictures J cannot myself follow without the aid of 
capt ion*. 

A. At Calcutta, for instance, there is Hindi, there is Urdu, there is 
Bengali ; into how many of the.^e language.^ will you translate it? 

y. I admit the difficulties of it. You think it is a thing you would like 
to see hut you limit it is impracticable? 

.1. I only said it in the case of British ( oinmonwoulth films because they 
ought t > he made intelligible to all. 

( 1 >. You sav that Indian ladies- arc compelled to take their children and 
even babies to the cinema as they cannot leave them at home. Don’t you 
think that some of the films will be too strong- 1 don't mean from a moral 
point ol view - for young minds, partic ularly when scenes ol torture or bru- 
tality arc shown? 

,4. If you stop it. then you v. ill be stopping Indian ladies from going to 
cinemas and theatres altogether. Wo have got to Face the problem. You 
ifiu.sr, not think of Calcutta alone, but you have to think of villages. 1 shall 
give you a concrete instance. A me hi is held annually in Suva Bazar Baj- 
huti. during the Durga Duja. There small sheds arc erected for poor people 
to sec any shows and so forth. These poor people, men, women and children 
for two annas sec a picture lor lo minutes, and naturally the ladies take their 
little children with them. Now, the X mas week is approaching and there 
are hundreds of ladies and gentlemen irom the niofnssi] coming to Calcutta 
to see their relations or for sight seeing, and some of the cinemas arc giving 
three shows every day. Naturally ladies will take their children with them 
for they cannot, leave their children at home. It is a great social problem. 

(J. Do you agree with me that some of the film pictures depicting brutality 
and torture will be too strong for young minds? 

A. They may he. lmt what is the use of preventing them, if you cannot 
prevent nunlclu.-*, dances, jut rax and other things which are shown in the 
village^ even. In villages uuutrhrs are shown ami the condition is much 
worse, most of thorn arc very suggestive. 

Q. I am not. thinking of the moral side. Take a Jackie Coogan picture 
where he in being tortured tor some reason. Don't you think that an inci- 
dent like that: will produce a had effect on a young mind: 

.4. 1 have not heard of any such effect on children. Of course, some of the 
English papers have tried to make out that the cinema produces a bail effect 
on young children and so on. I have looked up my hook of 1 cuttings ' and 
I find they have so far been able to show only one instance. My own view is, 
that the cinema has not produced any baneful effect on any child so far. What 
will happen afterwards nobody can say. 

( 'huh man : Do you mean if any investigation had been held? 

A. 1 have been trying to see what effect the cinema has produced on the 
minds of Indians, and I have so far been able to trace no instance. 
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i'ulunel Crawford : I believe it 1ms only n momentary effect, the picture^ 
will excite them or depress them and you would agree that such things will 
have a harmful effect on tender minds!" 

.1. For iustamre, on a man of forty, like me, a picture depicting some 
sorrowful scene might produce a melancholy effect. Soiuet Lilies when I read 
some hooks or see a picture 1 begin to shod tears. We Indians, are a senti- 
mental people. (A newspaper cutting from the ** Statesman " under the 
heading “Cinema Drama in Heal Life 'V. was handed to the Chairman by the 
witness). 

(J. 1 understand that you advocate the view that if a film is passed by the 
British Board of Censors, it may be taken as good enough for exhibition in 
any part- of India. Has any community in India ever said that a particular 
picture is offensive to it and therefore the exhibitors are definitely hurting 
their feelings by showing such a picture!' 

A. There has not boon any case like ihat except the case of ‘‘Tin* Moon 
of Israel ”. Even here the action taken was not justified ut all. The film 
was shown for fully two years in other places, and because some rowdies creat- 
ed » scene in Delhi, the attention of the authorities was drawn to it. It. was 
due to a lamentable lack of capacity to maintain law and order. H a rowdy 
kirks up a row. he has got to be turned out and the price of his ticket refund- 
ed to him. If a man kicks up a row in the theatre, then all you have to do 
is to send him away by refunding to him the charge. It you yield to rowdy- 
ism. then no film could possibly be shown under such circumstances. That is 
done in England. I have read of cases in which the management has refund- 
ed the money and turned out the rowdy who kicks up a row. 

if. Now take a film, tor instance, in which it. is intended to show up the 
priesthood of a particular religion in a had light. Do yon think that religion 
lias any justihention for saying that that him should not he shown? 

. 1 . I could not answer it. If there is anything really wrong in the film, 
then you have the power to stop it. 

if. You say it could he stopped on the representation of some community 
or mm 'L ion of the people? 

.1. You have g<»t. Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code — that well-known 
section .—and you can stop any film under that section. 

Mr. (t'rvrii : What section are you referring to? 

.1. 1 am referring to Section 1 11, Criminal Procedure Code, that famous 
section, the panacea for all evils. 

/ V>/ f>n v f I'rntrfunl : You don’t think therefore there is any necessity for 
making provision to meet, the needs of any particular community? 

A. No. Those of us who have been to England know that there is a strong 
moral influence there, and they are not allowed to show pictures which arc 
immoral or of a had nature. There is a very strong public opinion there. 
There is nothing like that in India. Tf there is any had picture, they will 
not put any advert lsemcnts. the Churches will not allow it, and everybody 
will kick up a row. 11 therefore such picture* can he shown in England. I 
see no reason why they should not he shown here without further censorship 
here. 

(f. Do yon think the masses in India are able to take the right perspec- 
tive ? 

The pictures have already been censored in England, and if they are 
good enough for the masses there, they ought to he good enough for our 
masses ns well. 

Mr. (Iren* : Many films come here without a certificate? 

] . That is why I say that a Central Board should see those. 

i'oltmrl f rue font : Are you satisfied with the scenes shown in the films 
to-day ? 

A. 1 have not seen any bad films so far. 
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</. For instance, take some of the dose-up scenes, like deep kissing which 
go beyond decency in some eases? Do you think they are lit subjects for 
public exhibition? 

.4. It these things can be shown in newspapers and if they can be sold in 
the streets of Calcutta, what is the use of preventing them on the screen. 
There is nothing wrong in kissing. 

(). And you think it can be shown on the screen ? 

A . It may or may not he shown, hut that has no effect on the public. 

( t ). When; would you draw the line? Would you go to the ultimate end of 
lover 

1. No. 

( t K You must draw the line somewhere ? 

.1. No picture has ever been produced so far of that nature, amt i don’t 
think it will ever he produced. 

Mr. Si <H!u : Your point, I take it, is this, that it a particular film possesses 
a certificate from the British Board of Censors, vou would take their certifi- 
cate as the judgment ot the British people that western life is not. misrepre- 
sented in that particular picture? 

.4. Yes. quite right, that is my meaning. 

(J. It has been suggested that the uneducated people in this country have 
not sufficient acquintancc with western liie in order to enable them to inter- 
pret certain aspects of that liic quite correctly. Kissing may be quite in- 
offensive to you, but it may have some baneful effect on the uneducated 
people. Don't you think so? 

A.. The first thing I would like to know is. what, do you mean by ** un- 
educated ” people. Take the lu soars or people who are employed on board 

a ship and who have been to England and other places. They certainly know 
much more than some of us who have boon to England and lived in the coun- 
try. What art* you going to teach them? They know more of some phases of 

we* lorn life than I do. 

(J. You showed a picture of “ The Devil Dancer”. What makes you think 
that a picture like that would be banned here by the* Bengal Board, because I 
have seen such dancing scenes in the theatres of Calcutta, musical operas, 
ballet dancing and such ihiugs. and they are not objected to by the authori- 
ties? 

1. I saw a list of pictures banned here, and I thought if they were banned, 
this picture aW> might he banned. An English company came here and I saw' 
there some dancing scenes, and l thought that if they were not banned, why 
should these pictures he banned here? 

Q. Then your point- is that, although a particular kind of dancing may not 
be banned on the stage, if a film were taken of that particular dance, it might 
he banned by the Board? 

A. Yes. 

f/. Your cousin wivs running the Puma Theatre in Hhowanipur. and wo 
woie told that in that theatre there vised to be ballet shows. There is no- 
thing to prevent ballet shows being shown? 

A. It was done by Madams only a month or so ago. 

if. There is no sense, therefore, in preventing the exhibition of pictures 
corresponding to such dances, is that your point? 

-4. Yes. 

Q. Have you any information about “ The Orphans of the Storm ** which 
was shown for a few days in Calcutta and then banned? 

A , 1 heard about, it a few days ago from a poor clerk who lives near iny 
house. He said he had seen the film. — it was run for a few days, — and after- 
wards Mr. Day was killed. Then the film was banned T do not know any- 
th mg about it. The clerk said he had seen the film but he saw nothing wrong 
in it. Tie is still the *aine clerk, it has had no influence on him. 
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Q. J)o you know anything; about ‘‘Thu Triumph oi the Rat Have you 
come across any newspaper notice about it? 

A. Yes, I have brought a cutting. Tt is from ait English paper, “The 
Daily Sketch ’ \ and they say that Lord Downer's family took part in the film, 
f mean a member of the family of a British Peer had taken part in the pro- 
duction of the film, he had actually acted in. it. 1 decline to believe that a 
member of the British aristocracy would take part in the making of a film 
of a 11 immoral nature. 1 have brought the cutting with me. (The witne*s 
read out an extract from a newspaper article). 

('huirwav : Dot's this refer to “The Triumph of the Rat”? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. i 'oat tan a : I <pute agree. Mr. (whose, that “The Triumph of the Rat” 
should never have been banned in Calcutta. 

Mr. A cof/.iy: Then your idea is that the police should have little or nothing 
to do with the Board of Censors? 

A. Yes. 

( t f. The Board Arnold consist of men of liberal education ami wide know- 
ledge Y 

A . Yes. 

C- And if the police were to have any hand at all in the Board, it cannot 
he more than that of a member or so, that is your idea? 

A Yes. 

<j. Tlie police should pot dominate the Board of Censor*? 

t. Let them preserve order if there i.> anything wrong. 

Q. Have you any experience of any cinema picture misrepresenting India 
in the west? 

t. I only si uv a companx which brought out some pictures about India. It 
wa> known as the Dorsey Eilm li showed travel pictures. They showed 

Mime picture'* about India in the Albion Theatre, the like -d which I had 
never scon before. They showed the Maharaj Kumar of (’Jaipur as a cripple. 

1 did mil know that. They showed a picture of Hyderabad State, and they 
showed several other things, the like of which I had not seen before, 1 don’t 
remember more about it now. 

(). In connection with the <juestion of The Empire reciprocity scheme, 1 
think you bring out a very good point which has not so far been touched 
upon. You iimik that if i he material condition of ihe ot her parts of the 
Empire were to he shown in India, it might lead to further discontent in 
the country, because ihe people then would compare tlmir own condition with 
the condition prevailing in other part* of the British Empire. Is that, vonr 
point - 

A. Mr. R;wigachiiriar\s lectures on Australia, have already created discon- 
tent in my mind. 

Sir If art n't tt Jafftr: In answer to No. 2t.iB you have taken the Mussulmans 
to task very badly? 

A. I have not done anything of the kind. 1 have only .said that it was 
the view of some Mussulmans which was expressed in a. newspaper. I read 
about, ii in newspapers. 

( 'hnirtnnn : \Va> ii about 11 The Moon ot Israel”? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Jlaroon Ja-fter : What was the fJi-U.se of hurting their feelings? 

1. T don’t admit that that, film c-ould possibly have hurt their feelings, 
because the film was shown already for over two years in different parts of 
the country without a single complaint, even from Moslems. 

(). In answer to 42, you say that the trade does not receive sympathetic 
treatment now. What do you mean by that? 
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*1. I mean the way in which films are censored acts as a deterrent on the 
trade, i often see from the papers that such and such a film has been cut by 
the censors and so on. 

V- You moan about banning pictures? 

A . Yes. 

(J. i thought you said that the trade did not receive proper treatment at 
the hands of the Hoard? 

A. No, it does not get sympathetic treatment in this country, because 
they have got to pay heavy fees, and if they make an appeal, the principle 
applicable i.s “heads i lose and tails 3. lose”. They have again to pay extra 
fees even if they win from a decision of the Sub-Committee. 

(J, Then you say that the cinema trade supplies the newspapers with re- 
views of certain films shown and so on? 

A. Yes, they supply it. 1 am sure some of the Indian paj>ers know nothing 
about Indian films. Take the “ Shankaraeharya ” film. These papers know 
nothing about this film, and all the press notices were supplied by the trade 
for publication. The English papers like the “Englishman M and “Capital” 
have their own reviewers and write independent articles. 


Written Statement of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women, dated 

the 3rd December 1927. 

I nf nuhn f hi tf. 

3. The following answers give the considered reply of the Bengal Presi- 
dency Council of Women, an association consisting of upwards of 250 members 
and 21 affiliated societies engaged in varying social activities affecting the 
well are of women and children and which is connected with the Cinemato- 
graph Industry only to the extent by which it affects the welfare of the people 
ui Bengal. 

(Urn i' nil. 

2. p/) (1) We consider that three-fourths of the Indian audience (or 
blight ly less than that proportion) at a cinema in Calcutta is composed of 
those belonging to the educated middle classes, the lower middle classes pre- 
ponderating. 

(2) It is considered that the remaining third to fourth part of the Indian 
section of the audience is illiterate. 

Judging bv the present erection of new theatres and the queues which 
form outside tlu* existing theatres prior to a performance, we consider that 
the cinemas are increasing in popularity. 

(M In the European quarter of Calcutta, the average cinema audience is 
composed of a few Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Balms of the student and 
clerk class forming about 75 per cent, of those present. Only 25 per cent, are 
illiterate, this element being composed of smaller shop-keepers, servants and 
coolies. In the Indian quarter, the European and Anglo-Indian element is 
not in evidence. 

tr> We consider that ten per cent, are children and forty per cent, are 
adolescents between the ages of 14 and 21. 

Part II. 

24. (a) Yes. Sexual plays are even more objectionable in the East than 
m the West due to the Indian outlook upon demonstrativeness being such as 
it is. 

Parts of films depicting public houses, night clubs and night life in western ■ 
cities, as well as those of crime in which the villain attains his object, might 
be eliminated. Revolutionary subjects and mob violence may tend to under- 
mine British urestige. 



{l) > No; but the small number which appear are more harmful here than 
in the West, as the 1 inline audience, though mostly an educated one, has an 
nut ravelled outlook upon oil life, so accepting the realistic fabrications of 
western lite as the truth. 

«> 1 Sex films, crime films, nioh violence films and those derogatory to Bri- 
tish prestige are harmful to the adolescents comprising 4< * per eont . of the 
audicuec whose views are still immature and easily moulded. 

u/> We think that, a clause prohibiting “clone up" of sexual dramas 
should he introduced and that a wider connotation of these terms he adopted 

25. Yes. 

-d <o) Yes. We believe “ The Thousand and One Night**". “The Moon 
ot Israel", “The Light ol Asia 51 and “The White Sister" offended Hindus, 
J<*ws. Buddhists and Indians generally, respect ivclv. There is also a tendency 
to present Hinduism and Mohammedanism as narrow fanatical creeds. 

27. ) A es ; though only actualities are presented on tin* films, they are 

judged by a standard which considers the flaunting of sex to he improper. 
AY e do not fonsider that western life is misrepresented, though exaggerated, 
hut owing to tin* simple and severely moral ideas in India and the widely 
different outlook on home life ami the relation between the sexes, western 
serial life is widely misjudged. Love and courtship outside* marriage, ami 
open and warm demons! rut ions of love are too much associated in the Indian 
mind with relations with a mistress to be properly understood. In his home 
life the Indian observes a severe restraint and mutual respect in the relations 
hrl we n the sexes and it shocks him to see this flaunted to tin* public gaze. 
This in conjunction with seeing films dealing with complex sex problems, gives 
Indians a general idea that a lot of immorality exists in the West. In ibis 
connexion, also, the sensational film which makes the criminal a hero and 
throw** a glamour around crime by exalting if to an art, has a demoralising 
(fleet in India. Films create a lot of harm by encouraging a craving for 
sensation and excitement. 

Y.*. *■: ’» : jvels and plays depicting Indian life and Indian legends 

iiiid history -such as “ Krishna Kama's Will" and “ ('ha nd.idas " he .shown 
more frequently. 

27. i'M Films which misrepresent Indian life, showing the Indian as the 
villain of the piece or as a servile immoral being, are often shown in England. 

2's. \o) The class of film harmful to children a- re sensational serials with 
many thrills, encouraging a (‘raving for sensation and excitement. The fact 
that the story is continued keeps its memory fresh in the child’.* mind. 

</k) Western life i* misjudged, comradeship f“Sex" and “love" films or 
platonic friendship being taken for illicit love. An intelligent understanding 
of the peculiar psychology of the communities is necessary, 

21k No. In India only ten per 1 ceni. of an audience is under 11 year* of 
age. The chief clement to he considered is the susceptible adolescent who 
would he drawn to see a picture so labelled instantly. No children should he 
admitted to other than a children's performance, unaccompanied by a respon- 
sible adult. 

50. No: hut we consider that the abolition of half-price tickets to children 
would eliminate- a large proportion of them, especially if children’s perform 
unops at half-price ho instituted. Nothing in this nature seems to he given 
here. Historical, geographical and nature studies would up pool greatly to a 
child at its impressionable age. There is doubt whether children under seven 
should be excluded on account of the film being detrimental to 
their health and eyesight whilst of no educational \alue. Recently the film 
“Alan Cohhani’s Flight." was shown to an audience of children and it was 
gr ca 1 1 y a p p rec i a t ed . 

53. Yes, if vested in an effective Board. 

32 

33. ( a) There are many novels and plays capable of reproduction which 
arc essentially “clean' 5 . 
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(h) Certainly not, with people of good upbringing. 

(r) No. 

*14. (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(v) One nominee from the Central Board could be appointed to each Pro- 
vincial Board and be made responsible to the former. 

id) By Government grant or levy of an Amusement tax. 

85. (a) No. 

(b) Yew. 

8(5. (a) No. We consider inspectors have not sufficient standing for the 
work entrusted to them. The position in Calcutta is a half-time one, the 
inspector being Registrar of the Bengal Council as well. A full-time official 
is a necessity and he should possess education, a high moral sense and some 
social standing. 

(b) Yes. There are more leisured women of standing than men in Calcutta 
and we suggest that the Bengal Presidency Council of Women he asked to 
help in this respect, 

87. (V) No. 

(h) Yes 

8S, Yes. We believe that the following films were removed after having 
been shown in Calcutta: “The White Sister”; *' The Moon of Israel/' The 
film entitled “The Last of Hi> Race “ had the word “Red'’ deleted after 
tin. first showing of the name piece. “ Indian " alone appearing from then 
onwards. The film finished with the phrase:-- 1 * If this he the White Man. 
Thunk God! I’m an Indian/ 7 The film kt Is This Marriage 14 had some 
objectionable, love scenes depicted in it. Presumably these films were cen- 
sored elsewhere before showing in Calcutta. 

8!h No Y Native States. 

40. Most certainly. Such could easily he submitted to a full-time censoi 
or to member** of the Board. 

Ye,>. Of the innumerable examples of ugly and immoral posters, which 
are an outrage in a country where the touching of any woman in public is 
looked upon as immoral or a grave breach of etiquette, wo cite this example. 

A handbill prof-raying a nude European woman attired in an inadequate veil 
and n mask and having a prominent question mark placed upon her was re- 
cently distributed at a central picture theatre in Calcutta, advertising a pic- 
ture to be shown at another theatre of the same group. A border of smaller 
nude women and bedroom scenes decorated the outside of the poster. 

41. No. 


Oral Evidence of Mrs. Y. G. COULSON, M.B., B.S., and Mrs. 
LATIKA BASU, B.Litt. (Oxon.), representing the Bengal Presi- 
dency Council of Women, on Tuesday, the 20th December 1927. 
Miss ARBUTHNOT, Secretary, Society for the Proteotion of 
Children in India, was also present. 

f ’hah mat) : Both you Dr. Coulson and Mrs. Basil have been selected for 
giving evidence before this committee? 

,1. Yes. 

<i>. The memorandum submitted by you, Dr. Coulson, has been approved 
by your committee? 

A. Yes. 

( { h Can you tell us how many people were present at that meeting? 
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A. Between 25 and 30, I should say. 

<>. How many of them wore Indians ami how many Europeans ? 

A. i should say about a third Indian. i After oonsultation with Mrs. Basil). 
Perhaps only 4 or 5 were Indians. 

if. And in your membership also, what i- the proportion of Indians to 
Europea ns ? 

.4. 1 suppose only a third is represent alive of Indians. 

(f. Amongst the Indians I don’t suppose you get the orthodox people in 
your society ? 

.4. I think some of them are orthodox. 

O. Are both of you in the habit of going to the cinema much? 

A. Fairly frequently. 

if. Von <‘iii) speak from personal experience? 

A. Yes. 

<f. And of course we are more interested to get your views on what effect 
it has on the social life of the country. I don’t, propose to trouble you about 
the proportion of the audience. These are all mere guesses. 

.1. Yes. It is very hard to estimate. 

( f . On the whole what is your impression ot the effect of the cinema on the 
people generally? You think it is for the good of the people? 

.1. It should he lor the good of the people. 

(J. But as it is now. is it for their good? 

.1. I think so. It is broadly speaking working for the good of the people. 

Mrs. Ilfi.sn : As far a* tlx* Indian community is concerned, I go very often 
to the cinemas in the Indian section of the town, and 1 don’t think the major- 
ity of the audience really either take the things in the proper light or that it. 
does them much good. Because of the western life that is represented. They 
are not used to seeing that life here and I think it sometimes has a demoralis- 
ing effect on them. 

if. Aie you speaking of Indian ladies or Indian men? 

A. Well, I nm speaking mostly of the Indian men. There arc not very 
many ladies that go there. 

Q . You mean the educated youth? 

.1. Not so much the educated hut mostly the uneducated and half-educated. 

if. Now, what places are you thinking of when you speak of these people? 

A. Well, I am speaking of the cinema.-, in the northern port of the town. 

if. The Crown Cinema for instance? 

.1. Yes. Indeed, I am very glad to see that they are having ’Indian films 
in the Crown Cinema and the Empress Cinema, on the Bhnwanipur side. 
Because 1 think Indians understand them hotter and they really have a hotter 
•effect on them. They are more broadening. They sen their own literature 
and their own life represented and they understand the spirit of this better. 
The western films are too foreign for them to absorb the ideas properly. 

if. But of course there are foreign films of all sorts? 

.1. Comics, f think, are appreciated. 

Q. And the class of film which you have in mind which have a demoralising 
effect are the social dramas which depict life as it is supposed to be lived, 
v'horo romance enters into the subject. 

A. Yes, that is right. 

(f. Is it your view that all such subjects have a baneful influence or only 
i e rt; t i n re [ > re.se 1 1 ta ti mis ? 

A. Not all subjects. 

(f. T mean soeia I dramas. You must take the view that all western life 
’lias a demoralising effect on the eastern youth. 

A. No, 1 don't think so. 
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(J, Some people won’t have any cinema. That is why I ask. Now I sup- 
pose you have in mind, if you don’t mind my putting it, passionate love- 
making scenes? 

A . Yes. 

V* You think they should be banned altogether ? Or what is your view? 

1 . No. What f think is that it would be better not to ban them altogether 
just now, but as tar as possible to encourage Indian subjects to be shown, 
gradually to replace western by Indian films* 

y. Of course the evidence before us is that the social dramas where these 
scenes occur arc not interest mg and they are not cared for by tile masses of 
the people. And it is only college youths and the so-called educated Indians 
who care for them. That is the hulk of the evidence before us. Do you agree 
that this is a correct estimate? 

A. I quite agree. 

Q. And you think really that the class of people who see such films are 
not able to understand it. in their proper perspective. 1 suppose you take it 
in the proper perspective? 

.1. I think so, hut at the same time I ani prepared to see Indian films more 
represented. 

(J. You want western films to be replaced by Indian films? But you see 
the difficulty expressed by the trade is that Indian films, if they exhibit them 
in the places where they exhibit these western films, they will lose their cus- 
tomers, most ot whom are Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

.1. I quite agree, so far as the central part of the town is concerned, it is 
impossible. 

Q. And you don’t object to their being shown to the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians? 

.1. Not at all. 

( { >. I mean, as women engaged in social welfare work of all classes of people? 

/>/. : Well. 1 think the 11 close-up " scenes should be cut out even 

for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Some of them should not be shown to any- 
body. You will find a large percentage of Europeans in Calcutta very rarely 
attend films unless they know perfectly well what the films are going to depict, 
on that account. 

Q. Does not the remedy lie in their own hands? Why do they attend 
nik h cinemas ami patronise such shows? 

A. A large number do not. 

They have their cinemas here and they are afraid to touch anything 
which will drive them away. 

A. I think they ought to he touched. 

(,>. For instance Mrs. Basu suggests substituting Indian films, 

.1. You won't get the European and Anglo-Indians to attend these shows 

( t >. That will kill the trade? 

.1. Not at all, if Indian films are shown in the Indian quarter. 

(J. But. would you agree to go to a cinema where you only see comics or 
enly serials? You want some amusement and romance. You go to the cinema 
foi amusement, not for serious study. 

A. Certainly. 

O. Then if you take away romance from it? 

.1. There are mediums of romance. 

Q. It is n question of degree. There are some people who think that the 
liiw i> too strict I \ drawn. Others think it is too bmadiy drawn. 

A. Yes, it is very hard to get the right line. 

(}. No two of us agree as to what is proper. The thing is. do yon advise 
that it is the proper view* to take for this committee that they should not 
interfere unless it affects the morality of the people of the country? 



*4. J tlo most certainly. 

Q, It is a question not so nnich of misrepresent at ion or misunderstanding 
as the baneful of Feet upon the people? 

*4. 1 think that is very true* 

(,/. Simply because some people tend to misunderstand that is no reason 
win you should cut off films. 

A. Hut. I think the large part of the audience in the present cinemas is 
composed of adolescents who are very likely to be influenced, banetully in- 
fluenced. 

Mi dnu't\: Adolescents of ail com in uni ties P 
.4. Yes. 

(lutu nuni : So that you don't draw the line between European or Anglo- 
Indian and Indian boys? 

.4. No, they are all susceptible. 

Q. If you put it on that broad ground it is understandable, but some people 
put it on the ground that the east is unable to understand the west and the 
west i.N being misrepresented in ln<!ia and therefore we should ban it. 

Mrs. Basil : No, 1 don't agree, but when 1 suggested Indian films, what f 
meant was that our education is being absolutely replaced by western educa- 
tion here and the cinema is going to have a great effect i it replacing western 
vulture with our own. How are we going to create our own culture? 

Q. You want to replace western culture by eastern culture? 

.1. Not to replace it, hut kt our own culture grow, and so it we have the 
films in our hands, we will have it western or eastern just as we like. For 
instance, dancing as it is represented in Tagore’s school is not eastern, it is 
a. mixture, and developed by the Indian mind. That is my idea. 

fj. You want, a co- mingling of eastern and western culture? 

.1 Hy us and not hv any outside agency. 

fjb Therefore you would like the censor board to be composed of Indians 
who would decide for themselves? 

.1. For the Indian part. Hut I don’t think it would he quite fair to have 
it absolutely Indian. 

(J. 1 don't say that. You would have a huge Indian element on the censor 
board in decide what, is good for India? 

A. As far as Indians are concerned 1 think we should he represented hv 
Indians, because I think we can understand our own people host. 

(f. You don’t think a body of 7, composed of o Europeans ami 2 Indians, 
can decide what is good for Indians, from {hat point ot view? 

A. No. 

/>/ , I'tmistm : I don’t think that altogether agrees with the views of uiir 
council. 

Q. Yes 1 rather think not. 

A . That, is purely Mrs. Itasuks own idea. It is not fair to put it clown as 
our council's \ iew. 

Q. It is hound to he so, especially when you have a large body of Euro- 
peans. 

.4. I consider that we should be represented to some extent. 

Q. Now’ the point that we are struggling against is this, and speaking for 
myself I find it even now difficult to come to a conclusion on this point, that 
there is a large divergence of view. One view is that this western life is un- 
suited to this country, that it is depicted in an extraordinary way and has a 
baneful influence on the youth of this country. The other point- of view is, 
let the country know the best, and the worst in other parts of the world. 
Education is the proper remedy for this, and you should not shut out certain 
things which are good for England simply because there are different stand- 
ards in this country. 
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4. No, I don't consider that western films should be shut out from India, 
because I think it has a broadening effect on the Indian ioiud to see western 
life. 

Q. And do you agree that what is passed by the British Board of Censors 
should be accepted generally in this country unless there is communal or local 
politics ? 

A. Or any exaggeration of social life. 1 think night club life, etc., could 
he eliminated. 

Q. Now would you not accept the British Board of Censors’ decision as to 
what is a good representation of western national life? Are they not as much 
interested in it as we are here ? 

A. No, because I think we are dealing with a totally different audience to 
any western audience, and i think that has to be taken into account. 

Q- But so far as standards of morality are concerned, do you think there 
are any great differences? 

A. No hut 1 think we arc much more ostentations in our sentiment than 
the eastern people, are. 

(f. But what is the harm in their seeing anything that you are ostentatious 
in exhibition;' They see it in actual life. They see it in the dancing hall at 
Firpo's. They see it in the opera girls who come and play here. What is it 
that they see on the film that they do not see in actual life? 

.1. Because I don't think tlim in draiiin.s you see on the stage you get the 
same representation that you do in the film. I think much more is taken for 
granted on the stage than on the film. 

Q. You are thinking of drama. J am thinking of “The Black Bottom 
Bevue". Do you think there, is any difference between what you see on the 
stage in the matter of dress and what you see in the film? 

A. I think there you get a very different audience. You get n more edu- 
cated audience. 

< t >. But the educated ynut.li goes there and has a chance of getting spoilt . 

.1. Hut I think the percentage of Indian youths who would go to *' Tho 
Black Bottom Bovne” would be infinitesimal. If you could do that, you 
would find that, a great part of the audience is English. 

But if it is good for them? 

1. We have a different outlook. 

Docs the evidence show that it i> good for the English audience? Why 
do you patronise such a thing and sav ‘“Shut it out for the Indian’'. You 
patronise it and you ask the Indian to shut his eyes to it? 

A. No. I do not think so, because it is the adolescent Indian that forms 
a big percentage of the audience in the cinemas theatres and 1 should think 
he requires safeguarding that. 

You will prevent him front going to theatres where western girls come 
and dance in the wav in which they do? 

.1. Yes, but. where you have one such theatre you have hundred* of cinemas, 
do you not ? 

(,>. I have told you just now. it is only in cities that these social dramas 
appear on the screen. The Indian public, that is the masses, do not care for 
it. They rare for serials and comics, in western films, and for Indian films. 
The social dramas where* these things appear — they appear more or less where 
the west and the east combine in attend and where the west is more pre- 
dominant than the cast. You cannot deprive the European of his amusement. 
That is one branch of the difficulty. If you attempt that too much you may 
drive away the European from the cinema and deprive him of what ho is ac- 
customed to see in his own country? 

A. But I think the European is driven away to a certain extent by the 
present type of pictures. Speaking personally, T know n very great number of 
my Iriends would only go to pictures which are above reproach. 
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Q. If that i»i the truth, the trade should have no difficulty in substituting 
Indian plays for social dramas ? 

A. So, I do not think so. 

Q. You would leave the trade to judge in that matter r 

A. Yes. 

(J. They are the best judges as to what class of audience they are likely 
to drive away, generally, by withdrawing those social dramas ? 

A. Yes. 

<^. Would you agree to the proposition, as 1 put it to you already, that it 
the British Board of Censors pass certain dramas and certain scenes, that 
ought to be a general guidance for India aKo? 

A. Yes. 

( { K Euless there is someth mg veiy object iouable in them on ;U'couiit ol 
local conditions? 

.4 . Yes . 

( t ). And the sort of film* you have in mind are objectionable from the point 
of view not only of the Indian but also of the European and the Anglo-Indian? 

A. Yes. 

( t ). Now. may I ask you, has your association at any time complained to 
the Board of Censors about the nature of the films shown here? 

A. No. 1 am afraid we have not dealt with that at all. 

Q. In fact, may I take it you had bestowed no thought on this subject lid 
this Committee’s questionnaire came to you? 

A. No, I do not think it wits part of our work. 

(f. Really if it was a point on which your association, which is working 
tor the public welfare, lest very strongly, that harm was being done . . . 

Mis. Hu .hi : I know in the Educational Conference last year the matter 
was referred to once. 

(,>. What happened? 

1. It was mentioned that some sort, of censorship should he introduced 
because ot the had effect it was having on adolescents, hut. T do not think it 
was a common complaint. 

Q. It was simply mentioned and dropped? 

A. Yes. 

Q. All that it comes to is this, that you do not want to ban such films? 

ih < ’nulxii/i : No, not at all. 

Q, You do not want to ban either such scenes ns love making voms- 

.4. I dn nol think it is necessai\ . 

(). To come to particulars you do not want to ban kissing scenes altogether - 

Mis. If a .si/: What the council thought. \ believe was that it should not be 
made slow . li should only he a passing incident. 

Q. In some cases ihey do it loo long and too deep? 

f)r. l '/> tils./ •! ; Yes. 

Q. You think such scene- might he avoided? 

1. Yes. 

v- >' will please the European audiemv if thni is done ? 

.1. Avoid close-ups as much possible. Thai is the mum thing, 

Q. 1 think you have not seen the rules of censorship which are guiding 
them at present? None of you have seen them? 

A . No. 

Q. That is what T find. Almost everybody complained ihal he or she has 
not acquainted himself or herself with the rules which now prevail as regard- 
censorship ? 

.4. 1 see the close-ups are still in evidence in the films. 



Q. The close-ups are still in evidence everywhere. In England also it is 
in evidence very largely. How is it then that the English society does not 
revolt against- it? May I put to you how the Indians view it. The thing is 
done in the west. It is not we who misrepresent them, but it is the westerner 
himself who represents himself nr herself in that light, and why don’t they tap 
the very source of mischief without coming here and asking to put a stop to it? 

A. Because they are a totally different people. 

y. That is whore they hog to differ, some of them. You think what is good 
for the west is not good for the east ? 

A. f do not think it is good for the west; either, but it does not do so much 
harm u> there as it does here. 

Q. What is lurking in your mind? 1 wish to get that out. 

.1. We are differently brought up. 

Q. So that., then, you must have one class of cinema for the westerner here 
and a different class of cinema for the easterner? 

■1. No. It would he a good idea to have them censored in England. 

Q. Should not this agitation he more* legitimate in England than here? 

t. We are not in England at present, are we? 

y. That is the strength and weakness of the argument, if I may so put it. 
We quite understand, what is had for our country wo must remove, but the 
argument, lt We are western people and what is good for us is not good for 
von ”, is not likely to appeal to the country. 

.1. But then the French have a different standard of morals from the 
English, and films which could he shown in France without the slightest objec- 
tion on the part, of the French audiences may not he shown in England. 

(f. Therefore whatever is passed by the British Board of Censors can be 
taken as a safe guide for us? 

Mr. (firrn ; The witness has given the opposite example of tin* difference 
between France and England If does not follow that England and India 
should have the same standard. It is a logical point. 

< ‘fiuii man : 1 may put to you this. Here these people want to take advant- 
age of their position being the ruling race and they think they ran do any- 
thing with subject races and they want to protect themselves against any . . 

Mr. iin vn : 1 do not think it has been suggested by any member ot the 
( Van mi \ tee. 

Chairman : 1 do not. say the members have suggested it. 

Dr . f'tmlsirit : T have not suggested it either. 

Chairman : 1 want to put to you plainly what the Indian psychology is in 
the matter. You agree then that there should not he different standards of 
morality although there may he different standards of etiquette? 

.1. 1 do not think it is fair to offend the Indian standard of etiquette hv 
■showing western films which may do so. 

Q. But. it is not the Indian who does it. 

.1. Indian proprietors order the pictures that come out. 

y. But who sends the picture? 

.1. It is the Indian proprietor who orders the picture. 

Mrs. JhiKti : The difficulty has been this. The cinema first came to the 
oiiuurv for the English audiences here and then Indians began going there, 
because they could not get cinemas of their own. Look at the Empire Thea- 
tre. A few Indians go there, but if you look at the theatres where Indian 
dramas are shown, you see Indians flocking to them. If we had our own 
cinemas representing our own life, wo would prefer to go there. But because 
we do not have them in large numbers we are forced to go to the western 
pict ure\. 

y. Forced by circumstances. Tf you could substitute Indian films Indians 
would not care for the western show's? 

A. No. 
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Q. So you will be for encouraging the growth of Indian filing? 

*4. Yes. All these difficulties would be solved thereby. Those who wanted 
to see western life from the educational point of view or out of curiosity — 
they can go and see them in the western pictures. But what I)r. Coulson 
says U quite right, it has a baneful influence on our boys because they cannot 
see them in the proper light. 

Q. You say in your memorandum. 14 We do not consider that western life 
is misrepresented, though exaggerated, hut owing to the simple and severely 
moral ideas in India and the widely different outlook on home life ami the 
relation between the sexes, western social life is widely misjudged.’' Mis- 
judged by whom? 

J h\ ('on Ison : liv educated Indians. 

Mts. 1 iastt : That is also my opinion. 

y. Is it your opinion that the Board of Censors should not be predomin- 
antly Indian? 

lh . t'outsf/n : 1 do not think it is a fair question. I consider that the 
police should he represented on the Board for one. and I think that big coin- 
men i a 1 interests should be . . . 

y. What has commerce to do with this? 

.1. 1 think more industry films and others of a like nature ought to he 
produced. 

y. You mean industry should he represented or commerce should be repre- 
sented ? 

.1 . Both together. 

y. You mean the film industry should he represented? Are you particular 
thru the film industry should be represented on this Board? 

.1. I think they should have some representation on the Board itself. 

y. They will be the parties interested? 

.1. 1 do not. think so. I also think t hat then* should be some representa- 
tives of eh i Id welfare and other similar activities. We are not discriminating 
between the Indian and the European. 

Mrs. Jlti.su: As far as I could remember, what the Council wanted was 
that, more non-official opinion, both European and Indian, representing both 
views, should be represented. 

y. You think that children should he prohibited Iroin going to the 
cinemas ? 

Ih . Coulsitu: I do not think so. 1 do not think that a sufficiently large 
percentage go. 

y. f mean children under 12. 

.4. We are suggesting that if half price tickets at ordinary performances 
were eliminated, possibly children would only go to performances for children 
at hull price. 

y. You are for abolishing half price tickets? 

.4. Yes, at ordinary performances. 

y. You think it will be some measure of protection against children going 
to the cinemas? 

.1. Yes. 

Mis, liosu: Some question was raised that children under 7 years of age 
should not be allowed to go. 

y. But you know' the difficulty of Indian ladies. You would he driving 
them away from the cinemas if you prevent young children from going there. 
They have no home where they could leave their children behind and go and 
attend the cinema. Don’t, you recognise it is a practical difficulty? 

Mrs, Hasii : Yes. 

y. Then you will drive away the mothers also from the cinemas. Is it. 
desirable? Probably the other suggestion of the abolition of half price 
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tickets might- have some effect on the attendance of children. As it is, the 
percentage of children attending cinemas is very small apparently ? 

Dr. 1'oul. son: 1 imagine so. I think very few attend. 

V- ^ say that Inspectors have not sufficient, standing for the work en- 
trusted to them. What do you suggest should he done? 

A. We thought it we could choose men of higher social standing it would 
he better. 

V- V ou say that such and such interest should be represented on the Board. 
T- it your view that every member of the Board should see each film? 

I No. If they could get a quorum attending it should he sufficient. 

V- you want every film to he examined? 

1. Two or three members of the Board might see each doubtful film? 
What one would pass perhaps another would not. 

(f. Or one man may reject what another man would puss. You think it 
is hotter that each film should he examined by two or more members of the 
Board itself? 

,1. Yes. 

*). It is suggested that there is a practical difficulty about it, that you 
won't he able to find the requisite number of men or women to take up the 
job which may involve about 2 or -l hours' work a day for at least 2 or .‘1 days 
in the week. 

1. Any way I think you will find women in Calcutta to do it. Some of 
uv arc* perfectly willing to do it. 

If women become censors and their voice gets predominant there is a 
risk of the cinema ceasing to he popular. 

.1. I do not think so. I think you will find the right typo of woman is 
in* more biassed than a man. 

D- With all respect J am telling you that there is that danger which may 
he apprehended. 

.1. I do not think so if you choose the right sort of person. 

( t K Then you will have both modern women and eonservnt ive women on 
! lie Board? 

\. Yes. 1 have no tear on that score. When one commences work one 
does not go with the idea of being unfair. 

if. 1 am not afraid of ladies being present on the Board. In the case of 
one film which I saw the lady gave a more forward opinion than 1 did! 

Mr. Dm n : The Chairman spoke in one of his questions about English 
society. Do you regard English society as being one and indivisible? 

.1. No. There are all grades of society in England. 

(J. And similarly in theatre audiences or cinema audiences one may make 
a dear distinction between an audience which will go and see an artistic play 
ami an audience which will go and see a 4 ‘ Black Bottom Revue”? 

.1. That is what 1 was trying to bring out. 

Q. 1 just wanted to bring out what was at the back of your mind. I take 
it you also get similar divisions in India among Indians? 

Mrs. Basil : Oh. ves. 

<). The Chairman suggested that vie might in India ho well satisfied with 
a certificate of the British Board of Censors. Tie suggested that they would 
not pass anything that could possibly shock the audiences in England. 

Dr. Doit l son : 1 myself have seen films in England that I have not- alto- 
gether approved of. it will depend upon the strictness of the Board. 

( { L I want to connect that with the first question that I started with, the 
•different types of audiences. Undoubtedly, 1 take it some audiences are less 
cultured or have much more vulgar tastes than others? 

4. Yes 
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Q. And I think you would admit that no censorship could set lip so high a 
standard as to take away, may be. some of the vulgar amusement from the 
classes that demand it? 

.1. 1 believe in England there are different theatre* in different suburbs 
catering for the varying of their patrons. 1 think that the same could 

be said of Indian theatres and Indian audiences. 

(,>. Therefore would it be fair to say that the British Board of Censors 
necessarily approves, as a highly moral institution, of every film that it 
passes ? 

A. No. They have to take everything into consideration. 

Q. They have to strike a line? 

A. Yes, and it must be very hard to know where to strike it too. 

( t k I think that difficulty is more pronounced in this country than in 
England ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 ju*t want to get to another point. You apparently do not wish to 
'hitch your wagon to a star, you do not want every Jilin that you may not 
altogether like, to he banned? 

.1. N\). 1 should say there are tastes and tastes. 

May I put this question to your Is it your view that this kind of Mhn 
that many of us do not. like is harmful not from any point of view of British 
prestige, hut it is harmful heoauM* of the effect on the Indian? 

.1. 1 think that many of the passionate love scenes whi< h may be rpiite 
permissible with English audiem-es are harmful to the Indian youths, and the 
only nay one can prevent it i* to have Indian films. 

D. 1 am coining to that in a minute. There is one <dl»er way in which 
you may help and that, is the t»n»* which the Chairman has already suggested, 
namely, that if more Indians were on the Board of Censors they would prob- 
ably r.-nsor more rigorously than Englishmen ? 

Mr'. Jiu.oi ; Yes. 

Q. That i" a consummation you would like to see? 

A. Yev. 

Dr. t All Indians would agree with you. 

O. Shall 1 put this way, if as you advocate, every film should he seen by 
at least, two members nf t ho Board of Censors, it would bo a good thing if on* 
of these wort* always an Indian? 

Dr. {'oHhon: 1 think it would he a good thing. 

1). Your point about developing tin Indian film industry, we have had 
considerable evidence that the industry is developing; not only that, hut, that 
Indian films are more popular with Indian audiences than western films. — 
with the generality of Indian audiences. There may ho certain Europe re- 
turned Indian*, highly educated ladies and gentlemen, who are not content 
with some of the crude Indian films, and they do want to sec western films. 

Mis. 7itr.su: I think it is the business of Government to have an institu- 
tion or to encourage an institution which would really set about improving 
the Indian film from the beginning ami put it on the right lines instead of 
going through these crude stages and leaving it to amateurs to experiment. 
I know some of those who are really doing thc>e amateur films, such a.s “ The 
Light of Asia. 1 T and others — they are absolutely untrain d. They are doing 
their best, but at the same time unless you really hav* an institution hero 
you cannot attract the educated section. 1 am sure if you have such an in- 
stitution you will attract many Indian youths to that institution who would 
like to specialise in film acting and film industry. 

Q . You do think that Government can legitimately try and assist tha 
Indian industry? 

A . Yea. 

II 2 H 
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Q. I do not expect you have thought out the different ways in which it 
fthould be done, but if this* Committee could recommend Government assist- 
anee in some shape or other you would welcome it? 

A . Yes. 

Colonel J . 1), Crawford: Most of niv questions have been answered and 
there are only one or two. 1 take it you consider that things shown on the 
film have to be greatly exaggerated, more than in the picture book or the 
novel ? 

Dr. (-oulnon : Yes, because there is no talking, it is purely acting and 
nothing else. 

Q. Yon said you thought the effect of the films in India will be generally 
good to the people, but when you used the w ord “ generally n you appear to 
nave some reservation in your mind. You are not completely satisfied with 
the standard of the stories or some of them ? 

A. 1 think a greater use could be made of historical novels. 

Q. Can you give any idea of what particular scenes you would like to see 
cut out from the films shown to-day? 

A. T would mention all passionate love scenes. They are unnecessary. 

Q. Would you like us to suggest that we should call on the Censor Boards 
to exclude passionate love scenes being shown on the screen? 

A. I do not think that would be feasible, but T imagine they eotiid keep a 
more critical eye on them. 

Q. May I ask you whether you think the advanced sex customs of the west 
are offensive to Indian audiences? Are the scenes depicted on the screen in 
the west offensive to Indian ladies? 

Mr*. ]tasu: l do not think so. As far as Indian ladies are concerned those 
who would understand it are advanced enough to understand it in its proper 
light, and in the ease of those who do not understand it, they do not under- 
stand anything there at all. 

C It has no effect at all? 

A. They cannot draw a line between advanced and not advanced sex pro- 
blems. Sex life is so different here. 

Q. Is the display of western scenes of life on the film having any influence 
on the sex life in India ? 

A. I do not know. So far as the youth is concerned 1 think it might be 
having a little effect. 

Q. Do you object to that? 

A. In a way 1 do object to sex problems in the west being shown to our 
boys, because those problems do not arise here and why should we he bothered 
with those problems at all here? 

O. As regards children wo have been told in evidence that some mothers 
if they want to see pictures have to take their little children with them, even 
babies in arms. Am I right in thinking that the cinema is rather strong 
meat for children? The whole of the incidents so exaggeratedly displayed, 
scenes of brutality and things of that sort are likely to have a harmful effect 
on children? 

Dr. Coithnn: What age are you thinking of? 

Q. TTp to, sav, 10. 

A. I daresay a lot of juvenile crime might be caused by such scenes hut 
if the child is very small, he has absolutely no interest except in a funny man 
or a horse. 

Q. A lady in Lucknow the other day said she had had to remove her child- 
ren from the cinema because the torturing of Jackie Ooogan got so much on 
their rinuds that they were immensely disturbed by it, showing to my mind 
that the children foliow these things much more than perhaps we grown up* 
do. 
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A. I think they probably do. Everything is realistic to them whereas we 
know it. is all make-believe. 

Q, Is there any necessity tor us to take that point of view into considera- 
tion ? 

A. 1 think we can. But once again a Western audience shows 25 per cent, 
of children. Hero you are not dealing with anything like that amount. The 
people that are being inlluciiccd are the adolescent- youth. 

V- You don’t think we need worry about children. 

1, 1 don’t think they form more than 10 per cent, of our audiences. 

Q- Vou would not even worry about that 10 per cent. T don’t want to 
press you to say you should worry. I am trying to find out what you think 
about it. 

A. .it- is very difficult. As Mrs. Basu says, the mothers would have to stay 
away . 

V- A wav out would be to have special performances for children. 

.1. That is what. 1 was going to suggest — special afternoon performances 
tor children and to try to encourage mothers to go to them. 

( t K You do feel at bottom that for very young children the film* are strong 
meat r 

A . Yes, 1 do. 

Mr. Ci/atwfui : 1 suppose you know that from the point of view* of the 
Western producer, whether in Europe or America, the Indian market is a 
very small affair. 

A. 1 am quite sure of it. 

( t >. And that therefore you cannot expect a Western producer to produce 
pictures specially for the Indian market or with a special eyo to Indian re- 
quirements. 

A. 1 don’t think so. 

( ( ) . So the trouble that you find arising from the exhibition of Western 
lil ms in this country is a fundamental trouble? 

.1. Yes but then 1 do think they can get Mary Bickford pictures i.hal are 
both attractive and are absolutely harmless to anybody. Exhibitors should 
be more selective in their programmes. 

(J. That raises another question. You see a Mary Piekford film or a 
Douglas Kairhank film is one of the so-called Super films which can only be 
purchased and shown rarely in this country. There- must he a lot of the 
ordinary pictures to one of these Super films. So merely tightening up the 
censorship cannot affect the supply of films at its source? 

.4. No T don’t think it will affect the films of the West at all. 

Q. Would you agree then that the real solution is to he found in increasing 
the production of Indian films. 

.4. Also in getting Indian proprietors to he more selective in the films 

they order. They are only getting a small proportion of films produced 

every year and this small proportion should he of the right sort. 

Q. Isn’t it all again hound up with all this question of “ blind ” booking 

and block ” booking. You see the Indian exhibitor may or may not be n 

free agent. T think though vour chief concern is for the adolescent. 

.4. Yes, T think be is our chief concern. 

Q . And you would agree that it is very rarely or, we might even sny never, 
that a film shown in this country contains any sheer indecency. 

.4. Very rarely. 

Q . Your trouble is that the Indian adolescent is introduced suddenly and 
by this peculiar medium of the film to customs and habits which are foreign 
to him and that these customs and habits, because of the queer medium in 
which the producer is working, have to be exaggerated. 

A. Yee. 
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(J. For example a play like 11 Sweet Lavender *’ could not be put on the 
film without a lot of exaggeration. 

A. Ye« it would bo impossible to film that without exaggeration. 

(J. That is the real trouble, it is slightly touched up here, exaggerated 
there and so on. Can you remember the name of any film to which you your- 
self have taken strong exception — I do not mean just a general feeling but 
strong objection. 

A. We have complained against certain posters and pamphlets. I myself 
have received pamphlets from the theatres here that have been perfectly im- 
possible, and have been sent through to the Censorship Board. Occasionally 
we have sent pamphlets. 

Q . Are the pamphlets printed abroad? 

A. Printed here, apparently. They have been distributed in picture 
houses here. 

Q. You cannot tell us whether they were printed here or abroad? 

A. No. 

Q. I think the handbills are printed here. Now you sent these pamphlets 
to the Censorship Board? 

A. Yes we sent them to Mrs. Stanley, who is, 1 believe, on the Censorship 
Board. 

y. Is that recently? 

A . I know one has gone in recently and there were 2 or 3 before. 

(J. I)o you find many of your young Indian friends, both male and female, 
who are for the introduction of certain Western wavs, dancing, etc. 

Mr.*, lid.su: A very few' England-returned young people. 1 menu the 
minority is so small that one cannot possibly say that it fairly represents the 
educated Indian .youth of the country. I know’ that we certainly don’t want 
the dance to be introduced in Indian society on Western lines, but 1 think 
there are some Indian youths who do want it. 

Q. Do you know' any among your personal acquaintance? 

A. Yes 1 do. 

y. Have their views been at all affected by the cinema? 

.4. I do not think their views have been affected by the cinema. 

y. Do you think the cinema is likely to affect the rising generation in any 
of those ways ? 

,4. i do think the cinema is likely to affect the rising generation in the 
matter of social customs and so on. 

Mr. Xiogy: Yours is a social organisation. Has it anything to do w ? ith 
politics ? 

Mr .s. Cnulson: Nothing whatever. 

<?. 1 was therefore rather surprised to find in your written statement that 
you sav that “ sex films, crime films, mob violence films and those derogatory 
to British prestige are harmful to adolescents M . How can any film by the 
mere fact of its being derogatory to British prestige be in any way harmful 
to adolescents? 

.4. Also Mrs. Basil did not see these notes before they were sent in and 
disagrees w’ith this statement. 

y. So may I take it that your considered opinion is that politics should 
not influence the censorship authorities in any way? 

A. I do not know*. It is very hard to answer. Howr are you going to de- 
fine politic*. 

Q. Well any kind of politics. 

.4. I don't think that communal riots should be shown. Do they come 
under politics? 

Chairman: Let me give a concrete instance. Supposing a sub-title reads 
Better die in liberty than live as a slave nation ” in a Western film which 
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was going to bo shown and the Censor orders the Exhibitor to omit- the words, 
“in liberty”. Well, what is your view of the matter? 

.4. Speaking lor the European element 1 consider the Censors perfectly 
right. The ] Julian element you will probably lincl does not think so. 

Mr. Sroyy: So there is a difference of opinion, 

A. That was written with Mrs. Mac Cher son's knowledge. The Indian 
ladies object to it. 

Q- They wouldn’t mind such a title, whereas you would r 
Mr*. Jiasn : What is wrong it, this. They objected to it because the cinema 
shown was a cinema which showed the West in a very bad light. 

Mrs. ('ovlsnn: Yes, I think that is why we objected. It was about Red 
Indians and Americans. 

i'hainnun ; l just, now put you a concrete instance in which uni said you 
yourself would omit the words “ in liberty 
Mrs. Coni son: Will you repeat that? 

Q. “ Better die in liberty rather than serve someone else S>mo Western 
film contained such a sub-title. 1 ran give you the exact words presently. 

Mr. Xt'ixjii: Mere a title iri a foreign film “ Dreamed of a day when the 
government would be a government of the people, by the people, for tbo 
people' 1 and this has been ordered to he substituted by “ Dreamed of a day 
when peace and contentment would prevail in the land ”. 

( '/tuinmih ; That is tew much for her. 

Mi. AY";/// : Then here is another. Omit the title “My poor brother's 
only sm was to love his native land ' 1 Would you approve of it. 

A. 1 should like to s*»e the film first to see what it was about. 

('hairnuui: This is the point. 1 had in mind. * In a sub-title “ My sons, 
die in freedom rather than live in Sivaji’s service!” the words “in freedom ” 
should be cut out \ 

.4. I think it was unnecessary to have it in here. We are endeavouring 
to stop communal strife between Hindus and Muhammadans. 

( 'hairnuni : It has nothing to do with Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Mr. Xmyy: There is no objection to dying; the objection is to dying in 
freedom ! 

.4. I am not .sure that I do not agree with that. In any case I would like 
to see the picture first. 

Q. Evidently there is a difference between the Indian members and the 
European members. 

.1. There would be naturally. 

Q. And 1 take it that the attitude of the European members is this, that 
Wosu*rn life should be shown only in a favourable light in India? 

A . Yes. 

Chairman : And any bad parts should not be shown. 

A. 1 do not think that is necessary; but again I do not think they are 
necessary anywhere. 1 am not differentiating India from anywhere else, 

Mr. X ray tf : Now you have given your testimony that Western life is not 
misrepresented in pictures nowadays. 

A We think it is exaggerated. 

(}. Though it is exaggerated. Don't you think a certain amount of exag- 
geration is necessary in order to make a subject- interesting? 

A. To make a film. That is what I have said. 

Q. Even a romance or a drama requires a certain amount of exaggeration. 
A. Rut not to the extent that films require it. The mere humdrum matter 
of fact life would hardly attract. 

A Rut what we tried to bring out is that in film making they have to 
exaggerate more than in a plnv or n novel because there are no written word* 
or spoken words to explain the action. 
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Q. You have to make up for the deficiency in that respect? 

A. Therefore it needs more censoring than other things do. 

y. Exaggeration is more or less essential in a film from that point of view? 

A . Apparently. 

y. Simply because a particular aspect of life is exaggerated, it does not 
follow that it is objectionable. In so far as exaggeration is essential for the 
purpose of film manufacture .... 

.1. Hut, as Mrs. Basu pointed out, it is the fact that your standpoint is 
different from ours. That makes it more objectionable. 

y. Customs and habits differ certainly, and particularly those who bold 
very orthodox views are likely to be shocked by certain things. That is your 
view. J take it? 

A. That is Mrs. Basil’s vie w. Where the Indian aspect comes in it is for 
her to speak. 

y. Quite and there are people in this land who will be shocked to see ladies 
riding or the European ladies’ lack of dress and the freedom between the 
sex Os which they can see in the streets of Calcutta. 

Mrs. Basu: Quite right. That is why I say as far as possible develop the 
cinema on our own lines. 

y. People are likely to be shocked when they see this sort of thing for the 
first time but they gradually get accustomed to it. You don’t mind seeing 
ladies going about, in their present- mode of dross? 

Mrs. i'nuhnn: It is no use my minding; it is the fashion. 

y. Isn't the remedy to allow people to get accustomed even in the cinema 
to such things? 

A. That might he a remedy. 

y. In so far as the cinema does not misrepresent. 

Chairman : Hut if it does harm to Indians? 

A . That was our argument; we considered it. does do harm. 

M r. .Ye 01 / 1 / : If it does harm, that is another matter. You would object 
to “The Black Bottom Revue” being seen by Indians? 

A. Then* is only one theatre where it is being shown and there is no likeli- 
hood of Indians being there in any large numbers. 

y. But you would object to a film being shown of “The Black Bottom 
Hevue ’ ’ ? 

.4. Yes because it w ill he shown to hundreds whereas only a few people can 
see it at present. 

(,). 1 don’t know' if you are aware that variety performances, including 
such things as “The Black Bottom Revue”, are permissible to be shown in 
every cinema theatre; and variety performances, including ballet dancing, 
arc occasionally given in connection with Indian cinema theatres. Is it your 
proposal to prohibit that, sort of dancing at cinemas. 

A. f have never really thought of it. 

y. Well this particular troupe which is giving a show at the present 
moment in the Empire Theatre here could he made to give its shows in any 
cinema theatre. 

A. But how many theatres in the Northern part could afford to have an 
English ballet company? 

Q. 1 know’ a very small theatre in Southern Calcutta who had it in the 
past. 

.4. 1 was talking of the Northern part. 

y. The predecessor of the Purna theatre used to give ballet dancing exhi- 
bitions very frequently in connection with their cinema shows. How are you 
going to prevent that? 

Chairman : Left to her, she would prevent everything. 

Mr. Nr nrjy: I see! 
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Written Statement of Miss MARGARET G, ARBUTHNOT, Secre- 
tary, Society for the Protection of Children in India, dated the 
1st December 1927. 


General. 

]. I have no special knowledge of the Cinema Industry, but have about 
*20 years' experience in dealing with children and young people in Egypt, 
England, and India. 

‘Since January. 1 025, I have lived in Calcutta as Secretary of the Society 
tor the Protection of Children in India, a Society which is concerned with the 
welfare of children of every race and creed. 

It is affiliated to the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in England. Its first object is 44 to prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their morals”. 

2. (ul In Calcutta. Indians of both educated and illiterate classes, fre- 
quent- Cinemas in large number. 

The cheap seats always seem full. 

Part II. 

24. (a) Western life is often depicted in a manner that conveys a wrong 
impression to Eastern eyes. 

25. Yes. 

29. Yes. 

I suggest that no children J4 should be admitted to film 
passed “ For Adults Only ”, and that half-price tickets for children should 
be issued only for children’s Performances. 

I suggest that at least, one Central Cinema should provide a (i Children’s 
Afternoon v once a- week, of slightly shorter duration that the average per- 
formance and beginning at 4 p.ru., for the convenience of school children: 
preferably on Wednesdays and Thursdays, to avoid interference with school 
games and visitors, ft might include a short film that would be both instruc- 
tive and attractive. 

•12. I suggest that the interests of children and young persons should have 
adequate representation on the Board of (Vuisors, hv a responsible and broad- 
minded woman. 

40. I consider that posters in particular should he censored. 


Oral Evidence of Miss MARGARET G. ARBUTHNGT. 

* ‘hair wan : What is your advice about children; do you want to prohibit 
them altogether. 

.4. 1 think 1 would not penalise them but I would have no half price except 
for children’s performances. People would then hud someone to take care of 
their children. 

(>. You would not penalise them but you would prevent half prices except 
at children Vs performances? 

A. Yes; and posters ought to he censored. 

Mr. Grven * Your suggestion about a children ’a afternoon is a very estim- 
able suggestion; but how can you induce cinema owners to co-operate? Do 
you think anything could be done by schools and associations to guarantee a 
certain audience? 

A. if is very very difficult to guarantee a large proportion of children. 

Q. We are of course in sympathy with the proposal. 
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.4. Well the experiment might be tried and if there is no half price except 
at these shows, the children would probably come. 

Q. Have you even approached Madams with a view to making that sugges- 
tion ? 

A. The films need not be purely children’s films. There are so many very 
good films. 

Q. Would you admit all children? 

A. I would try to bar very young children, children of tender age? 

Up to what age? 

A Say 7. One woman 1 know hardly ever missed the half-past six show 
and alwa\> take* her little girl <»i under 1 ypois old. 

Q. \\ ’as this mother an Anglo-Indian? 

.1. No, a European, not of good class. 

(J Do you know many such cases? 

A. Not many blit there are a certain number. 


Written Statement of Dr. J. WALKER TOMB, O.B.E., M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., Chief Sanitary Officer, Asansol Mines Board of Health. 

Ntiie i)i i //k: i,->» uj Mlujic hunt*-! ns in Public Iltulth Prupatjuntid infhni ihe 

:l situ sol M i li i II [) Si f ill III I lif . 

The Asansol Mining Son lenient which is known in commercial circle* as 
Ihe Itniiig.Mij Coal Field situated in the Sub-division ol Asansol in the dis- 
trict ot Burdwan lying within and being coterminous with the two western 
“ police 'rhanas” (i.e. % Raniganj and Asansol) of the Asansol Sub-division, 
it lie'* l‘J<i-I4<i miles west of Calcutta on the main line between Calcutta and 
Delhi and is 4.1*1 square miles in area, with a population of .'J29,*‘f>d (according 
to the census of 1921) to which should he added an estimated floating mining 
population of approximately BKi.nun. Within the Settlement are contained 
2iU collieries and 490 villages as well ns the two Municipalities of Asansol 
(Pop. 2<>.4 , .»9) and Haniganj (Pop. 14, ">-1(3). Owing to frequent outbreaks of 
cholera and small-pox in this urea tin* (Government of Bengal in 1912 at the 
request of the coal industry passed the Bengal Mining Settlements Act: for 
the “prevention and suppression of dangerous epidemic disease”, the Asan- 
sol Mines Board of Health being brought into active existence in 191G, when 
] became its InM Medical Oflicei of Health. 

For administrative purposes the Mining Settlement is divided into six 
inspection circles of approximately 70 square miles each with a qualified Sani- 
tary Inspector vtationed in each. Each Sanitary Inspector is provided with 
nn acetylene magic lantern and a series of suit aide slides dealing with the 
more important aspects of his work. Throughout the year hut particularly 
when either cholera or small-pox is epidemic the Sanitary Inspectors give 
lectures illustrated with appropriate lantern slides to the residents of the 
villages and collieries within their circles on the prevention and suppression 
of epidemic and other diseases. These lectures have been found to be in- 
valuable as a means of public health propaganda since even the lowest intelli- 
gence is able to comprehend a simple lecture when illustrated with appropriate 
slides. I am of the opinion that suitable cinematograph films would he still 
more efficacious for the furtherance of public health propaganda but the scar- 
city of suitable films as well as their cost make this impossible at present. I 
would suggest that the Public Health Department of each Provincial Govern- 
ment in India should undertake the preparation of films dealing with the 
particular public health problems of each province a grant-in-aid being made 
for this purpose if necessary to each Provincial Government by the Govern- 
ment ot India. 
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Oral Evidence of Dr. J. WALKER TOMB. O.B.E.. M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., Chief Sanitary Officer, Asansoi Mines Board of Health, 
on Tuesday, the 20th December 1927. 

Chairman : Or. Tomb, you believe that the cinema will be an effec tive 
method of imparting instruction in general matters of utility to the public? 

A. I do. 

Q. In fact in the Asansoi Mining Settlement I see you are now using magic 
lanterns for want of a cinema!-' 

A. Yes. 

<i>. If you had cinema films you could do your propaganda work more 
effectively? 

A . Yes. I think so. 

(J. And you think the Government ought to encourage the production of 
such films or produce them themselves? 

.4. They should probably encourage the production of such films. 

< t >. You would not have the Government themselves producing such public 
utility films? 

A. Possibly with the help of the Directors of Public Health. 

Q . What we have in mind is not only public health films but industrial 
films, educational films and so on? 

4. In that case it might ho bettor for Government to subsidise the produc- 
tion of such films rather than to make them themselves, whichever method 
should prove from experience to he the better 

Q. Anyway you think the production of such films would be a great asset 
in mass education? 

4. J do. 

(). And you would advocate the spending of public funds in that behalf? 

4. Most certainly. 

M r . .Y fiHjtj: Only one point. Do you think the problems of different pro- 
vinces are likely to differ? 

4. In purely medical matters, yes. Kaln-nzar is confined to certain pro- 
vinces therefore it would be a wa.-te of effort to show ltala-azar films all over 
India. 

Q . In order to make a successful appeal these films should have a provin- 
cial. setting? 

A. Yes, in most cases I should think so. 

Q. It won’t do to have a sort of standard film for the whole of India? 

A. Perhaps n .standard film would suffice for small-pox and malaria, but 
for kala-nzar provincial films would be necessary as this disease is at present, 
confined to certain provinces. 

(,K We have been told that having regard to the state of education of the 
audiences for which you are going to cater, unless you have a provincial sel- 
ling. provincial dress, provincial features, etc., reproduced, the people would 
find it difficult to follow? 

4. That is so, but it might be possible in films dealing with subjects such 
as small- pox and malaria not to go to the expense of having different films 
for different provinces. 

M t\ (rn‘f '1 i : Wo were told by one officer of considerable educational experi- 
ence that lie did not believe that the moving picture could ho grasped by the 
illiterate, llis point was that- he fried them with .-till pictures and found 
they were extraordinarily slow in grasping their meaning. Your experience 
is that they ran and do appreciate such pictures. 

A. They appreciate magic lantern pictures provided that the points which 
the picture are intended to illustrate arc explained to them. A series of 
magic lantern slides shown hy themselves and riot as illustrations to a lecture 



ftrould be difficult for any one to understand. I have no experience of educa- 
tional moving pictures but as the general level of intelligence of the specta- 
tors in a cinema theatre is not high l should think that the intelligence which 
grasps the story in an ordinary film would be able to grasp that in an educa- 
tional or propaganda film. 

Q. Have you seen an Indian audience in cinemas in this country P 

A . I cannot say that I have. 

Q. Or auy of the railway free cinematograph shows? 

A. No. 

But you are satisfied from your personal experience of the magic lan- 
tern that the audience can grasp its meaning when used to illustrate a lecture 
and would argue that a cinema film with a picture which is shown for a 
sufficient length of time? would be analogous to a magic lantern slide and be 
better* more lifelike and of greater use in public propaganda? 

A. I would argue so particularly if the cinematograph films be used to 
illustrate lectures. 

Q. The majority of opinion is strongly with you that moving pictures are 
more readily understood than still pictures. 

A. 1 take it that depends to some extent on the rate at which the picture 
is shown. Where it is shown quickly 1 know from personal experience that 
it is sometimes somewhat difficult to follow. 

Q. It is not lifelike alien the picture, is shown too fast? 

A. ft is not only not lifelike hut some films are shown so quickly that one 
cannot grasp their significance or meaning. That however is a technical 
point. 

Q. And therefore for any propaganda films you would he careful in their 
preparation to stress special poinK. 

A. I should suggest, that experiments might he made to ascertain the rale 
at which an illiterate village audience can gni>p the shifting of the scone from 
ono point to another. That could he easily done. 

(). You don’t anticipate any difficulty? 

.1 . No. 

Sir flaronv .f offer: Do you know anything about the films produced by 
the Government- rvf the United Provinces on Cholera, Small-pox and other 
Public Health subjects P 

.1 I have heard of them but have not seen them. 

Q. Are you willing to try them in the Asansol Mining Settlement? 

A Yes, with the greatest pleasure. 

Q. Will yon write to the United Provinces Government and request them 
to lend these to you P 

.-I. 1 should he quite willing to do so. 


Written Statement of Dr. M. P. WEST, M.A., D.Ph. (Oxon.), 
Principal, Teachers* Training College, Dacca* 

1. The I Bengalis of all rlasse* read far lcs> than European peoples and 
generally get far less i magma I ivc siinmhiK in their lives. Only at mi. 107 
novels are published per annum in Bengal. There is only ope " Story 
vuag&y.ine . ’ 1 a very inferior production, circulating partly in this province and 
partly in Madras! Popular journalism other than newspapers is almost nil. 

The Bengali has an intense interest in the drama arid in acting About. 
r»ft plays are published per annum or one play for every three novels- a very 
i * p. markable p r op n rt - i on . 

ft follows that the cinema is a relatively far move important, induence in 
the lives of the people here than it is in Europe, where there are many 
other counter-influences; and it is likely to become still more important. 
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*a) it is therefore all the more important that the cinema should not 
be a bud influence. 

(in It is desirable that active steps should be taken to encourage the 
industry as a valuable stimulus to the imagination and intelligence of the 
people. 

2. The present system of censorship appears To he rather particular than 
general : it will pass a film which, though no one detail can be taken hold 
of. i* obviously objectionable in its general tone and purpose. The * ervsor 
shou Id rather be the sensible literary rritkss who can appreciate the moral 
and artistic effect of the film as a whole, than the policeman or lawyer. 

And t tic* law should he so framed that n film may be excluded as generally 
detrimental in its purpose in their detailed criticism. 

T Purelv negative censorship cannot- lu>we\er do very inir-h to make the 
cinema an actual instrument of education; for the censor could never exclude 
a film merely on the grounds that it is crude and vulgar and inartistic. 

The Censorship Hoard (or a special Sub-Committee of it I i-i-uld however 
classify films as A and H, tin* \ grade films being such as a**e 1'kt-ly to 
produce a positively beneficial effect on the minds of tbe sped an >rs— -rh \ , good 
stories produced in g«>od taste. 

The same Commit-ice might also select Educational Film, that is films of a 
• Udin i lei \ instinct i\ e nature, such as those of the Empire Puldicitv Hoard, 
and i list i notional J-'ihns. Ltd. 

J. 1 suggest that a part- of the entertainments tax. should he remitted to 

bouses as contract.. 

<u) to exhibit none hut A grade films throughout the year. 

(h) to include one Educational film in every programme. 

o. i suggest that actual help might he. given by Municipalities or by 

Government or both in the establishment ot A grade cinemas in mafasail 

places which are not served at present. 

li 1 he work of the Committee, in selecting A grade films is carried out, 

in m sensible and not to<< high-brow manner, and if the remission of tax is 

iva-.' nahi\ genen m ■- . if will very soon ?mf png to firing 1* grade films to India. 

This sy i 11 be a fur more effective censorship than one of mere piuhibil ion and 
films. 

Indian rc iirrxr hint inn in (he Cinema Hoard. 

Certain Indian customs are offensive to European ideas.— hut we have to 
get used n. them, and realise that they arc a part *.f different code of 
manners from our own. Similarly certain European cu-muris are offensive 
to Indian ideas, but if the Indian is t<> enter at all into Eumpvtuj literut ure 

or drama, he must got used to them. Tims Kissing is considered indecent 

by the Bengali : the Censorship Hoard cannot exclude a film on the ground 
that. there is a kiss in it (though certain “ clotse-ups " might he objected to). 

While Indian representation is very valuable and iiftces-arv, it must l .ft 
tempered by other opinions. 

The Battersea Sijatcm. 

The primary school children arc too young, and in tbe high school it. is 
impossible to separate those, who can and those who cannot afford to pay 
normal rates. ] do not therefore connider that any public money should bo 
spent on the system. Hut-, if a sufficient audience could bo obtained it would 
pav the cinemas to give a performance ai: greatly reduced rates out of 
ordinary hours when the house would normally be lying empty. 

The Education Department could organize tbe selling of tickets, nnd T think 
that the plan would he popular. (The Indian per cent, loves getting things 
nt “ bargain *’ price). 

Cinema* in School x and College*. 

It was the general opinion of the last two imperial Education Conferences 
that the cinema, a« a permanent installation in a ah cool or college, is not 
worth the cost. I agree with this opinion. 
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Oral Evidence of Dr. MICHAEL WEST, M.A., D.Ph. (Oxon.), 
Principal, Teachers' Training College, Dacca, on Wednesday, the 
21st December 1927. 

Chairman ; Dr. West, you aro the principal of the Teachers’ Training 
College, Dare a? 

.1. Ye$. 

Q. Ilow long have you been there? 

A. i have been in India for about 1*1 years, and in Dacca since 11120. 

Q. Are there any cinema shows in Dacca? 

A. Ye*, there are two. 

Are they run by two different people? 

A I think they are independent shows. 

Q. J T « , c- y:w y it much of an European population there? 

A> It. varies between f>0 and 100. 

Q. Is there a large Anglo-Indian population? 

A. There is a small railway settlement. 

Q Ho you go to the cinema often in Dacca? 

A . More often lately since it lias become a little better. 

Q. What, do y>u mean bv saying since it has become a little better? 

A. Originally there was only one theatre and it was very dirty, but now 
there is a second cinema and it is more comfort able. Europeans go there 
more often. 

Q. In the new theatre you refer to J suppose they show only western 
films? 

.1. They occasionally show Indian films in Doth , but not very often. 

Q . 1 >o you show Indian films more often in the old one? 

A. They are both about the same. 

Q. Have you seen Indian films yourself? 

A. I bate seen them, but not. many. 

Q. Where in Calcium or in Dacca? 

A. I saw one m Bombay and one in Daca. I remember only two. 

Q. Was it the Eight of Asia or the Life of Budha that you saw in 
Bombay ? 

A. I don't remember what it was. The one that J saw in Dacca was 
I think Hama and Sita, hut 1 don’t remember exactly what the other 
was. 

Q. Was the attendance very large when that Indian film was shown in 
Dacca? 

A. I should not say it was crowded, but 1 could not be very certain it; 
was a long time ago. But it was a poor film, and 1 made a mental note of 
it not to go and see any more such. 

Q. Were there Bengali captions on the film? 

A. I think there were Bengali and Hindi captions on it. 

Q. I>o the western films shown in Dacca contain vernacular captions? 

A. Not as a rule. 

Q. Are the eitiemas well attended in Dacca? 

A. They are getting; more popular. There is distinctly an upward tendency, 
and I think there is u likelihood of a third cinema being started fairly soon. 

Q, What is the population of Dacca? 

A. I could not tell you that. 

Mr, Neotjy: It is a lakh and twenty thousand. 
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Chairman : You said that you began to go more often to the cinema o© 
account of the improved conditions in the new theatre which ha* just sprung 
up. Do you notice any tendency in t lie films to show a better lone now a- 
days or they are in the same state? 

A. I don't think there is anv marked difference in the uuftlitv of tha 
Alms. 

Q. Do vour students go to the cinemas there? 

-4. Our students are mostly of the schoolmaster class, and they are rather 
•Iderly. The younger of our students go. 

Q. A\har scut of western films are more frequently .shown, action films, 
aerials or what ? 

A. The programme is very much the same as one gets in Calcutta. There 
will usually he something really good coming along o.ii'»e .* month and in 
between they show Indian films, comic*, etc. Sometimes films which are 
practically unintelligible to an Indian audience like 1 1 a rod Lloyd m “ The 
Freshman " are also shown. 

Q. \\ hnt would you call a very good film? 

A. Ff it is produced bv a man who hue obviously good taste and has a 
good sotry; and if it is well acted, 1 should call it a good film. Sometimes 
one sees a good film, but it is obviously produced by a person without taste, 
and, although it is a good siory and lias got all the makings of a good 
film . yet. there is something wrong in the mind of the producer. 

Q. Generally, you think the film has a good influence on the public? 

A. 1 think it is a tremendous opportunity missed. '1 lie Bengali ns I have 
said in my noli*, reads far less than European students and generally 
get far less imaginative stimulus in his life, lie does not read English novels 
to any marked extent. I think the majority of the university students read 
one or perhaps two novels a vear. If I ash them to tell me the latest, novel rliey 
have read, in most, cases they mention some text-hunk which they have studied 
for the intermediate. Consequently, the only contact tlie\ run get with world 
life B through the cinema. The educational authorities and the Calcutta 
University arc doing a little to encourage reading among tie- students, but it 
will take a long time io pmduce n novel reading public. There G no story 
Magazine in Bengal. On the other hand, they do go to the cinema, and if 
they are encouraged a little more, they would go more 1 rvmient l\ . But at 
the present time, the films that are shown arc njiselect.ed and they are not 

ol. much educative value to the student world. To my mini), therefore, the 
films need not negative censorship hv a policeman, hut positive censorship 
which will pick out the best films and encourage c inema houses to show them. 

Q. Do you think it will be a commercial proposition for the t?ade? 

A. I think you might make some sort of concession on the entertainment 
tax to any house which contracts to show only A grade films and one educa- 
tional film in every programme. Then a ftub -Commit tee could be formed 

which would not simply examine, simply looking for what is wrong in a film, 
but looking out for what is the best film. * 

<?. Who is to produce* the best films? How mans in a hundred would 

you pass as good in every way? 

A. They are being produced now; there is certainly a sufficient supply 

of good films in Tsjndon. 

Q. Where do they get them from? You know that 00 per cent, of tli® 

films shown in England to-day come from America? 

A . Some American films are extremely good. 

Q. England cannot certainly live by producing only good films? 

A. It would pay the producers if they were to bring out high class films. 

Q. That means more money to the exhibitor. If he is to exhibit only 
A class films, he will have to spend more money and the audience will have 
to pay more, and the exhibitor will have to increase his pricea? 
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A. That is why i suggest some concession might be given in taxation 
to those who are willing to show A class films and some educational films 
on their programmes. 

Q, Do you think the public arc wo critical that they will only select A 
tens* films? 

.1. i think the Indian public has a certain amount ot natural taste and 
they do prefer a her ter class film. 

Q. I suppose you know that ordinarily the pleader claws, the merchant class 
nnd elderly claws of people seldom go to cinemas? 

A. Yew. 

Q. I suppose it is to them you have to look for the judgment? 

A. The student class too will appreciate good films. 

Q. Can they afford to pay more than they do now? If you leave it to 
tfie trade it won’t he a paying proposition, and the State will have to run. 
mmsement shows? 

/I. As 1 said, if some concessions are given to the producers in tax. they 
anight he able to produce a heifer class of film, it would give them a stimulus 
to produce a belter class of pictures. 

Q. They have to import from the same source. The differere-e in the 
frice of a good film and of an ordinary film is so large tlmt it won’t pay 
flic exhibitors if they show only A class films? 

.1. If they gel a concession in the tax the\ might be able to produce a 
better class of picture. 1 merely want t*» alter tin* attitude of the Censor, 
ship Hoard, so that they can say. that such and such a film is n good film 
while such and such a picture is not so good. If they say that a certain 
ftlrn is not to he shown in India, they will have to show cause before 
it is finally rejected, but no one can criticise them for saving that a certain 
film is a good one while the other is an imerior one. It might he an A 
class film, though not a super production. point is. instead of having 

the policeman on the (Ynsorship Committee you should have more literary 
critics on it. 

Q. I suppose you recognise that the him is iimre for amusement than for 
enlightenment ? 

.1. I would not agree, there. That, is not so in this country. I. think 
in Kngland the cinema is used more for amusement ; [or people read more 
in Kngland and have other sources of information. Here people, read so little. 

Q. You cannot expect other countries to produce films which you want, 
because there they cater more for amusement than lor enlightenment ? 

.!. Taking the sum total of the world’s pnwlu- ti<>u. T imagine there will 
he enough films which will amply supply India- and all that we need do is 
to pirk out those films so that the cinemas may have a proper guide. If a 
House wants to produce decent films, let it do so. 

Q. Then you want a central authority to classify the films? 

■I. D seems to me to be less invidious to classify films than to pass and 
reject them. 

Q. You want the Central authority to give certificates. 1 can understand 
the difference between educational and non-educat iona] films. That, is easily 
done. Hut to classify films would he a difficult question, because the moral 
tone of a film may he good hid the technique of it may not he quite so good, 
nit hough it may not be objectionable. I mean on the whole it will he a 
difficult matter, don't you think so? 

A. It is ft question really of literary criticism. 

Q. You mean art criticism, is it not? 

A. The point that the censors have to bear in mind is. not “Is a parti- 
cular film going to do harm to anybody.” but “ Ts it going to add to the* 
intellectual life of those who see it ”? 
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Q. D is a very diilicuit inaction vow want. to throw on the Cen^oranip 

Ji i weit? on the JLiuurd tus an ordinary man, l would hetbtate to 
^c;t‘j)S u membership under such conditions. 1 dale suy professors like \wu 
might be able to classify those things, but 1 suppose ym do v.aut the 

censorship Hoard to be composed of professors ? 

A. 1 suggested tlmt this function should be exercised not by th- whole 

Hoard. but lather by a sub-commiuee >f tie* Hoard. Attvr all, i! a cinema 
house does not want to observe this diiiereiitiatioii, it won’t do them 

an t y harm, hut they would get some concession if they (Jo so, and it would 
be some sort of guide. 

V- There is also another practical danger which might arise if such a 
power were given to the (Vntral Hoard. Uie abuse oi it; there might be 

partiality shown for one’s own country 1 ? 

.!. i hat would depend on the constitution of the Hoard. 

Q. At any rate, it would be open to that, charge, it. is a very (htliciilt. 

function you want, to throw on the Hoard? 

A. 1 do feel that it is important, that, the cinema should be so used. 

<h 1 quite see vour point <d view. Hut don’t you think that the remedy 
lies in using the cinema to enlighten the youth of mis country? K«,r that 
purpose, it seems to me the more obvious remedy is to produce suitable, 

films j i j Oik country such as the ones you have in mind? 

A. The object is to put some ideas into the minds <>}’ I bo youth of this 
country, but I don't think for a long time to come India will he aide to 
produce such tine films a> we. got from foreign countries. 

(J. Why not? It is only a question of training people, and it .mould not 
take very long. 

.1. ‘lake the enormous large scale productions. I should m\ that the 
Iiost World and thal type of film is distinctly educational. I»ui 1 should have 
thought that India would take a very long lime to po die- hh-Ii him*. I bit, 
there arc certain films which India could produce mie-h better life “ »\ i i n 

for insiamv. They could produce it much hotter here than Americans could 

if of CiCM'se they were g:y«*U the e \ j>e l! -. to guide 1 belli. Se.iM -■ Vnlavet'c 
T.xpodil ion , “ Hen llur," pictures of voyages and inivcb arc of great educa- 
tional value if they an- w'-il produced. 

Q. Vnu would advocate that. Government should give subsidies to .aieh 
theatres which show only A class films. 

A. I think they might come i<> some sort of financial arrangement and 
f thin!- aho that in a place like Calcutta \ou could have the 1 ‘at ■ cra-n s d.»m> 
for -cl | eh’d.lre n. 

(J. What is your idea about producing Indian films? Don't on thick they 
should I > f ‘ jiri winced in larger numbers? 

,1. I think there are enormous opportunities for producing Indian -object.*, 
but f don’l know to what extent facilities exist for i trod no. mg them. 

Q. You mean there is enormous material in the '’ountrv? 

A . Yes, but judging from the films I have seen, it w m-M )■•• di^Vidt 
to produce a film dealing with an Indian subject which v. appeal 
to nn English audierm-e. so that the films could be mark-" t . M | on; ide 

Q Don't you think the primary .object should f»c o, find a markei for 
the Indian ptodurtiou in India alone first, which is a \e>w w id-* fkdd? 

A. Ves , but if a film like “ l\«n> " is well produced it is sure. t«. find a 
wide market outside India, and ii. would any day draw an English audience 

Q. Hut not an Indian film? 

.1. T don’t see why an Indian film if well produced should not. draw an 
English audience. 

Q. Do vnu think the ordinary India?! trader, the merchant class or the 
-middle classes, are going to he drawn to tl Kim ” if it is pr winced here? 
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A. I should think so, 

Q. Even tine ordinary social drama he is unable to follow, produced in 
the west and shown here. The evidence before us is that he is h&rdiy able 
to follow that. 

A. European social drama hut not an Indian subject.. 

M > - Green: Your point is that such a film would have a decided Indian 
favour? 

A. I think “ Kirn ” has been set as a text book. 

Chairman : lint how often do the Indian students read Kipling? 

A. Certainly “ The dimple Hook ’* was very popular with the students. 

y. You are familiar with Indian students. Have you ever tested them, 
on their knowledge- of Kipling and others? 

A. I admit that at present they don't read him much. 

Q. Even your teachers, how many? Hardly one per cent. 

/I. Of course they hardly read any novels at all. 

Q. hK en Kipling's works. They appeal more to the -Anglo-Indian than 
to the Indian. 

A. 1 think if there were riot the language difficulty, “ The Jungle Book 
would he read. 

Q. (if course Kipling seems to !»«■ over-rated with the Indian. Would 
you advise then that the educational films, j am speaking of education in a 
broad sense, should he produced in large numbers to he used for general 
exhibition? I don't mean merely for the school-room. 

A I don't think there is any place for the film in the school mom. or 
anv vers great place fur it in the school room. That, 1 think, was the 
general opiui . >n of the last two Imperial Conferences. 

Q. But do you know what the International Conference decided? Wo 
have heard that, at t.he Internal Conference they attach great value 
to the cinema us a factor in education. The one that met at Basle, 1 
think. 

A. 1 think the opinion of the Imperial Education Conference would bo 
more valuable. After all the. Imperial Educational Conference is composed 
of experienced educators in most cases, heads of educational organisations, 
such as Dr. Vi I jeon. 

O. I mean it strikes the lay mind that as a means of adult education 
the film is a very powerful factor, particularly in a country which is illiterate 
like oure. 

A. The general him: hut not necessarily the educational film, I have 
been to tun special exhibitions of educational films got up to show the hope- 
rial Education Conference both uii the last occasion and on this recent 
occasion what the educational film could do. It was the general consensus 
of opinion amongst the delegate's of the first exhibition that the films were 
eery poor, very feeble: arid that actually the only films which had definite 
nducid iorud value and were of real interest were the picture#; of scenery and 
life in other countries. On the last, occasion we saw some films by the 
Educational Films Company in London and some films by the Empire Publi- 
city B<vard. These were very good . The Educational Films Company 
shewed some very good films dealing with the growth of plants. On the 
other hand there was a film dealing with metal production intended to show 
the application of the film to technical education, which was extremely difli- 
t-iil* to follow ; it was a black smudge! You Ouitid not- see anything ut all. 

Q. Have you seen the German educational films, any of them? 

A. There were some miscellaneous films of all origins in the first show' 
we wem to. I think there may have been .some German ones. Then of 
course there is the cost of the cinema machine, winch is so expensive a thing 
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tli At it is uut of the question for the school : for the colleges it is an expen- 
sive item; and if you get one of any size it probably takes more amperes 
than your mofussii current can supply, unless you have a generator. 

0. Anyway, none of you have tried it here in India? You don't speak 
from experience? 

J. Wed, I am speaking from the experience of the people in Ijnglaml. 
The general consensus of opinion among those who had tried it was that 
it u;th not worth much. 

Q. We have seen that. Tt has been referred to us. Then, what is it 
yon wan* the municipalities to do? 

A. Oh that was the Battersea plan. A special arrangement is made for 
shows to ho given in the afienmon, or at some time when the cinema home 

is not nrdinarly working. li they can fit in an extra show in what, is other- 

wise dead tunc, they ran give it cheap, and the children can he given 
e< 'lu-essioi rales to go. N<» that you enable the children to go to the cinema 
at cheap rates. That seems to he an excellent plan. 

Mr. (ir* w rn: Just one or two questions. 1 take it. your point about th«> 
use of tin* cinema in education is that it cannot replace the teacher? I will 
put it thU way— that it can only supplement the teacher. 

-1. 1 think the point is rather that, if you are going to use anything, the 

nnijjc lantern would he more useful. It can stay still and you can point 1 , 

to i f • 

<J. The cinema too might he stopped. 

L Yes, be* not f. long. What would I think he extremely useful is the 
id "ft of lVivjecforv Limited, and that is a magic lantern which will show 
Ftii t films, he.'imse the great difficulty of using lanterns out here is the cost, 
of the -lidcs and the weight of them, getting them out trim LngianJ . Iv.it 
1 understood to get a picture of any si*c from a still film would he extremely 
difficult, because of the heat-. 

(J . Well, I won't bother you more about that point. Vou advocated what 
was in effect an aesthetic, censorship. That, is to say , you want, some power, 
■soni-- body to class films (a) and ib). Isn’t there an inherent difficulty in 

that on an aesthetic point the. best and most mural people may differ 
seriously? 

1 . T think there is n difficulty in drawing a dividing line hut T do not think 

the difficult v wunld be s<> great. 1 imagine, ns to he impraej jeaiile. One 
can think how one would actually classify most of the films one 1ms Been. 

It L merely a question of picking out the best. = 

Q. I will give you a practical point-. 1H order to class the film, as you 
desh\\ assuming that it is practicable, your sub-committee. 1 think you 
suggested, would have, to examine every film? 

A. T imagine the importers would put up certain films for a special 
cert M'-atc. 

Q. i see. If they thought they had a film of aesthetic rr moral value, 
they would put it up. not otherwise? 

A. Yes. 

Q, lh.it naturally they would — if they are going to get concessions for the 
in) class, they would try to get as many films classified in that class as 
thev con id. 

A i think they would tend to import, as many (a) cla.-.s films as they can. 
And that is the intention. 

Q. Now. all these films will have to he seen for classification. The 
amount ni me! e inspection done at- present; for censorship purposes ior the 
whole of India works out already to (V\ hours a day five days in the week 
for the whole year. Now, if you are going to have your aesthetic sub- 
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committee iri the censorship. it will have to be continuous)*/ in session. 
And so it could not he honorary obviously. They would have to he paid, I 
am only trying to put the priwtieul difficulties of the scheme. I assume 
that this would ho done centrally. It is not necessary to classify them for 
tins provinces? 

-i. -I think it would have *o he done centrally. it is a point J wish 10 
bring out Otherwise flu re wo'dd !>*■ difference oi opiui mi. 

f'u? »m.*/ f'nnt fi-rd . Vour main point, I take it. is that, von charge the 1.1ms 
producer of to-day with lack of taste? 

,1. Yes, they put up such a mixture. 

Q. Quite right. That is the impression i have too, that they are not. 
drawn from a cultured class. 

A. Yes. 1 would like 1o make that point very much. “ Peter Pan ’ ' is 
ft very notable example. 

Q. And your suggestion is whether we can device some means of improv- 
ing the genera! standard of taste in the film by bringing cultured people im<> 
the censorship or something, or some such system as you s ugges!? 

.1. Yes, by getting a positive at.liiude in the censorship picking *mt tin* 
best, and not merely looking jbr Die limits. 

Mr. A f'Offy; You say. there is only one story magazine in this part of the 
country ? 

.1. In Knglish. 

( t K I > 1 1 1 there is n number <d Bengali story magazines *? 

A. I think there are a few magazines. 

Q. Isn't it your experience that- at one time it was not considered quite 
ffi.shionahlc for the educated Indian to read Keiigali novels or i cngali maga- 
zines: luit now the taste is considerably changed and they read the lh-ngnli 
tiovel and the Bengali magazine to a very birue extent. 

.1. Well, that hasn't been my experience wbh the university student, 
tliougb, of course. he roads more Bengali novel- than Biiglish, that- is natural. 

Q. 1 was much interested in your suggestion that films should he clash bed. 

1 should he prepared to rlas.siiy them if ii wu> practicable, fail 1 hnd that 
in Kiiglaiid they classify a film not accordin'. 1 u> its aesthetic quality but 
according to its suitability to he shown to adults and children. Thyv issue 
two kinds of cert i finales, id) and (bh Supposing you were to have a thing 
like that, would you support it? 

■1. No. I think any gc*»d and tastefully produced thing would do for 
iho children, if it is good . 

(). Would it not meet your object if we had -nmc classification on the?e 
lines V The cleaner things would certainly full into that class suitable lor 
children . And the adult- also might, he interested m most of these films. 

.1. 1 don’t think il would ho entirely the same tiling. I would prefer 
my own scheme. 

Q. To a certain extent it might meet your object? 

L 1 think tin- tendency for t lie Children? s committee would be to sny : 

Is there anything in this film which will harm them? 1 want them to see 
whether there is any good in the picture. 

(,). 'Whether it is beneficial ? T quite see your point. In any **ase, whether 
your s'* heme is adopted or* not, I rake it that you would advocate the inclusion 
of a. literary critic on the censors* board even for their ordinary wotIs. 

.1 . I would do so. 

Q. In any ease yon want a larger proportion of literary mm there* 

,1. Yes. 

Q. Now- you have referred to the dramatic talent of the Bengalis, of which 
you have considerable experience, 1 am sure, because I remember to have seen 
Nome of the dramatic performances in your own college at Dacca. 



A. Well, they vary. 

Q. Well, don't you think that it this film industry were to l>e developed 
cui proper line*;, it might find profitable employment for the educated Bengali? 
Would it. not open out a career for them, and he a sort of solution for 
middle class unemployment ? 

Q. Well, don't you think that if this film industry wen* to Ik* developed 
h think on an average, if you take a hundred Bengali students, you would 
find more hoys amongst them with a natural talent for acting Hum you would 
in a similar random group of English students. They seem to he levs velf. 
conscious. 

Q . Have you experience of students of other provinces? 

A. No, I have not. 

<?. Now, from that point «-f view, would you he prepared to recommend 
to Cio\ eminent to take action f<»r giving protection to this industry? 

.*1. I am afraid that is a matter on which 1 have no opinion. 

Sir Huroon Jafjer: l>o you think it would he a good tiling to start classes* 

to train scenario writers, actors and others, in training colleges, schorls of 
art- or colleges of science. 

A. Necessarily, I should imagine, that is a Thing on which the men 
actually connected with the industry would he better able, to speak, 

Q. Mr. Oaten says he would like such classes. 

1. Well. 1 should imagine if anything ol that sort has to he done, it 

would he hotter to go to the- actual cinema industry men and say, “ Luck 

lien*, we have got some money for training boys enter the cinema industry. 
Will you use it. in the way you think best.." rather than start a ( lovciinncni 
1 ’apartment . Thai is ,, hat we did w ith the railway. 

Q. But should not the Government assist, in this wav to encourage flic 
industry? 

A. They might give financial help hut the. actual system «d training had 
much better he under the control of the industry. They know w hut they 
want so much better. 

Q. 1 think you know something about the Text Books C/oniini ttee P 

.1. Well. Yes. I have served on some of them. 

Q. Wouldn't it be better to have a Cinema Education Commit ter under 
the Education I ’epartment ? Or some such committee under the Oirertor .,f 
Industries? 

A. i must sav the Text Books < -nnimit-toes in this province have worked 
so unsuccessful! v so far, that l should he very sorry to add to their respon- 
sibilities. The whole system is at present, 1 believe, under review. 

(). Or do you think it- would he advisable to recommend ft separate de- 
partment under the Minister of Education for this kind of thing in order 
to advise Government to assist this industry? 

A. T don't think it matters under what department the board is so Jong 
as it contains the right sort of person, and that is a man of taste who can 
look nt a film as an artistic production and not as if he was censoring a 
comic paper. I mean, not looking for faults, but looking for something of 
merit. 


Written Statement of Mr. E. YILLIERS, dated the 16th December 

1927. 

The following answers to the Indian Cinematograph Committee Question- 
naire are given V>y Mr. E. Villiers, pest Vice-President of the European 
Association ; Mr. Villier* being the accredited representative of the European 
Association with whom he has discussed some of the more important issues 
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raised and being given full powers to give evidence in front of the Commis- 
sion a & their representative. 

The answers should be taken as applying in the main to European Cinema 
Houses and as the result of observation of European Cinema Houses. 


1. No. 


Introductory, 


General. 

2. (a) (1; Of the Indians who attend, I should estimate 25 per cent. 

as belonging to the educated classes; 

(2) 75 per cent, of the illiterate classes. 

(b) 50 per cent, cheap illiterate Indians; 20 per cent, educated Indians, 

Soldiers and Anglo-Indians ; 30 per cent. Upper class Europeans. 

(c) So small as to make it impossible to give any fixed percentage. 

Part I. 

Film Industry in India. 

3. (I) Comic, such as Harold Lloyd and Charles Chaplin; 

(2) Films dealing with adventure, piracy, such as Douglas Fairbanks 
generally features in : 

(3) coming n long way off (1) and (2), films ot a sentimental nature. 

4. Judging by the crowds in the cheap seats and elsewhere, yes. 

5. (a), ib) and (V) 1 have no knowledge. 

0. (a) No; what an Indian audience requires, like even other audience, 
is variety: that is to sav a certain number of India films and a fu-fain 
number of Extra-India films; there would soon be a reaction were an excess 
of India films shown. 

(M (1) and 12) I am unable to say. 

7 T havM no knowledge. 

Si. in) and (b) 1 have no knowledge- 

9 — U. I have no knowledge. 

12. Judging by the fullness of the Cinema House, the Amusement Tax 
can be no serious handicap. 

13. I am unable to say. 

14. Unquestionably; it must not be forgotten, however, that since educa- 
tional films would help the growth of the film industry in India by teaching 
the public to think cinematographically , the danger of unsuitable and im- 
proper films would become all the more acute since the harm would he more 
widespread. If, therefore, the public is going to be taught by means of 
educational films in its youth to think more in terms of the Cinema, it is 
highly necessary that films corning outside the education category be of a proper 
type." 1 believe there should be a vast demand for educational films. 

15 — 1G. 1 have no knowledge. 

17. No. 

18. I am strongly opposed to Government having any lot or part in film 
production, except, possibly with regard to educational films. 

10. I have no knowledge. 

20. fa) The question does not arise. 

(b) The question does not arise. 

21. I am strongly opposed to the State having anything to do with tha 
management of the film industry as a monopoly. 
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Film* of the British Commonwealth . 

22. The general answer appears to mo to he this : If India looks upon 
herself as an integral part of the British Empire, yes; otherwise, no. 

i*i) If she participated, yes; 

(h) no; for the reason that- the very essence of Cinema film consists iu 
its depicting non-average incidents in life (or out of it) and as such, 1 do 
not think that any film depicting the true everyday hum-drum life of 
India, or any other country, would l>e sufficiently popular to attract audiences 
ami so reach the public: 

(V) No. 

’2d. (<i) As regards making known the conditions, resources and habits of 
the people, i do not think that Cinema pictures can do very much, for the 
reason given under 22 (h j; a certain amount can be done regarding the special 
doings of Governments and from time to time outstanding im-ideiits taking 
plate throughout the British Empire; 

Go An International Film Library. 


P\RT II. 

Social /tsp'-cf* and Control. 

24. oil In part, yes; 

(h) No: but, unquestionably a certain number of suggestive films of an 
unpleasant character do, from time to time, get through; 

i r) exaggerated night life; sensuous kissing; and particularly “ close-ups '* 
and brutality. 

Films of the above nature are, in my opinion, harmful to everybody, and 
particularly m the Indians, who naturally cannot, have the necessary perspec- 
tive or knowledge wherewith to gauge the extent to which such films are 
representative, exaggerated or purely fictitious. 

It is harmful in the wav that all immoral and unpleasant Mugg^ti-ms 
must be harmful to any human mind ; 

id) (1) no; 

(*2) no*, and under this heading, I would include pictures such as 1 Tin 
Hunchback of Notre Dame 

(e) no; 

2fi. Yes: certainly, and for the reason that social customs between different 
countries differ so fundamentally as to make what is entirely harmless in one 
country considered to he most harmful in another; as an example : in the 
West it never occurs to any one to look upon Darn ing and the holding of 
a man’s wife in another man’s arms during Dancing as anything other than 
a most, harmless amusement. In India, I understand, this is still looked 
upon with horror and disgust.. 

26. (a) No; I have not yet seen any film which could possibly be said 
to offend religious susceptibilities ; 

(b) the cpiestion does not arise. 

‘27. (a) Undoubtedly many films exhibited in Lidia tend to misrepresent 
Wostem Civilization and lower it in the eyes of Indians ; except fro the 
highly travelled and educated (from a Western point of view) Indians, I 
think many films are generally unintelligible and mostly misunderstood by 
them, with inevitably undesirable results. The only remedy lies in a more 
adequate censorship on a basis of mutual co-operation between the European 
and Indian. 

( b ) Yes; in that all films dealing with India that I have seen in Europe, 
represent her as a country of nothing but beauty and romance and love. I 
am unable to say if they were produced in India; probably not. 

28. (a) and (b) yes; vide 

(1) Sex, crime and horror; 
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(2) Vide, 24 (c). 

20. No; on the other hand, I think that the American practice might be 
introduced of forcing Cinema Proprietors to mark their public advertisements 
and posters of a film as either suitable or unsuitable for children. 

30. i do not think this is practicable, however, desirable. 

31. («) Yes, if efficient. 

32. 3' he censorship in Bengal is not, altogether satisfactory, although. I 
think, that even as at present constituted it prevents i hit of harm ami to 
this extern, does good. 1 think it. is defective in that adequate censorship 
implies lull-time adequately paid Censors. 

I suggest more stipendiary Censors of adequate qualifications. 

33. <o) No, except with their illegitimate recreation; 

(h) No; 

(c) No; 

34. (</) I think there should he a Central All-India and Burma Board, 
for the purpose of dictating policy, composed of Kuropewns and Indians : male 
and female; the carrying out of ihis policy should be checked by the above 
mentioned stipendiary Censors. who should be delegated to the various 
centres for this purpose, and for censorship work : 

(1) for the purpose oi ensuring greater co-ordination; 

No; 

(3) Vi (a); 

(4) the choice lies between Bombay and ('alciiita: the merit of Bombay 
is that, 1 understand, the majority of lilms are imported via Bombay; on the 
other hand. Calcutta is half way between Bombay and Burma: on th* 1 whole, 
I favour Born buy. 

( b ) No; 

(r) Vide 31 (a); 

u/l From Central Itevenues, if inspection fees do not suffice. 

3f>. fu) No; there should be a more reasonable prnpuit ion of Indian mem 
hers and also the Lumpeun Association, as represent ing the Burnpeun n«.*i » 
official point of view throughout India, should be represented instead o! 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Trades Association; 

{in Vide 32; I consider this to he the only feasible system. 

3f>. ( a ) (judging by results, the present inspectors appear to he fairly 
well qualified, although there is room for a certain Amount of improvement 
in this respect, vide (24, (a)). 

(/>) No; only contentious films need be examined by the Board ; the rest 
should be examined by gentlemen who should be properly remunerated for 
their services. 

37. (a) Yes; I consider the powers vested in the District Magistrate are 
sufficient and to this extent the Law provides adequate safeguards; I do 
not consider, however, that the safeguards are sufficiently used. 

(it) I do not consider that any further safeguards are needed. 

38. I have heard of instances where films which would not have been 
passed by Calcutta have been passed by Bombay Censors, and then brought 
over to Calcutta ; I do not imagine, however, that this is of very frequent 
occurrence. 

3Vf. No. 

40. Most emphatically; by posters, handbills and advertisements being 
censored: judging by some of the posters I have seen. I think it is just 
as necessary as is the censoring of the films themselves. The remedy is to 
get* so far as possible, the co-operation of the Trade and failing this, it should 
be enforced by the Board of Ceneors. 
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1 have seen many poster's which, while not greatly objection able to the 
Western mind, are highly objectionable to the unsophisticated and illiterate 
Indians for the reasons given above. They are objectionable tor the same 
reasons that; these suggestive films which include sensious kissing and under- 
ok>t.lied women are objectionable. 

41. I think tin* moral standard, from the Indian puint • i view, must seem 
to h n v»* ileterioratMl dun largely t<> the perfectly healthy bm. much greater 
freedom which now adays exists between the sexes and aNi. to the dis- 
appearance of nmeh of what a European would now categorise as false 
modesty i but. however much the average European has re-adjusted his views 
as regards wliat is modest or immodest., I very much question whether the 
average Indian has done so. 

42. This is a matter which obviously can only be dealt with by the Cinema 
Commit t ee. 

4-T pi) Yes ; to the extent of my adverse criticism above ; 

(d It is for the Cinema Commission b> say; 

41. The Press could do a great deal in assisting in the maintenance of a 
good xtandjird <>[ films by refusing t<> put in laudatory u itices o! <(msti<>nrthle 
films; unforl imatel v , however, the Press appears to be influenced in this 
respect i>\ tile ad\ ert laments that it- receives from tin- Cinema Companies 
and to this extent is being not altogether true to itself. 

If*. (a) Studios should he licensed and inspected; 

ih) Yes; 

In (ttiiirral. 

I think there i- c n< i-lrss-t lian vast future for what might be termed 
erhicat ion.al lilms: that- is. historical, geographical. gcohjgi<-}il and scientific* 
etc. 'l'hc\ will command large audience- if they are well produced and 
should in 1 hem selves have an enormous power for good and anything that 
eicild 5 it- done to enr-uiraee such films, should be done. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. E. YILLIERS, Representative of the European 
Association, on Wednesday, the 21st December 1927. 

{'hnirnwu : J suppose you go to the cinema, Mr. Villiors? 

A. Yes, I go a fair amount. 

Q. Where toy 

A. In the main I go to what I call the west -end cinema houses, hut just 
occasionally I have been to those down Chit pore Hoad and the more India nised 
cinema houses. 

Q. Have you seen any Indian films yourself ? 

A. Heal Indian flimsy Never. I have seen films in England purporting 
to represent- Indian life hut 1 have not seen Indian films out here. 

(J. I mean produced Imre, dealing with an Indian story. 

A . No . never . 

(4. Are there any films showing Indian stories in England 1 " 

A. No. T have seen a film which purported to introduce scenes from Indian 
life chiefly dealing with Indian mythology. 

y. In a European city? 

A. I imagine so. 

Q. Yes, 1 quite see your point in answer to 0 (a), that there .should he 
some variety in the show, otherwise having purely Indian films alone in any 
quarter would not he either useful or desirable. 

A. No, any more than the restriction to purely English or Eurojwan films 
would go on attracting English audiences. 
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Q. But what will be your attitude if, for instance, the quota system were 
introduced in order to encourage the Indian film industry in this country, 
with this qualification that films produced in India dealing with Indian sub- 
jects, I mean Indian films passed by a central board as suitable for all 
audiences not merely for Indian audiences, a certain proportion in a week 
should be shown by each cinema exhibitor, gradually rising till the industry 
establishes itself. What would be vour attitude towards that? 

A . Well, my attitude in general would be this, that I think the cinema 
industry and the production of cinema films must as it were find its own 
level. That is to say, demand must create supply rather than supply create 
demand. And I think gradually, from the technical point of view, if the 
production of Indian films in India reached a reasonable level, — I cannot say 
whether it lias reached that to-day or not: because T have not seen thorn — but 
supposing it had, I imagine that on their own merit they would create their 
own demand. But in general, both in regard to the cinema question and to 
other questions. I think the demand as usual must create the supply and 
that it is unhealthy and unwise to put what 1 maintain to be the cart 
before the horse by starting with a supply and hoping it will create a 
demand. 

Q. Then if you bad been in England you would be opposed to the quota 
system there? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. I quite see your point of view. But the difficulty here is that a large 
number of high class theatres which cater lor tin' European. Anglo-Indian 
and the westernised Indian, are afraid to show Indian films on their ow r n 
merits because of the fear that they will lose their clientele. 

A. in other words the demand is not there. 

Q. And therefore the Indian producer does not get those facilities for 
exhibition which he would have otherwise, if all the theatres showed them. 
So unless some element of reasonable compulsion is introduces! he has very 
little chance of showing his film. 

.4. Mow. Sir, does that hold good considering the proportion of Indian 
cinema houses to European ones? 

Q. There are said to be about '100 houses, of which about 250 are really 
showing Indian pictures, but the high class ones, what they call the high class 
ones where they draw an audience — the cinema habit has not grown among 
the Indian to the same extent as among the European and Anglo-Indian and 
the educated Indian, that is to say. more percentage of people compared 
with population go among this class of people — one in five among the Euro- 
pean and probably one in 200 among the Indian. The cinemas which pay 

the best, taking the box office receipts, are the ones which cater for this class 

of people. 

.1. That is one of the reasons why I feel so strongly about introducing a 
far greater proportion of what, one might term educational films, because 
there you are going to teach people to think in terms of the cinema. 1 think 
that is one of the benefits which will accrue from it. 

Q. So that you think that disadvantage does not outweigh any difficulties 
you may ieel about the theory of compulsion? 

A. No, I am against compulsion in any form. 

Q. So in the same way you would not advocate any compulsion on pro- 

tore uce tor the British Empire. 

,1. No. 

Q. And the same argument would apply to that? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. You want the thing to thrive on its own merits? 

A . Precisely. 
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Q. Now. do you think your view — of course, you are speaking 1 see ior 
vovir.M-il and not for the Assoc iation, hui do you think your view is largely 
shared by members of your Association ? 

.1. Well, Sir, f came to represent the Cnuaeil <>1 the Kuropean Assoeiat hm, 
which in turn is undoubted iv very representative of the Kuropean Asso- 
ciation. 

(J. 1 only want to know whether tin- view is shared very largely r 

.1. 1 think so. 1 think the majority ot the views expressed would be 
probably in these term*.. 

ty. 3h> you know anything about “ The Light of Asia ”? 

A. The Hook ? 

Q. No, the film? 

A. No, I have not heard anything about it. 

(j. I mean you liave nor heard any comments in ilie Kuropean circles in 
which you move discussing Indian him- at all r' 

.4. No. 1 have not. 

( t >. Now, as regar ds the censor-dup. ;irc you generally sat i.-aied with the 
temo o! the pictures a» they arc dmwn, I moan the iummii ones which you 

see ? 

.1. That ha- got to be a nswon-d . Inn ing tun view point*. in mind. From 
the point ot view of the western audience, and irom the point ot view of the. 
edneaied Indian, I think in 1 1n- main the fdms aiv a lairly rea.sona hie 
.standard. V ndoubtedly irom rune to time a certain number get through 
which I consider at hr.-t do no good and at worst do a certain amount of harm 
to any human mind, in the main Irom the west era point ot view I don't 
think we have got any s»-ri»iu- cuim* t . »r c.uupl.'iiit lint from the uneducated 
.Indian point, of view I personally think that the present situation leaves 
a good deal to he desired. 

Now what i- your apprchen.don ? What is ii.. you leel about that from 
the uneducated Indian's point ol view U unde- irable 

.1, Well, in a certain measure rlie unedu<-a ted Indian still has a definite 
amount ol respe.-t tor tin* iwsicnu'r and lor tin* we-i. And 1 think some of 
the fiiins. n* read through his untutored eye-. g»v«- an entirely false repre- 
sentation t • » hi-' mind - I think rimy must do— ot the trend of western civili- 
sation and the » xient to wlrirh films shown and snus depicted on these films 
art 1 representative or not represent a * i ve oi wii.il might be tailed the decent 
a\orage ol western liie. 

(J . Nobody can say that. However, that is the harm you apprehend? 

A. Yes. The other point is. [ think that a certain number of these films 
do undoubtedly play on the lower - passions peoph* who are not m a position 
to discard them :»-> being either tn vinous oj - ext ra-onlinar y . 

Q. Let me see if 1 understand you aright. They get more easily excited, 
that, is what you mean? 

.1. Their lower passions, whether they are sexual or whether they are 
passions which are aroused on seeing scenes of bestiality and such like. 

(f. They are a more impre.->ionnhle set ot people? 

.1. Yes. 7' hey liave not got the armour which knowledge and true per- 
spective gives. 

Q. 1 suppose this impression of vours is not based on any actual results 
you have seen, hut it is more your apprehension:' 

.1. Yes, my apprehension, and also judging from the applause which greets 
such tilings, and it seems to me to be .so utterly' unnecessary, because where 
on the one ham! you do get applause from a certain section of the house over 
scenes which are <juo>ti<>nuhle «#r which should he discarded as being entirely 
unnecessary, on the other you get tremendous applause when there is a 
decent picture of file. To my mind,, 1 think, there is plenty of appreciation 
in the mind of that class of audience for the far liner and letter sides of life. 
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(f. From what we have seen they often cheer when the hero arrives in 
time to save the situation. 

.1. Yes, exactly. 

(f. 7 do not know if your experience is similar. Let me tell you from my 
experience — now 1 pay more attention to these things than 7 did formerly. 
Whenever a noble act is done, or the rescuer comes in time, they cheer and 
cheer like anything. 

A. Yes, exactly. 1 have a particular specific instance in my mind. Take 
a film, for instance, like “ The Flag Lieutenant,'* it was a perfectly clean, 
nice and straightforward film from beginning to end. It ran in Calcutta 
certainly for two weeks and possibly it ran for three weeks also. The house 
was absolutely crammed on the two occasions 1 had been there, — 7 first went 
there towards the beginning and again towards the end of its run. There 
was tremendous applause throughout the whole show. A film like that is 
far more recreative and far more healthy to everybody than these things. 

Mr. (V/rc/i : What kind of audience was that r It was a mixed audience? 

.4. It was a perfectly representative audience so far as 7 could see. The 
exjKinsive seats were filled and the 1? annas and 4 annas seats also were 
crammed like anything. 

I'hmnuatt: Where was it? 

A. At the Globe. 

Q. You are shaking of the people in the pit? 

A. Yes. 

(f. It is the one rupee seats. 

4L The whole house from top to bottom was crammed on the two occa- 
sions. 

(f. You are mistaken in thinking that the lowest seats wore below. 

A. Yes, I am sorry. I knew I was going to give evidence and so I began 
to notice these things more minutely, and I was surprised at the size of the 
house on the two occasions. 

(f. Did you notice the uppermost gallery? 

A. i cannot specifically say that I did. 

(f. That is the place when* the four annas people go. I have been to the 
Globe Theatre three times and l found the gallery empty. 

.4. 1 cannot definitely say I did notice. I went to another film which I 
consider to he equally healthy with one or two exceptions; in the case of any- 
thing comic such as Harold Lloyds the place is simply packed. 

( 4 >. You come into contact with the cinema-going Indian public, both the 
educated ami the uneducated class in the course of your work and lifer 

.4. Yes. to a certain extent. 

(f. I suppose you cannot point to any definite instance whore the effect, of 
the cinema altered their view points? 

.1. No. 

Q. It is more an apprehension that you feel? 

A. Yes. 

if. Having regard to the difference in habits and outlook? Supposing 
people whom you have in mind saw what you and 1 see in the “ Black Bottom 
Bevue — mixed bathing scenes and so on. 7 suppose you apprehend if they 
had an opportunity of seeing them that would have a similar effect ? 

A. 1 think so. 

if. T could see that. When one civilisation comes in contact with another 
civilisation there is hound to he repercussion of that sort. 

.4. The customs are so fundamentally different. 

(f. So that whether it is in actual life or on the screen it will perhaps 
have the same effect? 

A. Yes. 
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(). I put it to you, in order that you may realise the difficulty of dontiufx 
with a situation like that, whether it w.mM not be the wiser course to get 
them familiar with these things, e'-.pemaUy a, ihey have got to get familiar 
with people who live a liie different, trum tiirivs, that thev innv appraise 
it at its true valued I may tell you my own experience. Years ugo 1 went 
to a hall at. Gov 'eminent house. That was about Jo vt'ars ugo. 1 was very 
erode then and it struck me that it was only bestial people who < <>nhl do that. 
Hut now that I get to know more of them 1 think that it i- their way oi 
dealing with life. After all we have to live together: 

A. Yes. 1 think you should start at the bottom and not at the top. .By a 
gradual process you cun give education from the bottom by means of a far 
wider range of subjects. That is one part of my answer and the other part is 
that I am not necessarily prepared to say that some of the things to which 
we are accustomed in the wom are oi necessity as healthy as they were ,10 
years ago. 

Q. I could see that. V or instance, would you ban scene.-, Jrotn the Folios 

Berger es r 

A. Personally I would -some of them. 

(J, Although it has an artistic valued 

A. Yes. 1 would certainly ban anything that is of the “ (irnnd (iuigno! 
horror type. 

(J. Or w omen fighting in the underworld: 

A. Yes. 

Q. There arc difficulties in dealing with a situation like thO. The trouble 
in my mind, to speak frankly, is bow best u> deal with the situation. I 
quite realise the difficulties either way, 

A. I personally think the only way to deal with it- -of course, there will 
be a certain amount, of outcry or disagreement from the western pari of the 
audience, and one would lie accused of holding ultni-puritanieal ideas,--! 
think in a great ini’inun* the films certainly fin nu good and they might, do no 
harm to i lie sophist irated. but I am inclined to think, going on the principle 
of ilio greatest good of the greatest number, there should lie some form of 
greater ei nsoiship o! films which, though admittedly harmless to the sophisti- 
cated and the cultured, do definitely have a derogatory effect on the others. 

(/. There are two factors in that eojineet ion . perhaps, which you are not 
aware ul . The cla-ss of people you have in mind do not favour the social 
dramas. They rather have a lainy for serials, fighting films and comics which 
do m i harm. 

.1. Yes. 

Q. That is one fat tor which i* weighing with me, so that tin danger is 
over-estimated m my opinion because the audience you have in mind do not 
go to that Hass, of show. Tin* second thing which weighs with me is this. 
Indian films are getting more and more popular with that class of people ami 
I thought if. might be a safer "ourse in order to encourage the growth of 
Indian films to create a taste for their own surroundings and for Ilnur own 
things rather than go about stopping such things. 

.1. From the lit Lie 1 have -eon of it, the Indian cinemas seem in be much 
more sparsely attended than the more popular ones. 

Q. So. If you goto the Crown Cinema you cannot get access. They are 
showing “ Jlurgcsh-Xn-ndim ”. This is the third week of its run? 

A . That is an Indian film? 

Q. Yes, and a very poor tyve of film at that, hut still Indian crowds go 
there like anything because of the nature of the subject. It is from a popular 
novel. 

A. The danger of leaving things as they are at present, to my mind, is 
that in the measure that you educate the Indian with Indian films you are 
also going to a certain extent to educate him to appreciate more harmful 
films which I think he would not otherwise do. 
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Q. This wiU replace that class of film in a wav. 

A . Yes, 

Q, Where these Indian cinemas exist, if they are encouraged to show more 
Indian pictures, they would he content only with showing comics and occa* 
•ionally good social dramas ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That, is the tendency now-a-days in the Indian cinemas. 

A, Jt may Ik- a possible solution which had not occurred to me before. 
The harm that J apprehend i> to the tremendous crowds that I see — ] am 
thinking particularly of the two tinemas that J go to mo^t often, namely,, 
the Elphinstone and Madans Theatre where you have got cheaper seats down 
below and they are packed night alter night. 

Q- How often have you seen films of the type which you have in mind? 

A . Fnpleasant ones? 

Q. Yes, those which are likely to he misunderstood, I do not say misre- 
present alive. 

A. Fairly, frequently . 

Q. Where sex passions are depicted? In some cases sex passions are 
depicted in an unobjectionable wav, but where they are depicted in an 
unduly emphatic way — I want to know what percentage of films shown, they 
constitute r 

/l . Looking at it through the eyes of the four annas seats I should say 
that as much as T.t per cent, of the films shown have got incidents in them 
which I think are definitely liable to misinterpretation, not only misinter- 
pretation but even when correctly interpreted, harmful. Take, for instance, 
m very line film, such as The Hunchback of Notre Dame." In the be- 
ginning there was a scene of a cripple* being dogged to death. It was per- 
fectly revolting. The rest of the film was a magnificent one. Take a lilm 
like ‘‘The Mack Pirate." There you have a galley slave being flogged and 
flogged until he collapses. I think those incidents leave a scar on the mind 
of anybody. .1 think they are definitely harmful to people who have not got 
the wherewithal to view them in the proper perspective. 

Then 1 am afraid at that rate you see no difference between a British 
him and an American film in that way. 

A. No. 

Q. Have you seen “The Bat *'? 

A , I saw li The Bat." 

Q. You would have objected to it on this ground? 

A. A groat deal of that i.s unnecessary and I think it is definitely harmful 
to people who cannot put them in the proper place. 

(f. They flock to “ The Folios Dergeres *' and see scenes there in actual 
life. Why do von object to their being shown to Indian audiences? Do you 
not think it will open their eyes to the world? It happens in actual life in 
Paris, where thousands of people like you and me have the advantage of 
seeing them. Wo do not hesitate to go there, that is, the host of us. 1 have 
seen the best society there. 

.4. I should very much hesitate to take my sister there. 

Q. But many people take their wives? 

A. Wives and sisters are different-. I have not got a wife and 3 cannot 
say what J would do if .1 had a wife. 

Q . Don’t you think it is rather too much to deprive these people who have 
not got the benefit of travel? How are you going to open their eyes? 

A. In India you are starting to a very large extent on virgin soil, and 
when you have goi your virgin soil, why not start on sounder lines rather 
than copy the mistakes of the west. 

<?. You know our people have got n very poor outlook on life. They 
adopt a low standard of living and they are very sadly wanting in hygienic 
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methods. If they see scenes like that and other things, that would open their 
eyes to their own lack of energy and so on r 

.1. I think you could do that in a very mueh hotter way. 

Q. The film producers are the host judges t«t what will appeal to the 
cinema-going people? They are not producing specially tor you? 

.1 I think the tendency of the cinema producer at present is to play 
down to his audience rather than get his audience on to a higher level. You 
have g*u a peculiarly constituted people, they are intensely dramatic in 
thought and action. When you see a cooly and talk to him you reuii.vo 
how intensely dramatic he is. Their language is a very graphic language, 
much more than the western, and that is a material which could he made 
very much better use of. 

Q. You are now driving at the other point that there is plenty of material 
for developing Indian films? 

A. Ye*. and therefore I do not think it wants forced encouragement. 

Capital is shy and it is not in good hands and unless some encourage- 
ment i" given if is not likely to go on on right lines. You recognise i hal- 
tin' growth of the film industry here should be guided on right lines? 

A. Yes 

(,7. And not leave it in the hands of third rate people who may also play 
down as the people in the west are doing? 

A. Yes. ami theretore it is I wish to see more stress laid on educational 
films. 

Sir Ha ron n Jaffrr: You have? just said you are not in favour of the (junta 
system and Imperial preference, and the majority of your Association hold 
the same view ? You are the past Vice-President of this Association? 

A . Yes. 

( t b Do the present office hearers hold the same view? 

A. 1 have discussed this question with the President, and the various offi- 
cials oi the .Association. Their views coincide in the main with mine. 

Q. I was anxious to know whether the General Secretary agrees with you. 

.4, You will have to a*k him. 

'.Ml per cent, of the American films come here? 

A. A very large proportion. 

{>. All this money goes to America? 

A. A very great, deal n( it does undoubtedly. 

(J. AYhat is your ad v u-c ns to how to stop this? 

A. The only means which 1 think as a healthy one is to improve the pro 
ductinn of films in countries from which you wish to draw your films. 
America practically started this cinema industry and England has recently 
been sitting up and taking stea k of the situation and realising how far she is 
behind. There is already evidence that the British films are making immense 
(strides in that matter. That has been done without subsidies, without arti- 
ficial help. That I think is the correct, method in which all countries should 
proceed. 

Q. It would take a very long time. 

.1, 1 do not think so. It is only 2 years or possibly 3 years since the 
agitation against American monopoly films was a tar ted in England and 
during the past three years a very very noticeable improvement, to mv mind 
has been made in the standard of production from the point of view of 
technique, and other points of view. From what I have seen in the course 
of the last tew years I think that u clean, straightforward film which is 
properly produced can hold its own any way with the more unpleasantly 
sensational films which we are getting. 

Q. Do you think that British Empire films should come to India free oi 
duty ? 
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A. That T think has got to he dealt with in considering the general fiscal 
policy. 

<i>. Supposing the Empire likewise allows the same concession to Indian 
films ? 

.1. I am personally strongly in favour of an Empire preferential tariff 
and to have the Empire entirely self-supporting. 

Q. As regards the capital of this industry, you think many British com- 
panies could be induced to set up studios in India!" 

A. Do you mean capital would he forthcoming for that? 

y. 1 moan would not your association help with capital" 

A. Tli at is outside the province of our association. 

(J. Not as an association in a body, hut some members of the association 
may do t hat individually ? 

.1. To the extent that money could he got here in India. There are cer- 
tain very definite and natural advantages and you have also certain very 
definite disadvantages. If a sound revenue-producing scheme was put up 
I do not doubt lhat Clive Street would put its hand into its pocket, as it 
would in the case of a jute or coal proposition, hut it would not do so, T am 
convinced, on any other basis or on any sentimental-grounds. 

(J . 1 have been just told by "Mr. Madan that Americans have come here 
to India 1o start studios and build theatres. Would you like it'" 

.1.. I would very much sooner see that initiative and sign of life being 
shown by the British cinema industry, naturally I admit that. But if the 
Americans can come arid produce decent films I do not see why they should 
not come. 

Q. They should be allowed to do it ? 

.1. Yes, I think so. 

There is no reason to stop it ? 

.1. No, provided they produce films which will conform to the standard 
set up as the result of your investigations. 

C. Do you think you would prefer to have titles and captions of these 
films in 1 lie vernacular also? 

A. Yes. 1 think it would be an advantage. What I do think is that 
posters also should be censored, J think in some ways they are every bit of 
them as important as the Jilin. 

(J. I have not understood your reply to question No. 22. (Beads.) What 
do you mean 1>v ‘‘ otherwise not 

.1. Jf the British Empire generally decides to formulate a scheme whereby 
there should ho imperial preference, participation should ho given to mouthers 
of the Empire. 

(,y. Do you advocate that India should be outside the British Empire? I 
cannot understand what you mean by “Otherwise* not"? 

A, No. I advocate it should remain within the British Empire. There 
are certain Indians who differ from my point of view, and 1 believe there 
are certain Europeans even who say that India should remain outside the 
British Empire. I personally think that she should remain within the Empire 
both from the point of view of the good of the Empire and of the good of 
I ndia. 

('in iirman; As an equal partner? 

A. Yes, as an equal partner eventually. 

&ir flaroon Jaffrr: In reply to question No. 29, you sav (re ids). 

A . I may have misread the question. As 1 read it the question implied 
this. 41 Are you in favour of certification of certain films as for adults only.” 

1 say no, because I presume that if you certify films as for adults only that 
means that children are prohibited from seeing them. I think that, however 
desirable it may be, is outside the realm of practical politics. I think if yov 
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force cinema proprietors by legislation to label their films as suitable or 
unsuitable for children you are not prohibiting erring parents from taking 
their children if they choose to th> so. It is a fair warning as to the type 
of film. The one is a definite order, the other is merely in the form of advice. 

Sir Ifnroon Jnffrr: In reply to (portion No. .‘VJ, you say the censorship iu 

Helical is not altogether satisfactory. J)o you mean to say that they are 

passing obviously obscene scenes’*' 

A. No. 

Q. Nevertheless extremely objectionable scenes. 

A. 1 do not even go so far as to say in the main “ extremely objectionable 

films M : but I think a certain number of films do get through which, as I 

tried to explain iu Mr. Ha ngachariar. are. in my opinion, harmful. 

( t >. They are still passing Mich films ? 

.1. Presumably; hut nothing approaching definite obscenity. There has 
not been anything yet that I have seen passed which can he characterised as 
obscene. 

Q. Is this laxity on the part of the Censorship Hoard the cause of at truck- 
ing undesirable films to India ? 

A. No. on the contrary. I think, the Hoard of Censors keep out a great 
number. 

Q. Still they come P 

.4. A certain number come in presumably. 

y. Because t lie Board is not satisfactory? 

A. Because the Board do not hold the same views as myself. 

Mr. \cof/i/; f was interested in your reply to question No. ,‘15 where you 
say that there should he a more reasonable proportion of Indian members on 
the Board of Censors. Well, perhaps, you know that at present there are 
six Europeans and two Ir.dians on tin* Bengal Board, and you are not 
satisfied with the work ot that Board. 

.1 . Exactly. 1 would like to modify that statement. I urn not altogether 
satisfied. 1 am not imputing for a moment any suggestion that the Board 
is a thoroughly urrsatisfact ury one. All 1 say is that they prevent a good 
deal ot harm already hut that a certain amount more might wadi Ik* done. 

(,>. You seem to think that, certain films may have undesirable results 
from the political point of view. Your view seems to he that, the eastern 
people* look upon the westerner with an amount of respect, and in so far as a 
certain class of films may be misunderstood hv them, it may lead to undesir- 
able lesults from the British point of view. 

.1. I did not say from the British point of view. 

< l >. That is how I interpret it? 

■1. You misinterpret it. 

Q. Now one ol the principles which the Board oi Censors have got to hear 
in mind is that subjects which tend to bring into disrepute the British prestige 
in the Empire are not to Ik 4 allowed. Here you have a Board predominantly 
British in character, who have io apply that particular principle, anti yet you 
arc not satisfied with their work in that particular respect? 

1. Fix cusc me. ! am not dissatisfied from the point of view of harmful 
political results hceau.se I think the Board has been sufficient ly adequate. 
AVhat 1 am thinking of is the broader moral effect ori the people owing to 
their lack of understanding. 

Q. And you an* generally opposed to any misrepresentation of any kind? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Now yesterday a European lady told us. on behalf of a body on which 
there were a considerable number of Eurojxan ladies, that the cinema hero 
does not at all misrepresent western life but that there is a certain amount 
of exaggeration. 
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-4. Which must lx* misinterpretation. 

Q. She added that a certain amount of exaggeration is essential in the 
cinema having regard to the fact that pictures have not the advantage of 
the spoken word to explain the various situations. Exaggeration is essential 
from that point of view? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now you are opposed to misrepresentation just because it would he as 
bad as teaching wrong history ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q- And you would take up the very same attitude whether the British or 
onv other Western nation were misrepresented or even ii an Eastern nation 
were misrepresented — say, the Chinese? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And surely you would also object to the French or the Belgians being 
misrepresented. 

A . Yes. 

Q. Now have you seen the British film called 1{ Moris/’ P 

.4. No. 

(,h Well, the Committee had occasion to see it and the impression it Jett 
on my mind was that there were certain scenes in it which were certainly not 
very favourable to the French or the Belgians. In one or two M-enes they 
showed the situation on the Fra nro-Beigia n border on tlm eve .,1 the battle 
of Moris, and in 'ermin scenes the Belgians and the French people were 
represented as unpatriotic. In one scene wr saw British Tommies engaged 
in digging trenches, while the French and the Belgian were represented as 
simply looking on. Then one Tommy is represented as saying to them If 
this blooming comitrv of yours is good enough lor us to tight in. is it not 
good enough for you to dig in r ' : and it was then only that those people 
lent a hand in the digging of the trenches. After having seen that picture, 
1 looked up my history of the War to find out what the exart pod r ion was, 
and this is what l read. It is about tiu* French Ironticr battle.- the British 
stand at Mods. “ There was scarcely any need ior Using our fond stores 
because the Belgian women pressed forward wit It all kinds o! eatables and 
their husbands aided in the trench digging with great vigour.'’ There was, 
therefore, a very objectionable misrepresentation in that him. 

.1. 1 quite agree. 

Q . Would you keep out such a picture on that ground? 

.1. I think it is a mistake to rake up any old soiv>. They do absolutely 
no good to anybody and they do a certain amount of harm. They keep alive 
certain moods which are utterly useless to people, ami 1 maintain that 
exaggeration of this sort linw always and inevitably he misrepresentation. 
For instance, the total misrepresentation of a bonk like *' Mother India n 
depends on its lack of perspective. To that extent, 1 think, any film ex- 
aggeration is the same thing. 

Q. Now, you expect the Board to take into account- all these various facts, 
don't you? * 

.4. Well, it is a Ftopian ideal 1 admit, but coming down to practical 
politics — 1 can only take the more grossly misrepresentative scenes as doing 
definite harm. Such a thing as you cited will probably do no harm except 
to a stray Belgian who may be there. 

Q. You have expressed yourself very clearly on the question a.s to whether 
Indian pictures should he given any Government protection, and you would 
depend only on the law of demand and supply. 

.4. Yes . 

Q. Do you make an exception when you come to t lie question of Imperial 
Preference ? 

A. 1 am personally strongly in favour of Imperial Preference throughout 
the whole Empire, hut otherwise and until we can get that particular form of 
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protection for the Empire which I believe is capable of being entirely self- 
supporting, 1 am in favour of free trading in all parts of the Empire. 1 am 
strongly against an Indian protective policy. 

< 'Inin man ; You want it based on an agreement of all the nations. 

A. Exactly. 

Mr. AVi/j m: Now, when you say that India should participate in an 
Imperial Preference policy it she considered herself ns an integral part of 
the British Empire — what you mean is possibly that it is for Judin to decide 
whether she should participate in this policy Y 

A. In the long run and eventually it will be for India to decide. 1 think, 
to what extent she* will become, what might he termed, a free partner in 
the commonwealth of the British Empire; in the long run, because you 
cannot over force a continent like India to do a thing against her wishes, 
you can only try to guide her in the way which you believe will be for her 
eventual good. If ultimately she decides she is going to l>c a participator 
in tin* British Empire, she will presumably tall in with the majority policy 
of the Empire. 

Q. But till then what is to he the policy for India? You have not arrived 

at that stage, and yet. y»»u have to give an answer to this question, to the 

question of participation in this policy in regard to the him industry. Ques- 
tion No. 22. 

A. 1 think i he answer to that must he left to the Legislative Assembly. 

<). I quite agree, and I think your intention L that the general question 

oi Imperial Preference should come up for discussion and a decision should 
lie taken on that; and the film industry should not he taken up for separate 
treat incut. 

A . Y es . 

( 4 >. Thank you. I quite understand your meaning, 

1 ’Imirmtnt : l think that policy has been greatly misunderstood. In the 
Imperial Conference Resolution there is no necessary question of preference 
at all. All that is done is mere advice to each part of the Empire to 
consider what, best it can do to develop the film industry in its own place. 
It. does not necessarily involve the question ot preference. 

.1. 1 war., something much more concrete for the British Empire. 1 want 
a definite agreement arrived at in black and white between all t-lie members 
o l the Empire as to the extent Imperial preference can be given between 
the different members. 

Mi. .Y cm/v: If it is proved t * be not to India's benefit to participate m 
such a policy in regard to the 1! in industry, would you recommend India to 
adopt it r 

,1. That question must be looked at from a broader aspect than the mere 
requirements of one particular industry. ft the Legislative Assembly, who 
are tile proper body to consider and decide these matters, consider that 
eventually it would he a good thing to protect it. they may do ho. Per- 
sonally I am ail against protection except on the one basis, that I outlined. 
If they consider you should have protection, 1 presume they will give yam 
protection in the same way, as 1 am sorry to say, they have g ren it in other 
industries. 

Q. You are strongly opposed to Government having anything to do with 
the industry? You add one. exception, “except possibly as regards educa- 
tional films 1 ’. Now. what is your idea? There are two alternatives open 
to tlu* Government, either to set up a studio to manufacture their own films 
or to entrust the work to private agencies — which would you prefer P 

A. 1 am not an educationalist but I claim to be the ordinary average 
intelligent citizen ; I cannot say how much importance I attach to Educa- 
tional Films and what scope 1 believe exists for the young generally and 
particularly in this country because of certain inherent qualifications. If 
there exists a supply of films outside India or within India which the Govern* 
jnent can get a lien on they should do so; I do not know' whether in the 

II 2 i 
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West then* are educational film* produced purely as educational films and 
for that specific purpose, if there are, then f suggest that in the main the 
educational authorities might be given facilities — whatever those facilities 
might be — to get hold of these films. 1 think i>o&tibly for purely educational 
purposes in India educational films might be taken under the aegis of 
(Jox'ermnent. 

(f. Not necessarily manufactured by them? 

A . If it is possible to avoid it, 1 want the Government to have nothing 
to do with the manufacturing of films. 

i'olonel : | would like to clear up just one more point on the 

question of Imperial preference about which many people have not the right 
idea as to what the European in this country thinks. I presume in addition 
to what you have already said, you would say that each component part of 
the Empire must decide its own requirements in regard to participation in 
such a policy? 

A. Each unit of the Empire has presumably, and after very careful 
thought, to make up its mind within what latitude- what maxima and 

minima it is prepared, under the process of give and take, to participate 

tn Imperial preference; hut that Imperial preference when it takes place 
has got to be a unanimous one throughout the Empire. 

Q. That is the filial goal, hut as steps to that goal each unit should 
participate in accordance with its own requirements? 

A. Exactly. 

( t ). I was only trying to get. the general view of the European in India. 
India if she participates should he* governed by her own requirements pend- 
ing any bigger development of policy? 

.1. Her own requirements so far as certain irreduoenble minima are 
concerned, hut always with the broader outlook of give and fake, so as 
definitely to lead as far as possible to thru goal. 

J gather that you find some leakage in the censorship at present, and 
you have in one of your answers definitely indicated the directions in which 
you think stricter censorship is required. 

.1. 1 would like to qualify the word “ leakage ,f . It is possibly not so 
much leakage as lack ot definement. What 1 would like to see is a Central 
Board which would he a hoard mainly dealing with policy. At present it is 
a lack of definement on their part and agreement between the Indian and 
European communities as to what is or is not fit to be shown to the public. 

I do not think it is so much leakage, if you understand the difference. By 
leakage one would characterise a certain type of film definitely, through a 
laxness of censorship, getting through. That i> not the real trouble. The 
real trouble U lack of policy. 

Q. In the Bombay Board the policy is very strictly laid down and some 
of the points to which you have alluded here are definitely prescribed. Yet 
they get through. 

A. But do they get through rid Bombay or through Calcutta? 
y. Both. 

A. Then there is leakage. 

Q. And you get these scenes of exaggerated night life, sensuous kissing 
and passionate love-making. Those are the things you are strongly against. 
Now do you think that that type of film which shows exaggerated night life, 
passionate love scenes, is particularly popular with European audiences? 

A. No. 

Q I am asking this from the point of view of the exhibitor. Supposing 
we came to the decision that to help the Indian producing industry we should 
put on a uuotn. that quota would apply to houses drawing their money from 
European audiences. I>o you consider our ordering a quota of Indian films 
to he shown in what we may call West End theatre*, would definitely harm 
the Indian exhibitor? 
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.4. Films alwmt India produced in India ? 

Q. They will mainly ho definitely of Indian lift?-. It wo order a quota 
bke that to be shown in West End theatres what is going to be the position 

of the exhibitor who owns a rimMna with regard to his audiences- will ho 

got them? 

A. No. personally 1 think there will be a big dropping off bora use I don't 
think the European out here wants to see siieli scenes; it comes down to this, 

the European out here in his recreation quite naturally 1 am easting no 

aspersions on India - wants to get away from India. 1 think it is a perfectly 
understandable and perfectly natural idea and to that extent people will 
just, he hared by such Indian films. 

(>. The exhibitor will lose his audience? 

.4. I think so, undoubtedly. 

( k K We have got to recognise thai fact? 

.1. 1 think so. 

(J. Now do you think he goes to the cinema as a habit or to see particular 
films? 

A. There are a certain number who go definitely as a habit. I know quite 
a number of Europeans who go definitely twice a week, or once a week. 
They go as a regular cinema habit. There are others, and I should think 
they were in the majority, who go to see specific films. 

d>. The larger portion you would say are drawn by particular films? 

1 . Yes. 

(J. Would you say lh.*t in the community, among Europeans in India, 
there is a general feeling against this display of passionate love-making on 
t he screen ? 

A. Yes. 

(J. You would agree that that is very largely due to most of us recognising 
that Indian customs on sex questions are different to ours and that wo 
desire to conform to some extent to their point of view? 

A. 1 think the answer to that twofold. I think it is partly that most 
people are bored by that kind of ihing. You have not got the particular 
strata of European out here to which that appeals— what I might call the 
kitchen class. They are not out here and so you don’t get that appeal. 
So. I think, a certain number an* simply bored by il . Then the others 
definitely do so for the main reason that it is obviously in many ways an 
offence to Indian sus<*ept ihilit ies and as such to British, and also as I say 
from the point of view that we do feel that it is a pity that western bfe 
in matters of that sort should l>e misrepresented. 

Q. But 1 would take you a hit. further. 1 was try ing t«> elucidate what 
1 personally believe is the feeling of the community. For instance, in your 
private room you are aware that the Indian does not expose his private 
parts and you therefore are very careful to conform to his opinion; and I 
have a feeling that the community have that thought at the hack of their 
mind. 

.4. Undoubtedly. 

(J. That they are trying to do in Home as the Homans do. 

.4. Undoubtedly. There is a natural sensibility among Britishers out 
here not to give offence. 

y. You are aware, of course, that as regards educational films, yon spoke 
about the possibility of bringing Western educational films out here, educa- 
tional films produced in the West out here. Our evidence has been that for 
Indian educational films you have to take into consideration the idiosyncra- 
sies not only of India itself but of each province, that if you gave them an 
educational film dressed in Western dress the whole concentration will be oil 
the Western dress and the audience would miss the educational part. They 
must have the dress of their own province and normal event* and then onW 
can they pick up the educational factor in the film. 


2 i 2 
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A. If you are going to do that your education is going to be very 
parochial. 1 had more in mind what you might call entirely educational 
subjects, .such as geography. T once saw a film, an educational film, for the 
purpose of teaching geography where instead of learning, as you and I did, 
lists of meaningless names of places, there was a ship starting off on a 
map of the world. The ship started off, then there were dotted lines showing 
the various places she was going to. The outstanding features of a parti- 
cular harbour at which the ship called were shown ; for instance, on the 
voyage from England to India. This is a graphic way of teaching geography 
— I only give an instance — which i believe would appeal enormously to the 
Indian. 

Q. I was thinking more of educational films in their wider aspect, such 
as public health and agriculture. 

A. 1 think where you arc dealing with malaria and public health, that 
it lias got to be done with local colour. 

Q. Well, that rather confines us to the production of such films in India. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Now, Mr. Neogy pressed the point as to whether we should recommend 
that Government should get these films produced by private agency. They 
are not a commercial proposition. I mean the Indian producer cannot pro- 
duce them on his own as a commercial proposition. 

A. I take it that it could he done in this way, — the Government would 
say ” we want a film depicting the measures which should he taken to im- 
prove village sanitation and we will undertake to show so many thousand 
feet per annum, paying you a royalty thereon.” I wanted to make it 
absolutely clear that 1 entirely disagree with the idea that Government should 
in any way become partners in the film industry. 1 would not advocate it 
even in educational films. 

Q. If Government want public utility films made here, the work should 
ho entrusted to private contract? 

A. Private contract and private competition under a system of certain 
guaranteed minima of shows on which a royalty shall be paid. In that, way 
you will really be helping the Indian cinema industry much more, as you will 
encourage competition. As things stand at present, Government is inter- 
fering too much in these matter.-.. The ideal conditions would he that when 
Government want a thing done, they must put it up for contracts, so that 
they will get the advantage of competition. 

Q. Wo have it in evidence that private people are charging about K$. 2 
a foot, hut Government Departments themselves have with their resources 
produced at tt annas a foot. Government have to pay the overhead charges. 
They were taken definitely by an agricultural officer who happened to he an 
expert in photography? 

A. Yes, that is a hit of difficulty. 

Q. There is also the further difficulty that at present there is an enormous 
demand for Indian entertainment films and the existing companies cannot 
supply the demand. They will, therefore, for some time to come find the 
production of educational films the least paying proposition? 

A. Government have got to he prepared to pay the full charges if they 
want the work done by private enterprise. 

Q. Even on that score you think it would be better that Government 
should pay a bigger price than they should set up a studio of their own 
for producing films of public utility? 

A. Eet me take an analogous case. Take, for instance, the coal trade in 
India. Government say that they are producing coal. But they have practi- 
cal'/ killed the coal trade. T think that is an absolutely unsound thing for 
any Government, to do. T don’t think that Government have got any right 
to do anything of the kind, nor do I think it will be eventually for the good 
of the country. Those things must be left to private enterprise. Govern- 
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inent ought to pay the current prices, and get the films produced by private 
agencies. 

Q. The production of public utility films is not a commercial proposition 
by itself? A producer will only take it as a side show. He won’t do it 
himself, and you say that Government should not do it? 

A. T did not know until Colonel Crawford had put up certain figures 
that there was so much difference in the cost of production. I will put it 
this way. The primary consideration must he to get an adequate supply of 
educational films. If it can he done through private enterprise, so much 
the hotter. But if it cannot he done, rather than that education should 
suffer through loss of these films. I would advocate Government parti 
cipnting, as a last resort. But private agencies should he tried first. 

Mr. Green: 1 sec you very strongly advocate a Central Board with stipen- 
diary censors. A suggestion Ini* been made that it might he possible in India 
to get lull time censors on half time pay, that it might he possible to got 
gentlemen who have retired from business or from Government service or 
from the learned professions to serve full time for less than full time pay. 
Do you consider it a sound proposition? 

.4. No. 1 don’t think so. That will lead to packing the hoard with a lot 
of half pay retired men- men who arc out of touch with modern conditions 
and modern progress. I don’t think you will get 1 he same amount of efficiency 
if you adopt., such a course. 


Answers to the Questionnaire by Mr. M. P. GANDHI, Secretary, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

1. Yes, through the members ot the Chamber. 

m 2. in) Indians of the educated classes frequent cinemas in large numbers 
than Indians of the illiterate classes. The attendance of neither class is on 
the increase at the same centre hut as new areas are being catered for. the 
number of people visiting cinemas is increasing. This experience covers 
all centres. 

rb) Cinemas in the European quarters have a larger proportion of Euro- 
peans than Indians, while those in the Indian quarters are patronised only by 
1 ndians. 

(cl The proportion of children under 14 is about 5 per cent, and peoplo 
under the age of 25 represent about a fourth of the audience. 

Film Industry in India. 

With Indian audiences the classes of film that are most popular are 
Indian subjects produced in India. Serials and wild West. Dramas with plenty 
ot action. 

Speaking of India in general, big spectacular films are better liked. 

4. Yes, the exhibitors are catering adequately for educated Indian audi- 
ences. As for the Indian masses they can only follow serials, wild West 
Dramas, with plenty of action and Indian dramas, but the output of Indian 
pictures is not adequate. 

5. Indian films, depicting Indian life, are not readily available because 
of the insufficient output. 

(a) They are not always of good quality. 

ih) They are popular with Indians only but do not appeal to the Euro- 
peans. 

(r) It is more profitable to show an Indian film to a purely Indian n ud vme 
than a foreign made film, hut European audiences and educated Indians 
prefer foreign films to Indian-made films because of the poor quality of the 
latter. A few of the successful Indian films amongst Indian audience# are 
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the following : Rama van, Vishnu Avatar, Pali Bhakti, Jaidev. Krishna- 
kant.i's Win. Shiva Hatri. Nurjehnn, Urmka Dalian. Krishna Jannnam, 
Toorkev 1 1 nor. Laila Majnoo, Nala Dainnya nti . Dbruvachari train and Patni 
Protap. 

6. (a) Yes. 

lit) Films dealing with the religious subjects would appeal most strongly 
to both educated Indians and Indian masses in general; but Indian Histori- 
cal and social subjects appeal to the educated Indian audiences than the 
illiterate classes. 

7. No difficulty is experienced in obtaining suitable films for exhibition 
to British troops. Conditions are different with Indian Troops who can only 
follow Indian subjects— Serials and Wild West Dramas with plenty of action. 
Put Indian troops cannot afford the luxury of cinema shows on account, of 
their poor pay. 

8. (n) There is considerable room for improvement in all directions, 

. (b) The difficulties in production are absence of co-operation of Govern- 
ment and Public Departments to help the Indian producer with facilities for 
staging scenes in which, c.f/., Soldiers, Railway Trains, Steamers. Aeroplanes, 
etc., are necessary. Then again ( 1 i nem a theatres have no proper up-to-date 
lighting equipment and modern studios. 

As regards exhibition protection should he given to exhibitors against 
film piracy. Exhibitors holding exclusive rights on films for which heavy 
Royalties have been paid sometimes find that, used prints of the same are 
imported by unauthorised people and exhibited. This results in grave 
financial loss to the holder of the exclusive rights of exhibition. This nefa- 
rious practice should he stamped out altogether by legislation. 

!h There are good many foreign films obtainable at reasonable prices. Rut 
Rritish producers demand more for their productions than the foreign competi- 
tors although not of equal merit. As far as Indian films are concerned there 
are not many good films obtainable. This is due to lack of proper lighting 
equipment and modern up-to-date studios. There is absolutely no monopoly or 
tendency to monopoly of the supply of exhibition of films. A representative 
of an American owned concern remarked in his evidence before the Committee 
in Rombav that Madan Theatres in a centre like Bengal enjoyed a monopoly 
and did not encourage the production of companies other than a favoured 
few. This does not seem to he a correct statement. Marian Theatres enjoy 
no such monopoly in Bengal or for that matter in India or Burma. Besides 
the theatres owned by Mad an Theatres in Bengal there are other cinemas, 
The Globe, Ptirna Theatre, and Wellingdon Cinema in Mathiahurz. As 
regards the charge of taking films from favoured few, as far us my committee 
fLi'e aware the charge is untrue that Madams have been taking select pictures 
from the following producers ; — Paramount, Warners, Producers Distributing, 
Foz. Melro-Goldwvn, United Artists, Richmond and other independent 
American. British. German, French, and Italian Producers. In addition to 
this Madan Theatres, my committee understand, are also taking films on a 
rental basis for certain centres from First National, Patho and Universal. 
Regarding Indian productions Madan Theatres likewise hire' films from several 
Bombay and Burmese Producing Companies, although they produce them- 
selves. It is true that Marians have a chain of branches of theatres hut this 
does not constitute a monopoly. 

10. So far as my committee are aware, the Block and Blind Booking does 
not exist in India. Provided the pictures are good and suitable for the 
market it is necessary to buy certain numWr of films in order to keep going 
the various theatres that may he situated close to one another. First run or 
Key Theatres exist, in India. It is chiefly from these houses that the Exhi- 
bitor gets a substantial return and tin* public also enjoy a better type of 
entertainment 

11. (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 
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12. Receipts .should he higher without the Amusement. Tax as more peopV> 
would visit cinemas and would prefer higher class accommodation. The 
removal of the tax from the theatres affords a further reason for its removal 
from cinemas also. 

My committee are asked to make suggestions also in this connection with 
the existing entertainment taxes. They would like to point out that in so 
far as people in cinema trade are nowhere making anything like large profits 
or even earning a successful return on capital employed, the entertainment 
tax might he said to constitute a handicap. They are also of the opinion 
that this tax compels the audience or at any rate induces them to choose an 
inferior class of accommodation at the theatres. This naturally considerably 
reduces the gross and nett receipts of exhibitors. 

1*1. Owing to the present Customs Tariff, the exhibitor is making smaller 
profit (if any). The present tariff on the finished pictures does not appear 
to have any appreciable effect on the Indian industry as Europeans and 
educated classes insist on seeing Western films. The indigenous film industry 
i' catering for a different class of people. The abolition oi the amusement 
tax would he greatly beneficial to the cinema industry in India. 

3 4. Yes, it would help the industry to a certain extent. Hut the demand 
for this (lass of films .should be created by the Government or other agencies 
by carrying out. propaganda necessary on this helmlf. Kven then, the films 
would have no entertainment value from the point of view of an exhibitor. 

15. The. conditions are favourable for film production in this country 
because of cheap labour, good light, scenic beauty, ancient buildings, temples, 
etc. What, is necessary is proper up-to-date lighting equipment, modern 
studios and co-operation ot Government and public Departments to help the 
producer with facilities for staging scenes. 

Hi. No. More money must he paid into film-producing industry, pro- 
perly equipped, up-to-date studios, should be built, schools ton tided as ha* 
bet* fi done abroad for teaching, scenario-writing, photography, directing, 
acting, etc. Talent will have to he imported from abroad. In any case, 
exjKjnditure of vast sums of money would be involved in tin* (Teat ion of the 
necessary orga nisat. ion . 

17. It is difficult to give an unqualified answer to this question. It will 
com* 1 forward if it is found profitable to invest in them. 

IS. Yes. Government and Public Departments should co-operate and 
help the producer with facilities for staging scenes. There should be special 
cinema school to train up our boys on thus side. 

19. The cost of film production in this country is tar less than that: of 
other countries. At the same time the quality of the film produced in India 
is poor. 

20. In) No, not much. The question does not arise. 

21. In connection with the different adverse criticisms directed against 
imported films, your committee seek to investigate the possibility of Govern- 
ment handling the entire exhibition of motion pictures in the country. This 
is a proposition which, my committee cannot at all endorse. They are radi- 
cally opposed to ih*' State management- of this industry. The State manage- 
ment of this industry makes it difficult to work it on commercial linen. 'I he 
setting up of a State Agency is also fraught with several other dangers. 
Tin* State Agency cannot he run <m clump lines as a competitive private 
agency could. The press, the platform and public criticisms should lie suffi- 
cient- safeguards against exhibition of immoral films. Resides, there is tho 
safeguard of tin* censor. 

The questionnaire appears to suggest the existence of a kind of monopoly 
over certain classes of films and hence, it is argued that if some one in the 
public can exercise a monopoly it would perhaps be as well for the Govern- 
ment to take over the entire direction of the exhibition ot films in India, 
My committee would .submit that the premises underlying the argument, are 
incorrect. There is no monopoly existing at all within their knowledge. The 
largest number of films exhibited in Inch* is through the agency of Madan 



Theatres, Ltd., hut there does not seem to be any monopoly and there is 
not the least doubt or question except for the number of agencies which 
underlie ever .v business, that there is free conij>etition so far as the import 
ns well as the manufacture of films in this country is concerned. My com- 
mittee are not also without their apprehensions that the operations of the 
State monopoly may riot tend in the directions of the eventual exclusion of 
-American films on the ground that they do not conform to the moral standard, 
and the dumping of British films and neglect of the Indian industry. 

Films of the Bkitisii Commonwealth. 

22. If the British Empire films are of a high standard and the prices 
compare favourably with other foreign productions they should be imported ; 
but otherwise my committee are fundamentally opposed to any idea of 
I m per i a 1 Pre lore n ce . 

(a) Jt will not assist in the development of the Indian film industry. 

(M Owing to the poor quality of Indian film there is no room for recipro- 
city as such films would be totally rejected outside India even within the 
B ri t i sh 1 )omi n i ons . 

( < ) No. One of the questions that has been most prominently discussed 
of late is the question of giving what my committee venture to call an 
artificial preference to Empire films as against films produced in other parts 
of the world. While Messrs. Madan Theatres, Limited, have endeavoured, 
and mv committee think successfully, for reasons which they shall give 
presently, to exhibit that which is the best possible in the Motion Picture 
Industry (adore as many houses as possible in this country, they have not 
been able to obtain a sufficient return to run their business with any re- 
markable profit. The reason why my committee submit that they have tried 
to do the best- possible in this line is that they have continued to increase 
their circuit and provide the owners of theatrical houses who have fixed 
definite contracts with them io exhibit films together with other entertain- 
ments for w hich they are able to obtain rights on payment of heavy royalties. 
The Company's circuits continue to increase, and have scarcely been known 
to fall off'. Hence it is that whilst the Company's returns from the enter- 
tainments of this class are short of being really satisfactory, this is, perhaps, 
the best way in which it would he possible for them to run their concern 
with this type of business if it is ever to have any measure of success in the 
country. It should be guarded against prejudice or bias in favour of or 
against productions of any other country ? My committee venture to ask 
if there is any suggestion which could he made that pictures like the master- 
pieces. that America has during the last few years been broadcasting, have 
been made in any other country and they take it to be fair to suggest that 
if the best entertainment he withdrawn from the theatre-loving public in 
favour of that which would be only second best it would he comparatively a 
very poor substitute for these master- pieces. 

it would not only he most hazardous for the cinema industry to give 
preference to productions of one country over those of another but it would 
also he a disappointment to the theatre-loving public to artificially withdraw 
the best productions from them. 

As distinctly the suggestion is made and your committee has taken up 
th<» question of Empire films. My committee believe it would not he out of 
place for them to point out that in Great Britain itself by far the largest 
number of motion pictures which are exhibited in different theatres are 
foreign pictures in which America has the biggest lead. The reason is 
obvious, namely, the people which have the best, value for the money 
which they pay for the admission to these theatrical houses, and the master- 
pieces which America can give by virtue of the fact that they are beginning 
%o specialise in this industry which cannot be done with the same advantage 
elsewhere. If there is any outstanding feature film that Britain can produce, 
my committee are sure, show men would he prepared as a matter of pure 
business proposition to handle it and then to show it. They feel, however, 
that the principle of Empire preference cannot possibly be linked up with a 



country’s amusements and entertainments. From n business standpoint* any 
artificial preference of this character would ruin cinema business. From the 
standpoint of the public at large, it is unfair to recommend that an arti- 
ficial restriction should he placed on its enjoying its sober recreation. It is 
not a sound doctrine either that the entertainment of a people should be 
controlled in this manner. So far, therefore, m* your enquiry relates to the 
question of giving special preference to the Empire films over those ot other 
countries. My committee emphatically venture to assert that they cannot 
possibly agree to it either in the interest of cinema business in this country 
or in the interest of theatre-going public. 

A suggestion has been recently broadcasted in the interest of giving pre- 
ference to British Empire films over foreign productions that several social 
dramas as picture on the screen are in the nature of corrupting morals and 
are not sufficiently sober. My committee would deal later with the general 
question of censorship of films. They strongly repudiate the suggestion that 
as a class the social drama as pictured on the screen in American films has a 
tendency to corrupt morals any more than any drama depicted elsewhere. 
The Censor ought always to hi* the best judge and it eon Id not lie in the 
mouth of any reasonable committee to suggest such evil ; where the scheme 
of censorship exists it should he necessary to broach this main question or 
suggest that films as a class manufactured in one country should be set aside 
in favour of films manufactured in any other country on this ground. Whilst 
it is not possible for the British Empire to claim any equals to such master- 
pieces as America has produced in the shape of pictures like “ Thiel of 

Bagdad ” or “ Ben- f fur ”, or the latest masterpieces — “ King or Kings ”, and 
numerous other absolutely chaste pictures of historical, antiquarian and 
socin logical interest- which also excel in their romantic display, inv committee 
would enquire if there is anything again to match such comedies as. for 
instance, Chaplin's Kid* -or some of the masterpieces of Harold Lloyd. The 
great artist and u large number of others who have had direction over koine 
of these pictures have no equals in other countries, and it is unfair that 
money's worth should not he allowed to the Indian audience in showing such 
artistic productions and that showmen should be asked for n very unsubstan- 
tial reason to give preference to the Empire productions. My committee 
venture to submit that this outcry of films having a had taste is not n piece 
of disinterested criticism and that it is made only to prejudice the issue. 
Assuming, as my committee venture to think your committee should, that 
there will be always a fair and correct censorship on all productions, this 
suggestion of a low tone in pictures should be immediately ruled out of 
consideration. 

The committee of the 1 Indian Chamber of Commerce notice from the ques- 
tionnaire and that is also a prominent defence in public that one reason why 
suggestion is made that Empire films might: be given a preference is that the 
Imperial Conference has recommended such preference to be shown to the 
Empire Industries in the best of ho|K.»s and belief that it will get similar 
preference in other parts of the world and that Indian productions will 
benefit by it. Whilst there is no doubt that studios are increasing and Indian* 
productions for the screen are. also on the increase, it cannot be denied that 
the capacity of the Indian artist is not yet developed so successfully as to 
cherish the hope that these pictures can be broadcast in other parts of the* 
world with any financial advantage or success. There is a complete dearth 
or real artistic touch. It is recognised that- these Indian productions cannot 
hope in the near future to improve sufficiently or have a sufficient diversity 
of subject-matter to enable them to appear before the critical audiences in 
the civilised parts of this Empire. My committee, therefore, submit that 
this argument of a fair return in favour of an Indian industry which might 
be expected to give preference to the British industries cannot be held to be 
sound or within reasonable possibility of becoming a practicable proposition. 
The fact remains as we mentioned above that Great Britain itself patronises 
foreign artists and has no sentiment in favour of its home productions but 
wants for entertainment that which is the best and the most artistic in the 
picture production trade, and it is therefore not possible that Indians fan 
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invade that territory with indigenous production, and hope to score an 
advantage; nor can the Indian theatre-going public sacrifice its own taste 
in favour of the people engaged in the film industry in other parts of the 
British Empire. The fact remains that the film industry is not one that 
raters to the ordinary physical wants of mankind. What is wanted is a 
thing which might prove as satisfactory at as little a cost or sacrifice as 
any other, ft would be foolish to expect an audience to sit calmly and 
witness what may he a most chilling exposition of human nature on the 
screen, merely because such exposition is prepared by a famous artist within 
the Empire, instead of outside it. 

The only kind of Indian film that might occasionally attract, attention in 
other parts of the world is one that would depict Indian Natural Scenery or 
its ancient architectural beauties, or films showing what travellers came to 
India to sec. namely, its great antiquities, the evidences of its past greatness 
and civilisation. Similar and parallel films of the Empire or any other part 
of the world for similar reasons fail to at tract educated instinct, and taste 
• »i India; hence there would always be a competitive merit in films of a 
certain class of productions in any part of the world. It would make pos- 
sible for them to stand mi an equal level with films manufactured anywhere 
else. Indian films will not he able to obtain any special or protected advan- 
tages if tile Indian public will agree to sacrifice its taste and sec Empire films 
instead of mm-Kiupire films. It is hardly necessary to dilate on this point 
any further. 

To a certain extent, (’>) by reciprocity of interchange of locally- prod need 
film 1 -. 

Paht 11. 

Sjtccml s u/td ronf /-of, 

24. ut) No. 

<M No. 

i v ) T minora] films depicting the nude are harmful and should not bo 
allowed. 

{<() ( 1 } and (2) Yes. 

) No. The suggest imi is made that crimes in India have increased 
because of the exhibition of the motion picture depicting certain classes of 
crime and delineating exaggerated detective stories in serials. It is not for 
us to speak on a moot point which can be left to experts of criminology to 
give an opinion on this matter but wv certainly challenged the suggestion 
that a few people with morbid tendencies would la* immediately led to a 
career of crime in imitation of the exaggerated and practically impossible 
artificies displayed in motion pictures. Only the other day. the Commissioner 
of Police, giving evidence before the commit loo. denied that the cinema film 
had anything to do with ihe increase of crime. 

if) This does not arise. 

25. To a certain extent ; but the existing censorship covers such cases. 

U(i. tu) Caro should Ik* taken. 

ifi) There has boon a case or two where a picture had to be withdrawn 
because a certain class of audience objected thereto. 

27. (u) No. We do not think it has a tendency to lower Western ideal 
before the Eastern eyes. The majority id" the audiences seeing the Western 
films are intelligent enough not to form this incorrect impression. 

Your inquiry turns in connection with important films on the general 
issue as to whether foreign films are not misunderstood by the Indian public 
because by their nature they are not intelligible to the unsophisticated mind 
of the ordinary Indian and therefore it is more likely to cause evil than good. 
My committee would admit that films have an educative value and just as an 
educational system which might be wrong might cause harm, so also a wrong 
picture or one presented in a garb which would make it- liable to be under- 
stood by the audience might have mn unwholesome effect on them. At the 
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same time they wish to point out that as things stand now the audience at 
different theatre* are oi a different composition and the theatre -owners not 
only study their tastes hut also their correct wants from the selfish point of 
obtaining financial results, as well as with the correct object of educating the 
public. They have, therefore, reason to think that a respectable firm like 
Madan Theatres. Ltd., have selected the right class of subjects for each parti- 
cular audience. There is an uneducated public which has already begun to 
develop a taste for motion pictures. For them numerous Indian films present- 
ing Indian social dramas with Indian titles would appeal better than pictures 
of Western life. The organisation of Madan Theatres, Ltd., and numerous 
other organisation* in the country have spent resources in assisting the 
development of this taste and every endeavour is made to present a moral 
behind the theme just like the endeavour which is made in every drama 
which living actors present be lore audiences. Thus public* is satisfied with 
wlmt. are known as serials showing adventurous actions and what are shown 
as thrilling incidents. It is, therefore, of great value in cultivating the 
imaginative faculty of unsophisticated audience and it helps ill making an 
uneducated crowd led an interest for education, for knowledge, and in- 
formation. and also helps to make them intelligent and informed. The majo- 
rity of the pictures of Western lift' so far as the social drama is concerned 
are exhibited ai first class theatres audience which is restricted so far as the 
biggest portion is concerned to the educated classes. My committee do not. 
think it is necessary to suggest that an educated Indian ami people who 
are now in commercial walks of life and a item! these better class theatres 
have not the intelligence to understand the true signilica ncc ol the pictures 
or to be lead away to improper thoughts or to he demoralised bv misunder- 
standing tin* spirit of the action of the picture of Western social life. As it. 
is. through the last few years the exodus of the Indians to the West for tin* 
purposes of the travel has been great and increasing and oven those who have 
not made the benefit of higher education even in schools nre known to be 
visiting Western countries for the purposes of travel, information avid enter- 
tainment. The people now understand Western ideas enough and the sug- 
gestion that the exhibition of pictures <>f social I i 1 « * is calculated to disturb 
the prestige of the Western nations and also lower them in the estimation 
of the intelligent public cannot hold any water, 

2 7. (M My committee have no information on this point . 

L?S. Co) ( f> ) 1 arid i?. Such films as are likely to have a bad effect, on 
children and adolescents are not. allowed to be shown. 

21M0. No. 

31. Yew. 

Ml?. Yes. provided we have a broad minded c ensor*. JM\ commit tec would 
like to refer in connection with this piece of criticism to the. censor. They 
suggest that a broad-minded man of the world with an artistic taste should 
be in charge of this department. It is generally supposed that he always 
does bis duty but from the recorded evidence of showmen, my committee feel 
that they have been unfairly treated where (he censor has used his doubt to 
disallow films from being exhibited before the public rather lhan giving them 
the benefit of tin* doubt. When this machinery is in existence they submit 
that' the Public Fu<|uirv (■onimiit.ee like the present one will accept the 
present proposition that a fair and careful censorship iihsi take the possi- 
bility of instigating erime directly or indirectly not. only rare but non- 
existent. 

MM. An unreasonably strict censorship would undoubtedly interfere with 
the recreation of the people. 

MM . (h) It would adversely affect tin* business and would ultimately involve 
a falling off in the attendance at cinemas. 

(r) Yes. 

M4 . (a) There should be two Censor Hoards one situated in Calcutta and 
the other at Bombay with powers to pass or ban a film finally. Tu such 
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cases the decision of any one Hoard should he considered as final. Tn other 
words films passed in one centre should not he banned in other. 

H) Calcutta and Horn hay are the two large importing centres and a Censor 
Board in each of these important places would save the exhibitor time and 
money in sending over his films for censorship purposes. 

<*2) As stated above it would save the trade a lot of inconvenience if there 
were two Censor Boards, in the centres named. 

(3) Each Censor Hoard should have a mixed body of representatives, 
Indians and Europeans both official and non-official with a non-official majority 
fully representing Indian commercial interests and opinion. 

(4) Calcutta and Homhav. 

34. (h) No. 

{() This question does not arise. 

id) As at present by Censorship fees on films examined. 

3o. No. As suggested above it should have a non-official Indian majority, 
fully representing commercial interests and opinion. 

(ft) An experienced broad-minded censor assisted by an advisory hoard of 
non-officials at each centre would be the best arrangement. 

3t>. The system is not objectionable provided tbe right man is appointed. 
What we want is a broad-minded censor with knowledge of the world. 

(M No. Av it appears to be unfeasible and besides the cost also is bound 
to be prohibitive. 

37. Yes. 

<h) No. 

38. Yes. 

35). No. 

40. It is neither necessary nor advisable nor practicable to censor posters, 
handbills and advert isemenis of c inema films. The Press Act is quite adequate 
lor this purpose. 

No. 

41. Yes. 

■4*2. Yes, we suggest their inclusion in the Advisory Hoard. 

43. (n) Yes. Pirated copies of the film* for which an exhibitor may have* 
the exclusive right should not he allowed to be imported into the country. 

<M Exhibitors holding exclusive ihghts of exhibition of films for which 
heavy royalties have been paid sometimes find that pirated or stolen prints 
are imported by unauthorised people and exhibited and this results in a 
financ ial loss to the holder of the exclusive right* of exhibition. 

(<■) Pirated or stolen copy should not In* allowed to be cleared from the 
Cu.-doms nor should a Censorship Certificate be given to such copies. 

4 1. The usual voice of public criticism would go some wav towards keeping 
Tip the high standard. 

4-fi. tn) No. The* censorship takes care of all films produced and nothing 
more is necessary. My committee are also agrees* bio to give their opinion as 
to how far the Government can afford facilities for the development of the 
film industry in India. They believe that the Government would help pro- 
ducers bv allowing them access to some of thier departments and placing 
their Civil. Military and Naval resources at their disposal for film-production. 
The Government could arrange to proper concerns to take, what might he 
propaganda films in relation to some of their departments, as for instance, 
education, agriculture, irrigation and the like. The question i* asked it 
special protection should be given to the Indian film industry by restricting 
the import in some measure of foreign films in the event of its being im- 
proved. 

In ihe interests of the film industry it would be desirable to do away with 
import duties on raw materials required for manufacture. Perhaps, this 
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would he best done in the shape of rebates on the basis of actual running feet 
of good film manufactured by Indian artists, allowing reasonable percentage 
over such manufactured article for usual wastage. 

\h) This will have the effect of restricting private enterprise. 


*Oral Evidence of Messrs. K. J. PUROHIT and M. P. GANDHI, 
Representatives of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
on Wednesday, the 21st December 1927. 

Chairman : There are one or two points on which 1 should like to have 
your views. 1 suppose you represent the Indian Chamber of Commerce? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got in your body any people u ho are interested i n the film 
trade either as exhibitors, distributors or producers? 

.1. Yes. we have some members interested in the trade itself. 

As producers or as exhibitors? 

.1. Some as producers and some as exhibitors. 

Q. Do you think Government should start a studio for producing edu- 
cational films or should they entrust the work to private agencies? 

.!. The production of educational films l>v itself will not bo a paying 
proposition. People go to cinemas for amusement and not for education. 
So long as the production of these public utility films is not going to bo 
a paying proposition, \ou cannot- possibly ask private agencies to do work 
of that kind on their own. Whenever Government desires that a public 
utility film should be produced for educating people in eertani directions, say 
in agriculture, industry or public health, then instead of opening out their 
own studio, they should entrust the work to private agencies just as they 
do in building bridges and so on. For building big bridges Government 
don't go and open out their own workshops, but they give out the work 
on oonfraet to private agencies. 

O. Do you think that the class of work required for producing these 
public utility films would require the direction and assistance of people 
who are capable of spreading knowledge like expert in industry, agriculture 
and so on, which the private agencies cannot, command? 

A. On the other hand, private agencies have to deal with a variety of 
problem* in the production of their own films, and they will certainly have 
a far better class of trained people than Government could command. 

Do you mean in the technical portion? 

.1. When the work is given to a private* coin raeior, he has his own 
trained men on his *daff who pick up a considerable amount of knowledge 
in the course of their duties, and it will he most expensive for Government 
to employ such men. 

Q. Have you got any private studios in Bengal? 

A. There are one or two. Marians have got one. 

Q. Marians are just frying to establish one. Are there any others who 
are capable of turning out these educational films? 

.1. Now, these films have to he taken out in the open, in the fields and 
factories. Supposing you want a better kind of handloom. then you have 
to go to the place where it is installed and where it is working and then 
take its photograph. You can’t do it in the studio. 

Q. Don’t you think that model studios should he established hv Govern- 
ment, so that it may act as an incentive for private agencies to establish 
their own studios? Don’t you believe in model institutions being .started 
by Government, for pioneering industries? 
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A. No, and both of us agree in this view, because the existing agencies 
are sufficiently competent to turn out the kind of films which Government 
want. In fact some of them will turn out better work than a Government 
agency. 

Q. is that your experience? 

A . The people in the trade are trained men. 

Q. What training have they received? 

A. Take the case of Madaus. His camera man has ample opportunities 
for taking photographs of various things during his carreer. He is prob- 
ably an imported man and has seen other countries. 

You may take it that Madaus photographer is not imported from 
abroad. 

A. His daily bread and butter depends upon his own efficiency, and 
Unless he is quite up to the mark, lie will not be kept oil by Madams. 

Q. Do you believe in training Indians in the technique of film making? 

Tf so, what; steps would you suggest should be taken? 

.1. Faculties for this particular branch of the trade should be estab- 
lished in the various universities. 

Q. T)o von think there is sufficient opening for young men in the direc- 
tion? lake for instance in Bengal. How many men do you expect to go 
in for that kind of training? 

A. At present the knowledge gained by people who are already in the- 
industry is very haphazard: they have picked it up as they have gone 
along in the line. The actor, for instance, lias seen somebody acting on 

the stage and has copied him. But if there were a regular faculty attached 

to ii ii i versit ies for giving scientific knowledge of the trade, naturally people 
would go in for it. 

if. Do you expect the universities: to open out classes and grant degrees? 

.1 . Not exactly degrees, hut diplomas can In' granted or what you call 
41 competency certificates ” may be given. 

Q. 1 suppose you would advocate that Government- should open out occa- 
sional classes in order to train people? 

A. Not Government. 

Q . Who should do it then? 

1. The universities. Just as there are science classes, a branch for 
teaching the cinematograph trade also should be added. 

Q. But there will he photography, direction and so forth? Do you think 
the present colleges will open classes voluntarily? 

.1. They may not do it voluntarily, but public opinion should be trained 
in that way. 

Q. 1* there much public opinion amongst Indians about the cinema in 
Calcutta? Are they interesting themselves very much in the work of this’ 
committee ? 

A. 1 think so. 

(f. Then your suggest ion is that a faculty should be opened and colleges 
should open out classes for this purpose. Do you want Government to do 
anything in that, direction? 

A. They can spend the money in other directions much better than 
investing in this. There are various other items on which Government 
could spend money with greater advantage to the people. 

Q. You don’t believe in the cinema as a powerful means of education 
especially whore illiteracy prevails? 

My. Omulhl : We do believe in it. But I say there are various other 
things like sanitation, public health and other tilings which require all 
money that Government can spare. 

(?* Are not education and sanitation important items? 
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A. Yes. they are, hut the Red Cross people are doing work in that 
■direction. It is a regular organization having all possible facilities for 
imparting information right down to the villages. 

y. How many members of your association are members of the Red 
Gross ? 

A. I for one, am a member but T could not tell you how many are 
members, localise this question was not discussed. 

y. Are there a sufficient number of people who are taking interest in 
a voluntary organization like that? 

.1 . For instance this week the Tropical Medical congress was held, and 
we arranged with special doctors to deliver lectures on special subjects. 

Q. Mow many people in the villages attend the Tropical -Medical Gon- 
gress ? 

.1. We arranged several lectures by the members, and one of the doctors 
gave us a w hole history of liis activities in the villages. So I find that 
as time goes on there will he inert* and more workers and propagandists 
forthcoming, and I lie present societies are doing everything possible in this 
•direction. 

y. You are willing to leave it to agencies of that sort to spread a 
knowledge of hygiene and sanitation’' 

.1. They are (imposed ol doitoiN and others wlm arc well ipialificd to 
say tlu* last word on the matter. 

y. What about agricultural methods? 

1. There is a college at Rusa. 

<) . Tlier,. i* imiih- iu Ihuigalr' 

.1. Not vet. 

y. Then you don’t think that something should be done hv (lovonmionf 
to >pread knowledge hv means ol I lie cinema? 

.1. Government eiu*rg\ and resources could he belter spent in other 
direct ions. 'Hie cinema may he left to private enterprise even lor educa- 
tional purposes. 

y. Mas private enterprise hitherto produced a '-angle educational film? 

,1. No. 

y. When do you expect them to do it y M i" not a paying proposition 
Do you want to leave it to fate to hung for ever? 

1. When the Government feels the necessity lor imparting knowledge to 
the people hv moans of the: cinema, they can employ flies** trained people. 

y. We now want your opinion as public citizen*, 'flic Gommittec has 
been appointed in explore the possibilities of developing the indigenous 
"iueina industry. 1 take if you believe in the minuua as a powerful means 
oi eihication? 

.1. To some extent:. hut. nothing has been done hi this direction either hv 
private agencie* or by Government agency. 

y. Do you think that Government should do something for that purpose? 

.1. The medical department should take up the qimvfjoM of health propa- 
ganda. the industries department should take up the question of indie-trial 
advancement and so on: they can show the improved methods of handloomr 
ami various other things. 

Q. Do you think the Industries Department, are spreading .knowledge 
about industries sufficiently rapidly? 

1. From the reports of the Industries: Department 1 should think they 
are doing enough. 

Q. You don't think anything more should he dom* fiy Governmen f ? 

A. More could certainly be done if funds were available. 

Q. But you say that funds should not he spent on t hie H 
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A. Funds should be allotted to the Department of Industries* and they 
should at their discretion allocate them to particular branches of the trade. 

Q. There was, I understand, a discussion in your association about this. 
How many niymlwrs were present oil that occasion? 

.1. This question was discussed in our executive committee, and about 
12 members were present. We discussed not only this particular point, 
hut the whole questionnaire in detail. 

( t >. Is that the opinion of all the 12 members who were present? 

.A. Yes. My point, is, the Department of Industries is there and it i< 
doing everything necessary to spread knowledge about the industrial side, 
and I don’t see y.hv Government should embark upon such work. 1 would 
have this thing to he done by the Industries Department. 

Q. You won’t, leave it to the Department of Education? 

A. We are now discussing the Industries Department. There are certain 
departments of the Government of India which look after the various 
departments, like public health, industries and so on. and let each depart- 
ment look after its own needs and requirements. 

Q. Do yon think that. Government should do anything to encourage the 
growth of the indigenous film industry? 

A. They should give some facilities. 

Q. Do von advocate the quota system? 

.1. No. because after all, the cinema industry is not a key industry where 
people will he prepared to make a sacrifice for the sake of the development 
of the industry. Take the cotton industry, which is a key industry for 
the country; it needs all the help from the people and the Government 
alike, and every possible help will be given to it. 

Q. Still you would flood the country with foreign films? Do yon know 
how many cmres of rupees worth of foreign films are finding their way into 
the Indian market? 

A. 1 have considered that aspect, hut what can we do? 

Q. Don’t you think the cinema will spread? Do you know that Indian 
films are becoming more and more popular? 

A. That is why private enterprise which has already accomplished so 
much should bo left to itself to develop further. 

Q. Do you think anything more is needed to aid that private enterprise? 
Don’t you advocate a reduction on raw materials? 

.-1 . I have said that. 

(). What is it you want? 

.1. There should he a reduction on all raw materials imported into this 
country for the purpose) of the cinema industry. 

Q. Do you want to enhance the duty on imported films? 

A , We don’t advocate it. 

Q . Are you satisfied with the present censorship? 

.1 . No, we are not satisfied with the constitution of the Board. 

Q. 1 am asking you about the films as they are shown? 

A. We are satisfied with the censorship exercised over them. 

Q. You tli i nk the constitution should he altered so as to include more 
of the non-official Indian element on the Board? 

A. Yes, There should he more business men. 

Q. How will business men have greater interest in the Censorship Board 
than the ordinary public or an agriculturist or a lawyer? 

A. Business men generally come in contact with the masses and they 
gen (*rallv have a better idea of them. 

V Dr vom +hink that a business man is more qualified to sit on the 
Board of Censors than an educationist? 
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A. He is more in tom b with th * masses and therefore ins judgment in 
the matter would he very much valued. 

T can understand your saying that the citizens should he largely 
represented, hut why should any particular department of commerce or 
industry be represented? Why not lawyers or educationists? 

.4. They are also citizens. 

Q. Do you want each trim to he examined by the Board or would you 

leave the examination to a paid staff? 

A. That won’t meet the case so well. 

Q. You suggest that certain facilities should he given in the shape of 
accevs to public places to the trade. Would you allow a foreign concern 
to come to this country and take films? 

.1. You must give facilities to the indigenous industry and not to foreign 
concerns. There is no objection to a foreigner coming here and taking 
pictures, hut I do not advocate that (Government should help them. The 

facilities which we have ashed for should not be accorded to foreign concerns. 

Sir Tin man Jnfirr: Still they will l>e competing with Indian productions ? 

Chairman : Would you advocate registration of film producing concerns? 

4. That would restrict the scope for private enterprise. 

Q . Now, how are the (Government to give facilities to indigenous concerns? 
Supposing an American comes here and employs you or me. Unless there 
is some registration, they will say that that business belonged to an indian. 
In such circumstances, what is there to guide (Government? 

.1. It is for the (Government to find out a solution. 

Q. But- the (Government expects its citizens to hejp them. Alter all, 
you want citizen (Government just now, and it is for you to advise (Govern- 
ment. 

A. Therefore it re<juire.v registration of some sort. 

Mr. 7*i/ nth i t : More often than not those companies will he limited com- 
panies. Then before granting permission (Government could ask for a 
declaration. 

Mr. firrrn: Leave it at that? 

Chairman: On an affidavit — or a statement that we ore an Indian con- 
cern. 

A. A sort of set form. As in the Arms circular, you are asked a number 
of (f nest ions and you have got to answer them before you are given any 
permission at all. 

C. Any way, that is your point of view. You don’t want to allow free 
trade to prevail? 

.1. No. it should not. 

Mr. iirrrn: Just for my own information, would you be good enough to 
explain the relationship between your Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce? 

A. They are separate bodies. 

Q. Do they represent different interests, beeause these other gentlemen 
are coining to give evidence. Whom do you both represent? 

.4. Both represent the same bodies and have the snme class of mem- 
bership. 

Q . And how many members have you got? 

Mr. C audit i ; 215. 

Q. And they are all merchants, of all sorts? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many of them are actually interested in the cinema trade? 

Mr. Pur oh if : About 5. 

Q. Do the chief film interests in the trade belong to your Chandler? 
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Mr. I'itiirfh > : Yes, they do. 

Mr. J*u nth if : Thov also belong to the Bengal National Chamber. They 
.are member?! t. lie re also. Possibly Air. Aladan is on the executive committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Q. But it belongs to both? 

A. Yes. 

y;. 1 take it that you represent different interests ? 

,1. We do. 

( f >. And that sometimes there must l»e differences of view. 1 only ask 
this he* a use l find it a little difficult to get a consistent idea of your state- 
ment. fi seems to me that there are various points in it. If this is the 

case 1 a iii not going to bother you to try and open them up. There are 

two specific (juestions. In reply to 13 you say, “ owing to the present 

customs tariff the exhibitor is making small profit ” In other words, 

there is very little competition? 

.1, Tliere is no competition. 

(J. Do I understand that you want the custom duty reduced or removed? 

A. No. on (lie contrary the first thing that should he done is to remove 
the amusement fa\. 

Well, the amusement tax is the local Govoi nmont/s affair and the 

custom* duty is Imperial taxation. Do you want them to he reduced? 

.1. If you will look further down you will see that we are definitely 
against the retention ol the duty on imported finished films. We have 
advocated the removal ol the duty on films produced indigenously. 

(J. You don't want fo see it reduced? You want to see it as it is? 

.1. And the duly on the imported raw material taken off. 

C- One other uiiestion. ( see from your answer to No. 35 that you 
are m favour of stipendiary paid whole time censors with an advisory 
hoard, a hoard to whom they would refer doubtful eases. And you also 
consider ihat examination hy members of the hoard itself would he too 
costly and would m>t In* feasible. I can see that it is more costly. But 
can \ou tell me exactly why it. is not feasible? 

A. You see these things arc imported and yon cannot possibly expect 
the business man nr the person employed in other things of life to go on 
seeing film after film. 

(.h 1 see. you mean the practical difficulty. 

Mr. X <••<!*/: As regards the model studio which ha"’ been suggested, do 
you think that, the greatest difficulty in the way of the improvement of the 
present Indian industry is want of knowledge mi tlu* part, of the nroduccr 
a> in what exactly should he done in the matter of setting up a studio? 

.1. More from want of capital. 

fj. And some of tin* producers have go no abroad and .seen model studios 
there. So the setting up of a model studio here will not. in your view, be 
of assistance from trial point of view? 

.1. Olt yes. 

Q. Now. about, the possibility of the science college or university opening 
any class for giving technical instruction in this line. Don’t you think 
that if there is a definite declaration of (Government policy in regard to 
the direction of this industry. 

('haii nmu : But they don't want any protection. 

\tr. X nuj ij : They may or may not . Supposing the Government wore 
to make a declaration that, they were to give definite protection to this 
industry., and tliere was an assurance of employment in this line, don't 
you think tho Science College and the University might he moved to open 
classes m this Biihject ? 

A. Yes. T should sav so. 
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Q. Now, you have said that you art* generally satisfied with the pictures 
that are shown at the p re.se ut moment. Do von mean to suggest that you 
are on the whole satisfied with the censorship!" Have you any means ot 
knowing what particular scenes are omitted for instance from n particular 
film? Has any member of the public got that opportunity? 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore you don't know what films have been rejected. 

Chau man: They are published in the gazette. 

/I. They are, hut the films are never seen by us, so that the public has 
no idea as to whether they were justifiably cut or not. 

Mi. Nt'oyy: When you go to see a picture you are satisfied with it. hui 
that does not mean that you endorse the action of the censors on that, 
film, about which you have no knowledge. 

(■huirman : Who can have that opportunity?- of the one million popula- 
tion. They cannot have that opportunity. 

Mr. Xt'oijy: 1 don’t know whether you want that answer of yours to be 
taken as an appreciation of the work of the censors. 

A. No, we don’t 

Sir Tiaroov Jafjrr: Is Mr. Madan mi this executive committee that von 
have just mentioned? 

Mr. Gandhi: Not on the committee of this (dhambei . hut of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

(J. You say it i.** more profitable to show Indian films than foreign.* 

Mr. Pumlut: Yes, to certain audiences. 

( { K As regards the absence of co-operation on the part of Government, 
have yon ever asked (iovernmont for co-opci a t ion and have they ever refused? 

A. f couldn’t mention a definite* instance. Thai is t lie opinion of the 
commit tee. Where lor instance a model film has got to be made, we feel 
that it would be difficult for the Indian producer to get the assistance. 

Mr. iitirn: Have* you ever tried? 

.1. I am not a producer. 1 have* never tried. 

< 'hui nmni Natural Indian shyness. Tlie\ don't- want tn approach the 
(Government. 

Mr. <lrf.ru: You would not like Indians to go abroad with scholarships? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yes, we have advocated that. 

fj. You havt» not advocated it in 17. 

Chairman: If the university gives it they have no objection. 

Mr. Pitrohif : Tin* main point is that, wo don’t want the university to 
spend any money on this thing. 

Mr. C.rrrn: You don’t, want (Government help? 

A. Except in the way in which we have asked. The whole (juestion 

is a comparative one. W hatever ni<>ne\ ( Government can secure for Ibis 

rould naturally be more profitably spent on other things and therefore the 
committee does not see its way to recommend that Government should spend 
money on this enterprise. 

Sir JJaraon Jaffr.r: Government gets income tax from these theatres. 

They get some money from the customs tariff. They get money from the 

amusement tax. if they have got. the money, do you advocate tins? 

.4. The profits from the customs tariff cannot be allocated to this industry 
at all. 

Q. You don’t: advocate that this should he done. 

.4. The Idea is that there are other interests more vital, if Government, 
has the money to spend. 

Q . You want this money also to he .spent in other directions? 
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Mr. Gandhi: At t he present time and at the present stage we don’t 
want Government money to he spent. 

Q. As regards 34 (</), what do you mean by “ as at present ” How 

should .such a hoard he financed from the fees? Some of the boards are 
not self-supporting and this fee is not enough. If Government is not to 
pay anything, it would make the hoard worse than it is. 

Mr. Vnrohit: We were not aware of the deficits that Government has 
to incur on account of these boards. 

(>. Yes, they are not self-supporting, except Calcutta. Bombay and 
Rangoon are not self-supporting. Where then is the money to come from? 

.1. In that case Government will have to raise the fee. 

Q. You are agreeable that the fee should he raised? At present it is 
Rs. "> for a thousand feet. 

Mr. Gandhi: But with the development of the cinema industry there will 
be so many more films to he examined that there will no longer be a deficit 

Q. But if there is a deficit? 

.1. Could I know how much deficit. Have you got the figures? 

G. Whatever the figure may be, we have to make up the amount 

.1 . Well, retrenchment might he suggested in other directions. 

Q. You think this should he done hy retrenchment in other directions 

A. Yes. 

Q. No. 40- you say the Press Act is quite adequate for this purpose. 

In point of fact, the Press Act is only meant for obscene and not for 
object iona hie matter. 

Mr. I* n rah 1 1 : Under the Press Act there could be a prosecution against 
ohsce no a d ve rt i so men t . 

(J. There are very extremely objectionable films shown and objectionable 
handbills circulated, but they don't come under the Press Act. 

.1. Is it an advertisement or not’ Are advertisements covered by the 
Press Act or not ? 


Written Statement of Mr. J. S. HENDERSON, dated the 21st 

November 1927. 

Part l of the questionnaire is concerned with questions relating to the 
film industry in India, and to the policy to he followed in the case of 
British Umpire films. The questions relating to the former section of this 
Part are mostly questions which exhibitors and producers are alone compe- 
tent in answer, and with regard to the second section, the Chamber will 
no doubt agree, that some measure of encouragement to British Empire 
films is desirable., and will have their own views as to the beneficial results 
which might ho expected from such encouragement. 

The Bengal Board of Censors is concerned mainly with Part 2 of the 
Questionnaire referring In Social Aspects and Control, the questions relative 
to which 1 will deal with srriatim : — 

1 consider that there is more than one class of film exhibited in this 
country which is likely to have a demoralising or otherwise injurious effect 
upon the public, and that there is a certain number of immoral or 
criminally suggestive films in circulation. In my opinion the following 
claws of film are objectionable: — (1) The so-called Sex Problem film, ( 2\ 
Films of the “ Apache *' type dealing with the criminal underworld of 
Paris and other large cities, (3) French Revolution films such as “Orphans 
of the Storm ”, 4i Senramouche ”, “ Passion ”, etc., (4) Films purporting 
to portray fashionable high life in New York. Monte Carlo, etc., with the 
inevitable midnight carousal scenes they contain, {») Sordid films concerned 
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with slum life in low class European and American homes introducing 
drunken parents and ill-treated children, <6) Cabaret and Night Club 
Dancing films, (7) Films involving racial and political questions, (B) Films 
which represent the European in such a way as to tend to lower his or her 
moral standard in the eyes of the Indian, (9) Films in which vice is made 
to assume the aspect of virtue and (10) Films of low moral tone generally. 

The above classes of films are in general harmful for reasons which are 
fairly obvious. 

1 consider that the present censorship, so far as Bengal is concerned, 
.is quite adequate in cases of Sex and Crime films. 1 imagine that it would 
be difficult to say whether there has been any definite increase- of crime 
in Bengal due to the cinema, but in my opinion the chances are. that there 
has been an increase. Many films of the Detective and Wild West type, with 
their display of shooting, stubbing and other acts of violence might, from 
their very familiarity tend to suggest similar acts to the mind of un- 
balanced youths It does not seem improbable for example, that some of 
the many dacoities and shooting crimes committed in this province may 
have been suggested hv the facility with which these things are done on the 
film, although in the latter case of course the offenders against- law and 
order are invariably made an example of. It might U* asked why, if it 
is considered that a definite increase of crime in Bengal can he traced to 
the influence of the cinema, it can at the miiiic lime he contended that 
the present censorship in that province is quite adequate in cases of Sex 
and Crime films. The answer is, of course, that if all such films were to 
he definitely banned by the censor there would be little left for the cinema 
owr'C" to exhibit. 

1 consider that the differences in social customs and outlook between 
the West and the East necessitate special consideration in the censorship 
of films in this country. The Bengal Board of Censors have 4 always en- 
deavoured to give effect to such consideration in all films which come within 
their purview. 

So far as the Bengal Board is concerned, considerable care is taken in 
censoring films likely to offend anyone’s religious susceptibilities, and 
within the last two years or so the following among other films which cornu 
under this category have been taken exception to—-** The White Bose", 

‘ ‘ The White Sister ”, “ After Six Days ”, “ Life ot Lord Buddha and 
“ Moon of Israel These films were likely 1o offend Protestants. Homan 
Catholics, Buddhists and Mnhomedans respectively on religious grounds, 
and in each case complaints were received by the Bengal Board of Censors 
in regard to them. To take as txamples “The White Hose” and “Tim 
White Sister”: The former deals with a voting Presbyterian Clergyman 
in a small American town who, after betraying a young village girl in hi* 
pastorate becomes engaged to a lady in his own station of life, hut in the 
end makes amends hv marrying the village girl only after she and her 
infant have in the interim suffered the greatest privations. In “ The White 
Sister ” the hero of the story returns from AYar after having been reported 
as killed, to find that the girl to whom lie was engaged lias in despair 
renounced the world and become a Nun. in spite of which he continues lu 
press his suit. In this film one or two sacred and intimate scenes of reli- 
gious ceremonies common to the Homan Catholic Church are shown in full 
detail, and these wore very rightly taken strong exception to. 

1 consider that certain films exhibited in India have a tendency to 
misrepresent Western civilisation, or to lower it in ihe eyes of Indians. An 
example of this is to he found in a considerable number of American films 
dealing with fashionable and theatrical life in American and Continental 
cities, where scenes of midnight revelry and other excesses are almost invari- 
ably introduced, and which tend to misrepresent Western life, and in parti- 
cular to show American or European womankind in an immodest and un- 
favourable light. There is T think little doubt that- such films are generally 
unintelligible to an uneducated Indian, or are at least largely misunderstood 
by him. Undesirable results can, in my opinion, hardly fail to follow from 
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this. The only suggestion I ran make on this point would be the obvious 
one of a stricter censorship, resulting in the excision of all such incidents- 
us I have referred to. This however would mean taking summary action 
in the eases of perhaps the majority of the films imported into this country 
with a corresponding hardship on the exhibitor. 

T do not know personally of any films exhibited abroad which have a 
tendency to misrepresent Indian civilisation. 

in in v opinion certain classes of films shown in this country are likely 
to have a bad effect on (a) children and ih) adolescents. In the former 
case 1 would say that exciting films of the Criminal and Sensational type 
are harmful to the child mind and that while children mav in most cases 
be too young to understand the full significance of many of the scenes of 
sexual passion depicted on the screen, it is I think undesirable that they 
should sec them. In the case of adolescents, the ten classes of objectionable 
film to whit'h reference has already been made, can, in mv opinion hardly 
fail to have a harmful or bad moral effect as the case may be* on European 
or Indian audiences according to tin* particular objectionable feature which 
each on the face of it bears. 

The Bengal Board of Censors are not unanimous on the question of 
certifying films as u For Adults only ”, but the consensus of opinion is 
against this proposal. I myself consider that while this measure may be 
desirable in populous cinema-going centres in other countries, such a res- 
triction would scarcely he justified in the case of India. The percentage of 
children attending the average 6 o’clock or 9-30 performance at any 
Picture Theatre in Calcutta {including those situated in the Indian quarter*- 
of the city) is, 1 heileve. very small, and so far as Indian children are con- 
cerned, it may, 1 think, be said that they in practically every case are 
accompanied by their parents or guardians who must as a general rule 
have a fair idea from the posters and advertisements of the type of film they 
are going to see. For the same reasons 1 would not be particularly in 
favour of prohibiting all children below a certain age from visiting cinemas 
except lor special “ Children's Performances ”. 

Question 31 (a) “ Do you consider that censorship is an effective method 
of guarding against misuse of the film?” is not understood. If however 
the intention is to enquire whether the system of film censorship at present- 
in force, is a sufficient safeguard against the exhibition of indescent and 
otherwise objectionable films, my answer, so far as tlw* province of Bengal 
is concerned, is in the atfirma five. 

f consider that the present system of censorship in Bengal is on the 
whole very satisfactory, and has been found to work smoothly and well. 

I do not consider that a strict consulship would (ti) interfere unreason- 
ably with the recreations of the people, ( b ) involve a falling off in the 
attendance at cinemas, or (V) unduly interfere with the freedom required 
for artistic and inspirational development. 

Questions 31 to to will he dealt with in a further memorandum 


Supplementary Written Statement of Mr. J. S. HENDERSON, 
dated the 8th December 1927. 

f do not advocate file replacement of the present Provincial Boards of 
Censors by a single Central Board, but consider that a Central Board in 
addition to the Provincial Boards would be a desirable arrangement, and 
wnuld tend to make for smoother working and for uniformity of practice, 
between the various Boards. T would recommend that .such a Central 
Board should only be required to operate in an appellate capacity, when 
differences of opinion with regard to the banning or excision of films arose 
between the Boards. Such n Centra] Board should, I think, be constituted 
by the election of one member from each Provincial Board, and I would be in- 
clined to limit the Provincial Boards to three in number, viz.. Calcutta. 
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Bombay and Rangoon. The Central Board would elect their own President 
and would have power, when settling differences of opinion between the 
Boards, to co-opt a member or members of any of the Provincial Boards 
whose special knowledge might help them in coming to a decision where any 
particular religions, racial or other question was involved. I consider that 
the Central Board should be situated in Calcutta, which besides being the 
geographical centre, may also be said to be the centre of Indian Cinemato- 
graph interests. With regard to regulating the relationship between the 
various Boards and the Central and Local Governments, 1 would recommend 
that the existing power under Section 7, Sub-Section 7 of the Act be 
retained. This would mean that the Local Government would retain its 
powers of decision, such decision to bind all other Boards except with the 
specific approval of the Central Board, so far as the different provinces are 
affected. The Provincial Boards should. 1 think, continue to he financed 
as formerly, and they in turn might contribute* -/m# rata to the finances of 
the Central Board. As the Central Board would only be required to func- 
tion as and when occasion might arise, and these occasions are, in the ordi- 
nary course, likely to he few, the financing of it should not he a very 
serious matter. 

The present constitution of the Provincial Boards (of which at least, 
half the members must, under the law, be non-official) is on the whole 
satisfactory, and is. I think, to be preferred in the suggested wholetime, 
experienced, wellpaid officer as Censor at each centre, assisted bv an Advisory 
Board of non -officials, 

So tar as the Bengal Board is concerned, ihe present system under winch 
films a re ordinarily examined by Inspectors subordinate to the Board is, 
T think, quite satisfactory. It must be added however that 1 Vie Bengal 
Board are particularly fortunate i n possessing nn Inspector of exceptional 
qualifications for the post. A great deal depends upon the perception, judg- 
ment. and ability ol the inspector to grasp the essential features of a film and 
to embody these (learlv in his report, and the Bengal Board of Censors 
recognise that it would be difficult to find an equally able man to take the 
place of the present Inspector, and that in that ease the position might he a 
different one. 

1 consider the suggestion that all films should be examined by members 
of the Board to he quite an impracticable one. 

At present the Local Government has power under the. Act to provent, 
the exhibit-ion of a film which may he object ionahle locally, although it 
has hern passed hy a Board in some other part «»f India, and this T consider 
a desirable safeguard. 

The Bengal Board of Censors, can quote .something like thirteen instances 
within the last few years of films which have been passed hy a Board of 
Censors in one province and found object ionahle in another province. A 
very recent instance is that of the film “The Triumph of the Rat” dealing 
with the ‘ { Apache ” and the criminal underworld of Paris, which on being 
banned by the Bengal Board, was sent over by the exhibitors to Bombay 
and duly certified for exhibition hy the Board there. The Bengal Board 
have for some time past been greatly exercised hy this anomaly, which in 
itself emphasises the necessity for the inception of a. (Vntral Authority to 
whom the Provincial Boards concerned could appeal for a final ruling in 
such cases. The propose*] CVniral Board should in«*e| this difficult* . 

1 do not know’ of any instances of pictures disapproved of or banned 
for exhibition in the country of origin or in Great Britain, being exhibited 
in India. 

T consider it very desirable that posters, handbills and advertisements 
of cinema performances should also be censored. Frequent steps have been 
taken by the Bengal Board in this respect, and it must be said that the 
local Gineniatogrnph Proprietors have always shown themselves very willing 
to act in concert with the Board of Censors in this connection. The Board 
feel however that its hands ought to he strengthened by specific* powers 
under the. Act to censor posters, handbills, ere. 
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1 have noticed a number of objectionable advertisements and posters 
descriptive in each case of American films. These advertisements describe 
in sensational language and in terms of very doubtful taste some of the 
more exciting love-making and other scenes appearing in the film. Most of 
us l think can recall examples of objectionable posters connected with 
such films as “ Quo Vadis ”, “ She ”, etc., and with films introducing scenes 
of cabaret interiors, midnight revelry, etc. Such posters might, f think, 
be generally considered more harmful than the films themselves. 

J am unable to say that J. have noticed any appreciable improvement in 
the moral standard of the films exhibited in India in recent years. In my 
opinion this is not likely to be brought about by an other means than that, 
of a stricter standard of censorship, and my own view is that some Boards 
are scarcely as particular in this respect, as they might he. 

The Bengal Board of Censors have recognised the desirability of co- 
operating with the trade as far as possible in the matter of censorship. 
The Managers of the various Cinematograph Theatres in the city have all 
along been given to understand that the Board will welcome any suggestions 
they may have to make, and will always he glad to meet them as far as 
possible. They are aware that wherever the Board can help them in the 
way of expediting certificates, suggesting excisions or alterations in a film 
in preference to banning it, or giving them helpful advice on the films they 
intend to import, they will always do so. The Board have likewise extended' 
an open invitation to any of the Managers to meet the members at the 
close of each General Monthly Meeting, with a view to discussing their 
difficulties, and this invitation is taken advantage of. 

With regard to the question as to whether there is need for a stricter 
control over the import or export of films. 1 do not know, nor have I been 
able to learn of any instance in which the present comparative freedom 
from control has been abused. 

Public bodies and the Press could, I think, do a good deal to maintain 
a good standard of films, the former by interesting themselves in the dis- 
couragement of films of low moral tone, and other object ion a hie character- 
istics, and the latter by constructive criticism of the various films advertised 
in their Kntertainment Columns, in much the same way as is done in the- 
case of theatrical performances. 

I would not bo in favour of control by Government of film productions. 

I consider however that all film producing agencies might be registered and 
licensed, and that the Board should have power to inspect Studios periodi- 
cally. 

in conclusion I would like to emphasise my own particular leaning 
towards a stricter standard of censorship for all films imported into this 
country. It. has to he remembered however that this would mean shutting 
out a considerable number of films for which Cinema Proprietors have paid 
large sums of money, and that a very real hardship would thus be involved. 
This is a factor which lias constantly to be borne in mind in censoring films, 
and which has very largely restricted the Bengal Board in their endeavours 
to achieve an entirely satisfactory standard of censorship. It rs this parti- 
cular factor which to my mind will constitute one of the greatest difficulties 
which the Indian Cinematograph Committee in their deliberations have got 
to face. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. J. S. HENDERSON of Messrs. Mackinnon* 
Mackenzie & Co., Calcutta, representing the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, on Wednesday, the 21st December 1927. 

( huiniwn; Was this statement approved by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce ? 

A. Yes. 

Q . At a meeting? 
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A. I do not know whether it was at a special meeting held for the 
purpose. 1 do not think so. It was probably approved at a meeting of the 
Committee, hut 1 am unable to say. 

Q. Are there any people in the Bengal Chamber interested in the film 
trade ? 

.4. Not that I know of. 

Q . Either on the exhibition, importation or distribution side, or other- 
wise ? 

.4. Not that 1 know of. 

Q. I have just, compared your statement with the original throughout 
and in 3 or 1 places | find there is a reference to the Bengal Board of 
Censors. 1 do not really know what you are referring to. 

A. Can you give me an instance ? 

Q. i( The Bengal Board of Censors is concerned mainly with Part II 
of the questionnaire relating to social aspects/’ That is right. I am 
speaking there in my capacity as a representative of the Bengal Chamber 
of ('omnioree on the Board of Censors. 

( t K You say on page 1. * ' The Bengal Board of Censor* are not u mini- 
ons on the question of certifying films as for adults only*’. 

.1. 1 am referring there to the Bengal Board ot Censors as stated. The 
statement in question is addressed to the Chamber bv me in my capacity 
as the Chamber's representative on the Board. 

Q. And the Chamber has adopted it? 

A. Yes. 

(/. 1 see that explains it now. Have you seen “The Ilat ” yourself? 

.1. Yes. but not “ The Triumph of the Hat”. 

(>. Yon think “The Hat” is a thing which could he shown m this 
country Y 

.1. I do not. think it is a desirable* type of picture to show, because it 
deals with the criminal underworld of Paris, portraying European women 
in a very degrading light, and is of low moral standard. 1 consider that 
that type of film in general is not desirable*. 

Q. So that crime is not committed only hv America hut by Britain 
also ? 

.1. Y< ^ I am not holding a brief for Britain against America. 

fj. Apparently all western films on those lines are generally objectionable 
more or less? 

.1. Ye*. There are several of this type*. 1 have seen two or three myself. 
1 think “Tin* Red Idly ” was one and there* was another — “ While Paris 

Slept ”, or some such title— hut 1 have certainly seen two or three, if not 

more, of ihal type of film and I do not think they are on the whole 
desirable. 

Q. 1 may toll you, and it is not a matter now in confidence, because the 
whole of the Committee have viewed both ‘‘ Thu Hat ” and “ The Triumph 
of the Hat ”, and 1 think their unanimous view' is that “ The Hat ” 
is more objectionable than “The Triumph of the Rat Yet “The Hat. ” 
has been passed by tin* Bengal Board of Censors and “ The Triumph of the 
Hat ” is banned by them. That is why I asked von about “ The Hat 
You passed it. 

A . As a matter of fact 1 was not on the Sub-Committee which actually 
viewed it. 

Q . There is more of the underworld there than in “ The Triumph of 
the Hat ”, — women fighting, tearing each other’s hair and throwing each 
other down. 

A. That I think i.s very objectionable. 

Q. AVe could not understand why ” The Triumph of the Rat ” was 
banned when “ The Rat ” w T as passed. 
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A. 1 have not seen the other one. hut 1 have always given it as my 
view that that type of film is open to strong objection. 

Q. Do you think the cinema will have any value if that type of picture 
is banned altogether ? 

A. I do not think it would do the cinema any harm. 

Q. Do you think anybody Will care to exhibit pictures in this country 
on those terms ? 

.1 . f think m>. 

Q. 1 ain glad you have seen “The Hat and I want to be somewhat 
plain with you. 1 suppose it reproduces scenes in a large measure from the 
‘ Folios Bergeres ’ ? 

A . Yes. 

Q . And you know the Folios Bergeres is witnessed by thousands of people 
every day? 

A. Y os, 

(f. What is your objection to showing it in India? Yon and 1 *ee it 
when we go to Paris? 

.4. My objection is this. 1 hold that to show such things to people who 
have never visited the west and have had no actual experience of European 
habits and customs is very apt to give an entirely wrong impression ot 
moral and other conditions prevailing there. 

(f. Did you see what is railed “The Black Bottom Revue"? 

A. Yes. 

if. You did not hesitate to go there? 

A. No, but at the same time 1 did not think that that was altogether a 
desirable exhibition. 

Q. From the same point of view? 

A Ye*, 

Q. The west and the east have to come in contact? 

.1 . That is so. 

(f. Modern dresses worn by your women we consider to be objectionable, 
but still we cannot stop them, is that not so? 

A. Yes. 

if. The difficulty is where to draw the line? 

.1. Undoubtedly it is. 

Q. From your point of view here, I think we will have to ban many 
a film whicli has been passed by both Bengal and Bombay Boards. 

A. You will observe 1 finish my statement by saying that in my opinion 
1 would like to see an even stricter censorship for India. At the same time 
I recognise that you would thereby be shutting out a considerable number 
of films and inflicting a considerable amount of hardship on exhibitors. 

(,). If tfiey are merely of the comic type or of the lighting type, do you 
think people will care io go to the cinema, — even you and I? 

A. I think so. 1 know there are many other films ot the clean, open-air 
type-- really good films. 

if. Now and then, hut sometimes we do want to see some laxity in the 
strict observance of social etiquette. 

,1. Yes 

(f. 1 do not know whether the theatres can be run if you shut out films 
like “ The Bat I mention it to you boldly. 

.1. After all, “The Hat " is. as 1 have said before, only one of a com- 
paratively small number of films in that category, 

if But under your category it will go. It is the finest British effort 
1 have seen so far. compared with American products. 

.1 . Yes, 1 agree. 
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Q. Ami if you ore going to *hui out such British efforts on prudish 
grounds, where is the chance tor British industry to thrive in this country:'’ 

.1. I say there are so many other films to draw upon. By showing more 
of the clean, open-air and other wholesome types of film, if 1 may so describe 
it, 1 think it is possible to encourage producers to send more of that type 
here. 

(,k You recognise they do not produce for India, India is a very negli- 
gible factor with the producer-' 

A. Yes. 

Q. In fact., the producer makes all the- profit- in his own country and lie 
need not go to any other country at all. 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Then I take it your definite view is that the British standard of 
censorship should not l>e adopted in this country ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Even on moral grounds!" 

A. Yes. 

(J. It is not. .so much because it is harmful to the people seeing it but 
more because it gives a mistaken impression of the life of the west H 

.4. Yes. I base my argument on very much the same grounds as those 
put forward before the Board by you the last time I appeared here. 

Q. If you accept that position, don’t yon think that that work had 
better be clone in Britain or in the place of origin and not here in India? 
You know most of the films shown here are also shown in England. England 
now imports fM) per cent, of her pictures from America, which are of the. 
same class as those which come to this country? 

.4. I don’t know the figures. 

Q. Don’t you think that Britain will he a better place to stop these 
productions? Why should she encourage this class of production? There 
are 4.000 theatres in England whereas we have a very small n um)>er. 
Britain is a very large customer of American and if Britain sets her foot down 
against these, it will have a wholesome effect ? 

A. It would help very considerably, provided you could get the right 
men with the necessary experience. 

(J. What T mean is why don't you agitate in England tor stopping this 
*.ort of stuff rather than agitating in this country? 

1 . Has there not already been a certain amount of agitation there? 

V. Still the B ritisli Board of Censors pass them. For instance, the 
British Board of Censors has passed “ Variety ''Y 

A . Yes. 

Q. It is a very good production indeed? 

.4. It was a bad type of film. It might have been improved by omitting 
n few set 1 nes hut- not to the extent of fitting it for exhibition here. 

Q. It is such a master-piece in technique that it would be a. pity if India 
were to lose the benefit, of viewing it. It. might Ik 1 improved by omissions 
here and there. 

A. If you think it is capable ol' sufficient improvement. 

y. Yes. After all the artist in this country must, see the best of the 
technical side also. Any way, that is another matter. 1 am putting to 
you the difficulties which we feel in this matter so that we may get your 
assistance. There is a suspicion in the Indian mind that this is more or less 
a political stunt to shut out these films in order to keep the western glory 
1>ofore the eyes of the eastern. We have to steer clear of such an atmos- 
phere of prejudice, I quite realise the danger of the injury which it may 
have on our ignorant men. There has been some responsible testimony 
to that effect so that that is a point of view which every one, whatever 
the political motive behind it, should respect at the same time without 
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injuring the trade. The difficulty which 1 feel is whether this sort of 
censorship may not kill the trade altogether which is yet in its infancy. 

*1, I do not think so. Don’t you feel perhaps with me that if there was 
a real desire for this better type of film, free from many of the objections 
to which you have referred, the producers would eventually meet it? 

Q. The European is able to take care of himself in this country, but 
the Indian is somewhat shy. He is not able to assert himself in the same 
way as you and I do. For instance, he submits very easily, because he 
wants to carry on quietly. I do not think it would be safe to leave it in 
his hands. 

A. I was looking at it from the point of view of the exhibitors them- 
selves. If a stricter standard of censorship were brought into force and 
they realised that the bringing out of certain of these sexual films to this 
country inevitably involved the danger of their being banned or cut. they 
would think twice before taking this risk. 

Q. It is not merely American, but it is German and British or both? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Even Britain is not going to adopt the standard which will bo 
acceptable here. Her audience requires a certain kind of stuff? 

A. My view is that there are pictures which the exhibitor might bring 
in if he knew that there was no use attempting to bring those other objec- 
tionable films. 

Q. You see after all the trade is in the bands of foreign producers whose 
main purpose is to product* for their own consumption? 

.1 . Supposing the exhibitor here said, “ I do not want these films 1 ’? 

Q. He will have to stop his show. 

A. That is on the assumption that he has nothing but the objectionable 
type of film to show. 

(). Every social drama involves a love affair, you recognise that? 

A. Quite. 

Q. Some woman must be at. tin* bottom of it? Whether you want amuse- 
ment or relaxation you have to have a woman in the bargain? 

A. 1 suppose so. 

You cannot introduce a western woman in an eastern condition? 

A. No. 

Q. You cannot make a western woman behave purdah? 

,1. No. 

Q. Or behave in the way in which Indian women do. of not kissing 
openly ? 

A. Possibly not. 

Q. It would not lie western then? 

A. No. 

Q . If you want a western film it must be on the western lines? 

A. Yes. 

(J . You cannot have it on eastern lines? 

,1. No. 

Q. You all emphasise the difference in the outlook of the west and the 
east. What they want to see is the west. They do not want to see the east 
in a western film, just we do not want to see the west in an eastern film. 
And unless there is some accentuation or exaggeration of the ordinary 
I'unuh'uui life in a London >tn*ct do von think it will attract nnv crowd 
in the west or the east ? Some sort of extraordinary incident must appear 
in the novel, or on the screen, and even on the stage for the matter of that. 
Jf we adopt your principle 1 am afraid all these films will cease to have anv 
amusement character at all. 
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A. 1 do not think so, 

Q. If you shut out “ The Rat ,T and that class of films? 

A. After all that is only one type of film and there are not many of that 
particular type. 

Q. The li Triumph of the Rat ’ ’ {lives a very good moral of virtue 
triumphing. The more you show the ugly surroundings the more valuable is 
the lesson that it teaches? 

A. That is one way of looking at it. 

Q. I am afraid you give very little credit to Indian understanding. 
Don’t you think the Indian ryot is shrewd enough to understand it. Is 
ho not ordinarily shrewd? 

A. I don't deny that — all 1 say is that without actual personal knowledge 
and experience of the west itself the tendency must he to give a wrong 
impression and to make the Indian imagine that this is the every day 
type of tiling. As a matter of fact, it is not. If you go to Paris you 
never see any such aspects of Parisian life unless you want to go and look 
for them. Hut it would appear to tin* ordinary and wholly inexperienced 
Indian mind that this was the usual thing there. 

I am struggling against two views on that matter, whether it is 
not the better view to educate men to these things so that they may get 
a true perspective. The first shock may indeed be great, hut gradually do 
you not think the more and more they get acquainted witli your life— the 
ordinary man does not think much of your dances now-a-da.vs whereas 
do years ago it was not so. The more he becomes familiar with your modes 
of life don’t you think the less importance he would attach to it? 

A. 1 think that so to a certain extent, Imt 1 still think that without 
the Western atmosphere, without actually having been in touch, the position 
]n apt to he misunderstood. 

I should like to have your opinion on another matter, and that is 
about a quota system to encourage the growth of Indian films in this country. 
Would you advocate the compulsory exhibition of Indian films in every 
cinema provided the Indian film is passed by a Hoard as suitable for exhibi- 
tion for all. just as they have done it in England in order to encourage the 
growth of British production. 

A. 1 would not he in favour of any Government interference but would 
encourage the production of Indian films in the ordinary way. 

Q. This is one method of encouraging their production by creating a 
S»i np!y . 

A. As h mutter of fact. ver\ fine Indian films an? already being produced 
in ibis country. 

Q. Hut the difficulty is they don’t find an adequate market. 

.1. I did not understand that to be tin? case. I was told by one of the 
principal producers here the other day that the only thing they were 
anxious about was to get Government assistance in the shape of certain 
facilities for producing their films. 

Q. They want capital too in some places. 

Hut principally assistance in the way of Government giving facilities 
for taking films in historical surroundings, and perhaps the use of troops 
and vessels, or something of that sort. That is what they want. I understand 
they would welcome that. 

Q. What is your idea of the quota system? Don’t you think it would 
encourage the growth of the industry and gradually create a taste for 
Indian films? 

.4. T think that as Indian films have already obtained a good foothold 
here, the thing to do is to encourage them as far as possible. 

Q . And will you adopt the name course also for British Empire films in 
India, or would you advocate a compulsory exhibition of them? 
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.1. I would be inclined to do without Government interference if at all 
possible. 

Q. U u t you think as regards the granting of these facilities that that is 
the only way. or would you advocate any reduction in the tariff on the 
raw products required tor producing a film? 

.1. So far as 1 have been able to ascertain from talks I have had with 
some of the Indian producers, they don’t appear to be very anxious for 
Government help other than that already mentioned. 

Q. On the other side of India some people are very anxious about these 
tilings. No doubt the chief producer here is not anxious about that sort of 
thing because he is a man of means: but other producers in other parts 
of the country are anxious to get facilities in that way. specially in Bombay, 
where they want special financial assistance in the shape of loans on easy 
terms and longstanding loans. 

A. I would say that if there was any real desire evinced by Indians to 
see more Indian films, then I think it might he done. But I don’t think 
in the meantime there is any particular trend that way, 

(/. What is your object in getting these film producing agencies registered. 
You know that already if they use electrical energy or anything of that 
sort, under certain Acts they are liable to inspection by the Electrical 
I nspoctor. 

.1. Even as the cinema house?, are. but that is noi sufficient. 

Even the producing agencies where they use electricity or electrical 
apparatus or something of that sort, would they not crime under the Factories 
Act and other things? 

.1. That 1 cannot say. 

if. But what is your object? Do you think it would he wise to undertake 
this periodical inspection— which must lie ly ill-paid officers who are likely 
to harass those people? 

.1 1 think it would he a desirable thing. 

if. It has l*een suggested that these facilities that Government should 
give for the film industry in the country should be confined to Indian-owned 
concerns in the sense in which it is accepted, for instance, in the case of 

steel or any oilier industry when* protection is given that is, with Indian 

capital, with the majority of Indian management and shareholders. It is 
only to such concerns that aid should he given by Government. If any 
protection is given (protection or any facilities such as the use of troops, 
the loan of forts, etc., for the taking of films) — would you agree that pre- 
ference should be given only to Indian-managed concerns? 

.1. I think all these concerns are already Indian managed. 

<f. Tin 1 1 mean supposing there is also an American, English or German 

concern- - and a German concern is already in the field to-day taking films- 

do you think Hindi facilities and any encouragement we give should be 
confined to agencies of the sort T have just mentioned, not entirely Indian 
but majority Indian? 

.1. I certainly think that might be done. 

f 'nhwrl ('ratrfonl : In the production of educational films you. as the re- 
presentatives of the Chamber of Commerce, are definitely against Government 
producing them. 

A . Yes. 

(f. The production of public utility films is not a commercial proposition 
for producing companies; and yet there is a general opinion that Govern- 
ment should do much more in the way of education by means of the cinema. 
It emnes down to this then. How are those films to he produced — (a) by 
private agency or (b) by Government itself? Would you advocate that 
Government should invariably call for contracts for the production of public 
utility films? 
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.1. I prefer (a), production by private agency under Government super- 
vision or with Government help. 

Q. You mean call for tenders from producing companies or can they 
produce themselves? 

A. I would call for tenders from those who art 1 already in the field and 
whose business it is to produce. 

O. The first effort should he to call for tenders? Is there any limitation 
to that? Beeau.se it appears possible that nil the producers to-day cannot 
comply with the entertainment demand and therefore they will charge you 
for their public utility films the amount they are able to get on their enter- 
tainment films. 

.1. Who would charge you? 

Q. The producer tendering. He cart use the whole of his studio for 
turning out entertainment work which gives him considerable profit. It 
he takes up Government work he is likely to < barge a very much higher 
rate than is actually necessary because he is using up his time. 

A. Hi* is not in the least likely to raise his rates to tin* extent of shutting 
our that type of work. I think there would always he that safeguard. 

(jk 1 see in your statement that you definitely say you are satisfied with 
the censorship of the Bengal Board. I presume that is in general term' 
so far as their policy is concerned? 

,1. Yes. 

Q. Well we have had instances of a film like “ The Merry Widow ’ ’ which 
struck the Committee as one which might have had further censoring. We 
have hail instances also of a film like “The Triumph of the Hat ” which 
you turned down hut which it appeared to us might have gone through. 
It is possible, 1 suppose, that films which you don’t approve of or scenes 
which you don’t personally approve of, do occasionally slip through under 
the present state of censorship. 

A. Yes. I think that is so. 

Q. Can you suggest any melhod whereby that leakage, so to speak, 
might be checked. 

.1. Well at present our system is fairly adequate in that way, because 
every member of the Board has an opportunity of seeing every film, and 
if each member is really doing hU duty and seeing every film lie is asked 
to sec ns well as others at hU own instance, tilings like that should not slip 
t hroiigh. 

Q . ] notice you refer again to the necessity of mimic central authority 
and previously it. was definitely stated that it should he only of an appellate 
nature. I rather gather from your remarks now that it sfiould also he 
of a co-ordinating character, that it might endeavour to co-ordinate the 
working of the Bombay, Madras and Calcutta Boards and get some uni- 
formity of practice. 

.1. If that could be done, so much the hotter. That is one of the draw- 
backs of the present system- the want of cohesion between the different 
hoards. If you had a central authority, which would tend to draw the 
different hoards together and to get a more uniform standard of censorship, 
then I say so much the better. 

Q. Now I notice that you yourself are not satisfied with the standard of 
story as shown in the films to-day. You say you would cut them all out hut 
for the fact that you would destroy the trade. Now y»u.i would he interested 
in encouraging a better type of M.ory ? 

,4. I think in my remark'* to the Chairman 1 intended in rather sires*, 
that point. It seems to me that if you did encourage the standard of story 
to he raised, you would in the ordinary course obtain it — as there was a real 
dom.inu fm a better t\pe. the <uj»pi\ w«iuld he tort heumm:.'. 

Q. T am under t he impression that product ion has been in the bauds of 
men whose culture has not been exceedingly high. 
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A. 1 think possibly you are quite right. 

Q. We had a suggestion to-day and I would like to know how far you 
consider it practical — that a Board of Censors might have a cultural 
sub-committee who would grade films on an aesthetic basis and say “Yes 
that film we are going to call A. This is an ordinary film, we don’t want 
to ban it; we will call it B “ ; and then give some preference to exhibitors 
showing a programme of A films. It is something in the nature of positive 
censorship instead of the present negative 1 censorship. 

A. And they would he without power to interfere with the Board’s 
decision ? 

Q. Yes. It would be simply a cultural body. 

A. 1 think that would be an excellent thing. One so often bears people 
saying that they don’t think this or that .should have been allowed to be 
shown. If you could get such people to really interest themselves in what 
should he shown and to help the Boards with their recommendations it 
would bo an excellent thing. 

tj. And in encouraging the higher type of story. 

A. So much the better. J should imagine any Censorship Board would 
welcome any assistance of that nature. 

(J. Do you think that the police really should have a place in censorship 
or should their connection with censorship be something apart from actual 
censorship ? I mean the police have special powers now, or the District 
Magistrate, to take such action as is necessary for the maintenance of law 
and order. Do they also need a place on the Board of Censors? 

.1 . 1 do not say that they need it and 1 should not say it was absolutely 
essential, but considering that the. cinema is more or less connected with the 
powers which the Police* already have in the matter of obscene pictures and 
others which offend against public morals and come within the scope of the 
Penal Code, it seems rather appropriate' that the Police' should have a place 
on the Board. 

i'lnrirm/n i; But why should they occupy such prominent, positions as 
President, of the Board and Secretary ? 

A. That is not entirely necessary. 

('ulnnrl ( 1 ratrfonl : We have found that the film producer is undoubtedly 
handicapped owing to communal tension in this country. The police officer 
will always lake a safe line, whereas public opinion might take broader 
lines. I was wondering from that point oi view whether it would not. be 
better to have a Board representative of public opinion and leave your 
police with special powers. 

Chnii until : You don’t mean leave the* police 1 out altogether? 

('olnnt’l ('lanfoitl : If powers are necessary for the police they should h»* 
entirely separate from the powers exercised by the Board. 

< Anti rum h ; 1 mean if he is one of the members of the Board it won la 
avoid future complications. But a policeman as Secretar.*. r.nd President — 
the whole thing is at present associated with the police. 

A. My reply to that is that 1 don’t consider it necessary that they shoula 
he associated with tin* Board to the extent they are. but 1 think if anything 
it. is desirable. 

{\tlontl ('nnrfunl : Then you will have some association? 

A . Yes. 

Q. In replying to the Chairman on the question of British Empire films T 
gathered you said that they should be allowed to make their way themselves. 
Would yon suggest it is advisable to keep an op€»n market for foreign films — 
that is, not to allow any foreign country to secure a monopoly of films showing 
in this country? 

A. I certainly think that if that could he brought about it would be a 
good thing. 
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9- ^ possibly difficult- to think of any practical method of doing it but 
yon would rather keep the field upon lor competition? 

A. Yes. 

Alt’. ( ou t ft uni : 1 ow arils the end of your statement you sav “ In conolu- 
si‘>Li I would like to emphasise my own particular leaning lo\\a r iN -p icier 
censorship Well, in reply to the Chairman you said that you realised, 
oi course, that 1 lit 1 Indian market, is a wry small affair to the ioreign 
} ]odt,rri . C*»es not that met rather limit the *cope ot possible iinprovenent 
in the standard oi censor.-hip. What 1 mean to say is first ot all the foreign 
producers do not really rare about the Indian market, it is so much money 
lor jam, and secondly the system of “ block " and “ blind ’* booking makes 
it impossible tor our importers to pick a ml cIioom* freely, so what. are we 
to do about it r 

A. I think I wind up nn stat.cn. ent by saying it is one of tfie biggest 
difficulties the committee have got in lace. 

y. r fhat is. approaching it fron; another angle. 1 take it you see very 

lew scenes certainly not whole films— -which you would regard as definitely 

obscene ? 

A. Undoubtedly, ye<. 

( t >. Very few ? 

*1. Very few. 

(>. Of nmrsr tin* peculiar medium in whieb the film producer has to work 
makes it necessary for him to exaggerate action; where you could get the 
effect by writing in a book or play, you have* to do it by action in a film? 

.1. That- is so. 

( t K So that it is not so much definite obscenity or indecency that we have 
got to combat hut. shall we say. the cumulative aphrodisiacal effect of 
these exaggerated love-scones. That is the real problem? 

.1. Indelicacy I think } would call it. 

<J. Can you remember any film you have scon recently to which you have 
objected or to any part of which you have objected? 

1. Yes. paiio a number. I think they were American films in nearly 
every case. 

(). Could you mention the name of one. 

.1. I am afraid 1 can't renumber at tin 1 moment but in the film I have 
iu mind there is one of those midnight revelry scenes to width i have 
already referred showing scantily attired girls and intoxicated men in atti- 
tudes of very doubtful propriety. 

i'hainixt h : That appears in The Hat 

,1. Well. Unit type of filing I think is objectionable as well as these “ close- 
ups ” of kissing undressing scenes, etc., which I consider extremely so. 

Mr. ('out mint : What I wanted to gel at was if you could remember 1 ho 
name of one particular film, then you might remember exactly what you 
objected to and exactly what improvements or excisions you would make. 

.1. There one particular film I have in view hut I can’t recall it at 
the moment. 

Q. 1 will fell you what my experience is. i wonder if you would agree 
with this. I am old enough to remember the first picture that was ever 
shown in the year of grace 1S1-)H — that is years ago. in those days the 
onlv tilings that were shown were street scenes and trains earning into the 
station. Then you gradually got comics; then you got. more -r less picture 
versions of plays; and gradually we worked up to the point where every 
picture has got to include this strenuous kissing and this violent hugging 
to which von object. 

A. That, is so. 

Q. Well, we are sliding down a greasy slope and the thing is going to be 
worse and worse. 

2 K 
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A. That is why ray view in general is and always has been that the 
Board are better to err if any thing on the safe side. 

Q. Well, now you would agree to this, that the inclusion of more Indians 
jti the Hoard would lead to a stricter censorship? 

A. I do not think it would. My experience has been that the Indian 
gentlemen on the Board are inclined to be considerably more lenient than 
myself. 

A! r. Xeagy; 1 think you have seen some Indian films? 

.! Yes, only a short time ago 1 saw a very good one “ Durge&b 
Nandini v \ 

A, 1 think it a most excellent production. 

(j. Now do you think a European audience in Calcutta would care for 
these films? 

.1. 1 don’t think the average European audience are specially interested 
in Indian history. 1 a in myself ; but after all such a film as I have men- 
tioned is in an altogether different, category to the type of film which the 
European ordinarily sees, and 1 don’t suppose many Europeans have read 
Bankim Chinnier Chat lor joe's books or take the interest in these subjects 
that I myself happen to do. If they did they would appreciate such pictures 
and turn out to see them. In my own view however J do not think you 
could depend on any appreciable degree of European patronage. 

Chairman: Because the quality is not very high? 

A . Oh no. From the point of view of quality also. I consider the film 
in question is of a high standard. It is excellently produced, well acted 
and the photography was, T thought, extraordinarily good T thought so 
much of it that I wrote to Madans congratulating thorn on their achievement. 

.I// 1 . N toy it: Supposing films of that quality were to he shown for 5 or 
6i minutes in every theatre at each performance would there be any falling off 
in the European audience? 

A . I don’t think so. But you could not do it in 5 or 0 minutes. 

Q. I mean a quota of o per cent. 1 am dividing that up per day. 
Supposing there were an Indian topical film, which would take say about 
6 minutes each day, the quality is not so poor that you could not stand 
such a film for the length of 6 minutes. 

A. F think the quality is extraordinarily good. 

Q. It was said the quality was so poor that the European audience would 
never stand it. 

A. I don’t agree with that. 

<i>. Of course you have your views about the quota. You don’t want any 
compulsion. I quite understand your attitude. Now in your written state- 
ment you say “ The Chamber will no doubt agree that some measure of 
encouragement to British Empire tilms would lie desirable ’ ’ . What shape 

you think such encouragement should take? 

.1 . A re y< >n ref err ing i o E u ropea n or I n di a n films ? 

Q, To British Empire films. 

A, I think that is more a question for the trade themselves to answer. 

Q. One of the points which we have got to examine is what measures can 
be adopted in order to give encouragement to British Empire films, as a 
Chamber of Commerce your assistance would be helpful in understanding 
this point. 

A . Well, the encouragement might take the shape of granting facilities for 
producing these films, in the wav of the occasional loan of troops, the use of 
historical places and surroundings and so on. 

<?. And India also should have similar facilities in other part* of th^ 
British Empire, facilities for exhibition and facilities for production? 
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.4. Yes. if they want them. 

Q. You don’t advocate any preferential tariff for the benefit of Empire 
films ? 

.4. Meantime f think all films are subject to customs duty? 

Q- Yes, they are, at a uniform rate, no distinction being made l>etween 
British and American films. 

4. 1 would be inclined, I think, to give preference in the shape of a 
reduced customs duty on British Empire films. 

Q. Now in so far as British films or films from other parts of the Empire 
would, under your scheme, come m at a less rate of duty than American 
films, would not they be in a position to compete more successfully with 
Indian films in India? 

A. You mean American films? 

Q. American films would be coining out at a higher rate. British films at 
a lower rate; and then there would he competition between the Indian films 
produced here in India and the British films and in so far as you reduce 
the import duty in favour of British films, would not the competition he 
keener between Indian films and British films than between Indian films and 
American films? 

4. You would appear to lay particular stress on competition but, it seems 
to me that what is really going io dominate the situation is the inherent 
merits of the Indian film itself. Thai is going to he the deciding factor, 
whether they are first class films and films which are going to appeal to 
cinema audiences. It, seems to me it is solely a ease of their own merits. 

Q. But let us assume that the merits art* orpin I . In so far as the 
duty will be less in the ca*o of British films, the competition will be 
keener with the British film-', so under your scheme the Indian film industry 
stands to gain very little. As a matter of fact it will be faced with a 
keener com petit ion. 

.1. To begin with you would pretty effectively tend to shut out American 
film competition. 

ty. How does that benefit the Indian film industry? 

A. By shutting out American competition, you at least limit the field; 
and it is then a fpiestion of the Indian film proving its own work.' If they 
are good films, attractive films, people will go to see them. 

That is to say, you would produce circumstances in which the British 
film would be in n position to drive out American films and then you 
would expect the Indian film to stand competition with British films, 

4. I say they always will stand eoinpctilion with British films, provided 
people here really want films dealing with Indian subjects. I have already 
indicated that, in my opinion, the Indian film has little to learn in the 
matter of production ami photography. The uuestion must in the long run 
be one of public taste and if the indigenous film cannot stand on its own 
legs in this respect, then it. seems to me no amount of legislation or 
bolstering up by Government is going to alter the position.. The photo- 
graphy is already excellent, and possibly the only thing required is a 
slighi improvement in finish and feehmuue. If that is effected, the Indian 
film should get its fair shore of public patronage. 

Q. Don't you think that British productions are likely to h<> far superior 
in merit to Indian productions in the near future? 

4. That I can’t say. 

(). The exhibitor will find it cheaper to show a British film than an 
Indian film. So you will only be substituting one film for another, and 
the Indian will go to the wall? 

A. If the public really want a particular class of film, they will have it, 

• 2 K 2 
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Q. But tin* evidence is that a sect ion of the Indian, people go to Be© 
western films because their technique is superior, and so long as the 
British film is superior, there will be that competition. 

A. Then supposing you encourage the production of Indian films by the 
importation of experts in technique, India should be able to produce even 
better films. 

Q. Till the technique is improved up to the British standard, there 
will he an unequal competition ? 

A. After seeing the film called “ Durgesh Nandini to which I have 
already referred, 1 could not say that it could he considered inferior in 
any pronounced way to the average American or British production. 

( 'h ni > tnn n : I suppose you are aware that the* exhibitor is afraid of 
showing it in the wesi end. because* lie fells us definitely that if he intro- 
duces Indian films there or in the Klphinstone Picture House, the audiences 
w ill go away? 

1. That might he .so for the simple* reason that there is history behind 
this particular film. This is a film which deals with history, and unless 
Indian history is appreciated by these audiences, the chances are that you 
will not get larger audiences. 

(/. Would you advocate such a thing on a reciprocal agreement that 
for everv font of British Empire film that India takes, the Empire should 
take a lerrain quantity of Indian film. Would you advocate it on such a 
basis ? 

A . I don’t think it would be possible, unless Britain showed a particular 
desire for those films. In (ireat Britain, Indian films, if well produced, 
should I think draw very good audiences, because people over there are 
very interested in India and in Indian history generally. 

( { K The ovidenee on that, point is not very hopeful. 

-t . The evidence lies here. Not very long ago there was an Indian pro- 
duced film called 'Fla* Light of Asia ! \ and I understand it was very 
well patronised there. 

(‘htiirmnn: It was not shown in tin* host part of London: no theatre 
showed it. 

.!. 1 would he very surprised to hear that a film like that did not do 
quite well there. 

Q. 1 don’t know who can enlighten us further on that matter. The 

evidence on that point is very indefinite. 

Mr. Xrtftjy; Now. the Bengal Chamber of Commerce lias got a right to 
elect a representative to tin* Board of Censors. 1 do not know if you 

are aware that Mr. Yillers who gave evidence on behalf of the European 
Association said that it is the European Association, and not the Trade 
Association and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, ihat should have a right 
to elect a representative on the Board. Kurther more, he says there 
should he a larger proportion of Indians on the Board. I)o you think that 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, as a Chamber, has got much to do with 
the censorship question!-' You are not interested in the trade? 

1 . The Bengal Chamber of Commerce mav lie said to represent possibly 

file largest and 1 he most influential body of European public opinion in 
Calcutta which seems to me a very good reason why they should have a seat 
on the Board of Censors. 

(C And there is a rival claim from the European Association? 

A. That is a question for the two bodies themselves. There seems to be 
no particular reason why the European Association should have a place 
on the Board any more than the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Practically 
v h>* same body of opinion is represented by each. 
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Written Statement of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
dated the 5th December 1927. 

1 NTJLtOWUCTOH Y. 

1. I ho Committee of the Chamber have no special knowledge of or con- 
nection with the Cinematograph Industry either in India or abroad, hut 
they have carefully studied the development of this Industry in India from 
its slender beginning to its present .state. 


G K NF.lt A I,. 

*2- (n) The ( inemav are frequented in lamer numbers by Indians of the 
educated classes than l»v the illiterate classes. The attendance of the former 
is on the increase. ‘Phis refers specially to Calcutta. 

fM Cinemas in the Indian •juariers arc paironised by Indians only while 
those ot the European quarters have a mixed audience, the majority being 
Europeans. 

DA As tar a** the Committee can ascertain the proportion of children 
under 14 nr adolescents of impressionable age is about 20 per cent, of the 
whole audience. 


Part L 


Filin liuhiafry //< Inti in. 

,'b Films most popular with. I vidian audiences are Serials. Wild West 
dramas, with p’mi1\ of action and Indian subject* in general, big spectacular 
li!m- draw crowded hon-c-. 

1. Tim catering for educated Indians may be considered to be adequate 
but tie.- niiisM^ * a Vi not i'oIImv, films which are tint Indian unless plenty of 
action is put in. 

d. Tin* output «»t Indian ]iii'iim" \< not sat tsi act ory . Indian produced 
films depicting Indian life with characteristic Indian scenery are not. readily 
available to exhibitors. 

! i>) They arc seldom of superior quality. 

<M Though popular with purely Indian audiences they do not draw 
Kuropcan.-. 

in It is certainly more piotitabje to show an Indian film to an Indian 
audience. Among ^ucecssful Indian tilms may be mentioned Jay Dev, 
Kri'-hna Kalita s Will. Hamayan. Vishnu Avatar. Lanka Dalian, Mnlinvurnt, 
Pa 1 1 1 i Pratap, Harisb ('liandra. Bi!\\ amaiigul. etc. 

ti. in) Films of Indian life, topical Indian news and scenes depicting 
> t • * r iv *s from national literature. history and mythology would be more popular 
with .Indian audiences than the* majority of Western films. 

1 1/) While historical < > r other films appeal to the educated classes mytho- 
logical films appeal to all sections ol Indians. 

7. No difficulty is cxpcriciict d in obtaining suitable films for exhibit ion 
to tiie British troops but: Indian troops can only follow Serials. Wild West 
dramas and Indian films. The ill-paid Sepoy, however, can ill- afford to 
indulge in the luxury of frequenting Cinemas. 

S. The present condition of the Industry in India in its several 
branches of production, distribution and exhibition i* by no means satis- 
factory . 

tty) The difficulties may be classified as follows; — 

i'l) Production .—-Absence of willingness on the part of the Govern- 
ment and Public Departments to help the producer with faci- 
lities for staging scenes in which Bailway trains. Steamers, 
Aeroplanes. Soldiers, etc., are necessary. With these must also 
be mentioned the absence of studios and studio arrangements. 



( 2 ) Distribution : — Absence of facilities offered by Railways and Steam- 
ship Companies for the carriage of films, parties of actors, and 
Cinema equipment in general in the shape of concessions. 

<3) Exhibition: — Want of protection against film piracy. Exhibitors 
holding exclusive rights of exhibition on films for which heavy 
royalties have been paid have often to suffer serious loss on 
account of unscrupulous people importing used prints. 

9. The amount of good Indian films is far from satisfactory. This is 
due, as wo have said before, to want of up-to-date studios and studio equip- 
ments. As a rule good American films are obtainable at reasonable prices. 
British films which are up to the standard cost much more than American 
films. As the public are good judges of pictures the demand for American 
films far exceeds the British, ft cannot he gainsaid that British manufac- 
turers are making equal progress with Americans and Germans in the pro- 
duction of really good films. 

There is no monopoly of exhibitions or films in India. In Calcutta, besides 
the Cinema houses run by Messrs. Madan Theatres, Ltd., we have the Globe 
and Purna Theatres and there is no bar to other houses being built. 

10. If the pictures are interesting and attractive a certain amount of 
41 Block ” booking may be necessary with a view to keep the various theatres 
situated close to one another going. * 4 First run or “ Key ” theatres are 
not non-existent in India. 

11. In this country exhibitors have sufficient facilities for pre-viewing 
films. Cnder the existing circumstance^ the Committee of the Chamber 
have no suggestion to make on the matter. 

12. It is needless to say that the abolition of the Amusement Tax would 
attract more people to the Cinemas. The Committee of the Chamber are 
aware that the imposition of tin 1 Amusement Tax was recommended to 
find funds to make primary education free and compulsory in the province. 
This lias not, been clone and since the tax lias been taken off the theatres 
it is difficult to see how retention in the case of Cinemas can he justified. 
Considering the expenses Cinemas have to incur tins differential treatment 

MVnis unjustified. 

Lb Tlie profits of the exhibitor have dwindled because of the present 
Customs Tariff on imported films. 

The present Customs Tariff hardly serves the purposes of promoting the 
indigenous production of films as there are people who would insist on 
seeing Western films while it would certainly take a Song time to have a 
sufficiently full stink of Indian films ior the Cinema-going public in India. 
A lower Tariff on material connected with the Film Industry would he a 
welcome relief and much appreciated by tho^e conne< ted with the Industry. 

] t. An increased use of the Cinema for educational purposes in schools and 
tor adult education in Agriculture, Public Health, etc., by Government or 
agencies would be appreciated. 

]o. Conditions in this country are very favourable to development of an 
Indian film-producing industry on a large scale. Climatic conditions, beauti- 
ful natural scenery, ancient forts, towering temples, huge mosques, etc., nil 
these combined with cheap service of all kinds would make the development 
of the industry in India easy. Only the co-operation of the DepartYnents of 
Government and the investing of more capital are wanting. 

Id. It cannot he said that at present there are Indian producers, actors, 
■actresses and scenario writers of sufficient technical knowledge, enterprise, 
n source and adaptability on whom the country can depend for a substantial 
output of films of real competitive exhibition value. More money must 
be put in the industry and schools should be founded for training up men 
as l, as been done in America and Europe. In the initial stage experts may 
be imported from abroad for training up Indians who would gradually 
replace foreigners. In any case the expenditure must be considerable. 
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1*. It would take time for sufficient capital to he forthcoming for film- 
production industry. 

IS. Suitable action ran he taken by Gtavrtiiiicnt in lowering Customs 
Tariff on imported articles and rendering such help to the producer as has 
been spoken of in reply to question No. 8. 

19. h r.im what has been said ho tore it will ho evident that the cost of 
film production m this country is far less than that in other countries. 

20, to) The Committee of the Chandler have no proposals to .make involv- 
ing expenditure from Government funds. 

-I. It is not desirable that with the exception of propaganda liims con. 
net ted w ith the Departments of Agnt ult uiv, Education. etc... the Govern- 
meni should incur the liability of controlling the legitimate amu>euieufs of 
the people in spending large* >um- for it Existing -aioguanls seem to ho 
sufficient and satisfactory. As if is we are opposed to moimpolv. 

h'iiwt* of fhr Jirifish i '>i/n ci/f h . 

India \s participation in the policy outiined in the Resolution of (her 
Imperial Conference would hardly help India. 

k Jd. On Cinema pictures are not likely to be very useful m making known 
the conditions, resources arid habits of iho people, and activities of the 
various Governments of the Hritish Commonwealth of Nations to each other. 

(M The Committee have no suggestions to make. 

Pakt 1 1 . 

S’-fitiJ nsf/itis nnd 

24. to) The Committee consider that no class of films at present exhibited 
in this country has a demoralising or otherwise injurious effect upon the 
public. 

(b) There is no general circulation of unmoral or criminally suggestive 
films. 

( v) The question does not arise. 

it!) Censorship in tin* ca>e of “ sex *' films ami 41 crime ” films is ade- 
quate. The Committee do not consider that there has been any increase! 
in crime in the provinee dm* to the Cinema. 

2o. The differences in social customs and outlook between the 'West and 
the Hast may necessitate in a small measure special consideration in the 
censorship »>t filing in this country hut existing censoring arrangements 
amply cover such eases. 

2<>. (i/l ("are should he taken in (insuring films likely to offend religious 
tsusceptibilit ies. 

(h) As far as the Committee are aware the film “ Moon of Isreal ” baa 
to he withdrawn ut Delhi because of the unreasonable objection of Muham- 
madans. It was an Austrian film and no objection was taken to it in other 
parts of India. 

27. (ft) The Committee are not aware of films being exhibited in India 
which have a tendency to misrepresent Western civilization or to lower it in 
the eyes of Indians. Hardly are films representing Western life misunder- 
stood by the educated Indians. The majority of the audience seeing Western 
films are sufficiently intelligent not to form incorrect impressions. 

(b) The Committee have no information on this point. 

28. The Committee do not think that in India films are permitted to be 
shown which can have* a bad effect on children and adolescents. 

29. The Committee are not in favour of certification of certain films far 
adults only. 

30. The Committee cannot endorse the idea of prohibiting all chi Id raff 
between a certain age from visiting Cinemas except for “ Children’s Perform- 
ances ”. 
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31. Censorship is certainly an effective method of guarding against misuse 
of the film. 

32. The Committee would like to .see a broad-minded Indian and not a 
member of the' Police force appointed censor. Only an Indian can under- 
stand which films would have a demoralising oc otherwise injurious effect 
upon the Indians. 

33. (n) (ft) and (V) A strict censorship is likely to interfere unreasonably 
with tin* recreation of the people and involve a lulling off i n the attendance 
at ( inema< and unduly interfere with 1 lit* freedom required tor artistic 
and inspirational development. 

34. 'fhe Committee do not advocate the replacement, of the present Pro- 
vincial hoards oi Censor* b\ a single Centra! Censor Hoard. They would 
support the proposal to have two Hoards, one 1 at Calcutta and another at 
Horn bay . 

3d. The constitution of the Hoard should he changed and the majority 
o( members should he nnn olfieiai Indians preferably tmm public bodies. 

3b. The present system under which films are ordinarily examined bv 
Inspectors subordinate to tin* Hoard would he satisfactory provided the right 
man is appointed. A broad-mi titled Indian with knowledge of the world 
and strong common sense is required. 

37. in) and d>) There are adequate safeguards under the Act for present- 
ing the exhibition of a film wlrn-h may he object ionahle locally although 
it has been passed by fhe Hoard in some other part of India and fredi 
safeguards are not needed. 

3*. Yes. 

3b. No. 

■10. Posters, handbills and advertisements of Cinema performances- need 
not necessarily lie censored. 

41. The Committee are not competent to express any opinion on this point. 

■12. With a view to secure the co-operation of the trade in the matter of 
ren-air-li i p the Committee suggest the inclusion of men connected with the 
trade i ii the Advisory Hoard. 

■13. to) Stricter control over the import and export, of films should he 
maintained. 

(Ii) Pirated copies of films should not be allowed to be imported. 

ir) The censor should not ivriify such pirated films. 

44. The usual right of public criticism would go a long way !;«> keep up 
a standard in films. 

45. to) Control need not he exercised by (Government over film-production. 

<h) It is not necessary that film producing agencies should In* registered 

and licensed and their studio should la* p« riodirally inspected. The Indian 
should not be deprived of bis inherent right- to control his amusement. 


*OraI Evidence of Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI, M.L.A., representing the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, on Wednesday, the 21st 
December 1927. 

< 'hair man : You represent the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce? 

A. Yes. 

( t ). W'liat is the Indian Chamber and Bengal National Chamber? What 
is the difference between the two? 

A . 1 do not know if it would lie proper for me to speak on it. I am a 
member of both Chamber*. This is an older one. 1 believe there are per- 
sonal reasons. 
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V- Was your memorandum approved by a committee of your Chamber? 

A . Yes. 

Q. What ih 1 1 10 membership of your Chamber ? 

-1. I could uot tell yon that. 

<,'• l )o you really think the amusement tax is a burden at nil? U is 
not levied on the lowest class seats? 

_i. Personally. I am not against amusement tux, hut tin* opinion in the 
committee was tlnit it should he abolished. 

Q. What is your view as lo the i m -rea.se of tariff on foreign films uniform- 
ly si as to encourage the growth of indigenous tilms including llritish? 

A. I think it there is a definite movement to encourage the film industry 
here, we may have to resort to that course. Hut generally speaking, 1 mu 
not inclined to high tariffs, hut that is a personal view. 

( ( f . V our Committee seems tu think that the present tariif acts as a 
deterrent to the industry, see paragraph Id? 

.1. That is from the exhibitor's point of view. 

Mi\ ( i r* < it ; Docs it not represent the view of your Chamber? You are 
dehnrt'-ly in I avour of a lower tariff? 

Prom the exhibitor's point of view. 1 suppose there arc members who 
are interested in the showing of films, apart fmni producers. 

I'hiiirmtin; What is your Chamber's view in the matter? 

A. It is given here. 

y. Do you really think that we ought to advise a reduction of tariif 
on foreign films? 

1. Personally. I would not advise that, hut from tlx* exhibitor's point 
of view it may he profiliUde to him. That- is why I prefaced my answer by 
saying that if you have a definite movement to encourage the growth of 
the film industry in this country, you may have to resort to that course. 

y. Don’t you think that efforts should he made to encourage the indige- 
nous film industry? 

A. Yes. There is a growing demand for Indian films among the Indian 
pupil la t ion . 

y. Whai will he your Chamber's view about the (juut.n. system? 

.1 . i have no idea as to what tin* Chamber's view is. My view is that 
ii would be a means of encouraging the Indian film industry. Of course, 
the quota system has got to he worked ill a way which is workable. /. c., 
Indian films certified! as suitable by a good Hoard must be fit for nil, and 
then i here should he a gradual rise in the proportion. I would certainly 
vekonx- >iid) a thing as an indirect aid to the industry, 

y. 1 uj iiuvr vi.u believe in the eineina a- a great educational factor for 
the masses for educating them in public health, industries, modern methods, 
e. Incat inn a ltd so on ? 

. 1 . That has already been proved in India and so I would advocate its 
use- as much as possible. 

y. There arc two conflicting views on that point. Due school of 1 bought 
urges that Government should start a studio of their own for producing 
such films, and another school of thought advances the view that they should 
merely .subsidise the existing producing agencies for that purpose? 

[ (v ul there he a cnnilici of views here because Government cun ready 
Mart their own studio and at. the same time subsidise the existing producing 
agencies as well. 

y. It lias been said that it doe* not pay the producers to make these 
public utility films, and they find it more paying to make entertainment 
films. Amusement films are made in the present studios and they are fully 
occupied, am! they might take to producing these public utility films, if 
they are asked to do so, as a side show? 
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A. There is this danger in Government producing these films, — they will 
produce in lots even unnecessary films for the simple reason that they 
will have one department for it and it will he to the interest of the people 
or staff concerned to keep it going. The initiative may in some cases be 
taken by other organizations than Government in the matter of education. 

Q ■ ^ on must be familiar with Bengal. There is not one private studio 
worth the name which can produce these films. Of course, Madans are 
just starting a studio of their own, hut they are just, what you may call, 
scrapping the surface. Don’t you think that Government should establish 
a model studio for the benefit of people who are interested in the industry? 

A Yes. 

Q* There is also a conflict ot view there. If the Government had a 
studio or studios of their own for making educational films, there will be 
the provincial peculiarities coming in. There is also the suggestion that 
experts should l>e employed in those studios to train young men in the 
particular trade attached to the school. T mean teach young men photo- 
graphy. direction and similar things? 

A. I think so. 

Q . You mean there should be a common Hoard which will he a Board 
of advice for the development of the film industry on proper lines? 

A That is the idea. But I would rather confine the Government studio 
to the production of educational films ; they should not produce any amuse- 
ment films. Their experts should be available to private agencies. There 
should be vocational classes attached, where people could get instruction in 
various technical matters like direction, photography and other things, ftueh 
a thing is likely to be useful. 

Q Having regard to the lack of enterprise on the part of the people, 
can you trust private industry to do these things? 

A. 1 would not generalise for the future, but for the present there is a 
lack of initiative, and 1 am for a Government studio. 

Q . It is not suggested that the existing concerns may not be able to 
carry oat the orders, but they will have to do so under great difficulties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your view as regards the financial aid which may be given 
to this industry, by way of giving long standing cheap loans. Do you think 
that Government should embark upon such a course? 

A. Personally. 1 don’t think it would be an advisable course, because anv 
industry would then claim some sort of assistance. The industry should 
stand on its own legs, on its own merits. The incentive for effort will 
disappear, but indirect facilities might be given by way of tariff and ot-he** 
things. 

Q. Then you don’t believe in loans being given to industries? That is 
done in Australia and other countries. 

.1. But then there is a danger of favouritism too. 

Q. I don’t know if you have seen the proceedings of the Imperial Com 
ferenee on which so much comment is made. Probably you may like to see 
them. (A copy was banded to the witness). What, do you think of it? 

J . What is feared is perhaps American monopoly. 

</. America takes up fM) per cent, of the trade in every part of the 
country. 

A. 1 don't think from the point of view of India, it matters whether 
England has the monopoly or America lias it. 

Q. But Indian films occupy such a small place. Don’t you think in that 
aen&e we should put forth every effort? 

A. \ cannot sav anything about reciprocal arrangements, because that will 
not operate. T don’t think there will be a demand on a commercial scale 
for Indian films abroad. That is my feeling. 



V- why do you say here that the cinema is a powerful factor in 

getting known to each other F 

*4. The cinema has even been used tor propaganda. 1 remember about ii 
or 4 years after the end of the war there was an Association called the English 
Speaking Vnion which -started exhibiting films about India. The pictures 
were grossly exaggerated, in fact they were almost libellous. That was in 

America. 

(J. Where were they produced ? 

.4, The photographs were taken in India hut under ridiculous circum- 
stances. 4 hey would get a hand of savages and unclothe them so that they 
were nearly naked. Such photographs were exhibited abroad. 

Mr. What is the name of tin* film r* Did you see it yourself? 

.1. I saw it in all the papers in England. 

Mr. Cinitn\iin: How long ago was this? 

1. Del ween 1 9th J and 1922. 

(). Have you got any cuttings? 

A. No. 

I'hr-rtnnn: You say in your statement in reply to No. 2d to) the cinema 
pi cturvs are not likely to he very useful in making known the conditions 
anl habits of the people to each other, I was rather surprised nt that 
statement. Why do you say that? For instance, take the modern methods 
of agriculture in Canada and Australia. Why do you say that if .such films 
are exhibited hero they will not be useful? 

.1 . 1 really did not know what the committee bad in mind. 

Q. There are several points which can be brought out in order to add 
to our knowledge? 

.4. I would take this statement with a lot of reservation personally. 

(d. I want you to consider it as an Indian parent or as an elder brother. 
Do you think that the tilms which are shown here have any demoralising 
effect on the youth of this country? 

A. I; is very dilboult for rnc to answer that. I don't understand why 
these films should have any demoralising effect on the youth of this country. 
] find very great difficulty in answering, because | know the west fairly 
intimately and 1 cannot judge. Hut 1 remember the time when 1 did not 
know England and students in schools and colleges here used to go to 
cinemas much more frequently than now. 1 don't think that had any de- 
generating effect on them nor on me. 

(J. That is the fear expressed by the greatest man in India. He says 
that the cinema is all baneful and that he does not see any good in it? 

. 1 . Do you mean Mahatmajee ? 1 cannot look at tin* question from a saint’s 

point of veiw. Hut as an ordinary human being 1 really don’t think it has 
a baneful effect, for this reaason that the class of people who go to the 
cinemas know more or less the habits and ways of the westerners. 

() Still you would say that those passionate kissing scenes, all over the 
holy, won’t have any baneful influence? Don't you think it is better to 
avoid such scenes in our country? 

1. | don’t think so. It is probably difficult for me io speak. Ji makes 

nr. impression on me unless it is positively obscene. Hut that, would strike 

an Etmlifhman just as much as an Indian. 

(). For instance, some of those pictures like rising from water and hanging 
together, smi. of them almost naked, do you think it is desirable to show 
such pictures? 

I I Hiink v uy mmh more objectionable picture- can he seen in theatres. 

1 mean very suggestive scenes can be seen, which are positively obscene. 

Q. The cinema appeals to larger audiences than theatres? 

A. Ye» 
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Q Don't you think that a stricter censorship is needed in this country 
than in England? 

ul. / don't think so. 1 believe the ordinary law provides means for ex- 
cluding ubsCCUC* shows. 

Q. Some oi them are not so obscene really , as you put it, but there are 
often times indelicate and indecent scenes. 

-1* 1 don't- think we should tighten up censorship. 

Q ) daresay yon notice the nature of the advertisements which appear 
in Indian papers on certain medicines for sexual purposes. When our people 
see these picture*- on th<* screen, don’t .von think they are likely to be more 
impressed with what they see there and iry tu do likewise ? 

A. 1 hardly find any English paper advertising such tilings. That is a very 
objectionable feature of our newspapers, it is very disgusting at times. The 
English press is remarkably free from that sort of thing. Hut if von go to 
l 4 ranee you will find the same thing in their newspapers, possibly worse. 

Q. Hv seeing those advertisements one would rather he struck with the 
fuel that there is a peculiar sexual instinct in our country? 

A. f don't think that shows it. There is much greater reserve among 
the English people than amongst us. They won’t talk about this matter so 
freely among themselves. 

(J. Why should Indian papers advertise such medicines*' 

A. I think the motive behind it is profit. 

CMsjucI 1'mirfonl: The ordinary paper won’t touch them. I mean the 
ordinary newspaper press. 

A. It I may interrupt, 1 don’t quite see the connection between the two. 

Choniiuui: The thing is that people who advertise like that think there 
is a class of people who will he induced to take >urh medicine. It .show* 
the mentality which is likely to he affected by things seen on the screen, 

*1. I reallv still fail to see 1 la* connect ion . Hecause if you suggest. Sir, 
that the cinema itself excites passion or ^ex-feeling 

Q. I mean seeing two people lining the thing. 

c4 . Well, then, they do not need the medicine. 

Col, ('nnefortf : You have got your point, 1 think. 

Clonrnmtt ; Hut has it got that effect? 

.1. I really don’t think so: not on a normal man. 

(jf. Of course you are more' familiar with the feelings of youth than ] 

am. 

.1. Yes, exactly. 

Mi. A I will trouble von only with one point, with regard to the 

model studio. Now, you have admitted in reply to No. 17 that it will take 

time for sufficient capital to be forthcoming for the Jilin production industry, 
and the producers have stated that one way of attracting capital would ho 
an assurance of Government orders. They say that, if Government were 
to make a declaration of policy about the protection of this industry and 
furthermore if Government were* to entrust their work to them, then that 

would enable them to attract, capital more easily than at present. People 

would have greater confidence. Now, if Government were to establish a 

studio of their own, this particular form of help would not be available to 

the industry. 

A. Well, isn't it a question almost universal, which is the same for all 
other things. Take railway workshops, you have got the same problem 
there. If you turn out things in the railway workshop you naturally take 
away work from private individuals. 

(?. Well, the line has to he drawn somewhere because the Government 
do not manufacture every thing. Take text hooks, for instance. They 
depend upon private jveople for that. They just prescribe the syllabus and 
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they satisfy themselves as to whether a particular bonk complies with the 
syllabus. 

A. Quite right. 

Q. Now one thing more. Various provincial Governments have hern 
doing something in this direction. Some of the Governments have produced 
propaganda films for their various departments, and the evidence has 
been almost unanimous to the oifect that the work so turned out by these 
private producers has been quite satisfactory. And then again when urn are 
thinking ol this model studio, it has got to l»o remembered that a very large 
proportion of the pictures that have got to bo taken for propaganda pur- 
poses and public health, industries and other matters, have to he taken in 
the open air, where the artificial lighting arrangements in the studio will 
not he of any he!}) at all. They will have to go to a particular field it 
they have to reproduce a particular crop which they want to advertise. 
Similarly, they have to take a picture oi’ a particular village if they want 
to have a proper local setting in publicity pictures. 

A. I follow you. 

Q. Fmm that point of view a studio would not be of any very great 
assist a nee r 

1. Hut 1 siippn.se what .Mr. Chairman meant when lie advocated, as l 
under-i ood la* did. a model studio is simply this, that it would afford faci- 
lities to private enterprise ul-o. it would be an employing agency also 
Apart from being a studio if would lie a place when* cameras would bo 
nvadahle. and other conveniences. 

t\). ! $ (i i -o far as that is comerm-d. the present producers do not find 
it difficult in purcha n camera-. Tlmy have quite a convei idea as to what 
a model stmhn should he. Their whole dithenhy is one of finance. It is 
not as if 1 hev can't out up a studio hocau-e ihoy haven’! seen one. Many 
of them have gone Mu-cud and s.-en fi lass studios in America. 

i'Umrmnn : " M anv of them " that is rather excessive. 

Mr V/ c/iy- in I {»•(■£? i:i\ and Calciilta. We had d lien* and about d in 
Bombay and some in ’Lahore. It comes to about a dozen. They have gone 
abroad to learn : they have seen the studios. Their only difficulty is one 
of finance. ~ 

,1. Yes, will you "Ugg«*st that. Government should finance them? 

(f . That Government should give them orders and that will enable them 
to attract, finance. 

J . Bui the model studio will not obviate the necessity of Government 
employing other people to produce the films. 

Q. They will be employed as salaried servants? 

.1. Not necessarily. On contract. 

Q . Well, if Government studios are exported to turn out Government- work, 
then* will be very little left to distribute to the private producers. 

i lt'iirni*t n : What Mr. Goxwumi means is you cun give a private eon tract, 
and gi\e facilities in the studio for producing it. The studio may he availed 
■of by the private contractor. 

Mr. Xrn//!/: Then who would employ the producers? 

A. 1 said the Government. 

Q, Then what- function would the -Indio perform? The studio is Govern- 
ment; the officer* are salaried servants of Government. Where does the pro- 
ducer come in? 

A. The producer comes in when it is a (use of producing a certain kind 
of film. Government think a certain kind of film should be shown for 
their educational propaganda. Well, they can't turn out all the films re- 
quired in one or two model studios. They will have to go to the private 
producers. 

Q. Your idea is that there should he a combination between the mode! 
studio and the private producer? 
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A. Combination, as to reduce the model studio to really a model 
studio. 

Q. r Ihe Indian Chamber of Commerce stated this morning that they were 
not in favour ut a model studio and so far as there is any necessity for 
taking instruction in this line, they would rather like the Science Colleges 
and the Cniversities to impart that technical knowledge. You differ from 
their view on this point ? 

A. Yes. 

( ul. (' nurfor.l : J have only just a couple of questions, Mr. Goswami. 1 
suppose you would not ban western films from India > 

.1. Not a bit of it. 

V« And >ou wouid Lake steps to prevent any country getting the monopoly 
of western films. — if you ran find practical methods — keep the market open 
so that the films of all countries could compete? 

A. Yo. With this reservation that preference for Indian films may have 
to he enforced. 

C- Yes. always grained it does hot hit. the Indian production. Would 
vou say that producers of western films draw on the shady side of life a 
good deal in (he production of their films? 

A , 1 should nut say that of the average. 

(J. Well, when I say dmdy doe 1 mean the gay life ol the town. 

.1 Yes. it reflects the mirrent mode «>j life to a large 1 extent, doesn’t it? 
The cinema like the theatre. 

C Hut more essentially the gayer side of town life — one has to for 
dramatic purposes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not likely in any country to create a taste 1 for gay life? 

A. Possibly, for gay life. 

Q. It is not essential, you think, to curtail that to some extent? 

.1. Well, that becomes a problem of social life, f should not entrust that 

task to a board of censor*. whether you want your life to be simpler or 

whether you want to have more gaiety in your social life is n matter not 
for cinema and theatre censors: it i.> a matter of public opinion. 

Q. My feeling is that the him is si tremendous potential factor in social' 
life, and my feeling also is that the producer of the west is not a man 
of very high culture. He lias over-emphasiMal to my mind the gay side 
of life. 

A. Hut would it be sale to generalise that producers arc' not men of 
culture ? 

y. I am only taking iny experience of what I have seen on the films. 

.1. I could not either accept or refute you — I don’t know that they are 
11 men who have any culture. 

Vr. <!*■■. in; Well, from internal evidence. 

• i. ( ' / u trjtn-,1 : 1 a tn judging from my experience of films. 

A. 1 mean you have controversies on hooks, for instance 1 - --the most, bitter 
controversies on books. Fake that k * I. a Garronne ” by Victor Marguerite, 
:wo or three years ago. 1 was in Paris when the controversy was going on, 
and tin 1 newspapers were divided as pro-Marguerite and anti-Marguerite, and 
run had Anar.de France’ saving that it was a credit to French litornture and 
you had the .Legion of Honour taking away bis decoration from him. That 
U the ba ling which many of us have that works oi art. should not be placed 
•\\ the nwny of the censors. 

}Jr. G/' . u : Who is t.» decide whether it is a work of art or pornography? 

1. 1 think the pul*.! r . 

Cut. f'rmrfnrd ; Well, that was my only point, whether you considered it 
created a taste for gay life. 
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4. To some extent, and to some extent it reflects current tendencies. 
It is the same thing in theatres. 

Q. You don't think any action should bo taken on that ground? 

A. I don't think so. 

Mr. Orem ; You say at the bottom of 20 that the committee have no 
special knowledge of the cinema industry. Have none of the members of 
the Chamber any association with tin industry? 

.4. That 1 cannot say. But I don't think the committee know very 
much about the cinema industry. 

Then you cannot really give us much help on technical details such 
as “ block *' booking? 

A . No. 

Q> Then I won’t trouble you. 


Written Statement of the Indian Association. Calcutta, dated the 4th 

December 1927. 

1. We have no special knowledge of the cinematograph industry either 
n India or abroad. 

2. (a) Our experience generally relates to Calcutta where — 

(1) the cinemas are frequented to a large extent by the students ahd 

educated middle classes, with 

(2) a sprinkling of illiterate people 

(b) Sudcnts, educated middle class people and soldiers mostly form a 
t*inema audience. 

(/■) About 10 per cent, of the audience consists of children under 14 years 
of age. 

3. Indian dramas, serials, detective stories and spectacular films are gene- 
rally most popular with Indian audiences. 

4. Our information is that exhibitors cater fairly adequately for Indian 
audiences. 

o. Indian-produced films depicting Indian life are available to some extent 
*nd 

(//) some of them are of good quality 

(h) and are popular. 

(r) But we have no information as to whether the exhibition of Indian 
films is more profitable or not than that of Western films. 

G. It is likely that films of Indian life and scenes will he more popular 
with Indian audiences than the prevalent Western films. 

7. We do not know whether there is any difficulty in exhibiting suitable 
■films to the British and Indian troops. 

8. We are not satisfied with the present condition of the Film Industry 
in India and we should like to 8**0 it improved. 

9 We do not know' whether good films are readily obtainable to exhi- 
bitors at reasonable prices. We are not aware of any monopoly in the sup- 
ply or exhibition of films. 

10 and 11. We have no information regarding these questions. 

12. We believe that the Amusement Tax is a handicap to the exhibitor 
to a very small extent. 

13. We do not know how the Customs Tariff on imported films affect* 
the exhibitor. 

14 We consider that an increased use of the cinema for educational pur- 
poses would help the growth of the film industry in India, and such films 
ought to be in demand. 
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15. We consider that. India with her natural seenary and resources is 
favourably conditioned for the film producing industry. 

16. There are .some Indian producers and others of sufficient technical 
knowledge capable of producing good films. 

I' With proper encouragement, sufficient capital may he forthcoming 
for film production. 

2). We are .opposed to the creation of a State agency to undertake the 
management ot the Film Industry as a monopoly. 

‘22. We consider that freedom should he allowed to the exhibitors to 
procure the best, films at reasonable prices, irrespective of their place of 
origin. 

2d. Cinema pictures can only be used to a very small extent for making 
the various activities of the (lovernments and people of the British Com- 
mon wealth. of Nations known to each other. 

24. (a) It cannot he denied that some films have an injurious effect on 
public morals. 

(h) But we believe that there is no general circulation of such films. 

U) Immoral and indecent films arc harmful to every visitor of the cinema. 

(ii) Censorship regarding such films should he strictly enforced. 

0 ) WV h ave no information ns to whether there has been an increase 
of crime in Bengal due to the cinema. 

25. Differences of social customs between the East and the West do 
necessitate special consideration in the censorship of films to a certain 
extent. 

26. (o) Mon* care should he taken in censoring films likely to offend reli- 
gious susceptibilities. 

(h) There have been a few instances in which religious susceptibilities 
have been offended. 

27. (n) WV do not think that any films exhibited in India have a tendency 
to misrepresent WVstern civilization or to lower it in the eyes of Indians. 
It is not n fact that, films representing Western life are generally unintelligible 
to Indians. 

(h) We have heard that some* films exhibited abroad have a tendency to 
misrepresent Indian civilization but we have no specific instance. 

20 and .TO. We are in favour of special children's performances for children 
under 11 years of age. 

Tl. WV consider flint censorship i> an effective method of guarding against 
the misuse of films. 

T2. We conside r that improvement is possible in the censorship of films. 

Tl. (a) We do not approve of the replacement of the present Provincial 
Boards by a single Central Board a* that would came great inconvenience 
to tin* Trade. 

(h) WV do not advocate a Central Board in addition to the Provincial 
Boards and we are in favour of the continuance of the present arrangements. 

To. (n) In the constitution of the Provincial Boards there should he more 
non-official members than at present and we suggest that the proportion 
should bo at least two-thirds. 

(h) WV are opposed to tin* appointment of a whole-time well-paid Censor. 

TO. (u) and (h) We consider that one or more members of the Advisory 
Hoard should he associated with the Inspectors at Calcutta and Bombay for 
each inspection of films as the Inspectors cannot he expected to he capable 
of judging the suitability of all kinds of films and we have no doubt that 
gentlemen of suitable standing can be easily found tor the* purpose. 

TO. WV do not know of instances in which pictures banned in the country 
of origin have been exhibited in this country. 
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40. We do not consider that posters anil handbills of cinema performances 
should also he censored as we have not heard of any advertisements which 
were object ionahle. 

41. We have not noticed any perceptible improvement in the moral stand- 
ard of the films exhibited in India. 

42. to) We do not consider that Government should exercise any control 
over him production. 

O') We do not consider that film-producing agencies should he registered 
or licensed or their studios periodically inspected. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. N. C. RAY, Secretary, Indian Association, 
Calcutta, on 21st December 1927. 

( Inn nnm\ : You believe in tin* potentiality of Indian films? 

,4. Yes. 

Q. And sou think steps should Ik? taken to encourage the growth of Indian 
films r 

A. Yes. 

(J. 1 don't know that von have made any delimit' suggest ions as to what 
yon think should bo done to encourage films. 

.1. Well, no definite suggest ion lias been made. The quota system might 
he adopted. 

Q. You approve of the* quota system for Indian Jilin*, the percentage 
gradually rising? 

,1. Yes. 

What is your opinion as regards the existing tariff on films? 

A. We have not mm li information but I think then* is no different iwi ion 
nm\. 

<). I dmrt mean different nil, ion whether it i.s sufficiently high or low. 

.1. Well, ue cannot sav. We have not considered that point. 

<). Now. of course, you an* a responsible Indian body. What is your 
view on the question of the effeet of the film on the Indian public. Do you 
think there is reallv any demoralising effect or any ri-k of if ? 

A. No. I don't think there j*. any n-k. 

(J . That is to say, tlm adolcMvnU of the country go to the cinema. 'Do 
you think they are likely to he alferLcd by what f hoy see o! the gay life 
of the u esi ? 

A. Well, they know much o! it already. They have been seeing this for 
the last 2n or .‘It f years at lea*i 20. 

Q. Bnt I mean it cannot he the same people. It is the growing adolescent 
population. Take for instance the college youths, between the ages of 10 and 
22. What do you think? Do you think they get affected by il ? Some 
people think that they gel affected. 

J. Well, in this ease there I- some advantage inasmuch these cinema 
shows divert their attention from other worse things. 

(J. Yon mean they might be diverted to the streets and worse practices, 
in the absence of the cinema? 

A Yes. 

Q, Bni on the whole are vou satisfied that there is no risk of barm by 
allowing tilings to go on as they arc? 

\. Vos. that was the view of our committee. 

Q. Do you think the censorship, as at present practised, is adequate? 

A. We thought so. We have stated so. 



Q, What do you say then in 26 (a)? “ More care should be taken in 

regard to certain films likely to wound religious susceptibilities’’. But they 
are taking care. What have you in mind when you say “ more care n ? 

.1. Well, it does not mean anything particular about more care. What 
we meant was that more care should be taken for such films than for other 
films. Particular care. 

Q. In -.12, you sav: “ We consider that improvement is possible in the 
censorship of films ”, 

.1. Yes. we have made a suggestion to that effect under 36 (a) and (b) 
as regards the method of inspecting films. 

( t K You consider that one or two members of the advisory board should 
be associated with the inspector for each film. Don’t you think it will involve 
a lot ot work hv the members if each film has to he examined by members 
of the board? 

A. I don’t think it will mean much trouble for them. 

(J. It means 3 hours work for two days in the week for each member, if 
there are * members. 

A I think there are people who would be willing to do it. 

Mr. 1»rren: Voluntarily? Without remuneration? 

A. 1 think so. 

(J. And regularly? 

A. WVU, I can’t say if they will be regular. 

Q. If they are not regular, how can you get your censorship done? 

*4. Well, there must be a panel. 

Chttirmfin : Do you believe that the work should be honorary or should it 
he paid for by fees? You see it is very troublesome work. 

A. I am in favour of a small fee. 

Q. A sitting fee? 

A . Y es . 

y. Do you think men like you can be had for this purpose? 

A. Oh, yes. There are many advisory committees here on which people 
nerve. 

Q. But still vo* know' the difficulty of getting people to attend meetings 
of committees. You must have experienced how' difficult it is to get an 
attendance at committee meetings. 

A . I know. 

Q. But if you attach a sitting fee to it you think it may be easier to 
£et men ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Y’ou think a fee of Ks. 16 per diem will be ample? 

A. 1 think so. In the general committee of the old Calcutta Corporation 
the fee was Ks. 16. so far as 1 remember. 

Mr. (Jrrrn : If you had a large panel from whom to choose members of 
the board to see actual films, would there not he risk of loss of uniformity?— 
of different standards arising? 

.1. No. I don’t think so. What we had in view was that there are different 
kinds of films — educational films. 

Q. Educational films are very few. 

A. Y r es, unfortunately. What we suggest is that they should come more 
into requisition now*. 

Q. There is not much difficulty about censoring those films. 

.4. Then there are the public health films. 

<?. There is very little difficulty about those. But the vast quantity of 
entertainment films are the ones that require censorship. There are already 
differences of opinion naturally on the board. If you increase your panel 



so as to enable gentlemen always to ho available to examine films, won't 
you imTease the number of differences of opinion? 

1. No, I don't think we should increase the number o l differences of 
opinion in that way. I can give you an instance here as regards the Calcutta 
Corporation. There are lV> members and every member is required to he 
associated with the chief executive officer or the deputy executive officer or 
some other officer in doing some sort of business in the ward to which the 
member belongs. They have got to do that and they do it willingly. 

Q - Do 1 understand you wish to indicate that there is no difference of 
opinion in the Calcutta Corporation? 

. There may bo differences of opinion but that would not count because 
you will have to g> by the rule of the majority. 

Q. Bight. We will assume that two gentlemen hitler among themselves, 
therefore it will have to go to the full board for coiisiderat ion? 

A. Yes. 

(,h They differ among them"* -Ives. 

.1. Well, what is being done now? 

f ,k My po'iit i s , is there not less likelihood it a difference of opinion 
regarding standards of et-nsor-dup. if the censoring body is a relatively 
small one? 

i. How < an that he? Supposing the* matter go«- up to the board of 
censors, then tho\ will deride by a majority. There must be either a mujnrity 
hi favour or against it. 

(J. I am not only arguing about majorities, but about the general way 
ni which this board is going to work. You have got. to get ymir gentlemen 
to mine. If there is difference of opinion, then all 1 hi- oilier members have 
got to sec the film. 

A. What we staled was that there should be an inspector and one member 
d the board inspecting a film, When they differ aiming themselves the 
matter is referred to the board. 

(?. Yo". but my point \<. it is Mirely easier to get a uniform and more 
or less agreed decision when the board consists of only fi or 8 members. If 
you ox] iand it to make it to lb or 18, or 20 or 30, it vvill be obviously 
more difficult — at least in my view. 

A. No, 1 don't think it will make it more difficult. 

(,>. The Chairman indicated to you that regularity of attendance would 
be a very important- feature. The work of censorship goes on probably every 
flay in tin* year. And you don’t propost* that the owner of a film should 
have to wait for the convenience of the member before it is censored? 
('ensuring has to be done in a certain time. l)o you think yon will easily 
gm gentlemen like yourself who will work in Calcutta right through the hot 
weather, the monsoon and the cold weather? 

*1 . Supposing there are -0 members of the board and 20 sittings, well 
one member would bo associated with the inspector every day. That would 
not require more than one day in the month from each member. 

Q. Arc you speaking with knowledge of tlu* amount of work actually done? 
— the number of films examined? 

.1. But 1 understood from the Chairman that each man would have to 
do about d hours work for 2 days in the week, if two member- do it; and 
if there are more members that will be divided again. 

Cnl. I'rnirforif: May I just pursue the ipieMiou Mr. (.’rocn has put to 
vou. Your board decides the genera! polio', 1 of censorship but when you 
come to interpret that policy in view of the aefual film on the screen, people 
imerpret it in different lights. Von select your picture board and break 
them up into batches, (o^ and (M come along and interpret it. rn otic way. 
Next day if) and (d) come along and interpret it in another way. And so 
on. Therefore, aren’t you really risking uniformity in censoring? 
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A. Why should it bo necessary for different sets of people to inspect the 
same filmy 

V- I hey would see different films, but your general standards of censor- 
hliij) are subject to interpretation by a large number of people. 

A. Hut here you arc employing only one man whose knowledge must 
be limited and who cannot be expected to interpret all films correctly. 

(,J. Hut he passes each film through the same test. If you think his 
tasto i> weak, you can turn him out and put in another man. 

-1. Hut hero you arc- putting the- whole burden of the work upon one man 
ami u)»nii the judgment ot that man depends the success or otherwise of 
tin* film. 

Q - 1 hen you can tie him down. You can say; this man is not interpret- 
ing the correct policy of the hoard ; we will get somebody else. 

A. Hut when you an' trying Indian films, he may not know Indian films 
at all. 

(J. Are you satisfied with l lie stories shown on the films to-day in general ? 

A Yes. 

You take your w ife to see tlx in and your (laughters? 

.1. Well, imtornmaielv I am nut married. 

V- o. hut would you suggest that, your women relatives should go to 
see them? 

.1. Vis, tlx*\ arc going. There i> no objection. Once or twice I have 
noticed som ei. hi ng object iona hie hut very rarely. 

Mr. SrtHiif; You have been comiectcd with one ni the largest college* 
in Bengal ? 

A. Yes. 

(J . K.n- flow* many years? 

*■1 . Over ten years. 

flow long ago was it? 

A. 1 joined the college in 1011. 1 am still connected with it. 

Mr. .Ycf/oi/; You have* been a professor lor all those years? 

.1. Yes. since 1 S07 . 

(J. And do you think the cinema has any evil influence upon the student 
community ? 

A, I have answered that. 

Written Statement of Mr. R. M. TAGORE, Calcutta. 

L 2. in) The habit of frequenting cinemas is almost universal among the 
educated classes. The same remark may he applied in the case oi the illi- 
terate clashes, though the percentage among them is lower. 

The attendance is visibly on the increase. 

Mv observations apply generally to the conditions obtaining in Calcutta. 

(ft) Educated class form hv far the majority in an average cinema audi- 
ence. In Mochuabazar and C ’hit pore shows the illiterate classes preponderate. 

(c) Children under 11 and adolescents form about a third of the audience. 

A. Religious films and films depicting scenes of daring adventure appeal 
most to Indian audiences. 

4. H cannot be said that Exhibitors are catering adequately for Indian 
audiences, most of the present films are of western life. 

5. Quality not good. 

(h) They are popular. 

(<) R is difficult to say if the Indian films are profitable, but the Indian 
films draw crowded house. 
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6. (a) Yes. 

<M They would appeal to the educated and illiterate classes, though I 
think that lor some time, western films with their greater perfection of finish 
would continue to have a very strong appeal, especially to the educated classes 
who appreciate western film-stars and the get up. 

12. The amusement tax is a handicap no doubt. Without it, it will he 
more popular. 

14. For educational purposes it will do some good no doubt and in agri- 
culture and in public health, but not very much to the illiterate class. 

15. There are no reasons why they should not he so. Surely, it would 
take some lime to get talented men. 

16. 1 tli ink there are few only to take up that work. 

17. Capital in this country is proverbially shy; hut I think the hope ot 
reasonable returns will draw capital. 

IS. Yes; if Government, take the lead in broad casting films for educating 
people in agriculture, sanitation, etc., it would bo a great incentive for the 
development of the industry. 

21. I am not in favour of the state- taking over the monopoly of the films 
industry. Hut high moral standard to he enforced before any film is allowed 
to he screened. Hut stereotyped insistence- on stub enforcement may lead 
to the crippling of cinematography as an art. 

22. (<f), (h) It would he most desirable. India should he a willing party 
to the' adoption of stub a measure, which will assist the development of her 
own film industry and help the diffusion of know ledge about the real India 
through the Empire. 

(V) H. Empire films should In* such as to slum only the best, side of western 
countries. So that India ••an learn something of the activities of the* other 
Government of the H. Commonwealth. No good will he done to any by 
showing the worst side ot any. 

23. (a) To a great extent Cinema may well ho utilised for the purpose. 

24. (ot Many films are exhibited, which are of a particularly undesirable' 
character. 

(b) There is such a circulation but I cannot say it is general. 

ir) Films depicting unrestrained, passion and perverted sexual attraction 
are harmful, especially to the. youthful part of the audience, producing as 
they do a very demoralising influence. 

(rf) (1) and (2) 7 wish the censorship were more rigid and strict. 

(r) Possibly. 

25. Certainly, yes. 

27. (a) To some' extent it is true Crime films and sex films lower the 
western civilization. 

2D. No. 

30. No. Repression in whatever held, is never effective. 

31. Yes. 

32. i should like a tightening up of the censorship as it works at. present. 

33. to), (//), <#■) Certainly not. “ Strict, does not necessarily mean “ puri- 
tanic.” Cnchuriered freedom —even in the artistic field — cannot but pro- 
duce deleterious effects. 

34. (a), (b) No. 

35. (n> More non-officials on the Hoard who arc- really fitted for the task 
would mean better results. 

(b) The suggestion is very pertinent and I, for one, favour its adoption. 

36. (h) Periodical examination of films by members of the Hoard cannot 
deter men of standing from and consenting to act as such. 

40. Yes, some of the posters do not exhibit good taste, 
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•OraJ Evidence of Mr. R. M. TAGORE, Calcutta, on Wednesday, tile 

21st December 1927. 

Chairman : You conic from a family of artists? 

A. Yes. but 1 am not an artist myself. 

Q. I am rather interested in you r statement that you don’t want unchar- 
tered freedom even in the artistic field? 

A. Have I said that? 

Q. Under 33? 

A. Strict does not necessarily mean . . . 

Q. 1 know, f have specially taken it with your answer to 24. You seem 
to think that there are many films of a particularly undesirable character? 

A. Certainly. And there is a lug circulation, though I cannot say it is 
general. Films depicting unrestricted passion and perverted sexual passion 
are harmful. 1 wish the censorship were more rigid and strict. 

Q. you think that films as shown now some of which are objectionable? 

.1. Some of them are certainly objectionable, particularly the sex type 
of films. 

Q. l>o you go to the cinema very often? 

.1. Not very often, but fairly often. 

Q. And you conic across people who go to the cinema? 

.1. Yes, a lot of people. 

Q. 1 suppose you belong to the advanced section among the Bengalees? 

A. Yes, but in spite of that, our standard of morality is different. I think 
you should not show such pictures before illiterate audiences. 

Q. And youths as well? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. But the illiterate people very seldom go to social dramas where these 
scenes appear? 

.1. In the lower class seats there are always plenty of illiterate people. 

Q. It does not follow that they are all illiterate people. Many student? 
go and take 4 annas seat? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. I am afraid that too much is made of the illiterate man. He does not 
get the benefit nor evil of it? 

.4. It is a matter of opinion. 

Q, Can you call to your mind any particular films, of the number of films 
that you have seen during the last two months, and say that it is objection- 
able? 

A. I cannot name any for the moment. 

Q. You cannot name any particular passionate love making films which 
you consider as distinctly objectionable? 

A. 1 could not tell you. But 1 have seen many and some of them are 
sickening. 

y. Among the so many that you have seen, can you not pick out the most 
prominent of them which yon consider as distinctly objectionable or sickening? 

A. Most of the sex films are so. 

Q. It you find them sickening, how is it you go? 

A. Sickening in this sense that one feels awkward in company with family 
a. ul children. Some of the pictures may not be sickening to my mind, but 
they are sickening to children. 

V I really want to know what you mean by sickening? 

A. It, is a question of delicacy. 
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tp. I suppose you can judge the thing before you go. Who feels delicacy? 

It is difficult to judge the films from the names. 

Q. Have you come across any instances where a cinema goer has become 
u bad man by going to the cinema? 

A. I could not say that. 

Q. T don’t see why yon apprehend any trouble from the cinemas. Don’t 
think T am cross examining you, but I really want to know your view? 

A. That is mv feeling. 

Q . It is not based upon any experience? 

A. No, it is based upon my observation. 

<J>. Yet you tell us that you did not find it sickening yourself, but it may 
?be sickening to others? 

.4. We can all understand the significance of those kisses and love making 
scenes, hut others may not, especially children. We understand the social 
habits and customs of the westerners, hut the illiterate people and the children 
'don’t, and it may he an encouragement to them to imitate the westerners. 

Q. Ts the cinema likely to be harmful to the youth of the country? 

.4. Yes, I think so, hut 1 cannot say that this is based upon my actual 
experience. 

Q. Tt is only your fear that such a thing might happen? 

A . Yee. 

Q. fg the thing so general as to make such a deep impression on your 

mind ? 

A. Almost all the sex and cinema films are like that. 

Q. You would object, then, to any films? 

A. Most of those films are like that. 

Q. Even in Bengal and Calcutta? 

.4. Yes, most of those films I see are objectionable from my point of 
view, especially the sex films. 

Q. Most of the social drama filing, according to you, are objectionable? 

A. Ft may be rather an exaggeration, but many of the sex and crime films 
Tire objectionable. 

Q. So you would cut them out? 

A. T don’t want to cut them out altogether, but in censoring th* films 
Regard must be had to the feelings of Indians. 

Q. H ave the Indian parents to your knowledge shown by any behaviour 
that they did not approve of any films? 

A. I have seen people specially students loudly cheering on seeing some 
of those sex films which was strongly criticized and commented upon by the 
•elderly people. 

Q. Have you elderly people, who visited the cinema at any time exhibited 
your disapproval of such scenes ? 

A. We can’t exhibit our disapproval when sitting in the theatre, that is 
not a proper thing to do. 

Q. For instance, we saw a scene the other day in one of the theatres in 
Calcutta and it was so sickening that the audience rose an masse, because 
they saw cruelty practised on the stage? 

A. The films that 1 speak of do not go so far as that. I have never seen 
Btich instances in Calcutta. 

Mr. Gwen : I just want to know' what is exactly in your mind when you 
say that you want stricter censorship in respect of scenes of passion* 1 
take it that you are not considering me and my friends, T take it you are not 
considering the feelings of the European community, but you think that 
«uch things are likely to produce an evil effect on the minds of your owm 
young men and young women, is that so? 
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A. Quito right. 

Q. Du you mean it is going to drivo them actually to sexual extravagance P 
Do you seriously fear that? 

A. It may. 

Q. T am asking you this question on account of the divergent evidence on 
the point. Do you think it is also going to induce them to adopt, apart from 
questions oi morality, the western bahits and customs, and a civilization that 
is foreign to vour people and possibly distasteful to you and to many others Y 

.1. They may not copy the customs of the western race all at once. Hut 
those sex films will lower the westerners in their eyes. 

{). f mil \ want to find out whether you think it is definitely harming your 
young men ? 

A. It may encourage them to adopt vicious ways by copying western stand- 
ards and customs before their minds are developed by education. 

y. I think yon are a little frightened, because, as one witness told us, these 
films are acting like a slow poison? 

A. 1 would not go so tar as that. 

y. Then it comes to this, that you do not like seeing them, because you 
arc frightened of its effect on your young men? 

A. Yes. I would add a few words. In my view the production of crime and 
sex films should he carefully censored, otherwise you may drive thousands of 
illiterate and hali-odnrnted men and women to godless western methods of dar- 
ing and adventurous activities and to sexual pleasures whose minds have 
not been fully developed on western lines to receive those films in the right 
spirit. In one word, the western coal in tins ease will not fit the eastern 
people till you widely disseminate western education and ideals and shape 
tin* eastern mind and spirit according to western mould. Without proper 
education tin* real spirit is liable to be missed and a false and misleading 
impression is apt to be carried away. This is a danger, which ought not to 
be minimized. 


*0ral Evidence of Mr. H. C. MUKHARJEE, Amalgamated News- 
papers, Ltd., on Wednesday, the 21st December 1927. 

('hnirwmi : May 1 know what your experience of the cinema is? 

,4. T have spent many years of my life as an educationist and as a journa- 
list. 1 was connected with the “ Bengalee ” for a long time. 1 am still a 
professor of law in the Ripon college. I have bestowed some attention upon 
this subject, and I think. Sir, that though the cinema has been in our midst 
for the last, thirty years or more, and although people in Calcutta have taken 
to it with great enthusiasm, still there is much room for improvement consider- 
ing the vast potentialities of the cinema in various directions. Largo num- 
bers of people, both educated and uneducated, patronise the cinema shows. 
So far as Indian audiences are concerned, some of them like very much some 
of the excellent films that come from the west which give information on 
various aspects of western social life, instructional films and others which 
are all very much appreciated by tin* Indians. Hut l think special steps 
might he taken to encourage producers to make films depicting Indian history 
and Indian chivalry. Therefore, in my opinion, the cinema ought to be eon- 
ducted here with due regard to the feelings, sentiments and susceptibilities 
of Indians. 

Now, so far as the industry itself is concerned. T think the Government 
can do a great deal for placing it on a satisfactory footing. The cinema 
industry may still he called a nascent industry, and some of u$ still remember 
John Stuart Mill’s dictum that a nascent industry ought to receive subven- 
tion from the Government. My idea is that Government ought to guarantee 
interest >o long as a cinema company does not become a paying proposition in 
order that the shareholders may have some confidence. 
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Mr. Green : You menu that tor every company Government should gtiuran- 
tee some interest ? 

.1. If posjsihle lor nil. of course with due regard to efficiency. 

Chairman : If they want linimcia) aid. Government should give it Y Gov 
ernnumt should exerei.se Mime control over the accounts r 

A. That ought to he done, so that money may not he wasted. 

Mr. Xgih)ii : That will he confined to the production side r 

A, Yes. I want (Government to grant scholarships to promising students 
to go abroad and receive the necessary training in the line. I hey \' ill come 
back hilly equipped with knowledge and thereby they may give n stimulus 
to the industry. 

( { K J)o you want Government to guarantee them employ men l-s also.-' 

.!. To some extent ii possible. Hut 1 think they will themselves iiud 
suitable openings. 

Q. How many scholarships do you want Government to give? 

.1. At least hall a dozen scholarships, that is to say, one tor each province. 
Bin h scholarships might to he given, because we cannot expect; our science 
colleges to help mil* students in this matter in the near future. '( horelnre, 
it is jneumhent upon (Government to do the ueediu) until suitable provision 
is made in our science colleges here lo teach our students the several branches 
ai the cinema industry. 

Now. Indian films are very much appreciated by Indian audiences. 

.Durgosh Nandini ” or <4 Krishna Kanin'- Will ” or mythological films like 
‘ ' Snvitri ” or 41 Lanka Dalian " are all appreciated by our people. 

i 'hoi rum n : Are they not. a paying concern? 

.1. 1 think they are paying, 

Mr. <>n tn : Do 1 understand yon to say Durgosh Nandini ” only appeals 
to illiterate audiences? 

.1 . It appeals both to literate and illiterate audiences. Considering the 
fact that Indian films as a rule are somewhat inferior to the western tiling, 
it is really gratifying to see that they are so much patronised hv Indian 
audience->. and if some of the detects appearing in Indian films are set right, 
T think there is a bright future before tin* industry. 

( haunmu : It you say that the Indian films are paying, why should they 
need any aid from Government? 

1. In the initial stages I think Government ought to help all nascent 
industries, as a matter ot iaet it. must In* their duly to encourage and 
develop small industries so that they may stand on their own legs. 

Q. If the Indian films are popular, it shows That, they art; standing on 
their own legs. Why don’t people go on producing more films? 

.1. There is still some hesitation in tin* public mind. 

Q Go you think that some Government action will increase the growth 
of the indigenous industry? 

A. Yes. 

(jh What about tin* effect of the cinema on tin* student population? 

A. I don’t think the cinema has a deleterious effect on the student mind. 

Q. Do you agree with the statement made by tin* last witness whom vou 
were hearing? 

A. No. Hut sex and crime films ought to be avoided as far as possible. 

Q. You want, stricter censorship? 

A. I don’t believe in copy hook maxims, hut some sort of stricter super- 
vision should be exercised, not upon the students, but on the films. 

Q. Do you think that some of the films which are shown now need not be 
shown ? 
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A. Yes, film** depicting the night life of London should not be shown. I 
don't want, the veil to he lifted. All these things should be avoided for th© 
benefit of the youth of this country. 

Q. Then you want stricter censorship? 

A, To some extent. 1 want the Board of Censors to be amenable to popu- 
lar control; it should not be purely an official body as it is now'. Now I find 
the Commissioner of Police is the Chairman. That is an incongruity. The 
Board should be completely amenable to popular control, and there must be 
a non-official chairman with an elected Indian majority on it. 

Q. What do you mean by “ amenable to popular control ”? 

A. f want some members to be elected in the same way as members aro 
elected to the Calcutta Corporation. We semi out, T mean the Calcutta Cor- 
poration send- out, one of its representatives and he sits on the Board of 
Censors. Similarly, 1 think the t'niversity may be called upon to send on©' 
of its repre.^entati ves to *it oil the Hoard. 

Q. Have you got a Teachers’ Association? 

A. Yes. J think a teacher as well a> a journalist, who are all guardians 
of public morals, ought id so to be put on the Board, 

Q. Do you think journalists are performing their duties all right in tho. 
matter of films? 

A. 1 would rather not miMver it. 

(J. I would like to have an answer from you as a journalist? 

A. I could not say that they are doing their duty. 

Q. Do you think there is sufficient criticism of the film in the press? 

A. There ought to he some more criticism. As regards the amusement 
tax, 1 want it to be removed, because the people of this country, especially 
the ] merest .section, have no diversions in life. 

Q. No amusement tax is levied on lower class seats. 

A, Quite true, but those who are salaried people and the middle classes, 
also suffer by that tax. There are so many clerks and mercantile assistants 
who visit the cinemas and they are all affected by the amusement tax. 

V- They don’t go in for one rupee seats? 

.4. Considering the passion for cinema, many of them on occasions go to 
the cinema and take one rupee seats. 

Q. Would you remove the amusement tax on all tickets or only up to on© 
rupee seats? 

A. I would abolish that tax altogether. Let the Government levy a heavier 
tax on betting on races and not on these small amusements, because the 
life ol these poor and middle class people is a long chapter of suffering and. 
misery, and they must have more diversions and pastimes. 

(J. I suppose you think there should be stricter censorship in regard to- 
films ? 

A. But the Board should he thoroughly representative, and there should 
be an elected non-official majority of Indians on it. 1 am against a Central 
Board of Censors, and I am in favour of Local Boards. We do not want 
centralisation in these days. The*© are days of decentralisation. 

Q. N ow, do you find any deleterious effect on the youth of this country 
on account of the cinema? 

A, I don’t want crime films and passionate love-making scenes to be shown 
because such things make them light hearted. 

A/r. Green : Do you mean in a good sense? 

A. I mean in a bad sense. 

Chairman : Do you believe it is a phenomenon which is developing? 

.4. ft bids fair to develop, and T don’t think these sensational, thrilling 
scenes should be exhibited for a long time, because they will have a bad 
effect on little boys. 
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Q. What is the objection to youths seeing them? 

A. I think they will make them nervous. By seeing these thrilling scenes 
constantly, it will have a bad effect on the nerves. 

Q. Or will it put more nerve in them? 

A. Constant thrills have an injurious effect upon the human mind, speak- 
ing psychologically. You see a harassing thing and it tells upon your brain 
end makes undue demands on the mind. That will apply to all people, young 
and old, but more to the young than to the old. 

Q. But the old can take care of themselves, is that not so? 

A. Yes. As regards Imperial Preference, 1 desire to make one remark. 
I don’t think the Indians are concerned in it, because the Empire is still an 
abstraction. Therefore, we have yet to make sure that Indian films are 
properly regarded in other part* of the empire. 

Q . You won’t advocate a quid pro quo: 

A. No. 

Mr Green: You do believe, 1 take it, that the cinema has a broadening 
educative effect? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also want the industry to be kept on right lines? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have heard inv questions to the last witness. T am nut concerned 
with European prestige or anything of that sort. 1 am anxious \o know whe- 
ther any fears are entertained that the films as exhibited now will make the 
Indian youth adopt some of the loss reputable sides oi English life? 

A. Some of the films give a misleading impression. 

Q. Are they not likely to do harm to your young men? 

A. Yes. 

<?. Therefore, you want stricter censorship? 

A. Yes, I want more films to be used for imparting instruction. Every 
school and college ought to have a cinema. 

Q. Now, 1 want, to know whether you think that we should recommend, 
from the point of view of harm done to young Indians of both sexes, stricter 
censorship ? 

A. Yes, in order to safeguard against future mistakes. 

Q. You are not frightened about its general effect, that the exhibition of 
scenes of different countries and the different habits of the people will make 
your young men adopt them ? 

A. No. 

Written Statement of Rao Saheb C. S. R. RAO, Sub-Editor, “ The 

Statesman.” 

America and Europe are now in a state of war — in the film world — and I 
do not think that India should allow herself to bo drawn into the conflict 
unless self-interest dictated to her that such n course was prudent. I shall, 
as briefly as possible, refer to the causes underlying the great fight that is 
going on for the screens of the world. 

Every important film-producing country — V. S. A.. England. Fiance, and 
Germany — has coma to realise that the moving picture is more than n more 
amusement to millions of people, that it is a powerful instrument for propa- 
gandist work and an adjunct to the exploitation of foreign markets. Here 
is a candid official admission : “ American films abroad create a demand for 
American clothes ami other American products, and have been an important 
aid to the American manufacturers doing business in foreign markets.” If 
America is now the “ mistress of the world’s screens ” it is due to the fact 
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that American producers have the hacking of Wall Street hankers. It is 
this factor, more than anything else, that has enabled America to produce 
“ Bigger and Reiter Pictures M and obtain a strong hold in foreign markets. 

America has realised that no picture shown only in the States can be a 
financial success. Nearly a third of the gross income of her producing com- 
panies comes from abroad. And she is always on the look-out for fresh fields 
American companies advance money to producers in foreign countries, draw 
away their “ stars ” by the offer of attractive .salaries and. in some cases,, 
build and buy picture theatres and obtain complete controlling interests. 
Tt is riot to he wondered at that American pictures constitute some 90 per 
cent, of the world’s film fare. 


British films. 

The Great War had temporarily suspended the film industry of Europe. 
America took advantage of the financial stringency in European countries and, 
hacked by her hankers, she has developed it to such an extent that the 
“ moving picture ranks second to steel as the world’s best selling commodity 

Europe is now attempting to light this “American menace.” Germany 
is onee again on her feet and her ambition is to conquer and hold the Euro- 
pean marked against America. At present the German producers can only 
supply some 50 per cent, of the home demand. The French studios are said 
to he working overtime, and as finance is easily available France will soon 
rehabilitate herself. What about England;" In 1925, 34 films were complete 
in British studios and in 1920 the number was 23. The output this year is 
estimated at about. 75. 

Then* has also been a movement to draw the principal European Companies 
into closer touch with each other. 

The question which India is asked to decide is whether .she will pa rt ieipnte 
in the policy outlined in the resolution of the Imperial Conference to give 
some measure of encouragement to British Empire lilms. and if so would 
such participation assist the* development of her own film industry. 1 frankly 
confess that India stands to gain nothing by such participation. No matter 
what the country of origin of a film may he India wants the best. And my 
own feeling is that the trade should bo left to itself to import what lilms 
it wants. This is a matter in which sentiment should he entirely put aside. 

At the same time T would suggest that there should he some reciprocity 
arrangement between English and Indian producers — this to make India 
better known in England and rice v'rsii. 

Trade and Tariffs. 

The Indian trade returns give the imports of Cinematograph films into 
thU country in linear feet. Such imports were first recorded separately in 
1922-23. The figures for the last three years are given below. It should be 
remembered that, the countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily 
the countries of actual urujin of the goods: 





Length in 

feet. 



1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

From 

II. S. A. . 

3.728,043 

4 ,831 . 1 MS 

6,51 3,659 

From 

r. k. . 

3.4 10. Sol 

5,591 ,048 

4,812.530 

From 

Germany 

1,440,238 

1,782,491 

3,317,126 

Total 

fall countries) 

9,444,760 

13,917,199 

17,482,664 

Share 

of Bengal 

2,485,852 

4.(551 .408 

5.004,294 

Share 

of Bombay 

5,791.319 

8,343.550 

11 .237,4:34 


Prior to December 27, 1924, Cinematograph films were imported free. On 
that date an <ul valorem duty of 5 per cent, was imposed. The duty was 
raised to 7J per cent, in March 1926 and to 20 per cent, in March 1921. In 
March 1922 it was reduced to 15 per cent., which is the rate prevailing to-day. 
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To promote, the indigenous industry T would advocate a reduction in 
the duty on Cinema apparatus and accessories. 

T would also suggest the abolition of the Amusement Tax on cinemas — this 
to enable theatre proprietors to provide better and more commodious seat- 
ing arcnirunndatiinu. Students form a large part of a cinema audience and it 
is appaling to find that in Bengal one in every three students has a defective 
vision. 1 would suggest to proprietors of cinemas the advisability of admitting 
band fide students to a “ higher class ” at half the usual rates. 

State Agency. 

1 am opposed to the idea of creating a State agency to undertake the 
management of the film industry as a monopoly. The government should 
leave private business alone. 

The example ot Japan should be an object lesson. Her progress in the 
cinema industry lias been phenomenal. Five years ago she imported 90 per 
cent, of her wants; to-day she imports not more than oU per cent, of her re- 
quirements. In spite of the paternal form <>t Government the State has left 
the industry i<> work mu it< own salvation. All that the State has done, 
according to the latest official Year-Book. i> “ to establish a committee of 
educational authorities to select, pictures to be recommended for the purpose of 
public edification.” Something like that may he done here. The depart- 
ments of education, agriculture, and public health may conjointly select 
suitable films for exhibition. 

The enterprise of some Indian railways in instituting travelling cinemas 
is commendable. The films depict Indian farm life and are greatly appre- 
ciated by tin.' cultivators. 

The Indian industry i>. showing a healthy dgn of activity. One enter- 
prising firm is contemplating to build an up-to-date studio costing over a 
lakh and-a-hah for Indian films and I am sure others will follow in its wake. 

The standard ot Indian fJmv compared with 1 h<- imported ones, is poor 
and the real difficulty i.-. to find trained artists. It will not do to depend cn 
old and worn-out artists of the Bengali stage. One must go outside Bengal 
and Bombay lor artist-, with the ” t'inema face.’’ I think there is good 
material in Kathiawar, the Punjab, and Kashmir. 

Oensoksijh* Bouins. 

I do not think that the present system of censorship in Bengal is alto- 
gether satisfactory. There are grave defects in the constitution of the Board, 
in that there is not a single representative of the Press on it. 

The abolition of the Provincial Board" and their replacement by a single 
Central Board, apart from the inconvenience caused to the trade, is likely 
to lead to complications, because of d i ifenuM-cs of local conditions. There 
have been instances of foreign and Indian films considered as unobjection- 
able in one Indian province being totally rejected by another. The* ” Triumph 
of the Bat,” ** Moon of Brad " ami ih»* Life of Buddha ” are three recent 
instances. Even in Europe the regulations and restrictions: imposed hv the 
censors vary a good deal according to local standards. 

T remember a few years ago — that was before the establishment of Censor- 
ship Boards — there was quite a furor over the exhibition of a film at Karachi 
depicting a scene in the life of a Modem prophet. It had a sequel in court. 
The theatre manager was sued by the local Mohammedans for alleged insult 
to their prophet and their religion. The court dismissed the suit, as no 
proof existed that the manager intended to insult, any one. 

\Y itoi.e-ti me Sec it eta it y . 

T quote this as an illustration of the peculiar difficulties of censorship in 
India. A recent English publication on the cinema trade is responsible for 
the statement, that %i in India, anything which might show the superiority 
of a black over a white is not allowed. 5 What exactly is meant is not quite 



etear. Does it mean, for instance, that the picture of a boxing match in 
which an Indian knocked out an Englishman is tabooed? I do not believe 
that any racial question comes in at all. The proper function of a Board of 
Censors is to stand between the producer and the public and safeguard the 
interests of both. And I can conceive of no one better qualified to safe- 
guard the interests of the public than a representative of the Press. 

The Bengal Board should be strengthened by the addition of a represen- 
tative of the European Association a representative of the Trades’ Associa- 
tion, two representatives of the film trade, two lady members (one Indian 
and another European), and two representatives of the Press. 

The inspectors subordinate to the Board have neither the training nor 
the qualifications requisite for the work entrusted to them. I suggest that 
all films should he examined by the members of the Board. This will ensure 
the maintenance of a good standard of films. A film coating several lakhs to 
produce should not be left to the merry of an ill-qualified and ill-paid in- 
spector. I would also suggest the appointment ot a whole-time secretary to 
the Board. 


*Or&! Evidence of Rao S&heb C. S. R. RAO, Sub-Editor, “ The 
Statesman/' on Thursday, the 22nd December 1927. 

i'htii niittn : You are Assistant Editor in the “ Statesman ”? 

A. 1 am a sub-editor. 

Q. And the views which von give us are your individual views and have 
nothing to do with the views of the “ Statesman 

A. Yes. 

Q. 1 wish u> make it clear so that we may have the benefit of your views. 
What were you before? 

.4, I was attached to the Commercial Intelligence Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India for over a dozen years, first as assistant editor of the 
“ Indian Trade .Journal ’’ ami then I was at Pusa at the Agricultural In- 
stitute. I was also Assistant Editor of the Agricultural Journal of India. 
In 1910 I was taken on the staff of the Commercial Intelligence office and 1 
was Superintendent of the Department- for about 10 years, and at the time of 
my premature retirement in 192**1 I was Foreign Trade Intelligence Officer, 
There are two Intelligence officers, one is Local Trade Intelligence officer and 
the other is Foreign Trade Intelligence officer. The post came under the 
lnchcape axe and i had to go. 

y. 1 take it you frequent the cinema as often as you can? 

A. Yes, I do, 

V. I understand you also now and then write articles and notes on cinema? 

A. Occasionally. 

Q. You have been closely following it? 

A. Both in the course of my official service and as a journalist I have had 
opportunities of studying the position of the trade abroad and in India. 

Q. Your native place is Mysore? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you know Calcutta fairly well? 

A. T have been here for 19 years at a stretch. 

(,>. You frequent all the cinemas here, both at the west-end and in the east- 
end ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On reading your statement T find generally that you are satisfied with 
the tone of the films which are shown? 

A. Generally I am. 
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Q. And 1 suppose you recognise that the cinema both on the exhibition 
side and on the production side is more or less in an infant state in this 
country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think there is plenty of scope for extending cinema theatres? 

.4. Yes, 1 think so. 

Q. You think this is a powerful instrument for doing good to the country 
and spreading knowledge to the people? 

.4 . Yes. 

Q. You do not believe it is all evil and no good at all? 

A. T think it is just the reverse. 

Q. You believe that Government should do more to produce public utility 
propaganda films? 

1. Yes. 

if. Do you think more money should be spent ? 

.1. I do not lliink it will he necessary to spend much money. 

(f. In production it will be? 

.1 . They could easily get any company, and trade or any cinema proprietor 
to produce films, — for instance, if the Agricultural Institute at Pusa wanted 
to show something agricultural .... 

(f. Still they won’t be exhibited by the ordinary exhibitor. It would not 
attract a house? 

.4. No. 

if. So that the cost of production must be borne by Government? 

.1. A portion of it can come into the topical budget for instance. 

Mr. Orrvn : Will the entertainment houses pay for it? 

.4. Topical budget stands on a different footing. 

Chairman ■: Just as horse races and so on. You have that in mind? 

.4. Yes. 

(f. But ordinary educational films of the kind you have in mind — know- 
ledge of machinery, knowledge of methods of cultivation and so on — do you 
think . . . 

,1. 1 have seen one where the Anglo-Swiss Company show their methods 
of pure milk production compared with the methods prevailing in India, and 
they have an educative effect. 

Q. But do you think you can rely on the trade for exhibiting them? 

.4. Some facilities will have to be given by Government in the shape of 
small money grants. 

if. What do you think of the idea of Government starting a model studio 
in the first instance to manufacture those public utility films and gradu- 
ally . . . 

A. I am opposed to it on two grounds, firstly on the plea that Govern- 
ment entering a trade has always been a failure? 

Q. You do not call this film manufacture, trade? 

A. And secondly finance will not be so easily forthcoming. 

Q. Don’t you think it will be an advantage if all the provinces can pool 
♦heir resources together for producing such films? 

A. If they find that the trade is not sufficiently enterprising to take up 
the idea. 

Q. The trade have not done anything hitherto to produce such films? 

A. No. 

Q. So you cannot depend upon them to produce such films unless Gov- 
ernment takes the initiative? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. The question is in what form that initiative should be taken P 

-4. My own view is not in the form of Government establishing a studio. 

if. Don’t you think that a model studio will be a means of inducing the 
industry to show a little more enthusiasm and adopt a better method of 
production in the country? 

A . I do not think so. 

Q. So you are ratbtr in favour of Government using private agencies for 
producing what they want? 

A . Yes. 

if. Do you think that the State should provide scholarships for getting 
technical training to people who want to embark on it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just as photography, direction and such other things are needed? 

A. Yes. 

(f. Or would you advocate sending for experts on short term contracts for 
that purpose? 

A. 1 am for the grant of scholarships lor certain students to go abroad, 
just as they do in the case of dyeing, printing, and so on. 

if. You must have heard of the trade difficulties and trade jealousies 
abroad where you set* our students do not get opportunity to learn things. 
They arc kepi hack. Every country wants to guard its own interests and 
the students who are sent abroad, we are told by some people, do not get 
sufficient opportunities lor learning the tricks of the trade or the finish? 

A. It is a matter for the Government to take up either with the High 
Commissioner or the Trade Commission in London. 

(f. T { y negotiation? Do you think that negotiation between Governments 
is sure to help you in the matter? 

A. I should think so. because wo are not competing with British films 
directly. 

(f. The best expert aid can be had either in Germany or America in this 
matter, and not vet in England. They too have to depend upon America or 
Germany. Which would you prefer, — sending lor an expert on short term 
contracts for each of these hranchc* and making him give training here to 
our Indian students? 

A. 1 do not advocate the idea of sending for any experts at this stage. 

(f. I dare say you have seen the comments of the Lytton Committee’s 
report ? 

A . Y es . 

if. They have dealt with this aspect of the question and they say that 
there are difficulties thrown in the way of Indian students getting knowledge, 
especially in the workshops and other paces? 

A. Yes. 

if. In spite of that, you would advocate that that is the better course? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. As regards the production and exhibition of films in this country, 
would you leave it as a free trade open to any one. or would you confine it to 
any particular agencies? 

A. 1 would make n proviso that no foreign company should be allowed to 
establish theatres and studios here and oust the struggling Indian industry. 

if. You want to confine the thing to what you would call Indian concerns? 

A. Indian capital. They should be registered. 

(f. Both production and exhibition should come on a register? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Complying with certain conditions that may he prescribed by the 
Legislature to see that it is Indian in its main aspect? 
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A . Yes. T would oven go further and suggest. that foreign companies, 
including British companies, should not bo allowed to come in and take pic- 
tures in India for exhibition in their own country. 

Q. Now they do it and take away the negatives which become the property 
of foreign nations. By spending very Tittle they become owners? 

.4. And apart from that there is a possibility of their misrepresenting 
I nd i a n con d i t ions . 

Q - In that wav registration for that purpose would be necessary? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Vo one, who is not on the register, should he allowed either to produce 
or exhibit.— is that your point? 

,1. Yes. 

<j And you want to safeguard also that it is mainly Indian? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Your advice to the Committee. 1 see you have written a long minute on 
the subject, is that we should not get ourselves involved, in any compel it ion 
between Britain and America in this matter? 

.4. 1 hold strong views on that point-. 

< { ). You think India wants the best from any country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And all that you are anxious about is that, the censorship should he 
impartial between country and country. Are you for strict censorship in 
this country? 

A . Yes. M.v own view the matter is this. The ordinary man who goes 
to the cinema theatre wants to get amused and it is immaterial to him what 
picture is shown so long as it amuses him. No Englishman would refrain from 
going to an Italian Opera Company because it is Italian, because he wants 
to amuse himself. 1 would not taboo a foreign film because it is foreign. 

(J. No. The only suggestion is when a. particular country has got hold of 
the cinema in another country, it gives that first country facilities for adver- 
tising its goods, its manners, its methods and its modes? 

,1 . Yes. 

Q. I suppose you want India, to have her own films? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And everything should be done to encourage the growth of Indian films? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And you will advocate any embargo on non-Indian films which will 
secure that object? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. But you would not discriminate between non-Indian ones? 

A. No. ~ 

Q. You refer to Japan. It is a very marked fact that within five years: 
they have been able to stop this importation of films to the extent of 40 per 
-cent, of their usual imports? 

A. My statement is taken from the official records. 

Q. J suppose you are familiar with what the Japanese Government are 
doing there in that respect? 

.4. I do not think they are in any way helping the industry by State 
monopoly or by a State studio. 

Q. We have called for information on the point? 

A. The information is available in the Commercial Intelligence Department 
■next door. It. is in the Year-Book, 

Q. That we have got, but we have written to the Japanese Consul to give 
us that information and he has written to his Government for it. I find from 

2 


IT 
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the figures you give for imports iu this couutry that India is probably using: 
more British films than Britain herself P 

A. The figures are misleading as they stand. It is not the country of 
origin but the country of shipment that is shown in the statistics. 

Q. Why do you advocate the abolition of the amusement tax? It seems 
to me such a trifle? 

A. It is a trifle and it is just because it is a trifle that Government should 
not insist on this trifle. It does not add much to the revenues of Govern- 
ment. 

Q. Do you think its abolishment would cause the opening of new cine- 
mas? 

A. In a way it will. My point is accommodation in the cinemas is not 
adequate. As n matter of fact, I have visited the cinemas fairly frequently 
and found most of the boxes empty; it is the lower classes that are always* 
full and there is not sufficient accommodation for these people. 

Q. The boxes are empty because the class of j>eople who patronise them 
are no small. You are aware that the amusement tax is not in vogue except 
in Bengal and Bombay? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not think it is in force in any other province. I think there was 
an attempt to introduce it in Madras but I do not know its result? 

A. J do not think there is any such tax there. 

Q, I do not know if it is prevalent in the mofussil? 

A. Tt is not. 

Q. Then how is it n handicap to the opening of new theatres? It is pre- 
valent. only in the Presidency towns? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. (irrm : We were further told that the film theatres in Bombay and 
Calcutta are the ones which produce the revenue. 

(hfrirman : Don’t you think that if such a tax is levied it could he utilised 
for giving those scholarships and other things? 

A. Government surely gets its revenue from censorship. 

That is only to pay for the cost of censorship. It is hardly paying? 

A. And of course there is tariff on these things. 

Q. You cannot separate tariff on one particular commodity and ear-mark 
it for a particular purpose? 

A. Of course not 

Q. Don’t you think that the tax could he better used, for instance, by 
appropriating it for scholarships such as you advocate? 

A. Tt might. T have not had opportunities of looking into the accounts 
of several companies. There is only one company, namely, Madans, which 
publishes its accounts in the Stock Exchange Gazette and I do not think 
that, in spite of the fact that they are spending a lot of money, they are 
making a good profit. Even the stage is struggling in Bengal and T do not 
think the amusement tax is of any help to Government in yielding any large 
revenue, hut its removal is likely to help the trade. 

(?. You say that students should be admitted at half rates. On the other 
hand the complaint has been made by several people that students take bad 
impressions by going to the cinema ? 

.4. 1 really do not think they do. 

Q. On the other hand you think they benefit by going there? 

A. Yes. T was reading the Students’ Health Report the other day, frorn- 
whicli T see that most of the students have defective vision. I think it could 
be attributed to frequenting cinema theatres, because probably most of them 
go to the 2 or 4 annas seats and sit in front and their vision is affected. 
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(?• It all depends upon what view you take of the effect of the cinema. 
14 they go there merely to satisfy their vicious tastes. . . 

.4. 1 do not think so. In the first place they cannot afford it. 

<>. They are living away from their parents? 

-4. Yes. 

r Q. Many of them can if they like to? 

-I . They are old enough to realise. 

<?. Any wav you do not think the danger is so great? 

.4. No. 

Q. On the other hand the advantages are so great, in your opinion, that 
you would advocate the reduction of rates in order to encourage students 
going? 

A. T would. 

Q. You want to encourage students going to the cinemas? 

.4. Yes. 

(). What is your idea about censorship boards? Of course you know the 
■constitution in Calcutta? 

.4. Yes. ] would like to see it strengthened by two lady members. 

Mr. (trpt'n ; There is one lady member already who belongs to the Vigi- 
lance Association? 

A. T would like to see one more. 

Chairman : You want an Indian lady and the Indian element to be in- 
icreased ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. There is a great point in what you have suggested that experienced 
journalists may he* on the Hoard ? 

A. I think they know what the public? wants, they arc in touch with them. 

Q. The only difficulty is this Advertisement is such a paying proposi- 
tion to the journals that already there is complaint that they do not suffi- 
ciently criticise the films because of the fear that they would lose their 
business ? 

.1, 1 really do not think so; no responsible paper .... 

Mr. Crrrn : But are all papers responsible? 

Chairman : The complaint is about responsible papers. What you would 
call responsible papers — they get so much from the advertisement revenue 
that they are afraid to criticise the film in the way one would expect them to? 

.1. 1 quite* realise that. 

y. That is the only danger 1 fear, otherwise, with his experience as a 
journalist, with his critical faculties developed, he would be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the Board ? 

.4. T do think the journalist would he a valuable acquisition to the Board. 

Q. Would you suggest that the Journalists’ Association should send a 
representative or something of that sort? 

A . In fortunately the Journalists’ Association here is not sufficiently re- 
presentative. 

Q. 1 really wonder why the Chambers ol Commerce, or the Trades Asso- 
ciations, as such, should he called upon to send members to the Board. The 
censorship is merely concerned with safeguarding public morals? 

A. Yes. 

Q . And probably, public peace? 

A. Yes. 

Q, In a secondary sense public peace and in a primary sense public 
morals ? 


2 l 2 



A. Yes. 

Q. Tf you introduce an element of trade jealousy and other things in the 
Censorship Board, don’t you think you are giving room for partiality!" For 
instance, the man interested in British trade might say, “ Very well, 1 will 
be lenient to British films.' * If you introduce that, is there not that danger!" 

A. 1 do not see any danger. 

Q. They have no more interest in censorship than as ordinary citizens, os 
yon and 1 are. 1 can understand the European Association being represen- 
ted, the British Indian Association being represented ? 

A. After all, the film industry is a trade in general. 

Q. 1 see you advocate that the members should see the films!-' 

A. I think so honestly. It is unwise to depend on the report of the 
Inspector. I do not suppose the ordinary class of Inspector has the artistic 
training or even the educational training necessary for the job. — to notice 
the defects of art, of photography and so on. 

( t >. He is not so much concerned with that, he is not concerned with the 
quality of the picture except in its moral toner 

A. It is hard to ask a proprietor to depend upon the judgment of an un- 
trained Inspector. They import films costing several lakhs of rupees. 

Q. The difficulty is there are several films which in fact do not require 
much attention, say, comics, sports and such like things. Films, which do 
require censoring after careful inspection will be the social dramas which 
depict life!" 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know what proportion they form of the total footage. Would 
you advocate that such classes of films alone should be examined by two or 
more members of the Board in order to minimise the work of inspection. 
If you throw the burden of inspecting every film on the Board or members 
of the Board, there are so many millions of feet to be examined. Now it is 
G millions and odd both in Bengal and in Bombay!" 

A. 1 do not suggest that you should dispense with the services of the In- 
spector, hut in addition ;... 

Q. You say certain classes of films must he examined by the Board? 

*4. Yes, before they are certified. 

Mr. drevn : Does the witness say before a film is uncertified? 

A. Before a film is uncertified. 

Chairnurn : There is a certain amount of complaint that notwithstanding 
censorship there is a certain amount of objectionable matter leaking through. 

M r. : The witness only wants them to he examined by tho Board 

before they are banned? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Chttinunn : You say that certain classes of films should be seen, before 
they are certified, by a panel of two or three members of the Board? 

A. Yes. 

(). Do you think you can get a sufficient number of men to do such work 
on the Board? 

1. Yes. 

Q. Tt should not he a large hotly? 

A. No. 

Q . There should be some uniformity in their standard? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Having regard to that, if you minimise the work of the Board by 
confining compulsory inspection by members of the Board to certain classes 
ot films where social life is depicted, you think it would be a practicable 
proposition? 
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A. Yes. 

V* Do vou think the police should have a predominant voice P The Com- 
missioner of Police is Chairman of the Hoard and the Secretary is the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police? 

-1. That is why I suggest there should he a whole-time Secretary. 

V- Vou think there should be a good whole-time Secretary? 

*4. Yes. 

y. Unconnected with the police? 

A. The Commissioner may continue to he the president at the custodian 
of public morals. 

Q. What is the object of making him president of the Hoard? 

A. Personally T don’t see much harm in his being president of the Hoard. 

0 . Very well. Anyway you want to enlarge the Hoard by liberalising u 
with more Indians and with an Indian lady on it? 

4. Yes. 

Mr. (ireeh: I want, to ask you about one or two statements in your writ- 
ten statement. You say nearly one-third of America’s gross him income 
comes from abroad. What evidence do you base that upon? 

A, On an article written by the Editor of the Film Review' last year. 

(f. It is not based on any official figures? 

A, No. 

Q . We are told a very large proportion of her profits, practically most of 
her profits, comes from her own market? 

.4. My statement is not taken from any American official publication. 

Q. 1 think there, is a misprint in your statement about; the imposition of 
duty. You say “ prior to J924.” That is wrong; surely it is not 1924? 

A. Probably it is a misprint. It may have been 1912 or 1922. 

(J. Now' the Chairman asked you about Japan. We understand it is a 
I act that 5 years ago she imported 90 per cent, and now only 50 per cent. 
You don’t know' how that has been achieved? 

A. By developing their own industry without Cover nemnt aid. 

Q. Hut you don’t know for certain? 

A. 1 know for certain; I depend upon the official Year-Book. 

Q. You know it is a fact hut you don’t know how it has happened? 

A. No. ! 

Q . T see you approve of the enterprise of certain Indian Railways in in- 
stituting travelling cinemas? 

A. I do. 

Q. The State Railways are doing a lot of work upon that? 

A. They are. 

Q. Your objection to State aid does not extend to that propaganda ? 

A. No. 

Even though they produce the films themselves ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I W'as very interested in what you said about the cinema face. Ex- 
perts have told us that in film production the cinema face is almost 99 per 
cent., and acting ability and so on very little, because the directors can 
teach the actor or actress. 1 have been struck by the acting ability of people 
on this side of India. 1 was a little doubtful whether they had the face, 
and you suggest you can find the cinema face in Kathiawar, the Punjab and 
Kashmir? 

A. I have travelled a good deal in the course of my official career and I 
think the Punjab would be a good recruiting ground as well as Kashmir. 
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Q. You can, you think, find there the type of feature and you think it 
will be possible to teach them to act quite well enough? 

A. Well enough, yes. 

Q. As regards actresses have you any suggestions as to how actresses can 
be obtained for Indian films? You recognise the difficulty? 

.4. Yes, there is the social difficulty. I won’t think it is nt present possi- 
ble to iccruit actresses from among Indian ladies of the respectable classes. 

if. Can you suggest how we can obtain actresses? 

A. 1 know for instance in one or two local theatres owned by Madan, 
they get men from Kathiawar, and Gujerat, and they are perfect actors. 

Q. To take female parts? 

A. Yes. 

£). Have you seen any European or Anglo-Indian girls appearing in 
Indian films? 

A, Yes, in an Indian film known as “ Reincarnation ” which was shown 
here, there were two Anglo-Indian women acting. 

Q . Did they, to jour mind, piny the parts adequately? 

A. Fairly well. 

Q. Coming to the constitution of the Board, at present the Bengal Board 
I think has 8 members if I mistake not. You I think agreed with the Chair- 
man* that you cannot expand the Board indefinitely, if you are to retain 
any uniformity of standard? 

.4. No. 

<?. You don’t want to see it expanded to more than 10? 

.4. About. 10 or 12. 

(f. If you are going to have a board of 10 or 12 and as you advocate that 
every film should be seen by members of the Board . . . 

.4. No, I would modify it now to this extent — not every film but certain 
classes of filmy should he seen by members of the Board. 

(f. Who is to decide whether a particular film is to be seen by the mem- 
bers of the Board or not? 

.1. In the case of most films reviews appear in the places from which they 
originate, and ] think the Board ought to be in touch with the criticism of 
those films 

Q. Through a whole-time secretary? 

.4. Yes. 

(f. And if there is any reason to believe that a film is not perfectly straight- 
forward, it should then be seen by members of the Board? 

.4. Yes. 

if. 1 am interested in vour proposal because the proposal that every film 
should he seen, seems impossible on practical grounds. You have already 
told us you are opposed to any Government intervention in any trade ven- 
ture ? 

.4. Yes. 

Cf. On the other hand you are prepared to see Government institutions 
like State railways doing their own publicity? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. In its wider sense, even to the extent of making their own films? 

A , Yes. 

jQ. You have been connected with the “ Indian Trade Journal ” yourself? 

A. Yes. 

(f. You think Government is justified in producing a journal of its own? 

A. I have my own views on the subject. I think the trade journal is now 
restricted to disseminating official information. It was quite different when 
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I wns connected with it under Mr. Noel Fa ton. It used to express his own 
views and he had very pronounced views. 

Q. And now though it is sold for cash, it is you think purely . . . 

A. A sort of official bulletin. 

Q. It does not compete with commercial journals like “ Capital ”? 

A. Except in the sense that it invites advertisements. 

Q. That then is a limited form of State trading to which you do not 
object ? 

A. 1 really don’t think it is State trading. It is only the dissemination 
of official news. 

Q. The dissemination of official news, quite. Now the dissemination of 
news about agricultural improvements, about the prevention of disease and 
so on — that also one would hardly call a trade venture! -1 

A, No. 

Q. Then what is your objection to Government making its own films deal- 
ing with these subjects? You don’t object to State Railways' — you don’t ob- 
ject to Government publishing information, but apparently you do object to 
their making films? 

.4, My suggestion was that the Indian industry should be given u chance 
first to make these films for Government. 

Q. The evidence* before us is to this effect, that there are n number of 
flour ising film companies in Bombay .... 

A. T have no idea of conditions in Bombay. 

(f. And that they arc so busy turning out entertainment films for which 
they get a very good return that, they naturally, if asked to tender for Gov- 
ernment film work, quote a price which gives then) an equivalent profit. If 
that is established in evidence, would you then be prepared to allow Govern- 
ment to produce their own films? 

A. In any case I think it will cost a great deal more. 

Q. That is a question of fact which we are investigating. Tf it could bo 
assumed that Government could do it very much cheaper than a private firm, 
would you have anv objection to Government, at any rate to start with, 
producing these films themselves, until such time as sufficient companies bad 
come into existence who would tender for Government work at a reasonable 
rate ? 

.4. I presume it is purely propaganda work. 

(J>. Purely propaganda. I am opposed just, as much as you are, to Gov- 
ernment trading? 

4. Tn that case T don’t think there will be any serious objection. 

Q. Always provided that it is really cheaper? 

4. Really cheaper, yes. 

Q. Only one question oil the general aspect. I take it you are not frighten 
ed of the effect of the cinema at all? 

4. No, not at all. 

Q. You are not frightened that it has an over-liberalising effect, in show- 
ing Indians different habits, different customs, different civilisations — is there 
any danger in that at all? 

4. No danger at all. 

Q. Not frightened that the young men and women of India are going to 
be led away into ways that will do harm? 

A. No. 

Mr. Neotjy •* With regard to the question of the manufacture of propa- 
ganda films, there are two alternatives. One is for Government to set up a 
studio of their own and the other is to entrust their w f ork to private agen- 
cies. If the Government are to manufacture their own films, supposing they 
decide to do it, would you support provincial studios for that purpose or a 
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ceutra]ised studio to manufacture the films for all the different provincial 
Governments ? 

A, 1 would support provincial studios, not a centralised one. 

Q. Why P 

.4. My own experience in the Agricultural Department is that agricul- 
tural conditions differ from part to part. 

Q. And d o you consider it necessary to control the studio from the ad- 
ministrative department, that is to say. is a closer control necessary for the 
purpose of manufacturing films than perhaps would he possible if we had a 
central studio P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then again we have been told that those who manufacture entertain- 
ment films find that class of films quite remunerative, but at the same time 
1 may tell you, everyone of these producers has complained to us of lack of 
finance and has asked for certain Government guarantees and things of that 
kind. Don’t you think that it would be better on the part of Government 
to entrust their work to these agencies which might enable them to attract 
greater financial assistance from the market than to embark upon direct 
financial aidP 

A. That was my suggestion. 

Q r You would not altogether overlook this particular advantage when you 
consider the question of the cost of the manufacture of propaganda films, 
that is to say, the mere cost of propaganda films should not determine this 
question p 

A. No. 

Q. Now you have considerable experience of Government and Government 
methods. Do you suppose that Government can manufacture anything, films 
or any other thing, at all at a cheaper rate than a private producer can? 

A. My experience is just the reverse? 

Q. Now- with regard to State railways, are you aware that State railways 
are being run as a commercial proposition and not as a Government depart- 
ment under the new scheme of separation of railway finance? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. And do you know that Government do not undertake the manufacture 
of text-books also; although they hold themselves responsible for the disse- 
mination of knowledge and imparting instruction to people, they content 
themselves by laying down the syllabus and leave it to private parties to 
write the hooks and get them printed and published. Would you adopt that 
analogy for the purpose of supporting this proposition of yours? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now with regard to the constitution of the Board of Censors, perhaps 
you are not aware that the Trades Association has already got a representa- 
tive on the Board? 

.4. I was not aware of that. 

Q. With regard to the question of giving a concession rate for students, 
I take it your case is that the students will certainly go to the cinema? 

A. They will. 

Q. You cannot prevent them? 

A . No. 

Q. The only question is whether you vould force them to go to a cheaper 
mat which would endanger their eyes, or ask the exhibitors to give a conces- 
sion for their benefit? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is not a case of encouraging the students to go to the cinema at all? 

A, Oh li j; only such students as want to go. 
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Written Statement of Lieutenant-Colonel OWEN A. R. BERKELEY- 
HILL, M.D., Medical Superintendent, Ranchi European 

Mental Hospital, dated the 8th November 1927. 

1. No. 

2. (a) There is a private cinematograph belonging to the European Mental 
Hospital at Ranchi. On Sunday evenings this is thrown open to ti e local 
public of Kanke on payment, of a very low S'*a!e of admission fees. The 
entertainments are very popular among the class of Indians living at- Kaj'ko, 
except perhaps men and women (Oraons) from the neighbouring villager. 
The clerical class (Bengalis, Diharis and Madrassis) are, with their wivea 
and children, enthusiastic on-lookers. So also are the menial staff of the 
hospital, i.c,. Ward Boys and Ayahs. These latter are nearly all Ornon* 
from the local missions and have some education. Besides the above classes, 
the European and Anglo-Indian staff of the hospital and <>1 the Indian Mental 
Hospital, come fairly regularly to the Sunday shows. 

{h) I cannot give any accurate estimate of the composition of a Sunday 
evening audience. I should think that the composition of the audience beam 
a very dose relation to the proportion of the classes which go to make up 
the local population, excluding the local villagers. In other words, the 
audience is composed mainly of the staff of the two Mental Hospitals and 
the (rovemment Experimental Farm, Water- Works, Electric Power House 
and Co-operative Stores, in aUnit the follow ing proportions : — 

Anglo-Indians, 10 per cent. 

Bengali, Bihari and Madrassi (Sub- 1 >i visional Officers and Clerksl. 1% 
per cent. 

Ward Boys and Ayahs (mostly Oraons), 75 per cent. 

(<:) As we have a special evening once a w eek for the local children u ho 
attend the local school. not so many children come to the Sunday show a» 
might do otherwise. I suppose tlmt on Sundays 5 per cent, arc children 
and those of “ impressionable age.” 


Part 1. 

Indian films are certainly the most popular among an Indian audience* 
An Indian film always draws a big ” house " at Kanke. 

4. I cannot say. 

5. I have never seen or heard of a film depicting Indian life as; it m 
to-day. The film that seems so popular with Indians is one ihat depicts 
some of the famous stories and legends of which they are so fond anti 
which still play such a large part in their imaginative life. The Indian 
film which has drawn the largest. “ house ,f at Kanke was one entitled; 

‘ Maya Bazar.” 

(a) I do not think that the Indian films are of very good quality. Cer- 
tainly they cannot, compar** to the best British and American films. 

(b) They are enormously popular. 

(< :) I think that it; i.s much more profitable to show an Indian film if ih-A 
subject depicted is one which deals with a cherished legend. 

ff. I have no experience but I think it is very likely. 

(a) Most assuredly. 

(b) I should say to both alike. 

7. T have no experience of this point. 

8. (a) We do not experience much difficulty in getting films but none 
are first, class as our gate-money is not enough to cove*- the cost of hiring 
first-class films. 

(b) I cannot reply to this as I am ignorant of this matter. 
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9, On the average we pay Its. 25 for the hire of a him hut the firms 
which supply us do so at a reduction out of feelings of charity for the 
hospital. 

UK 11, 12. 13 are all outside my personal experience. 

14. I daresay that the film industry might be helped in this way provided 
it were possible to get people to want to be educated by this medium. I 
have never been asked to show a film of such description. 

15, 16, 17, 19. 20, I am unable to reply to these points from want of 
experience and knowledge. 

21. To answer this question properly it would he necessary to have an 
explanation of what is exactly meant by the expression “ conforming to moral 
standards.” Whose “moral” standards? Indian or European? j favour c 
moderate amount of “ immorality ” in films because T think that there are 
excellent reasons, based on psychological principles, to believe that people 
(especially children) “ work off ” during a performance a good deal of their 
anti-social impulses by identifying themselves with characters in films. 

Film s of the liritinh Commonwealth. 

22. I cannot answer this from want of knowledge. 

23. I do not think that there is much hope, of success in this direction 
except among highly educated Indians. Supposing that a film of a debats? 
in the Mouse of Lords, a fire in London, or a view of the interior of the 
Sheldonifiu Theatre at Oxford when degrees are being conferred, was shewn 
to h mixed audience of Indians. 1 do imt think that more than a very 
small fraction would suppose for an instant that they were watching anything 
but a rather tedious piece of make-believe. An audience of this description is 
just as likely to mistake reality for fiction and rir * versa. A few year iS ago 
] took a very intelligent young native of the Hcdjaz (Southern Arabia) to 
see .Mr. Oscar Ashe's famous production of Obu < Mi in (’how. After the 
performance was over m\ guest, explained to m«* in all seriousness tha* 
the play we had seen was really being acted it) Damascus and had been 
made visible to us in London by “ wireless.” I cite this as an example of 
a type of the difficulties with which people who advocate films for purposes 
of ** propaganda " might have t«> contend in this country. 

Social Aspect* -not (\mirfi. 

24. in') Not to most Indians. Possibly to some Europeans and .Anglo- 
Indians. The former may be counted upon not to take what they see as 
having any particular relation with reality. 

(h) There seem to be plenty of films in this country which depict “ Crime ” 
of all sorts. 

(Yd 1 do not think that uuy particular class of film is harmful as films 
are not, usually, taken seriously, except, perhaps, by v >ung children. 

(</) It is not easy to reply without a definition as to what is meant by 
a 11 Sex " film. Indians will scream with delight at seeing a man and a 
woman kissing each, other while Europeans will not he moved until the 
actors begin to take their clothes off, at which stage Indian interest will 
probably begin to subside. T think that to watch certain type of “ Crime ” 
films has some value for most people as affording them a “ safety-valve ” 
to their own criminal tendencies. 

(r) 1 know nothing of this point. 

25. No. 

26. (a), (M No. 

27. (a) I do not think that Western *' civilisation ” is worth bothering 
about. What diore is of it can probably take care of itself. As I ha\e 
observed above, & good deal of what the ordinary Indian sees in a film is 
not considered to be real. 

\h) If the Indian films T have seen have been exhibited abroad I do not 
think they can have misrepresented Indian civilisation of to-day as all these 
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films (i.c., those I have seen) deal with the past and a purely legendary 
past at that. 

28. (a) I think it is generally recognised that certain types of crime films 
have a bad effect on children. 

(h) Certain types of films have a decidedly disturbing effect on persons 
suffering from mental disorders. Films depicting acts of violence, murders, 
etc., are not desirable for mental patients. 

20. Yes. 

.‘JO. I am in favour of prohibiting children from seeing films which are 
for ” Adults only.” 

31. No. The censorship can only be really effective if it is carried out 
by a committee. If left to one single individual it is certain that he (or 
she) will censor films which stir his (or her) own conflicts (repressed or 
otherwise). I this way a really good film may he banned to the public. 
All censors of films should first be psycho-analysed. 

32. 1 know nothing of this. 

33. (a) Certainly. 

(b) Probably. 

(c) Very likely. 

34. (a) 1 am not competent to express any opinion. 

(h) I am not competent to express any opinion. 

3f>. (a) I am not competent to express any opinion. 

(b) 1 think that there is a good deal to be said in favour of such an 
arrangement provided, of course, it is possible to get. a person for the job 
who has the proper qualification, educational and otherwise. As I have 
observed above T recommend a committee. 

3(>. 1 maintain that to avoid the condemnation of a film on purely sub- 
jective grounds it. is essential that every film censor should (besides possess- 
ing a cultivated taste in history and art; be subjected to some sort of 
psychological analysis by a person competent to currv out such an examina- 
tion. 

37. (a) I see no harm in difficult or doubtful cases, in submitting a film 
to a J>ourd provided it is possible to get a Hoard c onstituted fioin persons in 
possession of the necessary qualifications. 

(h) No. 

38 — 42. No. 

43. I do not think so. 

11. I presume that the Press could help by refusing to advertise in the 
newspapers films which are known to be bad from the standpoint of art 
or morals. Newspapers might follow the example of some of the London 
weeklies (c.y., il The Nation and Athenaeum M ) and publish short il reviews ” 
of films as is done of books . As so little serious attention is paid to any- 
thing said or done by ” public bodies ” in this country, L do rot think that 
much help can be expected from this quarter, 

43. (a) Certainly not. 

(b) I think that the registration of film -prod lining agencies seems a good 
idea, but I do not see what good would follow an inspection of their studios. 


Oral Evidence of Lieutenant-Colonel OWEN A. R. BERKELEY* 
HILL, M.D., Medical Superintendent, Ranohi European 

Mental Hoapital, on Thursday, the 22nd December 1927. 

Chairman : T must say, Dr. Berkeley-Hill, T am much impressed with your 
statement. Have you seen any Indian films? 

.4. Yes, I have. 
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Q. Where? 

.1 . In Ranchi. We show them for our staff once a. week when we can 
get them. 

Q, Where do you get. them from? 

t MndnnV Sometimes from Bombay, sometimes from Calcutta. 

Q. I suppose your audience is a mixed audience of both Bengalis and 
Riharis. 

.4. Mostly Bengalis. As 1 state, I think, in my statement. I do not 
think the other people care very much for them. They still adhere to their 
•wn type of amusement, participating in it themselves, and their dances 
which they enjoy very much. 

Q. 1 notice that in your opinion the use of the film for propaganda pur- 
poses may be overrated? 

.4. Very much T think. 

(,>. But don't you think in a country where illiteracy prevails so largely, 
the use of the film has its very great advantages? 

A. I think it depends on your audience a great deal. 

Q. That is what 1 mean. Take for instance the agricultural population. 

A. Well, in the absence of evidence to the contrary. I should believe it 
was very nearly useless. 

Q. You have not seen any of those shows organised by the railways? 

A. No, l have not. 

Q. Nor have you seen any of those shows run by the Public Health Po- 
part rnent? 

A, Yes, T have, in Bombay, a propaganda malaria film. Personally T 
should have thought it was quite useless. 

Mr, (i rent : How long ago was this? 

/I. At the last Science Congress in Bombay 2 years ago. 

Q. 1 only ask because 1 did see one myself years ago and it. was very 

bed. f think T must have seen the same film. 

A. ft might he all right for University students hut not for the masses. 

Chn intum: Take malaria which is brought about by carelessness, stag- 
nating water and so on. Don’t you think that sort of education may be 
given more effectively than by lectures or leaflets? 

.1. .1 doubt it very nmcli : luit as T say 1 speak under correction. I am 
judging the thing on general principles. 

Q. Those who have run it tell us they find it very valuable. You do not 

experience much difficulty in getting what films you want, only you cannot 

afford to get the better class of films. 

A. We cannot afford to get the better class films. People are very kind 
and send us films at very reduced rates, specially Messrs. Marian’s. 

Mr, Green: You have got your own projector? 

A, Oh. yes, we have got a very fine machine which we bought-. 

Chairman : T suppose if yon could afford it you would be able to get them 
very easily; there is no difficulty in distribution? 

.1. None whatever. 

Q. You think the cinema is getting very popular with the people? 

A. I think it is, 1 regret* to say. 

Q. At the same time T notice you talio the views, as. a psycho-anal vst, 
that it hardly leaves a.ny impression. 

A. Very little, except on children. 

Q. So that people, who snv it is a slow poison which is h<dng jntroeftr^ed — 
you don't believe all that? 

A. Not for a moment. 
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Mr. Xctxjit: On the other baud 9 you sav you favour a moderate amount 
of immorality iu films. 

A. 1 do. 

( 'h airman : It is a point of view which one has to rub in with Mime 
boldness into ft nervous public. 

A. 1 think it wii i make them less nervous if they see a little crime; 
but 1 think by their process of identification with criminal procedure ol certain 
««'»rt.s, I think they relieve tlieir own criminal tendencies. 

You think it has the effect of ruling them? 

A. 1 think it is a safety valve, not a cure. 

Q. A boy or a girl with sexual propensities by seeing a lili.it -probably 
they cure themselves, — the thing is at an end? 

_J. I am not: sure that 1 could quite agree to that; hut it they harbour 
e«\ any hostile feelings against, their parents, to see old people made fools* 
of on the films 1 think relieves them. 

Q. However, you have got considerable experience of the country? 

A. Well, 1 have been here over 20 years and 1 have been married to an 
Indian for 1H years; so I have an experience of my own country and of 
India. 

Q. And your advice to us is not to place so imudi importance on this 
Blow poison theory ? 

A . On the contrary. I. think that is a projection of people’s own ideas, 
personal and subjective views:. 

Q. I see you believe in the censorship being in the hands of more than 
one ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You would nor merely trust to the judgment of one individual? 

.1. I think it is impossible to get, one individual in whom one could repost 
so much confidence — <>ne individual. 

Q. I find it rather enigmatic, what, you say in 24 (a) about the generally 
bad effects of the cinema. You hay “ not to most Indians bat possibly 
to some Europeans and Anglo-Indians ”, 

A, Yes, because 1 think the bad class of film is generally of European 
manufacture, and that it passes over the heads of most Indian audiences. 
]>ut. on the other hand 1 think it is possible that the European films do 
.affect. t«> a rerl&in extent the European and Anglo-Indian population. 

Q . Yout point, is that they have more opportunity for living that life 
than the Indian has? 

1. Living that life and admiring, that life. 

Q. 1 was my«elf struck with the idea of extravagance which must bo 
created in the. Anglo-Indian by the Paris modes which are very largely dis- 
played at the cinemas. 1 am rather surprised the European '■onmmnitv 
do not grumble against it Their lives must he made miserable by iho 
ladies who see these modes nf dress presented in such an attractive way. 
I see your point of view. 

A. It is rather in that, respect that I meant it — extravagance and so on. 

Q. You think Western civilisation is go^xl enough i* > lake rare of itself? 

A. I would not bother about it. 

Q. People talk of their being misunderstood and think a sort of disrespect 
is being produced on the minds of the Easterner against, the Westerner. 

A. I think people get till the reaped they are entitled to in life 

{). It depends more on their conduct here than upon this sort of thing:* 

A . Oh, surely. 
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Q, Now you believe in classifying films for adults only? You think it 
would be a wise course to adopt that the Censorship Hoard should classify 
certain films for adults only? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Hut don’t you think it would have the effect of making things more 
popular — probably when you classify a film as for adults only people will 
think there is Homething to see. 

-1. There is that danger. There always is with children. 

Q. Anyway you think on the whole the advantages of classifying films in 
that manner would compensate for the danger? 

A. Yes, I think so. I think films which have scenes of great violence* 

should not be shown to children, knock about films and so on. 

Q. I noticed that last night when T had my grandchild with me. She 
turned her face away when two people were fighting and trying to stab one 

another on the film. The girl turned aw ay in horror and told me “ Tell 

me when the thing is over ”, 

.f. I have seen my own little daughter disturbed at a scene of jiu-jitsu 
and the struggle and straining that was shown in it, 

Q. So that you think such cases should be classified as for adults only? 

A. 1 think so. 

Q. Of course the difficulty is in finding out the age and the management 
having to take a great deal of responsibility. 

.1. Still it is worth doing. 

Q. I was struck by the fact that scenes which perhaps do not affect us 
so much do affect children. Now please look at your answer to fifi. 1 
would rather you took away the portion referring to the individual. 

.1. I thought this might be more or less confidential. 1 cited that as an 
example. 

Q. You don’t want it reported? 

(The Chairman directed the press not to report that particular passage in the- 

written statement.) 

Mr. \co/fij: You have specialised in the diseases of the nerves and psycho- 
analysis also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For how long have you been connected with this Hrane-h? 

.1. For a pretty long time, it has been my p?*ofession. 

Q. Your answers, T take it, are all based upon your personal experience?' 

.1. They are based upon the application of such knowledge as I possess of 
the human mind. 

Q. Do you use the cinema for entertaining the inmates of your Mental' 
Hospital? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Do you show them the usual kind of films? 

.1. No. I exercise a sort of censorship myself on the films, because out- 

peace has been greatly disturbed sometimes here when certain films were 

shown. 

Q . Do you think that the exhibition of films has got a good effect on the 
inmates? 

A. On the whole it has a good effect. 

Q. What class of films do you generally take? 

A, We usually take topical films. Harold Lloyd, Charlie Chaplain and 

others. We avoid films dealing with crime, but we never really get high* 

class turns. 
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<2- I>o you ever show sexual dramas? 

A. Yes. They certainly like them, but 1 rather object to them. 

Colonel Crawford: I was very interested in your statement about children. 

1 presume you think that the cinema is too strong for the young mind? 

A. It would depend upon the film you show the child, because more often 
the child may not he able to digest what is shown on the screen. 

V- The ( hainnan gave you an example, and I knew a lady who made a 
•similar statement- that she had taken her children to a .livkie Coogan film. 
There they were pretending to torture the child, which had n depressing 
effect- on her children, with the result that she had to take them out of the 
theatre*? 

.1. That of course would not ho a good film to he shown to children. 

Q. You definitely adviH-ate some form of legislation? 

.1. Most assuredly, because a child's mind is capable of receiving lasting 
impressions. Of course, it would not he possible to introduce legislation 
suited to every child, hut you could show certain films as 4i child-shock 
proof ” or something of the kind. There must he a certain amount of 
caution. Then again parents ought to know enough about their own children 
to Know what films they should not take them to see. 

Q. Could y>u know beforehand what film you are going to see? 

A. That again is a difficulty. 

Q . This particular mother told me that she did not think that a Jackie 
Ooogan film would contain anything horrible and there would be no harm 
done in taking her children? 

.!. Ihit 1 have always advised parents whose children are neurotic not 
to rake their children to shows except to those exhibiting comic*, topi cal R 
and things of that kind. 

tf. As :t medical man you think the i|iuvstion is really important? 

.-I. Certainly, a highly neurotic child would he very s« nsitivo, and such 
tilings are likely to make a lasting impression on its mind. .1 should not 
care m show children films depicting fighting scenes or even a film like 
“ l>en 11 nr.” because that might upset a tender mind. 

.V,\ ( irr<n : As a father I appreciate what, you have just said about the 
possible harm done to a child. I)r, you consider legislation a proper way 
of in posing a responsibility on parents? Supposing a film is certified aft 
fit for adults only, should children be prohibited by law fmm being taken 

to tlie shows? 

A. Yes, surely. I think, if T might say so. the Committee will do a 
great deal of good if they mode some improvement in the matter of censorship. 

! would f*ut on the Hoard a member having a knowledge of child psychology, 

0. The difficulty about the Hoard is this. It is really not possible, to 
distinguish what is suitable for a child, what is suitable for an adult and 
what is suitable for the illiterate. There is that practical difficulty. There- 
fore 1 suggest that it is more for those who arc in natural control of their 
children to safeguard their interests rather than the State? 

A. Don't you think that there are so many poor parents who cannot leave 
their children at home when they go to the shows? 

Q. If you have the prohibition “ for adults only,*' that difficulty rerm*I,»a? 

.1. Yes. 

Q I have been extraordinarily interested in your statement. You say 

that you would like the censors to be psycho-analysed? 

.1. T think some psychological survey of censors is very important*, and 

I am sure my psychological colleagues in Calcutta would support me there. 

Q. Would you say that psycho-analysis is yet an exact science? 

A. Idy no means. [ wish it were. I am afraid mv recommendntb.ns 

are somewhat ideal, but even then more might be done. There are eeveral 
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personal friends of mine, eminent in psychology in Calcutta at the present 
moment., whose help and advice will be most beneficial. 

Q. Would it not be somewhat embarrassing for the authority appointing 
the censors to have to ask the gentlemen suggested whether they would 
subject themselves to psycho-analysis? 

A. (Laughter). If they are men of public spirit, then they should have 
no object ion. 

Q. lie bad a very contrary suggestion that censors should be elected 
by varrous public bodies, like the Legislatures, the municipal bodies, Trades 
Associations and so forth. I take it that will not be acceptable to von ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is not the natural tendency of a psycho-analyst to study not so much 
the normal as the abnormal case? 

A. Yes, it is true, but at the same time everybody will recognise, even 
though they are not psycho-analysts themselves, what great advances psycho- 
analysis has contributed to normal psychology. 

Q. Jhit rnav there not be a tendency to be over impressed by the 
abnormal ? 

A. f think you are on the safe side there. 

Q. 1 think you suggested that it would he a good thing to have stipendiary 
censors if you could get them? Jhit it has been suggested to us that 
we should follow the English method and have a Hoard of stipendiary gentle- 
men of high culture and that two of them should examine each film. Is 
it possible for stipendiary censors of this sort, who would be seeing films 
every day, say for five hours every week day, that their censoring sense 
will become blunt by continually seeing films? 

.1. 1 should hardly think so. On the other hand, their sight might be 
affected . 

Q. It has been suggested to us that it. is a risk? 

A. T don't think so. 

Q. In your view the ideal method would be to appoint stipendiary 
censors ? 

A. Either stipendiary censors of that nature or people who can afford to 
do the work for nothing. 

Q. The difficulty is that the film work in Henga! takes over ? hours every 
day. in Loinhtiy the inspection takes about hours a day, and that is for 
the whole week, and the tendency is for the work to increase. Various 
gentlemen have suggested that public-spirited gentlemen will com© forward, 
but when we allowed them the practical difficulty, they said that we could 
not expect them to come every day. It. has also been suggested that we 
should have a large panel so that a gentleman should always be available? 

.1. AYould it not he possible to get a synopsis of the story in the first 
instance and then read it. 

Q. They are usually worse than the. films. 

A. That will be the fault of the producer. 

Q. You mean that if the synopsis purported to show that a film is undesir- 
able it should be banned straight away? 

.1. Yes, if you were to rely on the censor. 

Q. You probably know that the majority of the films come from America, 
and they also send out publicity material with the films. At the same tune 
the Indian market is of very little import. mce '*> America. You would not 
mind if we stopped the importation of films from America? You don’t think 
of depriving the public of India of a legitimate amusement? 

A. 1 think some of the films a?‘e really a bad sirt of entertainment 
psychologically. 
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Q. At t lie same time you think they will serve as a ^alnable p^ychologi-a? 
safety valve? 

A. Some 'people seem to spend an extraordinary amount of time oa 
films. I notice it amount my own staff. 

Written Statement of Mr. PRATAPENDRA CHANDRA PANDE, 
M.L.C., P&k&ur, Bihar and Orissa. 

1. No special knowledge, only general knowledge acquired hy witnessing 
exhibition of shows. 

2. (a) (1) Almost cent per cent. 

l’2) 50 to 60 per cent, attendance in the Cinema imines increasing beyond 
exp e c t a t- i ons (Calc u fct a) . 

(/>) All sorts (vf people, students and young well-to-do people being pro* 
ininent . 

(<■) No data to work out correct proportion, but quite good mimk'r is 
seen. 

■J. Love films. 

•1. I have never seen catering in Indian style. Orthodox Hindus do not 
like Hotel meals. 

Presume, not readily available. In Calcutta very few Indian films have 
yet been exhibited. 

(</) Yes. 

( h i Yes . 

tc) More. Example ‘ And hare AIo 

0. h/> Certainly amongst Indian audience. 

(h) (1) Historical preferable. 

(2) Mythological and pieces from the two great fndian Epics. 

11. Very likely would help the growth of Industry. In any case would bo 
immensely educative. 1 strongly advocate the spread of such films. 1 believe 
there is demand. 

In. Yes, because English films are noi appreciated even hy ail the educated 

few . 

10. IJy organisation, this is in my opinion possible. 

21. Yes. State Agency should he created to undertake the management 
of the film industry as a monopoly. Only this can stop exhibition of films 
not coufonitiug to moral standard. 

24. (a) Certainly. 

\1>) l believe. 

25. Yes. 

26. (a) Yes. 

27. (a) Yes. 

(h) No knowledge. 

2S. (a) Yes. 

(/>) Yes. 

(1) Love films. 

(2) Various ways obviously clear. 

20. No. 

BO. Yes. 1L 

#12. Not perfect. Undesirable films are still on exhibitions. Association 
of exceptionally good men to censoring body. 

33. (a) No/ 
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Jn appreciably. 

^c) No. 

34. (a) Yes. 

(1) U nnccessn ry . 

(2) Slioulrl not. 

(8) By Provincial representative. 

(4) Delhi occasionally meeting at provincial Headquarters. 
(h) No provincial board. 

36. (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 


'♦Oral Evidence of Mr. P. C. PANDE, M.L.C., Bihar and Orissa, on 
Thursday, the 22nd December 1927. 

Chairman: Where do you live generally, Mr. Pande? You have taken 
so much trouble to come lie re all the way? 

.1. I live in the district- of the Knnt-hal Pargarmas in lhhar and Orissa. 

Q. Have you got a permanent cinema at the district headquarters? 

A. No. 

Q. How many cinema shows are there in Dihar and Orissa? 

A. There are very few cinema houses there. I saw one or two cinemas 
in Patna, and 1 have not seen any outside Patna. 

t 4 >. In a place like (Tit tack? 

.1 . I have no idea about- Orissa. 

Q. Or a place like Puri? 

A. 1 don’t think there is any cinema there. 

V- Where do you see the cinemas generally? 

J. Only in Calcutta. 

(?. Don’t, travelling cinemas come to your parts? 

A. Very seldom. Sometimes we see cinema shows rit Slrla*. 

Q. Have you at any time seen any of those shows shown in the mclaa? 

>1. No. If I see any cisemos at all. it is only in Calcutta. 

Q. Do any of the Government departments in your province exhibit any 
films on public health, sanitation and so on? 

1. No, never. Some time ago there was some show given by magic 
lantern slides, but that was ft long time ago. 

Q. So that- in your province neither magic lantern shows nor cinema shows 
are given by the Government departments for propaganda purposes? 

A. No. 

Q. 1 suppose your people can follow the film if it is shown on the screen? 
Do you think it will he useful if the Government embarked upon the practice 
of showing the improved methods of agriculture, hygiene, education and other 
things by means of the cinema? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Is not your province a self-supporting province so far as finances go? 

I think they have always shown a surplus? 

A. Not very much. Last year there was no surplus. After all, the province 
is very small. 

Q. But the lawyers seem to flourish there? 

A . Because people are fond of litigation. 
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Q. I have heard of fabulous incomes at the bar. How is it you have- 
not got a cinema there? How many towns have you with a population of 
more than twenty-five thousand? 

A. I am sorry I could not give you the exact figure. 

(f. What is the population of your district headquarters ^ 

A. About fifteen thousand. Our district headquarters is about forty miles- 
from the railway station. 

Q. I fear you have misunderstood our question No. 4. it does n< t relate 
to meals. It applies to films. Apparently you have not seen many Indian 
films? 

.1. Yes, I have seen some Indian films in Calcutta. But. so far as my 
province goes, our people are still innocent of the cinema. I only come 
occasionally to Calcutta and then I go to the cinemas. 

Q . Do many people from your province come to Calcutta? 

t . Generally the landholders and business men come here. 

Q . In answer to 24, you say something, and one would have thought, that 
your experience is so limited that you would not care to answer such a 
question. 

.1, That is my impression at least. 

Q . Your impression is as to what happens in Calcutta and not as to what 
happens in your province? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the whole, you would like the spread of the cinema in your pro- 
vince for educational purposes? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. ( irrrn : Do you want the cinema to spread in your province? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Hut you seem to be apprehensive that the kind of films shown here will 
do harm to your people? 

.1. I think so. 

Q. May I ask you to explain a little more what vou are frightened of? 

A. Generally love-making scenes and other things are shown here and 
such things are likelv to have a bad effect on our people. T should like- 
agricultural and educational films to he more freely shown. 

Q. What is your objection to .love scenes being shown? 

A. It is a had thing for young people to see such scenes. 

Q. Do you think that they will produce a demoralising effect on your 
own young men and adolescents? In what way? 

A. Such things will play on the human mind. How they act exactly, it 
is very difficult to explain. After all, it is known to everybody that certain 
things act very adversely on the human mind. 

Q. Do you consider that such things will induce young men to imitate 
what they see on the film? Is that your fear? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Are you concerned only with the sex aspect? 

A . Yes. 

Q. You are not frightened that your young men will adopt* other customa- 
which they see exhibited on the screen? 

4. ft is very difficult to answer offhand. 

Q. I only ask you this because you have a distinct apprehension. But 
many gentlemen think that such films will produce no effect at nil . hut that 
they will have an educative effect? 

A. I am not prepared to say that by seeing such films our ]>eople wiir 
imitate the customs of the west. But I object to them only from the sex. 
point of view. 
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Q. How will it hurt your young men if they see such films on the screen? 
Are they likely to introduce such things into their own families? What 
opportunities will they have in the present stage of Indian family life in 
your province? J hope there are no night clubs there? 

A. We have no clubs iu our province. 

Chawman: They would like to copy dancing, for instance? 

A . Certainly, they might do it. 

Mr. ( ire fn : Your fear is that they may be affected not so much by the 
film vision of life as by the him vision of other customs? 

A. You can say that. 

Chairman: They don't get a girl to dance with? 

Mr. (item: Yon are frightened that it may create a taste for it? 

A. Yes. 

Colonel Cranford; Have you seen any of the travelling cinemas in Behar? 

A. I sometimes see them, hut not very frequently. I have seen some 
shows in Bhagalpur in Patna. Some Bombay people had come there. Some- 
times some theatrical parties come there. 

Q. What are the rates charged for such performances? 

A. From H annas to Rs. 2. 

Q. That is in the permanent theatres? 

A. Even the travelling cinemas charge the same rate. 

V- Bo those travelling cinemas push out into the villages? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you had any show in Pakur? 

A. Yes. some people came there from Calcutta during a virla. 

Q. If u travelling cinema were to visit Pakur, would it. he. well patronised? 

.4. Yes, the people like to see pictures in the mofussil. 

Mr. A ’em/ ij: 1 think you have seen films in which life of ease ami luxury 

is portrayed in the western fashion? What effect do you think such films 
would have upon the young men of our country? 

A. It can’t have a very good effect. 

Q. Do you think il is likely to produce a sort of discontent: among them? 
For instance, they might try to imitate that sort of life by going to expen- 
sive hotels, smoking, drinking, driving in expensive motor cars. Ts it not 
so? 

.1. To a certain extent. Those who are incapable of exercising sedf- 
restraint will be very seriously affected. 

Q. So it is not merely the immoral kind ot film that is. likely to do 
harm, but this class of film which may not be immoral or suggestive may 
also produce great barm among the educated young men? 

A. I u some cases our young men may try to imitate them, I mean those 
who can afford to spend money, might try to copy them. 

Q. From that point of view you would like to shut out- this kind of 
pictures, apart from the moral consequences? 

A. Yes. 

Oral Evidence of Professor P. C. GHOSH of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, on Thursday, the 22nd December 1927. 

Chairman : You are a prolessor in tlie Presidency College here? 

A . Yes . 

Q . How long have you been a professor? 

A . For about 20 years. 
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<?. Do you know anything about *' The Light of Asia **? 

A. No, I don’t know anything about it. 1 had nothing to dr with it. 

Q. Do you go to cinemas frequently? 

A. L was on the Board of Censors {mm J9251 to and at that time 

1 used to go. But since 1 have ceased my connection with the Board I 
have not stepped inside any cinema. 

Are you satisfied with the class of films shown in this country? 

,4. This is a very vague question. 

Q. Do you think the cinema is productive of good? 

A . So far as western films are concerned, they are perfectly up to the 
standard, specially the American films are quite lip to date. But the Indian 
films are yet. a long way off on the technical side. As regards the nature 
of the subjects dealt with in these films, 1 suppose the Indians and Europeans 
-cannot see eye to eye. Certain subjects are perfectly all light fiorn their point of 
view, hut they don’t look all right to us from our point of view, and the 
Indian and European are hound to differ in regard to the nature of the 
chows. I refer here specially to sex films. 

Q. Do yon think that some of the films that are shown now should not 
he shown? 

A. They should not he shown from an Indian point of view. That is 
my feeling. \ may give yon one instance. They were showing a film, tho 
name of which 3 forget now. in which there was a scene of Paris life. A 
girl was placed on a tripod and she was being stripped naked. Just at the 
critical moment the scene changed and the audience could make out from 
the gestures the purport of it; 1 meant it was very very suggestive. When 
1 reported the matter to the Board of Censors, the President asked Mrs. 
Stanley, who was also a member of the Board, if she was present at the 
exhibition. She. said that she found nothing objectionable in the film, but 
I found it objectionable. So I sav that the Indian and European victv points 
differ in this matter. The Indian is likely to take a stricter view of these 
than on Englishman. 

Q. Then you would like films depicting social life to he examined by two 
members nf the Board? 

A. Yes. 

Q . Do you think you ran always find people to devote the time to do it? 

A . Men in service would find it rather trying. 

Q. How often wore you actually culled upon to see a film when you wore 
on the Board for the purpose of certifying ? 

.4. My services were requisitioned not more than half a dozen times in 
t.wo years. It was not. a regular rotation. Sub. Committees were iy>t formed 
by rotation. Sometimes one member would have more, calls than mother. 
The Chairman of the Board used to make the selections, of course with the 
consent of the members. 

Q. You say thut during the two years that you were on the Board you 
were called upon to he present for certification purposes only half a dozen 
times, and the rest- of the films were certified, J take it, uilhnut your know- 
ledge? 

A. But it was left to me to object to anything. 

Q. T think that we might take that to bo the normal work of each 
member 0 

A. Yes, because the rest is done by the. Inspector, who is a European. 
But lately they have added another Assistant Inspector who merely inspects 
the Indian films. 

Q. So that the censorship leas been mostly or mainly in the hands nf 
Europeans? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you bean to England? 

A . No. 

Q. I)o you go to theatres? Have you seen the “ Black Bottom Revue ‘7 

A, I think it is much worse than what you see on the screen. 

Q. So you would have no objection to filming it on the screen? 

A. No. 

Q. So that your objection ia to their life being shown on the stage 
also? 

A . Yes. 

Q. So that vour point of view seems to !»e different, and the presence of ft 

large number of Indians on the Board would tend to diminish the number* 

of western films shown in this country? 

A. Yes. 

<?. Do you know' the trade will find difficulty in selecting suitable films? 

A. Yes, but 1 am not quite familiar with the details of the trade. 

Q. You object to it not because of its demoralising effect? 

A. 1 don't believe that it has any demoralising effect, but I would rather 
not show it here in order to keep up the Indian ideals. 

Q . Your idea is that you want to keep up the Indian ideas of modesty 
and you don't want such films to be shown here? 

A. J would rather not have some of the society dramas, but because- 
they may have some demoralising effect, not because I want to preserve 
Indian ideas of modesty. 

Q. Are you satisfied that there is no demoralising effect either on the 
students or on adolescents? 

.1. I don’t think so. 

Q. Probably you would not like any young man or young woman to go 
abroad ? 

.1. 1 don’t think there will be anything wrong in their going abroad. 

Q, Won't they go and see things there which you don’t want them to 
aee? (No answer given.) 

Q. Don't you think that it would be leaving India in ignorance if you 
adopt such a course? 

A . If you find stage girls coining out almost naked, I don’t think it is 
up to the western ideas of modesty either. 

Q. Do you like the circulation of illustrated papers? 

A. I think there is already a strong movement in England also against 
such kind of thing. 

Q . You have got considerable experience of the youth of this country,, 
and you don’t think these things will have any baneful effects on them? 

.1. No. 

Sir Maroon Jaffer: When you were asked to examine the films, I suppose- 
you were asked to see only Indian films? 

A. I used to see American films also. 

A/r. Scoff y: You have stated that the cinema has no demoralising effect 
on the student community? 

A. I don’t believe it will have any such effect. 

Q. Dr. West, Principal of the Dacca College, told us yesterday that an 
amount of acquaintance with the romantic aspect of western life is necessary 
for a proper understanding of the English people and their literature. Do 
you think that from that point of view- the cinema may be positively helpful 
to the study of English literature? 

A . Do you mean going to shows like Pola Negri film# and seeing them? 

I don’t agree with that view at nil. 
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Q. Apart, from sex subjects, what effect do you think the constant repit- 
tientation of high life, life of luxury and ease on the screen will have on 
■the student community in India? It is not likely to create a sort of dis- 
content. ? 

-1. The India?! will know that it is beyond him. 

Q- If there is any danger, it might be from this point of view more than 
from the moral point of view? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman: Y\>u would rather expect the Indian to lead a simple life, 
but if he goes to the cinema and sees these things, his ideas will change? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. A fenny: Our standard of life has already been tampered with. 

Colonel Crawford: Way 1 take it that vour general idea is that you deplore 
the fact that dramatists should draw, for commercial purposes, so largely 
from the shady side oi life? 

J. 1 think that has been the banc of modem plays. 

Q. Could y( *u then suggest low the dramatist could lie encouruged to give 
us a higher standard of story with more inspiration in it? 

A. I fhsi't know how that question comes in. 

(>. The dramatist surely in most eases writes for money 1 ? 

.1. lie may have to write more for the cinema in the future, but at 
present he does not. They now write mostly for commercial purposes and 
to make a living. There have been cases where dramas have teen screened. 

Q. Suppose you find some practical method of giving prefoence to stand- 
and stories that had inspiration in them rather than the display of low' life, 
that would lead to the greater production of a hotter class of stories? 

A. Certainly. 

C- A suggestion was made to us the other day by a witness that you 
might have a sub-committee of members of the Board to examine the stories 
in the first instance, and that that committee. should grade the stories as A 
class films, and that any exhibitor showing such A class films should hi* given 
preferential treatment. l)o you think it is a practicable suggestions Films 
arc mostly produced in America and Europe and they are brought out here 
by importers and the Xub-< ’oinrnit tee would see the film when it is brought 
in. (inidually the importer would he induced to bring in more A class films? 

.1. It would be bettor if you could do it. 

Q. Do you think the films should be examined by h sub-cmmnd tee of 
cultured men? 

.1. My misgiving is that they would not agree because always they would 
trust to their aesthetic judgment. You can call something good, and 1 can 
always differ from you. and more often than not they will come to a nega- 
tive conclusion. There will not be a general agreement as to the standard 
of the story. 

Mr. Green: Is it possible to produce* Shakespeare on the film? Is not 
exaggeration a necessary feature? 

.1. Yes. That is the trouble about it. But 1 don't see why it should 
not he possible to introduce Shakespeare on the film if they can act it on the 
stage. That will appeal to an intelligent audience. 

Q. Y T on use the phrase “ intelligent audience." Can you assume that 
the average cinema audience is intelligent? 

.1, Ft depends upon the quarter of the town where the shows are given. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the subject matter of the Indian films? 

A. Yes. hut the technique is had. T find that among the Indian pro- 
ductions “ Java Deva M and “ Sankaracharya " are very popular. I have 
not seen them myself, but T heard it from the ladies who saw’ these films. 
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Q. Have you observed any tendency in the Indian producer- to copy the 
sensational methods of the western producer? 

A. 1 was present at only one of these performances. 

Q. Do you see the Bombay films? 

A, Yes. and 1 am generally satisfied with them. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. D. S. WITHERS, M.L.C. (Labour Nominated) , 
Assam Legislative Council, Honorary Magistrate and Tea Planter, 
on Thursday, the 22nd December 1927. 

Chairman : Mr. Withers, we nre thankful to you for coming all this way 
from your place of business. You are a member of the Assam Legislative 
Council? 

A. Yes. 

Q, 1 suppose you know Assam very well and have been there for a long 
time? 

A. Yes, over .‘50 years. 

Q. Are there many cinemas in Assam? 

A. You might say practically none. There are one fir two travelling shows 
that come round, very poor shows indeed. 

Q. Where do they go when they come? 

i. They go from garden to garden, travelling round. 

Q. Where do they come from? Calcutta? 

A. Mostly from Calcutta. There is one Assamese enterprising young man 
who is just starting now. 

(J. A travelling show? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How often in the sear do these gardens get a chance of seeing these 
shows? 

A. Many gardens don’t get any chance at aJl. Those gardens that the 
travelling shows cun get at when the roads are good see very indifferent 
shows possibly once a year. 

Q. What sort of films are shown there? 

A. Very poor films indeed. Practically of no value to the class of people 
they are shown to. They are all illiterate people from the agricultural 
classes. 

Q. 1 suppose they are very much used-up films, 

A . Yes, very much used-up and very broken. And hits missing here and 
there, and breaking down in the showing. 

Q. You have seen them yourself? 

.1. Yes, I have. 

y You yourself sometimes entertain the labourers with some films? 

/I. Yes, l take lm own films. I have many. I found it was hopeless 
trying to get anything suitable from these travelling people and, as a matter 
of fact, any films which I got from Calcutta were really not worth showing 
to the people : they are not suitable. 1 took the matter up about 4 years 
ago and got my own plant and produced my own films, 

Q. Developing and printing and all that? 

,1. Everything, yes. 

Q. What sort of subjects do you choose? 

A. TjOeal scenes. Things which the people could recognise what they were. 
Their own dancing, their ceremonies, their work, their rice fields, their culti- 
vation, elephants and things like that, that interested them. 
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Q. But that won't improve their outlook much? 

A. No. but the time came when they said : what is the sahib doing in 
his own country? I*>t us see what the sahibs are doing in their country. 
We have seen enough of coolies and animals. 

Q . So the cinema habit is growing on them? 

-1- Certainly. 1 think so. To start with, I louud it necessary to do it 
gradually with local scenes, because a lot of these people had never seen a 
picture. They are illiterate and I have seen them look at the t»< reen and 
then look at the bright- light of the lantern and they could not understand 
it, until it was explained that it was a picture and there were moving objects. 
There were men moving. Ami then they grasped it. 

Q. I take it you have tried both the magic lantern and films? 

.1. No. 1 have never given magic lantern shows. Slid they are able to 
understand after the first dismay is over. 

Q. When they once grasp the idea, they understand i* and find it very 
■interesting? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And 1 suppose you have not been able to give them much of what 
the -ill hib Joes in his home? 

A. 1 cannot get suitable films. I can get films of a sort, but they a'u* 
not rhe class of films I want. Another thing. On the films I get from 
home I have to pay a prohibitive duty. I got about !‘J,tXX) feet of film at 
home, and paid two pence a foot for it but it cost me nearly H annas a foot 
landed in Assam. It is prohibitive. 

Q. For tlie cheap class of film which you buy abroad you have to pay 
very heavy duties? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you would advocate that the Central Government or some, 
other Government should have, a library of films which ran be distributed 
to places like those? 

A. Well, I should coniine that, to educational films mid instructional films. 

(f). Oh yes . educational in the broad sense of showing the conditions of 
life, and the daily sanitary problems in the west, how the houses are built 
there, and how all these things should lie done. 

A. I think so. They should be controlled in a Bureau of some sort, with 
a fixed rate for the hiring of them. 

V. They "ill be very useful for places like those? 

.4. Very useful. We have a population of over fths of a million, over H0O.000 
-coolies there. They have only their work, no towns, no amusements of any 
sort. 

Q . It is the only amusement they get sometimes and that too very 
mx-c asionally? 

,1. Yes 

Q. Probably if vou create the taste in them, it would make if casi-u? 

A. I believe that the tea companies and other concerns would put down 
a cinema plant and show regularly to their coolies throughout the year if 
thev could get suitable films at a reasonable price. 

Q. Healing with industries for instance — methods of leading \\ ith certain 
things — analogous methods. For instance tea estates and rubber esl tiles in 
other parts of the world. Say i’evlon, for instance, or rubber estates in 
1 he Malay states? 

A. And also the treatment of animals. How cattle and sheep should he 
kept. 
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Q. How they are cleansed, and how sanitary surroundings are kept for 
cattle. Arid also the type of cattle which you can keep. There are various 
ways in which 3011 can enlarge their minds and outlook? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. You think public funds should be spent for such a purpose? 

/I. Yes, l think so, to start it. A start must be given. When once it is 
started, private enterprise should do very well provided the cost of import 
of raw material is not excessive. The trouble now is the import of raw 
material. — what is called the negative and positive stock, is very expensive. 

Q. We must make it easier to get them? 

A . Yes. 

Q. How long have you been trying the experiment of showing films? 

.1. I started in 11)22. 

Q. And how do you manage to finance it? 

A. Tt is entirely my own. I have taken it up as a hobby, f have dis- 
posed of some of in v films at home with which T have managed to cover 
expenses — films of the ten industry and others. Otherwise it is a difficult 
matter on account of the cost. 

Q. Films taken up for topical? 

. 1 . T don’t know. Patties have had a lot. of them (or the tea industry, 
for advertising the purposes of tea cess. So 1 was able with the proceeds 
to carry on with taking films. 

Q. Probably the industry pays for it, for advertising ten find other things 
perhaps. Now, when you took the films there for this purpose. I suppose 
you took the local people to aid you, with a little hit of acting which might 
be needed? 

. 1 . As far as acting goes, ] have no staged pieces. They arc actual life 
pict ores. 

)/». Grt'cn : \ understood you to say that the coolies got used to seeing 
themselves and their familiar scenes and after a time wanted something 
different ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon think they would be interested in seeing what was done in 

other part* of India? 

A. I think so. I managed for instance to get a film ol “ Imperial 

India M which was taken in Lord Curzon’s time, and they were intensely 

interested in that. Elephants and their trappings end the various sword 
dances. 

y. 1 saw that myself. 

A. It was a very broken film. 

Q . One of the difficulties which has been ra f !u-w la! mu red before us is 

that in India people want to see their own people, they understand nothing 
else. That if you show a Punjab audience a, Bengali film they will turn 
away from it. they don’t want to see it-. 

A. Well, that is true in a way. When f originally started and brought 
these various films up, I had nobody there. They would look at it for half 
on hour and go away. When f started my own films this was not my 
experience, hut the time came when they got tired of seeing their own 
surroundings and wanted to see other ports of the world and other conditions. 

Q. Your audiences are the typical une Uicated class? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q , And you think we can safely assume that this phenomenon you noticed 
there, if similar conditions were produced in other parts, would recur? 

A. Not the cultured class. 

Q . T am referring to the uncultured class. 
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A. Yes. Because all these people are drawn from oilier parts of India. 
They had come from Madias, the (\ P., the V. P. Even now we have many 
who come from the Bombay Presidency. 

Q . Y\ ell. then, they are to a certain extent. Bombay people. Could you 

■place before us what it has cost you roughly to produce your films? 

.1. 1 shall have to work that out. 

Q. It would he very interesting because we have had such varying accounts. 
We had one Government officer who said he produced films which coat, 
without overhead charges, 3 annas a foot and we have heard quotations for 
Rs. 3 a foot. 

A. Is that for a copy? 

Q. Prints— -even Rs. 3 for producing one copy. 

A, Of course, you have got, to have the apparatus for taking the film and 
i-he printing of it. If you take all that into consideration. 

Q. 1 wonder if I can put it in this way. Wt? were told of state rail- 
ways who were making propaganda films, not counting overhead charges 
it cost them Re. 1-8 for the first copy or something; between Re. 1 and Re. 1-8 

for the first copy, and for subsequent reprints about , r > or fi annas a foot. 

Poes that, hear any relation to your coat? 

A. Oh, mine would he very much less than that. The positive stock 
that von print on to costs Rs. 1 0 for 400 feet, and the negative is Rs. 48 
(per 400 feet. 

Q. Would it very much trouble for you to give us the cost approximately ? 

.1. No, certainly 1 will work it out and let you have it. 

Q. It will be a matter of great interest. 

.1. You don't want my time, just the actual materials. 1 can give you 
the time it would take to produce so much. 

(). If you could, it would he useful. J ask this because we are faced 
with this problem. Films are being produced in consider able numbers in 
India, especially in Bombay. And the evidence before us is that these com- 
panics produce films at a relatively very small cost, that is to suv tor commer- 
cial films they make so good a profit that they are now prepared to make 
films for Government at less than that very good profit. They may quote, 
us I say, anything up to Rs. 3 a foot, and it has been suggested to us that 
Government by starting ft studio of their own, a first class studio, could 
produce propaganda films which do not require much uding and so on, 

very much more cheaply. And some of us are attracted by the idea of 

Government, starting such n studio, at. any rate, for a short time, chiefly 
to produce these propaganda films, partly as an inspiration for better techni- 
que to Indian producers in the hope that within a few' years the Indian 
industry will be sufficiently advanced to be able to turn out these films for 
Government themselves at reasonable rates. 1 was wondering whether from 
vonr experience of producing films of your own you could say anything either 
for or against that idea? 

A. I think it would be a very sound plan. It should be at any rate very 
much cheaper than employing anybody else and do work of good technique. 

Q. Even if Government have to pay very considerable salaries for a 
certain number of foreign experts? 

A. Well, it is going to be an expensive matter to start with. ]f you 
have to pay high salaries to the men. 3. should think it would be worth 
it. 1 thinli there is a tremendous opening for the film industry in India 
once it gets started. 

Q. I put. that: question because you said you want aid until it gets stalled. 
/Have you actually seen any of the Indian films produced in India? 

A. Not the plays. Some films of very poor technique. 

Q. You have not seen any of the films produced by Mad a ns here or the 
' Bombay p rod ucers ? 
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A. 1 think J did see a Mad an *3 production once* but I forget v/hat it waa 
called . 

Colonel Crawford: I take it that your entertainments are free? 

A. Yea. 

Q. You said that- the attendance was very poor at Hie beginning but now 
von are getting better attendance? How often do you give your shows? 

A. 1 have been giving them nearly once a month. 1 have my own pro- 
jectors and everything. I have been giving out films tr> the neighbouring 
gardens, and charge them something* so that I have been able to give free 
shows to my coolies. 

(f. I suppose the management of the neighbouring gardens paid for it? 

A. Yes. The different tea gardens joined and arranged for ny shows and 

agreed to pay me ho much per show, and if 1 get four or five tea gardens in r 
1 am able to give free slows to my coolies. 

if. 1 gather that the planter would like to give some form of entertain- 
ment to his labour and be is looking to the cinema as capable of providing 
it ? 

A . Yes. 

(f . Will the coolie* themselves pay? 

A, I think in time they will. In fact* I am building a house which l 

hope to he aide to use for cinema purposes and charge the coolies 2 pice 

for each show. My experience is that it is not a good thing to give theso 
people even thing free. If they have to pay a small amount they will appre- 
ciate tlie thing better. 

(f. Do the coolies pay for the travelling whows that go round your districts 
and see the pictures? 

A. The management pays for it, and the travelling company gives free 
allows to the coolies. 

Q. I suppose you never tried to weave a story into your films showing 
the coolies how to improve their standard ol life and so on? 

A. 1 thought of doing it.* but could not. give the time. I think that a 
good deal could be done by means of the cinema. It requires a good deal 
of time to weave these things into proper stories, and each subject must be 
complete. 

Q. I suppose you have not shown your coolies any of the Indian produced 
films? 

.1. No. 1 have not been able to get any of them. I applied to the 
Director of Public Health. Pengal. 

Q. Did you approach Madans at all? 

.1. No. 

Q. It seems to me that in the interests of the industry itself you will 
lay tl u j seeds of the cinema habit? 

.1. Yes. 1 used to deal with Madans, but* now l have given it up, because 
the films are so very poor. 

Q. You refer to the very large import duty. You have to pay two pence 
a foot. at. home? 

.4. The films are in excellent order, and I can get them at that rate. 

(f. You said that you pay 8 annas a foot import duty, the existing duty 
works out to -b of an arma or Rs. *17-8-0 a thousand feet. 

A. This was three years ago, and included c.i.f. as well as duty charges. 

Q. You say that you had a definite demand from your coolies for films- 
showing other parts of the world? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have not been able to get any yet? 
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A. No. I got one or two films of Patlies super gazettes showing various 
scenes in other parts of the world like bicycle races , horse racing and so 
forth. 

Q • ifc it possible in h place like Assam for an exhibitor to arrange for a 
weekly programme with about seven gardens in one urea? Would you be 
able to maintain a travelling cinema in your district? 

-t. It depends entirely upon what it would cost the garden, it it is going 
to be given free to the coolies. He can only give bis allows during the 
cold weather for about- for months oil account of the mud roads. 

Q. What sort- of price do the gardens pay for night, shows? They paid 
Rs. 170 for two shows, each show lasting for 2 hours. Generally they pav 
Rs. 90 in the outlying gardens for :i show and in some oi the out of the 
way gardens they have paid Rs. T,'»0 for a two hours show. But the man 
takes his own generator and protector. 

Mr, Xroijji: You said that you sent some of vour Dims to England. With 

what subjects did they deal? 

A. They dealt with purely local subjects like the tea industry and with 
the life of the people as well. I took out films relating to the tea industry 
and sent, them home. We have a large number »>i dances, sacrifices and 
various local customs, and I filmed all those. 

Q. Where are these films shown? In England? 

.1. Yes: and they have gone to America for the t» j a consuming industry 
there. They have been used for advertising purposes for the tea industry 
in America, France and various other places, 

Q. Where are these films relating to dancing, worship, etc., that you 
took out, shown? 

A. They are shown by the tea industry in various purts oi the world, and 
arc used mostly for advertising purposes. 

Colonel (‘rait'jorii: What about the sporting ones, the Khedda? 

.1. They have not been sold at home. 

Mr. Xrotfij: When you calculate your cost of production, do you take into 
account your own services, overhead charges, interest charges, depreciation 
and so on? 

A. I don’t take anything of that into account. 

Q. They are items which a private producer would take into considera- 
tion, so that the figures you would supply would not he a safe guide for 
comparison ? 

.1. My figures relate entirely t<» the material, and the overhead charges,, 
labour and time are all my own. 

Q. Then you don't incur any expenditure for engaging act. ns and actresses? 
A . No. 

Q. Do you think that the propaganda films of the nature of which you have 
experience, afford any very great scope for high class technique? 

A. The technique in photography, ves, but technique in the setting up 
i»f the stage, no. 

Q. Judging from the tastes of the people, I mean the \ ncuhivated taste, 
don’t- you think that we don’t need very high class production for publicity 
work among these people? 

.4. I think it is necessary and iri the interests of evervb.wlv that the best 
should he done. 

Q. We could keep it as an ideal before us, hut is it necessary that Go- 
vernment should put. themselves to the expense of equipping very first class 
studios merely for making these propaganda films? 

A. We don’t want dramas for propaganda work. The scenes that we 
require would not cost so much as most of them will be taken in Ihe open air 
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not affording any great scope for a first class studio. For producing first class 
propaganda films you require first class apparatus. 

Q. You won’t need any artificial light and other things that are required 
in the studios ? 

A. No. 


Letter, dated the 28th December 1927, from Mr. D. S. Withers, 

M.L.C. 

With reference to the request made by the Committee for a note on the 
cost of manufacturing films from the exj>OHed stock I give the following 
details of my actual costs excluding cost of labour and apparatus : — 

Its. a. p. 

Cost of Negative Stock per toot . . .020 

Cost of Developing Negative per foot . .002 

Cost of Fixing per foot 0 2 1*21 

Total cost of Negative . 0 2 3 21 

Cost of Positive Stock per foot 
Cost of Developing Positive per frx> t 
Cost of Fixing Positive 

Total cost of Positive . 0 1 0*46 


With the help of an unskilled coolie I am able to do fcOO to 1,0(10 h-et in a day. 

With reference to what can be done in an inexpensive studio or dark 
room J may remind the Committee of the Mount Everest films that were 
prepared under those conditions near Darjeeling. 

Oral Evidence of Mr. J. W. McKAY, Chief Inspector of Films for 
Bengal, on Thursday, the 22nd December 1927. 

Chairman: You ore the Inspector of the Bengal Censor Board. 

.1, Yes. 

Q, How long have you held that office? 

.4. I held it at first in :i permanent capacity in 3920, (when the Act 
was first brought into force) for n period of six months on a salary of 
Ks. 600 to 900 with a motor-car allowance. T was then recalled by Gov- 
ernment to take up the special post of Registrar to the Bengal Legislative 
Council. A taut- 38 months after that. 1 was made a part-time Inspector 
in addition to my own duties. 1 have held the post since. 

Q . I suppose nearly all Western films go through your hands. 

A. Yes. AIL 

Q. Please understand that if we put any questions, it is not by way of 
criticism, but we want to get some information for ourselves. This morn- 
ing it has been brought to our notice by a witness, — and I saiv it after- 
wards — a statement in the Cinema Year Book to this effect. This is 
the statement made there. “ In India anything which might show the 
superiority of a black over a white is not allowed.” Do you observe that 
rule ? 

.4. As a general statement I don’t agree. As evidence of it I may point 
to the fact that we frequently allow* films portraying football matches in 
which Europeans and Indians are on opposite sides, «.</., Mohan Bagan 
vs. Calcutta, when Mohan Bagan beat Calcutta. 


0 0 10 
0 0 125 

0 0 121 
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Q. I waa rather struck with the fact that it was published in England F 

,4. Some years ago when Jack Johnson, the Negro boxer, fought Burns r 
a white man, and beat him the contest was brutal and gruesome. There 
were several scenes of blood. That was stopped during the time of the 
Voluntary Boards as tending to stir up racial antagonism between white 
and coloured people. 

Q. But this is a general statement. I wonder where they got it from. 

A. I can produce evidence to show that where contests, even exciting 
oon tests l>etween coloured and white people, are in the nature of sport or 
friendly rivalry, we take no exception to them. It is only brutal scenes 
to which we object. 

Q. You don't think then there is any justification for that statement 
in the Cinema Year Book. 

A. No, not for a general statement of that sort. 

Q. Now we want information about some detailed cuts that have been 
made and which are noted in your Register. Can you tell me why you 
made the cuts in 7*2(57 ? 

A . The Secretary has given me a list of the cuts on which the Committee 
want information, but 1 would suggest that l should first be permitted to 
make a general statement as to what I understand to lie il political '* 
reasons under which cuts are made and you can then question me on de- 
tailed cuts. 

Q. T don’t think that we shall want to trouble von with the detailed 
cuts made in each and every film? 

.1. I want first to make a general statement so that you will know 
exactly how the censorship works in Bengal. 

By ‘* political reasons ” is meant films scenes and sub-titles — 

(/) derogatory to foreign powers friendly to His Majesty, or holding 
up such powers in an unfavourable light, hv implication or 
otherwise ; 

(?) derogatory to the Government of the day, whether in England or 
India or the Dominions, or to parties in opposition to the- 

Government or to individual members of Government or in- 
dividual politicians by implication or otherwise; 

('}) derogatory to Royalty, especially of England by implication or 
otherwise ; 

(4) derogatory to coloured or white people as such or to sections of 
them, by implication or otherwise; 

(o) dealing with the overthrow of the existing form of Government 
by bloody revolution or attempts to overthrow it by anarchical’ 
means or eulogisiug or sympathising with actions of this 

character. 

The first point needs no explanation. In regard to the others, T may 

make my meaning clearer if I give n few examples. Suppose we had sul>- 

titles as follows : — - 

(a) u The policy of the Government of India is to starve the nation- 
building departments.” We have often heard this accusation, 

or again— 

( h ) “ The policy of the opponents of Government is a senseless blind 
obstruction to Government.” We have heard this also— 

Or again — 

(c) A scene of a drunken dissolute kind. 

Or again — 

OF) “ The community (it may be Hindus. Muhammadans, 

Christians, English, Merwaris, or any other community) as a 
race, are offensive in many of their social customs.” It 
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would be my obvious duty in regard to all of these to suggest their excision. 
It is not as if I would excise (a) liecause it was against Government and 
keep (b) because it was against the opponents of Government. I think I 
can produce sufficient evidence to disprove that any partiality of this 
kind is shown by the Inspector or the Bengal Board in any film excised on 
political grounds. 

The position we take up in Bengal in this matter — as I understand it — 
is that tfm cinema, so far as it deals with the exhibition of films for 
public entertainment and amusement should not l>e used ordinarily for 
political propaganda, especially when political propaganda is collided with 
anarchical doctrines or an appeal to force. 

I wish also to make one further general statement to the effect that from 
the very nature of things, we are unable to give any evidence except in one 
or two cases as to details of scenes and sub-titles of a legitimate character 
which we have allowed in other films passed. 

y. .1 suppose if Hampden were depicted on the screen, you will object 
to it. Apparently this has reference only to Indian films or lias it refer- 
ence to foreign films as well? 

A. 1 will come to that presently. Sir. 

V- You mean that unless there is anything derogatory in them you will 
not take exception? 

A. In sub-titles, it. of course, all depends on the sec 1 lies that follow or 
precede them. Take for instance the following: — 

Omar, the tent maker. 

Excisions — 

The word “ Prince " to lie substituted for the word “ Shah ” wherever 
it occurs. 

Part VI 1. Omit the word 14 fanatics M in a sub-title. 

The word 11 Shah ” implied the Shall of Persia, who is shown as a sensual 
imbecile. The word “ fanatics " was used in connection with a crowd which 
was taking part in the Itamzdn procession. 

These omissions were suggested by the Inspector and agreed to by a sub- 
committee. The first excision, it will be seen, comes under the first cate- 
gory, viz: — derogatory to the ruler or ex-ruler of a friendly power. 

The reason for the second is obvious. 

Then this one — The Birth of a Nation. The cuts here will bring out the 
non-partiality of the Board to which 1 have alluded before. 

Excisions will Vie found noted against serial No. 7267 in the Register. 

The first six reels of this film dealt entirely with the Civil War in 
America and were free from any objection. Then comes the assassination 
of President Lincoln, followed by a policy, in the words of a subtitle, tl of 
harsh ness towards the Whites of the South. The South is thrown back 
into a worse state than war. Their lands are over-run by a hungry hordes 
•of vengeful politicians and self-seekers. The Negro is cajoled into a false 
understanding of liberty and in his ignorance is led into excesses.” The 
cause of the Negros is championed by a half-breed who demands for them. — 

(/) equal rights, 

(.2) equal politics, and 

(3) inter -marriage with Whites. 

Then occur several lawless serenes of mob rule. Of Negroes elbowing Whites 
off the polling booths and not allowing them to record their votes, etc. 

An instance is also given of an attempt at rape on a white girl by a 
Negro. 

Then, in the words of another title, lt out of it come the gbostly garbed 
crusaders of a terrible era ” — this had reference to the Ku Klux Klan — 
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to set things right and return the lands and liberties of peace to their 
rightful owners/’ Incidentally the rightful owners here had reference to 
the whites of the south whose homes had been despoiled by the north with 
'the help of the Negro element. 

The excisions I made fall under two categories, viz: — 

(I) those which were derogatory, by implication of course, to coloured 
nationals, especially to Indians, and 

(?) those which incited racial antagonism, as follows: — 

(/) scenes at a union meeting of Negroes who after being given 
the vote carried placards demanding inter-marriage with 
white girls ; 

(?) scenes showing white men, who were in a microscopic mino- 
rity, being roughly handled and prevented from recording 
their votes by the newly enfranchised Negroes; 

(3) Mob scenes showing Negroes celebrating their victory at the 
Polls in which white men and women were roughly handled; 

Q. I suppose that film was exhibited in America freely where, if at all, 
objection should have been taken? 


A. I have no knowledge if any objections were taken in America, and, 
if so, what action they took there on the objections. 

Q. Do you have any means of knowing what action they have taken? 

A. Only from newspaper reports. 1 cannot recollect whether any objec- 
tion was raised there. 

Q . You will agree if it is objectionable it should be more objectionable 
in America? 

A. I submit that by implication it is very objectionable here ; and if it 
had not been censored it could have been used against the people of India. 

( t >. You think it will have an implication that in India the whites would 
rise against the blacks? 

A. Not exactly that. T thought that some people might use it for the 
purpose of showing that Indians after they had been given entire self- 
Covern merit., might mis-use their powers even to driving the white* out of 
the country hy force. 

Mr. Green: Do you mean misrepresentation of non-white people? 

A. Yes, of all coloured people. 

Chairman : Was the film true to history? 

A. I hope not. I do not know whether the scenes I have cut were true 
to history. But the film tried to depict the events leading up to the As- 
sassination of President Lincoln according to history. After that I cannot 
vouch for its historical accuracy. 

Chairman: Now to cut the thing short I want to know why t lie Parlia- 
ment scenes were cut out. 

.4. These had reference to the newly constituted Parliament in which 
the Negroes, who were in a majority, are shown in most disgusting scenes, 
■drinking at their seats in Parliament, legs on tables, showing utter lack, 
of discipline and order, fighting with each other, ogling women and such 
like scenes. One scene is shown where a Bill is passed by the Parliament at its 
first sitting sanctioning Negro marriage with white girls. There was no 
doubt that the producer wanted to make the point that Negroes were 
utterly unfit for the franchise ns they could not make proper use of the 
new powers given to them. This part of the film was particularly dero- 
gatory to people of a coloured race, and especially by implication to Indians. 
There were other scenes of a like nature which were ruthlessly cut, e.y. : — 


(5) The Court scene in Bee 1 VI IT was particularly bad as it showed 
the Negroes as so prejudiced against the whites that they 
denied them justice in the law Courts. 

2-m 


ii 
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(0) The incident in Reel X was also a bad one as it showed the relent- 
less pursuit of a young white girl by a sensual and ruffianly 
Negro for immoral purposes, i.e.. rape. This incident accord- 
ing to the producer led to the formation of the “ Ku Klux 
Klan.” 

Q. Do you think the Indian people would resent it? 

A. They certainly would. 

Q. If it is a matter of history, did any Indian on the Board take that 
view ? 

/I. The whole Board accepted my Report. 

Q. Who witnessed that particular film, can you tell us? Which sub- 
committee witnessed it? Was there any Indian member on it? Generally 
only two members view those things? 

A • I think there were two Europeans. 

Q. So that your point of view is that Indians might sympathise with 
the Negroes so shown. 

/I. My point was that these scenes which were shown were meant to 
lower the Negroes and might he used against Indians. 

Q. And that the Indian might object to lowering the Negroes? 

A. That is right, as being against coloured people in general and by 
implication against themselves. 

Q, I am afraid you understand the Indian very little from my point 
of view'. You think perhaps that our sympathies are more with the Negroes 
than with the Whites? 

A. We thought that the situation by implication might be applied to 
India, and that Europeans may themselves consider that if the Indians 
get solf-Government then a repetition of what happened in America might 
tarte place here. 

Q> They can use history for that purpose, and they don’t want films 
fer it. 

Your point is that the Europeans in this country were likely to use it 
as an argument against us? 

A. That was the underlying idea. 

.If r. y ran }/ : T want to know something about No. 7640. the omissions 
of certain subtitles in the film — “ The Bright Shawl.” 

A. The excision were as follows: — 

Part II. Omit- the sub-title — “ I do not like the colour of your skin. 
It is too dark.” 

Part III. Omit the sub-title “And my brother’s only sin was to love 
his native land.” 

Part IV. (I) Omit the sub-title — “ This is the body of an impudent 
Cuban servant, etc. T shot him. Was I not right.” 

(?) Omit the sub-title — They will force us to remonstrate. Then it 
will be death to our men and worse to our women.” 

(>) Omit the sub-title — “ If the King of Spain did this to a woman 
of nine thtire would be a new king to-morrow.” 

This film dealt with the revolt by the Cubans against the authority of 
Spain : in other words in revolt against a friendly power. The sub-title 
in Part IT was omitted as being derogatory to coloured people and by 
implication to Indians. The snb-title in Part TIT followed, as far as I 
can remember, the killing of an out-and-out revolutionary agent, who was 
in revolt against lawful authority. The main reason which led to my 
suggesting its excision was the fact that it created sympathy for — and 
thereby in my opinion a probable desire for emulation of— a man who was 
actively engaged in upsetting the Government of the day by fostering 
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revolution by the methods of the revolver and the bomb. I maintain 
that films which are meant for public entertainment and recreation should 
not be used for inculcating suggestions of this kind, and for this reason 
the excision, in my opinion, was eminently justifiable. In addition 
it must be remembered that the question of a friendly power had to be 
considered. The first excision in Part IV gave the impression that there 
was justification in killing a man simply because he was a servant and a 
Cuban. It was meant to convey the idea that, the Spaniards were wont 
to do this as a matter of course. Obviously this was a derogatory refer- 
ence to nationals of a friendly power. 

The reason foi the second excision in the same part was partly tho 
same as the first, but mainly because it contained an indelicate reference. 

The third excision was made for obvious reasons. 

The excisions aero agreed to by a sub-committee. 

They come under tho first and tilth categories, viz. : — derogatory refer- 
ence to the nationals of a friendly power and dealing with the over- 
throw of the existing form of Government by force or bloody revolution, 
or sympathising with activities of this character. 

Chairman : So that you will not allow on the film any exhibition of 
the revolution in Knglnnd? 

A. We won’t allow it of any country although it is a matter of history, 
when the whole idea is one inculcating the idea of changing the existing 
form of Government by have. 

( x ). Don’t people read these things in history? 

A. Reading history is one thing, seeing lurid scenes and pictures 
another. 

Q. Lurid scenes can be avoided. 

A. When you are watching a picture it lias an entirely different effect 
to the effect produced in reading a book. 

Mr. X : In this particular case, tho scene was not omitted, only the 
title was cut. 

A. The title was cut because it exaggerated tho idea. 

f,b The scone was still there of courser 

.1. Well, we cut when* we saw any scene of u particularly had kind. 

Chairman : I see your point of view. Then we come to the next — 
” Fortune’s Mask.” 

.1. The excision* were as follows: — 

Omit in Part 1. — The following sub-titles: — 

(i) what are the additional expenses; 

(ii) I have revised the Civil List — increasing all salaries by one- 
third, etc. 

(Hi) he is getting popular — have him investigated. 

Omit in Part HI — the sub-title — “ This Irishman is interfering with tho 
collection of taxes.” 

Omit in Part V — ” There is nothing to fear. Our spies never heard 
or whispered n name capable of inflaming the people to rebellion.” 

The film dealt with the story of the assassination of a good President of 
a South American Republic by persons hired by his rival — an evil man — 
who then succeeds to the Presidentship. He is a hard ruler who imposes 
fresh taxation on. the people, notably one of revising the Civil List to 
increase all the salaries of the officers, including the President.” My 
reason for suggest uig the omission of the first two sub-titles was the fact 
that at the time, especially in this Province, allegations of tho above 
character were being freely used against the Government, and T considered 
that the film might be used to demonstrate however unjustly the applica- 
bility of the situation of the Republic under the regicide President with 

• . 2 m 2 
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the political situation in India, And the fact that the situation in the 
Republic was so shown that the people were being educated to change the 
established order of things by bloody revolution led me to suggest the 
excisions. 

In regard to the next suit-titles, these had reference to a foreigner in 
the land who was inciting the people to rebel by force and to refuse payment 
of taxes. 

I am unable to say exactly why I objected to the word “ popular,” but 
it may have been for the fact that I felt that the word was intended to 
justify or encourage the action of a foreigner in interfering with the Gov- 
ernment of the country and inciting the people to rebellion. 

The last title in my opinion gave the idea that if one dependable patriot 
could he found to lead the rebellion, that course should be followed. 

Q, If you were given the power of censoring historical books I suppose 
you would do the same thing. 

.1. Books and pictures, as I said before, I would deal with entirely 
differently. Even with regard to theatres, 1 think they are on a different 
footing to pictures because of the very large number of people who see the 
pictures. 

(J. Then we come to *■ Hutch of T'nited States of America. ” 

,1. The him in my opinion endeavoured to show how very easy it was 
for n revolutionary party in a country — suitably led — to bring to an end 
by force of arms the Government established by law. We omitted a sub- 
title as follows: — 

“ Dreamed of a day when the Government would be a Government of 
the people by the people/’ 

The suh-titie, in my judgement, started the impression that the person 
shown as dreaming came to the decision that in the oa<e of a country 
ruled by aliens, the only solution for a change was bloody revolution. It 
is perhaps needless for me to add that if the film was not one treating of 
bloody revolution and rebellion, f would certainly have taken no exception 
to this sub-title. 

Q. But the scenes are left there, only the titles are removed. 

.4, We cut out such scenes as we thought objectionable. 

Q. Not in this part. 

.1. But you see the difference between the two. The only solution tho 
dreamer had was to change the form of the government by a revolution. 
You must read the title with the scenes that follow. 

Q. I quite recognise it is difficult to decide merely on these stray things, 
but at the same time the omission is not in the scene but in the title. 

A. Here, the title was really in trouble. In this case an Indian agreed 
to the excision and of course they agreed to it at the full meeting of the Board. 

The next modification we made was as follows: — 

For the sub-title — “ We will hold a mass meeting in the square and 
force the President to declare peace or war ” — sub-title “ We will hold a 
mass meeting in the square.” 

This modification was to remove as far as possible the idea that force 
by arms had to he used. It will be noticed that we took no objection to 
the holding of a mass meeting. This modification is significant of what I 
feel is our whole attitude in this respect. We endeavoured, as far as 
possible, here, to remove the idea of the use of force by arms and to sub- 
stitute the idea that agitations of this character should proceed on con- 
stitutional and orderly lines. The trouble was over the word “ force.” Any 
thing in connection with force was removed from the sub-title. 

The next modification w T e made was as follows: — 

For the sub-title “ But that is murder, they are our own people — n 
substitute “ Must I obey your orders, SirP ,f 
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This modification was mainly an attempt to remove the rather dange- 
rous doctrine that was sought to be inculcated that persons acting under 
lawful authority are justified in disregarding orders to proceed against 
their own kind even when the latter are breakers of the peace or are en- 
deavouring to overthrow the existing form of Government by force, for fear 
of being classed as murderers. 

In Part 4 the following subtitle was omitted, viz. : * 1 We are fighting 

for tyranny as your country once did.” This was removed because it was 
a confirmation of the view taken in regard to the first sub-title that a 
country ruled by aliens was necessarily under tyranny and that the ruling 
power should he overthrown bv force. 

In fact the whole idea underlying all those excisions and modifications 
was to tone down the revolutionary aspect of the film. 

( t >. Now we come to 7966 — ** The Revenge of Pharoali.” 

*1 • For excisions .see serial No. 7960 in the Register. 

The idea underlying all these cuttings was to eliminate the “religious” 
phase of the question. The lilm dealt with the excavation of tom In in 
Egypt by a party of Europeans who had been permitted to carry on these 
excavations by lawful authority, /.»•., the ‘‘Excellency ” referred to in the 
first sub-title in Part I was an Egyptian national. The sub-titles gaire 
the wholly wrong impression, in my opinion, that Europeans have no res- 
pect or toleration for the religious susceptibilities of oriental peoples and 
were meant chiefly to incite hatred among a certain portion of the audience 
by an appeal to their religious susceptibilities. 

The subtitles which attempted to justify an appeal to force of arms 
against lawful authority were also omitted. 

The last title was modified because it was derogatory to an oriental. 

(,>. Was the film exhibited in Egypt do you know? 

A. I have no knowledge. 

Q. It was exhibited in Franco and England? 

i. I believe it was shown in England. 

(,*. No body objected to it. Rut here in India yon think we are more 
interested in Egypt. 

A. No, Sir. It. was not that. It is always a question of implication 

where you are dealing with an Oriental people. Hero the appeal was to 

the religious feeling of M iiharninadans. 

Q. So you err on the side of overeaution ? 

.1. I am afraid so but in these cases, I .submit, you cannot be too careful, 

Q. Now we come to No. 7950, — “ Circe the Enchantress.*’ It. says that 
“the exhibitors being unwilling to make the suggested excisions the film 
is declared to he an uncertified him.” There is no indication what the 
excisions tvere. 

.1. This was a pretty bad film. 

The part of the modern “ Circe ” and certain scenes in connection with 
her were played with a certain amount of abandon. 

I made the following excisions in the him to remove this defect, viz. : — 

Part 2. Omit incident of man tying bracelet round woman’s leg. 

Part 4. (?) Shorten scenes of “Circe” near bowl of wine; 

(??) Omit sub-title — “ Guzzle Swine ” and some riotous scenes following 
it. Also a scene showing “ Circe ” falling into a man’s arms. 

(tit) Omit a scene showing lt Circe ” riding on a man’s back who is ou 
all — fours. 

(iv) Shorten some of the gambling scenes — also one of the two scenes 
showing “ Circe ” at the band. 

Part 5. (?) Shorten some of the scenes in this part showing “ Circe ” 
inebriated. 
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(??) Shorten the scene showing her dancing with a man. 

(Hi) Omit a scene showing il Circe ” being roughly handled by a man. 

Part 6. Omit a scene showing a man handling “ Circe. ” 

Q. How many excisions. 

A. I suggested nine. T don’t know what length they were. Then 1 
thought I might not have pruned the film enough and I suggested that 
a sub-committee might view it to set" whether I had cut enough. The sub- 
committee sat and viewed the film as cut In me and suggested two further 
excisions which were I think of a rather drastic character. Madan’s, who 
I think wore the exhibitors, objected to these further cuts by the sub- 
committee and we declined to certify the film without them. It was sent 
to Bombay and passed there. 

Q. Was it shown in England? 

A. Yes. but 1 think only for public* exhibition. 1 mean to say that if 
the conditions in England were the same as in India, it might hare been 
banned if those same excisions were not made. The certificate is only 
" public J think that difference has to he noted. 

Q. Now we come to No. 7999-“ A Guilty Oonscienoo.” There is a 

remark against it as follows — “Tends to lower the prestige of the British 
Government,.” 

A. The film was derogatory to the Government services in India, in that 

it represented a very highly placed officer of Government, so far for- 

getting himself as to misuse his official position to encompass the death of 
a junior brother officer for his own sensual gain. 

This officer is shown as committing a grave dereliction of duty in not 
relieving a serious ill man who was reported medically unfit to carry on 
his duties, in order that the latter might die and thus free his \vhh>\v 

for marriage to the officer. 

This follows the precedent of the British Board where it is a recognised 
canon of censorship not to permit scenes or incidents calculated to bring 
the public services or professions into contempt, or ridicule. 

(jh Is it in India? 

.'I . ft was “shot ” in America, but had an Indian setting. 

Q. in America some servants behave like that. 

.1. I hope not. They, anyhow, have a peculiar idea of service out here. 

Air. Green : The scene is in India? 

A. Yes, but it was set with a weird idea of India. 

I)o you mean it represented Indian life. Does it depict an Indian 
nervant. 

A. A British official in Tndia. 

Q. Was it based on any novel? 1 remember to have read a novel of that 
sort in Bengal, 1 think by an Anglo-Indian. 

T don't know. But in regal'd to this film you will find that later on 
a film called “ The Prick of Conscience ” was certified. This was the same 
film reconstructed. It was made into an ordinary story without reference 
to a British official and wo passed the film. 

( t >. The film “ .1 Royal Romance A 1 

A. I would just read the following advertisement in regard to the film 
to give you an idea what it was about — “ It is a rich warm romance of 
Indian seas, where hordes of Muhammadans, lashed to furious hatred of 
infidels, attack a handful of whites in thrilling spectacular battle.” 

The cuttings were intended to remove as far as possible all scenes of 
mob violence and all matter which smacked of racial antagonism and racial 
hatred leaving mainly that portion of the film which dealt with a harmless 
love romance and one or two of the lesser objectionable portions of the 
other scenes for purpose of continuity. 
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<? Tt appears to me from the excisions you made the whole film might 
have been banned. 

A.. Well, the importers were agreeable themselves to any exclusions that 
the Hoard might make in this film. 

V- -And then you altered the title of the film. 

.1. We alter titles in nearly every case where we reconstruct a film, so 
that a copy might not ho used under our certificate. 

Mr. y ro<j\j : But what was the particular reason for this substitution 
in part 2 for a portion of the subtitle of the words “ And the two men 
who bought the island from the natives are dead.'* 

.1. The second title was the more correct from the narrative point of 
view. They had bought the island. 

Q. Do you check these films from the point of view of accuracy of 
deta i 1 ? 

A. ft it is an inaccurate statement derogatory to cither white men or 
coloured men, I check it from that point of view. 

Chairman : Even if a white man did so 200 years ago. Supposing a wiiite 
paper or red paper were trotted out 

.1. If it were inclined to raise racial antagonism I would object to it 
because i consider ihe cinema is more meant for recreation of a healthy 
kind than for rousing tempers. 

Q. How are historical dramas to bo reproduced then? 

A. Not. for propaganda purposes, or to raise antagonism between Indians 
and Europeans. 

<>. flm lake hi story. Supposing a film deals with the struggle between 
the French and the English in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

A . A s t r u gg le bet ween t wo whit e peo p les r 

Q. I mean in India, supposing somebody filmed the struggle for the 
Indian Empire between the Englishman and the Frenchman. 

Mr. tf'rcf'n: The capture of Madras by the French? 

.1. Without the use of any Indian troops? It is only when Indians come 
into the picture at all that we look for objections in order to prevent, any 
racial antagonism or if the picture is of a revolutionary character. Tt is 
not really a question of who wins. 

Chairman : Supposing it is Clive marching at the head of Madrassi 
sepoys and the picture shows that, the Madrassi sepoys did a lot to win the 
Empire. 

.-1. T would imagine we would follow the precedent, of the Voluntary 
Board. They haunt'd a film relating to the Indian Mutiny. Jn any case 
it is difficult, to answer the question without, seeing the picture. 

Mr. XrfHjtf: I wonder whether yon remember the ease of “ Mohr ,’ 1 Have 
you seen that film? 

-1. No, 1 have not seen it here. 

Q . Weil, in that film Belgians were shown in an unfavourable light,. 

Chairman : He has not seen the picture. 

A. But I might answer that in another wav. We bad a film “The Big 
Parade ” in which there were titles derogatory to the Germans. We knocked 
them out. 

Q . There are so many excisions here that I thought you might altogether 
have banned the film? 

A. No. Sir. If you consider the point you will find that these fighting 
scenes were really bought in by way of incident, “where hordes of Muham- 
madans lash themselves into a fury against infidels, etc.” —all this was really 
incidental to a love story, and the picture was perfectly all right without 
them. I don’t know how many parts there were but up to five parti 
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it was a good love story. They brought in these other parts to make the 
picture more spectacular. 

Q. In every part almost you have got excisions — parts 9 and 10 have 
been in your own words “ unmercifully slaughtered ”. 

A. T am afraid that is so. I removed all scenes of mob violence. 

Q. Has your Board ever considered that if you show mob violence and 
the results of it to people, that might have the opposite effect of dissuading 
them from violence after seeing what effects are produced from mob violence? 

A. I do keep that in view and we allow sometimes scenes of that character 
but where there are coloured against white mob scenes, that raise racial 
antagonism, even if authority wins the day, we excise them as much as 
possible. 

<?. That is why I suppose probably the Editor of the Year Book in 
England says that is the rule observed in India. Now' the next film. 
“ Hunger of the Blood”. 8,210. I will tell you what I want about it. 

A. 1 don’t know whether T am in a position to give the information. 

Q, “ Omit the title ‘I admit it. I am also a coward and worship con- 
vention and dollars Omit also the title * I am an Indian V’ 

A. My notes do not help me very much here. From what I remember 

of the film, and if my recollection serves me right, the omission in the 
sub-title was about a white man refusing to countenance a mixed marriage. 

i,c., because it raised a question of a racial character. The word ‘ Indian ’ 

has no reference to an Indian of this country but to Red Indian. 

Q. What is the objection here. ” I am a worshipper of convention and 
the dollar.” 

A . The first title refers to mixed blood. 

Q . I have not asked about that. I recognise the value of that. Sup- 
posing a man were to say I am a worshipper of convention and dollars, are 
there not such people who do that sort of thing, whether white or coloured. 

A. It may be that this sub-title had reference to the previous title and 
when the former one was omitted the latter was meaningless. 

(). Because a white man said so, you remove it. 

iA. I hope it wasn’t that. As I say my notes do not help me much in 
regard to these excisions. 

Q. 1 only wanted to know what was in your mind. Then we come to 
827. I will tell you what I want. I suppose you remember the film ” The 
Rat, ” very well. There are two incidents where a negro is seen with a 
white girl. We saw the film only recently in order to compare it with 
“ The Triumph of the Rat ”. The fighting scene is there. 

A. But it has been shortened by half. 

Q . Why do yon want to omit the place where a negro is seen with a 
white girlP 

A. It was thought that Europeans might take umbrage at that. 

Q . It is not a misrepresentation : I mean in those places negroes are 
aeen with white girls. In fact I have seen, in Paris, negroes dancing with 
white girls. In fact the white girl fancies the Negro much more than 
an Indian. I speak from my own knowledge of what I saw in Paris. Several 
white girls seem to prefer dancing with negroes in such places. 

A. I think that, there are a large number of Europeans who would 
take umbrage at a scene like that. It cannot be helped even if it is a 
fact. It creates bad blood. 

Q. And you think the Censorship Board ought to take note of that. 

A. Of anything which causes racial antagonism or causes bad blood 
between different races. 

<J> , How can it cause bad blood? It is actually done. You have the 
history of America. Supposing an Indian student at Cambridge dances 
with a white girl? 
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A. I never excise a scene like that if it was in good society — that is to 
say in a ball room. This happens to be in a low down drinking saloon. 
Tho environment was low and the association of the white girls with the 

was one of Just. But 1 certainly would not excise any scene where 
an Indian is seen dancing with a white girl in polite society. 

Q. 8483. — “ The Merry Widow.” 

A. There is no remark there. 

Q We were rather struck — you passed that film, the Bengal Board stands 
for so much strictness. Have you got any notes about it? 

A» In reviewing the picture. I stated that some of the love scenes wore 
played with a certain amount of abandon, blit could find nothing which, in 
my opinion, went quite beyond the limits. 

I also drew attention to the fact that some of the dresses worn by the 
girls, especially the heroine, were of the scantiest description but here again 
I could not say it was outrageous. 

1 asked, however, that two members of the Board should view the film 
at its opening performance in case it required pruning hero and there. 

The following modifications were then carried out — 

(1) Shorten a dancing scene of a woman indecorously dressed ; 

(2) omit certain scenes at the Restaurant showing women indecorous- 

ly dressed ; 

(.>) shorten a scene showing the woman indecorously dressed in a 
lengthy interview with the Prince. 

Those were the three cuts made by the two members of tho Board. 

M r. Green: If excisions are made after certification, is not that shown 
in the Register? 

A . We recall the certificate and then endorse it. 

Chairman : 8509. — “ Greater than Marriage.” I will tell you what struck 
me here. You object even to drawers being visible. 

A. Well, Sir, that really is a canon of the British Board — undue exhi- 
bition of ladies’ underlinen. 

(j. Have you seen the “Black Bottom Review”? 

.4. No Sir, I have not had the opportunity. In some cases we allow 
it but in this case it went a little too far. 

Q. I want to know about “The Triumph of the Rat”. What are th# 
objectionable portions? 

.4. In regard to “The Triumph of the Rat” I was away in England 
on leave when the film was banned, so I have no personal knowledge of 
what happened at the time. 

Q. But have you got any notes about it? 

Mr. Green: Have you got the Inspector’s report on it? 

Mr. Neofjy: Who acted for you at the time? 

A. I will read out the two reporta asked for by the Committee. The 
Inspector’s Report was as follows : — 

1 examined the following film yesterday morning: — 

The Triumph of the Rat — Graham Cut to — length 8,425 feet. 

This film has been passed by the British Board for public exhibition , and 
is a sequel to the film called “ The Rat ” which with a few excisions was 
certified in Calcutta in November last. 

Like “ The Rat ” it is well produced and extremely well acted but the 
sordid scenes of the “ underworld ” of Paris, particularly in the Apache den 
known as the “ White Coffin ”, where incidents of a degrading nature, such 
as girls clamouring for drinks, and being pulled and kicked about by men, 
as also the stabbing scene in the final act, seem much too prolonged and 
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tends to mar the picture. A shortening of these scenes, particularly the 
stabbing, where Pierre Boucheron (The Hat) a physical wreck is engaged 
m a struggle for life with the bully of the den,- who tries to stab him 
sesrns essential, but before making any excisions 1 would like a sub-coin- 
mi t tee or at least one member to view the film, 

J he Globe Theatre management, are anxious to show the film to-morrovr 
at their theatre and have already advertised it, so if possible, the sub- 
committee or a member might examine it to-day. 

(Sd.) E. A. Hartley. 

29th April 1927. 


The Sub-Committee's Report was as follows: — 

A sub-committee consisting of Air. Murray Webb and the President 
examined the film “ I he Triumph of the Rat — Graham Cults — length 
8,42o feet, on the evening fit the 29th of April, in view of the remarks 
made by the Inspector in his Note No. 15-">.T. 

The film is a sequel to the film called “ The Rat ■” which with certain 
excisions, was certified in Calcutta in November last. It will be recollect «>.l 
that one member of the Board was of opinion that “The Rat" is a type 

which should not be imported into India, in particular because it tended 

to shew the European womanhood in a degrading light; another member 
of the Board found it difficult to give an opinion oil this film, as the subject 
was sordid and dealt, entirely with the under-world of Paris. “ The Triumph 

of the Rat. " deals with the further adventures of Pierre Bouchrrun he has 

been put on his feet in society in Paris through the good offices of his 

mistress who has obtained funds for the purpose from an elderly man who 

is infatuated with her. The “ Rat " falls in hive with a young girl of a 
noble family, when his mistress finds this out she becomes violently jealous 
and failing to detach the “ Rat " from the giri whom he loves and to 
whom he is about to become engaged, she decides to ruin him. She cuts oil 
his funds and employs a private detective to shadow him and t.o prevent 
him getting any employment ; Pierre Boucheron gradually falls lower and 
lower in the social scale -lit' is shewn hanging round Restaurants, picking 
up hones, etc., and revisiting the Apache den known as the “ White Coffin.” 
Some of his former companions in the Apache den are planning a robbery, 
but when their plans are complete, they find that the police have forestalled 
them. The “Rat” is denounced as n spy and is attacked in the Apache 
den by one of the crooks who stabs him blit not seriously. The play ends 
somewhat unconvincingly with the departure of the “ Rat ” from the “ White 
Coffin " after this attack on him. 

The whole theme of the play is immorality and crime both in the upper 
world and in the under world of Paris. There is no moral left, to be drawn 
from the play, nor is there even an excuse that in the end virtue triumphs 
over rice the whole play is frankly sordid. A description of some of the 
worst features of the play will illustrate this statement : — 

Tn part II scene* are shewn in the cabaret w r here n man drags a girl 
down and fights with her. Madame Chau met is shewn very scantily clad 
on a sofa talking to the “ Rat 

In Part IN some lowdmvn cabaret scenes are shewn, women smoking 
pipes and dancing — a bar scene where men and women are crowded round 
the hat fighting for drinks and jostling each other; the “Rat” is being 
shewn as kissed by two girls, a Negro quarrelling wdth a white girl, who 
shakes him by the throat. 

Tn Part TV there is a love making scene between the “Rat” and his 
intended fiancee on a sofa and the final closing scene on a bench and swing 
which border on indecency. 

Tn Part VT a scene is shetvn where a robbery is being planned in the 
cabaret by 4 crooks — a close-up view is shewn of the chief villain, a very 
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repulsive individual, who is seized by the ‘Rut ” and has his face rubbed 
in dirt on the table. 

In -Ian \ II there are more cabaret dancing and drinking scenes. 

Part VII T fondling and kissing scenes between the "Hat” and his 
mistress -more cabaret scenes in which a Negro is shewn in collision with 
a w ute dwarf; there is an attack on a girl in the cabaret by the chief 
crook; an attempt to stab the “ Rat ” by this crook, which is .shown close, 
up and with great realism. There is another cluse-up view of the girls and 
incn in the cabaret, which seems to he totally unnecessary for the plot or 
the^ play and is certainly not a pleasing picture. 

I ho play has been passed like its predecessor by the British Board for 
pu »iu exhibition and not lor universal exhibition, the inference being that 
t.ie Biitish Board did not consider it a suitable play for boys and girls of 
tender years. Ibis is certainly a type of film which may be tolerable in one 
country and quite unsuitable' in another and it certainly falls within 
the purview of pictures which the Bengal Board have circularised the prin- 
cipal Cinema Managers in Calcutta, undesirable for exhibition in British 
India. As early ;r> I9l?t* and ‘drico that on other occasions the Bengal 

Board have stated that films dealing with prostitution, scenes showing 
uomeu iri a drunken state, exaggerated scenes of debauchery in cabarets 
and saloons, are not suitable for exhibition hero. We asked Mr, Lahnrry, 
the Manager of the Globe, whether lie personally considered the picture a 
suitable one tor exhibition and whether he could point to any relieving 
features in the picture- -his answer was that the Bengal Board had 

passed the “Hat**, a similar type of picture ami he could not see therefore 
why exception should be taken lo the sequel. The reply is that (he sequel 
i- much worse than the “ But 

It will be seen Ironi what has been said above that tin* Board were 
doubtful about the “ Rat ’’- -the importers were given the benefit of the 
doubt on that occasion with the result that this leniency is sought to ho 
u>fd <,s a lever to force the hand* of the. Hoard in other pictures of this 
type. Mr. Baharry has seen mo again since the above was written. He 
says, and 1 accept Ids statement, that he did not intend to try and force 
tlm Board's hands by this argument hut wished to justify his importation 
o! the film. \\ e are of opinion that this film is unsuitable for public exhi- 
bition in Bengal on v.ecount of its low moral tone and its portrayal of the 

degradation of European men ami women. 

(Sd.) (\ A. Troatit. 
noth April 1927. 

I have nothing further to add as I consider the President has fully 
described the object ionahle. fen hi res. 

fn my opinion the film is quite unsuitable for exhibition here. 

(Sd.) G. H. Webiv 
1st May 1927. 

Q. You have seen “The Bat’’? 

A. Yes. But in “The Rat M there was a moral which apparently was 
not found in “The Triumph of the Rat”. 

(J. You have seen “The Triumph of the Rat”? 

A. No. 

Q. You know they have elicited universal applause, both of them? 

A . Yes, but in England they wore banned for children. Here we have 
not got the situation where children and adolescents are prevented from 
viewing certain films. That is a very important point. 

Q. They are banned for adolescents there? 

A. No. But the question of adolescents of course arises from a different 
stand-point. In Tndia the stand-point of the degradation of white women. 
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Q. Many of the scenes objected to in “ The Triumph of the Rat ” appear- 
ed in “The Rat” also. 

A. I have not seen “The Triumph of the Rat” and I cannot say. 

Q • What do you think of the film “ Variety ” which you have recently 
censored . 

A . i held that the film offended against the following canons of censor- 
ship : — 

(I) Impropriety of conduct and dress. 

(J) Indecorous dancing. 

(V) The nude. 

(4 » Cr.me in which the sympathy of the audience is enlisted for the 
criminal. 

i '* ) Criminal assault. 

(0) A story which accentuates the irregular relations of the sexes 

(?) Immoral relationships. 

(*') T’nbridled and illicit passion. 

(!/) Suggestive amorous advances. 

There is another film called “ Variety ”, and it shows the thoroughness 
of the Germans. They had in reserve a modified edition of this very film. 
The 1. . F A. people had this modified edition ready, in case the censors 
banned the first one. The length of the original film was 7,957 feet and 
the modified film is one of 5,245 feet, with the same name and the same 
characters. 

You are not sure whether it was passed by the British Board? 

,4. Pictures which are passed by the British Board usually have a 
eertifi' ate of that Board on the film. Thi^ had none. 

0 lr was released. 1 find front Mime of the papers in England, as early 
as EVJ5. 

.1 . I am ainiO't sure it was the modified edition which was released in 
England. 

(,>. But the story is the same? 

,4. No. 1 would like to read you some of the extracts from American 
papers with ngurd to the first edition of the film. They say what the film 

is. 

Q. The Americans are jealous? 

A. They are selling it. The Paramount people are selling it and the 
advertisements arc with a view to attract buyers and the general public, 
not to *■ down “ the film. 

The New York Graphic, dated 28th June, 1926, refers to the heroine 
Lyn de Putti as “ a woman who takes love w here she finds it and is always 
on the look out. Care-free, reckless, primitive and never in the least inhi- 
bited, the character will undoubtedly be received as a daring departure from 
the vamps our wandering eyes have been accustomed to accept in this 
country ”, 

The New York World of the same date says “ Variety is a picture the 
theme of which is almost continuously one of sex lure, and as such no 
flowered screens obstruct the view, no silly censorship deletes that fleeting 
clasp of Boss's hig hand as it falls heavily and quite immodestly upon the 
white leg of his dancing girl. This is all true stuff .... its direction sets 

it. definitely in that little group of selected screen plays which we may refer 
to as being adult ,f . 

The New York Sun of the same date described the picture as “a dramatic, 
searing and ironic melodrama of life and love among a quartet of muscular 

acrobats, its adultness and power cause to seem disgustingly infantile 

the sugar-coated fodder sent out from Hollywood in the last ten years . . 
None of your machine-made plots is Variety, but a simple fully developed 
alice of crude, raw, quivering life 
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Q. Don't you think it should be passed for super-excellence with certain 
excisions? 

A • Yes. The excisions have been provided in the modified edition. When 

.^ rs ^ one was banned they showed a modified edition. In the modified 
edition the first three parts are omitted and they start where they become 
man and wife. In the modified edition the girl is the wife and not the 
mistress which made a world of difference to the film. 

Q. Rut it is a superb, fine production? 

A. It was. The photography was wonderful. You see even the producers 
had extreme doubt in regard to the first edition and so they provided 
themselves with a modified edition to sell in case the first was banned. 

9* It was bordering on the obscene in some parts, but still on account 
of its excellence, with those things omit tod, it might be passed for the 
fineness of it. 

A. We have often reconstructed pictures for producers to save the picture. 
In this case the producers themsolvis saved us that trouble. 

A/r. iltern : 1 understood you to say that, the view of your Board is that 

a film should not be used for propaganda of any sort? 

-1 . .1 refer specially to revolutionary propaganda. 

Q. I take it. other forms of propaganda too, for instance, religious pro- 
paganda? 1 would suggest a parallel. Indian broad-casting is subject to 

certain checks. Could von compare them? Roth have a very wide appeal? 

A. I do not think 1 can compare them. I think a picture has undoubted- 
ly more grip on the mind than mere word of mouth. 

Q. If it is necessary that there should be no propaganda through broad- 
casting you hold it is more important that films should not be so used? 

.1. Yes. Cortainh. propaganda of an object ionable type. 

Q. Only one other question. In your list we see many excisions and wo 
saw the same in the Bonder, list. 1 gather \ou s;h<| that you sometimes 
suggest excisions. Do you mean, to the exhibitor, or you suggest- to the 
Board ? 

.1. 1 suggest to the Board always and my reports are to the Board. 
But 1 try and get the exhibitor to agree with me. 

Q . Does your report to the Board sometimes indicate “ 1 have sug 
gested this to which ihe exhibitor has agreed ”? 

.4. Yes, and this happens very often. 

Q. I would like to thank you for the great trouble you have taken 
in giving us so much detail. 

fob ('nnrfnnl: .Fust one question about the film, “The Birth of a 
Nation ”. Is not the part of the Negro Parliament actual fiction? 

.4. Yes, it must be, but I won’t be positive on the point. 

Q. It seemed to me that thi> film was anti-colour race propaganda on 
behalf of the American? 

A. Yes, undoubtedly, hut whether based on actual fiction or not 1 don’t 
know. 

Mr. NtOi/y: I want information about “ the Orphans of the Storm ’’ and 
‘ * t-lie Car Festival of Mohesh *\ 

.4. In regard to the film “ Orphans of the Storm ”, I may briefly state 
the position. 

The film was passed in Bombay and came to Calcutta in January, 1924. 
It was one of the most realistic productions relating to the French Revolu- 
tion I have seen. There were numerous inflamatory references (and scenes 
complimentary to them) like—" Ages of oppression ' “ First combat between 

the King’s soldiers and revolutionaries”, “ the people triumphant” " venge- 
ance! on our former masters”, "the downfall of Royalty and the end of 
tyranny”. A sub-title which purported to say that kingship represented 
the old feudal rights of tyranny. Scene® of mob violence were many. When 
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inost of these sub-titles and serenes appeared, they were followed by demonstra- 
tions on the part of the audience consisting very largely of Indians. Similar 
demonstrations, in this case one of derision, met scenes like — ‘ ‘ pouring 
boiling-lead into a man’s veins ” — alleged to have been practiced by the 
Police; a loud demonstration of approval when the Police joined hands 
with the Revolutionaries. 

The film was one which was capable of being interpreted and misused 
for revolutionary propaganda. 

In addition to the above there were one or two scenes of debauchery 
(fortunately short), c.p., women swimming in vats of wine, the wine being 
afterwards drunk by the 011 -lcnkers; also particularly disgusting scenes of 
dem i -mondai nev . 

The film was banned under the orders of the Local Government. 

Q. A sub-committee saw the film? 

-1. I think so. The film was banned by the orders of the Local Govern 
merit on a reference by our Hoard. Tt bore a Bombay Board’s certificate 

(J. What about “The Car Festival”? 

/I . In regard to films portraying processions like the Rathjat-ra festival 
and others of a similar character, 1 may say generally that, so far as the 
censor is concerned, they are dealt with like any other film, i.e.. mainly 
from the point of view whether (here is anything indecent in them or 
anything likely to offend the religions susceptibilities of any community 
If the film is free from such scenes, the censors are prepared to issue 
certificates. At the same time the attention of the Police authorities is 
drawn to cases where such scenes are likely to cause communal friction 
and u breach of the peace is apprehended thereby. In such cases, the order 
for rejection of the picture comes ordinarily not from the censors but the 
Police! 

Dealing particularly with the film of the “ Raihjaira Festival ”, 1 may 
state as follows; — 

The film was produced before the Inspector of Films by Messrs. Mndan 
and Company, on the I tit I j February 1920, for examination. 

The Inspector reported that there was no nhjection to ihe picture and re- 
commended it for certification. He. however, added that owing to the 
Muhurrnm Festival, it might he suggested to the producers to postpone, 
the exhibition of ihe film for a neck, i.r. f after ihe excitement over the 
JWoiiaiTimi had subsided. 

On the 19th or 20lh duly there was a recrudescene of trouble between 
the Hindus and Muhammadans in Calcutta and the suggestion, was made 
that the exhibition of the picture should he postponed to calmer times 

T1 ic Board at their meeting thereupon postponed the issue of a certifi- 
cate for six months. 

In the meantime the producers themselves withdrew their application 
for a certificate. 

Below is a list of films which we have passed of this character in the 
period 1925-27: — 

{]) Chinese Topical — showing Dr. Sun Yat Sen inspecting Republican 
Volunteers in China. 

0?) Sradh Ceremony of the late Mr. C. R. Das (one edition by Madans 
and one by the Aurora Co.). 

(.?) Mohurruin Procession in Calcutta. 

(4) Mohurruin Procession in Luncknow. 

Films which have been prohibited are — 

(]) The great Sikh Procession. 

(fi The Calcutta Sikh Procession. 
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In both these cases the Commissioner of Police prohibited the films as 
likely to cause communal friction. 

(J. That was a mere reproduction of a particular Hindu festival and 
how could that incite the Muhammadans? 

A. There is a slight point. The police arrangements with regard to the 
Sikh procession were tremendous and the procession passed without friction. 
It in every cinema, you were to show processions of this character in which 
you know [here is fear of trouble, you would be bound to take precautions. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the very sight of the Car Festival which 
takes place*, say. in Puri, will incite the Muhammadans ? 

.1. 1 cannot, say it would, but I can give' you the case of Muhammadans 
taking objection to a scene in “The Ton Commandment* “ where Moses was 
beaten by Pharoh’s son. We have to take note of objections like that where 
religious susceptibilities are likely to be aroused. 

y. When were tile films relating to the Mohurram procession exhibited? 
I want to satisfy myself that there was no trouble in those days? 

A. 1 cannot tell you exactly when they were exhibited. 1 could say 
when the certificate was issued. Marians would be able to tell you de- 
finitely the dates on which they wore exhibited. 


♦Oral Evidence of Mr. M. BOSE, on Thursday, the 22nd December 

1927. 

Tn ('htrirvuin : I was connected with the production of “ The Fight of 
Asia along with Mr. Xiranjun Pal, Mr. I?o\ and Mr. M. F. Mlmnnr. 

(,). Were you connected with the business aspect, of it also? 

,1 . 1 was connected with the business for some time in Germany and 
Aust ria. 

Q. With reference to “The Light of Asia "? 

A. Yes. 

Q . You had a proprietary interest in it? 

A. Not proprietary, hut 1 had something to do with it. 

Q. Wore you in England when the film was exhibited there? 

.4. Yes- 

Q, Where* was it exhibited? 

A. It was shown at the Philharmonic Hall, and it was shown also by 
Koval Command at Windsor Palace. 

Q. It was after it was exhibited at Windsor Palace that it was exhi- 
bited in that Hall? 

A. No. While it was being shown in the Hall it was also taken to 
Windsor Palace. 

Q. Had exhibition by Royal Command any influence on the increase of 
attendance ? 

A. Not so far as the box office went. 

Q. What was the nature of the attendance at “ The Light of Asia u in 
England ? 

A. It was not very satisfactory. Of course, the hall was taken at a 
high price, and, as you know*, it is out of the way and it is not usually an 
amusement theatre. 

Q r Why did they select such a place? Why did you not go into the 
fashionable quarters? 

A. We had to take the hall ourselves and we could not get any other 
hall/ 
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Q. Why did you not try by means of the exhibitors? 

*4. We could not get the renters to take it up. 

Q. They would not look at itP 

A. Not that year, they said they were fully booked up that year. 

(J. And so you had to make arrangements yourself and that was the* 
only hall we could get at that time? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And was it a financial success there? 

A. In London? No. 

Q. Was it a financial success anywhere in Europe? 

A. In Germany it was a financial success. 

Q. The usual exhibitors took it? 

A. Yes, they took it in many places. Exhibitors who ordinarily were* 
renters. 

Q. They took up the show ? 

A. Yes. Here we managed it ourselves. 

Q. But did they try again to exhibit in England? 

A. No, not after that. 

Q. Why not? What has happened to that film now? 

A. They said they were fully booked up. It was shown in Italy, in 
Austria, and in Germany, Yugo Slavia. It has not yet been shown in 
France. They are trying to show it there. In England we did not get the* 
rights for the provinces, only for London. 

Q. The rights belong to America? 

A, To Amelea, a German Company. And the German company sold it to- 
America. 

Q. Then why did you not get a market? 

A. But in England we only had the right to show in London. 

Q. What do you mean by “the right”? 

A- The film does not belong to us. 

Q. Only certain rights were secured to you? 

A. Yes. It was produced by a German company and it was financed 
partly by Indians. Wo were actors. 

Q, You had a share in the bargain. The Indian promoters share was 
the right to show it only in London? The right to show it elsewhere belongs 
to the German firm which produced it? 

.4. Yes, and since they did not find it a profitable business in London,, 
they did not take it up later. When we wanted it for the provinces they 
would not give it to us because it was not profitable in London. 

<?. So there it stands and you don’t know whether it was a profitable- 

concern to the producers? 

A. No. 

<;). In the place where it was shown, how long did it run?— in London. 
We were told you took the hall for a certain period and therefore it was 
shown for a particular period. 

A. It is not for that. It ran for five months. About 41 months it was. 
being shown. 

y. Did it pay its way? 

A . It paid the rent of the hall. 

Mr. Green: Although the rent was very high? 

A. Yes. It was very high, it paid the rent. There was no profit. I 

think there was a little loss. 

Q. Can 3 T ou tell us approximately what the box office receipts were? 
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A. Well, the rent of the hall was about £200 a week. It just paid 
its way for the rental and the upkeep. There was a little loss I hear. 

I cannot say for certain as I was not in the business part, of it there. 

Chairman: Anyway it ran for 44 months. Was there a very good 
audience? 

A. No, not much. 

Q. Take for instance a third class show in western films. 

A. You see that is a hall for select audience, not for the masses, and 
the prices are very high. 

Q • So that would not attract the ordinary crowd? 

.4. No. 

Q. Then it has not been tried in London or England really, I mean 
for the mass of the people. Unless it is shown in a popular house, you can- 
not form an opinion. 

*4. Of course, the press reports were very good. 

Mr. < I'recn : You told us the rent of the hall was £ 21X) a week, and it 
ran for 44 months, and you paid your way. That means that the takings 
were in the nature of £4,000 altogether. Have you any idea what it cost 
to produce the film ? 

A. A lakh and a half. 

Q. That return was from one house? 

.4. There was no return. 

Q. I mean the money you made. My only point is that, had they been 
able to get the rights for the whole of England, they might have made a 
profit. J am agreeably surprised to find they made so much. Did they 
say that the other theatres were fully booked up? 

.4. That is what the renters said. 

Q. The renters presumably were trying to get their own stuff shown. 

Chairman : Do you think they had been bloc k-hooking? 

A- Some of them said it w r as too heavy, some that it was too much of 
a risk. 

Q . If it had been an attractive film, they might have taken it. 

A. Some of them said it was too heavy. 

Col. Crau'fnrd : What* is your opinion of the film for box office purposes- 
Do you think it would draw a crowd in England? 

A. I don’t think so. Because in most of the places in Germany what I 
found on the continent — apart from Berlin and such places — was that people 
knew nothing about India. For instance a thing like an elephant probably 
they have never seen or anything like that. England knows more about 
India than some parts of the continent. 

Q. You think your continental audiences were drawn by curiosity more? 

A. Yes, because our acting was not up to the standard, it could not be. 

Q. There were not enough sensational incidents for a mass audience in 
the film? 

A. There were two spectacular scenes. 

Q. But not sensational scenes? 

.4. No. 

Q. It is not a film that would ever appeal to mass audiences desiring 
adventure and excitement? 

A. Either it will appeal to the sentiment of the people or for spectacular 
reasons. Most of the remarks I heard and saw in the press were in rela- 
tion to its spectacular scenes. Elephants, etc. 

Q. It ia a picture appealing more to cultured people than to the masses? 

A. Yes. 
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Mr. Neorjy: Was there any trade exhibition of the film in England 
before you publicly exhibited it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did ail the important showmen care to come? 

A. They were invited, including aU the press. 

Q . Was that procedure followed also on the continent? 

A Yes, everywhere on the continent. 

Q. Now, we were told that the reason why you ran the film for such 
a time in London was that you had taken the hall for that particular 
period and you had to run it for that period whether you made any money 
or not ? 

-4. 1 could not tell you, because at that time I was working in a different 
studio in Germany. I was not connected with it. 

Q. What were the press notices you got on the continent? 

A . V ery good . 

Q. In England? 

A. In England also. 

Q. What was the trade verdict? 

A. The trade verdict depended on the press. The press gave a good 
report. 

Q. And it is alter tin* trade show that you came to know as to which 
party was willing to show it: and which not. 

A- No. We tried the renters before fixing on our hall, nearly all the 
renters of London. 

Q. Hut how could they know about your film before you actually showed 
it ? 

A. The film was with us. We showed the film to the renters. 

Q. To individual renters separately? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And what is your experience about America? 

A. 1 don't know. I haven’t been there. 

IW, i 'nnrfun! : Did I understand you to say that you had been employed 
in a studio in (ierniany? 

A . Yes. 

Q. In what capacity? 

*1. As a camera man, 

Q . Did you have any difficulty in getting your training there? 

A . No. because I went to some company. 

Q. Now, if we suggested that young men from Tndia should visit Germany 
in order to get a training, would they have any trade difficulties? 

A. Well, they would not take you unless you had influence. 

Q. Would the language be a difficulty, or not? 

A. The language would he a difficulty, but that wouldn’t stand in the 

way. It is a matter of a couple of months. But for a student to go there 
by himself, he would have no opportunity at all. He would have to go 
into sonic company' who would take him. 


Written Statement of Mr* HE. C. MUKHERJ1, Journalist. 

1. Although I am a journalist, I am also connected with Messrs. Madan 
Theatres, Ltd., mostly on Advertising and Exploitation side. I mention this 
as I received the Committee’s letter in my capacity of a Journalist. 
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1 should like to he as brief as possible as I do not desire to take up 
your time unnecessarily. My principal subjects for evidence are (1) Amuse* 
merit Tax, i'J) Customs duty, <5) Monopoly, (4) Censorship, (/>) Foreign films 
and U>) Indian films. 

To begin with the Amusement Tux, there is no doubt that this Tax is 
handicapping the Exhibitor. The hardship of this tax is felt not so much 
by the person patronising cinemas alone as by the man with a family. 
Where he could huv the children chocolates, lemonades, etc., before, he can 
only pay tor tickets, owing to the imposition of the tax. The exhibitor 
naturally is getting le*s income from two sources, riz. : — Sale of Tickets and 
Sale oi sweets, etc. A man with a family cannot afford owing to the 
existence of the tax to patronise cinemas as many times in the month as 
he could before the tax was imposed. The abolition of the tax is not only 
necessary but also fair and or|iiituble alike to the exhibitor and the General 
Public. 

Coming to the question of Customs Duty, when this was first imposed, 
it was at the rate oi 5 per cent, on tile cost ot the film, hater it was 
raised to 7£ per cent, on the cost oi the film. Now it is 15 per cent, or 
four annas a toot on the entire footage. This tomes to Its. J17-8-0 per reel of 
l.Utrtl feet. Raw film stock both Negative and Positive is charged 15 per 
cent, on the Invoice cost. Those who import, second band films sometimes 
buy at the rate of Rs. 10 per reel and pay a duty of Rs, 57-S-U which is 
absurd, flayers of first band films are better off in this respect Unit they 
pay a high price for their purchase. It is imperative that this Tariff 
anomaly should be removed as far as possible. 

Not only do negative and positive films (raw) pay 15 per cent. <ul vuJtjrcm 
duty, but coloured posler* aiul indeed all the literature relative to the film 
imported also pay 15 per cent, mi mtorrm duty. This is absolutely un- 
justifiable. 

Indian negatives printed outside* Judin re-enter India after paying 15 

per cent, nd mlvrcm duty. 

Hr the question of monopoly enjoyed by any Company both in the mailer 
of film purchase in foreign countries and cinemas in India, this is only 

a myth as according to fin* correct definition of the won!, “monopoly*’' 
is “the sole power of vending”. The question therefore is whether any 
company has the sole power of vending both as regards purchasing films 
and running cinemas. 1 do not t hink sin h is the ease. Monopoly concerns 

exist in Calcutta ami other large cities in 1 he shape of the Electric Supply 

Companies, tin* Gas Companies. The Tramways Companies, etc. There are 
several companies in India both importing and as well as exhibiting films. 
Hence no monopoly exists. 

The question of censorship is perhaps the most complicated of ail. As it 
stands, censorship is strict enough as American films imported first pass 
The National Hoard of Review and then receive in the majority of the eases 
the certificate of the Rritish Hoard of Censors in London before they coma 
out of India. Here if: undergoes examination hv the local censor, and some- 
time cuts are needlessly made. Even absolutely harmless comics have 
portions cut out. It is rather strange that while well known classics of 
fiction or stage successes remain untouched, cinema versions of thos*e very 
tilings are ruthlessly censored. 

Not only films passed by one board are refused certification by another 
hoard, although under the Indian Cinematograph Act, films once passed by 
one board are fit for universal exhibition all over Rritish India, but it also 
happens that films duly passed and certified by the Hoard are stopped 
after a few days’ exhibition on the report of some member of the public 
or other. 

The film censor does not appear at times to distinguish between Art 
and Vulgarity. Vhile on the stage dancing is permitted in the flimsiest 
costume, on the screen exception is taken to even tableaux in dancing costume. 
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Too much is also made sometime of the sex question, also of threatened 
loss of prestige enjoyed by the white race in the eyes of the Indian audience. 
I do not think anything has yet been shown on the screen which can beat 
modern dancing costume or modern women’s evening dresses or scenes in 
open cars seen in the streets. Educated people go to cinemas to amuse 
themselves and look upon cinema shows as nothing but entertainment and 
experience the same feelings as by reading novels. 

Illiterate people do not want to see Western Social dramas in which they 
never feel interested. They prefer by far serials in which there is plenty of 
running about, etc., and Indian films which they can follow easily. 

There has recently been an out-cry that more British films should be 
exhibited. The showman must look to his Box Office and any stuff that 
will give liirn good results will be chosen by him. no matter whether it is 
British, American. German. French. Italian, etc. In these days of super- 
films only those showmen who get the goods will survive. 

Indian films are daily coming into prominence and with facilities, lacking 
at present, being supplied will become more popular. Companies producing 
Indian films find that the exhibition of their pictures is well appreciated 
by the public — tin* Indian public showing a greater liking for these pictures. 
With improvement in technique, the quality of Indian films, as medium 
of entertainment, is hound to appeal to a larger audience. Government, 
assistance, in certain directions, and not interference, is what this infant 
Industry requires. To sum up. it should not he forgotten that the cinema 
industry, in nil its aspect-, is yet a stripling, and if too many restrictions 
are placed on it. it will have no chance of developing. Whether films exhi- 
bited are of Indian, British. American, German. French or Italian origin, 
it has to he home in mind that, producers, distributors and exhibitors will 
not risk their good name by presenting anything which is inherently immoral, 
for ii they do so. they will find themselves lelt severly alone. The charge 
of 11 low moral tone '* brought against certain films is a vague one and U. 
by far. the most dangerous charge one has to guard against. 1 venture the 
opinion that in many cases, the 11 low moral tone ” belongs not to the film 
itself hut to the mind of the censor, and this can be cured by only taking 
the trade into the eoufidoiwe of the* Censor Board, for the trade alone can 
explain things dourly. One great fact must not be overlooked in this con- 
nection. namely, that if one sits down with the* express purpose of finding 
fault with a film, some secure or sub-title must be found unsuitable. It 
is, however, not in this spirit, which is otherwise known as the spirit of 
Nil Admirari. that any film, or for that matter, any human being i* to 
he judged, and that in a progressive world, which is banning prudery and 
becoming more and more plain spoken, .straightforward and broadminded, 
it is essential for the advancement of mankind that those charged with the 
supervision of entertainment should march with the times and try to he 
as broadminded as possible, due regard being had to the existing law of the 
land. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. H. C. MUKHERJI, Journalist, Amalgamated 
Newspapers, Ltd., on Thursday, the 22nd December 1927. 

Chairman: We want vour opinion on the question as to what should be 
done to encourage the growth of Indian films. 

A. Well, personally, I think that we want a lot of improvement in 
technique. Now, we are, it is true, directing pictures but we ourselves do 
not know what real direction is. Our experience has been mostly from 
watching films and we try to pick up points here and there and that is 
all our experience. Very few of us have been to foreign countries to learn. 
So I think a Director from abroad might be useful in telling us exactly 
how to direct. The talent is here : it is only guidance we want. 
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Q. So you would import a director from abroad to train the directors 
here? 

A. We hear a lot about actors and actresses. It is true that actors 
and actresses who have so far appeared in Indian pictures have not done so 
very well. By that I don’t mean there is no talent in this country. There 
may be one thousand Jackie Coogatis or one thousand Charlie Chaplins, but 
at the same time we have not picked out the real men and women yet. It 
is far easier to find the men than the women, because in practically all cases, 
the women are drawn either from the stage or have had no experience at all 
and their education is practically nil. Now, in England or America you ask 
any actor or actress to say something about Shakespeare or any other person 
who has written dramas. Here the very actors or actresses who are playing 
important parts are hardly equal to the task. 

Q. They don't know who Bankim Chandra Chatterji is? 

*4. They know, hut they cannot express any opinion on his merits us a 

writer, as to what his diameters represent and so forth. Among men also, 

education has hoen badly linking in the past. Fortunately now educated 
people are coming forward In Calcutta, lor instance, you have a number 
of educated Bengalis on the stage. They have improved the tone of the stage 
and some of these very people are appearing in pictures. So it is not so 
much trouble with them. The net i tig by the women requires a lot of 
improvement. 

Q. Now, therefore, what do you suggest r 

A. Thai is very hard t « » say, because it. is really a question of psychology. 

You cannot toll a person how to express feeling. Now we are all sitting 

here fur example. We are all «b>uiutely natural in our talk and movement 
and everything. But the moment a camera is clicking in the room we all 
get hard and rigid. That is the trouble. Now Jackie Conga n for example 
fuis been called the world’s mo>t wonderful child because he does not cure 
what others are doing around him. He simply goes on with his work as if 
that was all that mattered in the world. That is really the secret of his 
success. 

(,/. I understand that, bui what is your suggestion? 

A. Well, it is very difficult. Education i> really at the root. 

Q. You want a vocational class;- 

A. "Well , 1 would suggest personally, if 1 had anything to do with the 
matter. I would suggest the opening of cininea schools and the. University 
mi glit help by including the cinema in the curriculum of studies for exa- 
mination. The .same as is done in the Universities in America and England. 
Jf everybody is properly educated this difficulty will he* overcome. 

Q. That is on the training side. Now on the business side? 

A. On the business side, well we want more enterprise on the part of 
our capitalists. People have in the past put so much money in this business 
and failed that their example is remembered. 

Q. Have they really failed or is it a case of lack of organisation. The 
business paid, whatever film they produced paid. 

A. Well, the business tailed for many reasons, because there has prac- 
tically been no business run. 

Q. On account of lack of organisation and business capacity, not because 
the business is not a paying concern? 

A. Yes, as von can see by the large crowds that gather to see Indian 
pictures. 

Q go that it is really lack of business education and business training 
»nd organisation. Therefore you would advocate that there should be some 
training of people even in business. You have really no instruction in 
your school course. 

A j mean to say, people should not engage in business they know nothing 

about. 
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(J. We see the difficulty. Hut what is your suggestion? What do you 
think should be done in order to remove or minimise the difficulty? 

Well it will come with experience. Take the case of Aladans. They 
are the only successful people here. 

Q. I quite gee that. It is work that requires experience. 

.1. And their organisation too is sound. Fortunately they are business 
men. Rvery concern cannot be said to he run by business men. They are 
business men, and they are engaged not only in this line of business but 
also in other lines. 

Q. Hut do you advocate hanking facilities being secured for this business? 

A. No. 

Q. Such as long term loans or loans on easy terms? 

A. Well, of course, that is really a matter for the companies themselves. 

(J. Because we have heard complaints that there are no people to find 
the finance. 

Chairman : I think an ordinary Indian drama of say 7 or 8 parts can 
be produced for 11s. 7,000 or Ks. 8,U0<), not more than that. Possibly 
for Iks. 5.000 or Hs. 0,000. Now, I have heard it said bv certain people 
that their pictures have cost them Its. 60.000 and a lakh of rupees and 
so on. 1 don’t see whore the money was spent. 

Q. You don’t think so much need have been spent? 

A. No. 

Q. Of course the origianl outfit would cost something? 

A . Yes, that would, hut the actual production much less. 

(A. If you want really to produce a good film you must have dresses and 
so on. 

A. Well, I have recently seen two films, Sanckuracharya ” and “ Incar- 
nation 

Q. That, is the one you were concerned with? 

1. No. Well, I was told by the producers that on ‘‘ Incarnation ” they 
spent, about Ks. 65JHH). Hut I really could not see where the money went. 
Because the film was mostly exterior and the scenes were shot in Hajputauu, 
in Jaipur arid other places, and the Maharajas were very kind and they 
placed everything at their disposal. The train fares and salaries of the 
people engaged and the dresses and other thing could not possibly have 
cost more than Ks. 15.000. At least that is mv estimate. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t think Madans spend very much more than that. 

(). Therefore your suggestion is that left to themselves they will be able 
to find the money? 

A. Yes. People say money is tight. Money is tight, ] admit, probably 
in Clive Street. But for film producing there is plenty. 

Q. Hut still we don’t find people coming forward. There is plenty of 
scope for producing at least 50 or 60 films a year, and hardly 6 are pro- 
duced in a year. 

.1. That is because, apart from Madans, so many other people have tailed. 

Q. Therefore 1 do not understand your position. 

.1. T will toll you. 1 have been trying myself to find capatalists within the 
last five or six years but T have not found one; whilst others have been 
more successful, people who have come in later. 

Q. You state the fact but you refuse to draw the conclusion. You say you 
find it difficult, you cannot induce people to put in money into it and 
yet when we say financial facilities are needed, yon sav, No. 

.1. There are people in Bengal who have plenty of money. 

Q, But ■will they come forward? What should be done in order to induce 
them to come forward? 
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-4. As soon as they fine! that in addition to Marians, other people are 
producing pictures and that those pictures are bringing in money, they will 
come in. 

Q. Is there anything else you want to suggest in order to encourage the 
growth of the Indian film industry? 

-I ■ Well, there is nothing else except that we require Government assist- 
ance now and again. 

Q. in what respect? 

A. There may he certain seems to he taken, which require the securing 
of Government permission. 

Q. ! ou want facilities, access to public places? 

A. Public places and policemen and soldiers and so on. 

Q. Supply of men and materials and easy access to places which are 
necessary for producing scenery and all that? 

.1. You know we cannot photograph a fort, for instance, either Port 
William or the Agra Fort. 

Q. For that matter do you think such facilities and assistance should 
be given only to people in India, an Indian Company? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And should not he given to all and sundry who come over from 
abroad ? 

•4. Not just yet. 

{f. We saw the other day in the “ Bengalee " that a German firm has 
come out and that an American firm is coming out. Therefore you would 
advocate registration for that purpose at any rate? 

A. Well, if you waul, to diHerent into between respectable firms and others. 

(J. Between Indian and non Indian. Fven among Indians? 

.1. There must he a certain guarantee of /iomi fi<h, s. And as the Indian 
film industry is so young yet, I do not think we should allow any foreign 
producin' to come here yet. 

To have free access? 

A. Yes. Now if they want they can do anything here. 

Q. They are now “shooting “ ail over tin 1 place and they take away 
the negatives which are full of value and the country gets no return for 
it? 

A. Y’es. 

Mr. iirt'vn: You made a few remarks about tariff. You talk about it 
being possible to obtain a parcel of films for Hs. in. on which a duty 
of 37/8 has to he paid. If that is for a thousand feet, it must be extremely 
cheap stuff? 

A. Yes. But you know there are lots of people in India, in Calcutta, 
I know two or three small people who import, second-hand films. Now' 
sometimes they obtain educational films for Bs. 5 and they are paying 
Rs. 37-8 duty on them. 

Q, But apart from educational stuff, if it cost as little ns that, must 
it not be what is known as “ junk ”? 

A. Yes. 

Q , Isn’t it a good thing to keep out such bad stuff P 

A. That bad thing must come. 

Q. But why? Tsn’t it competing with Indian films? You want to 
encourage the Indian industry. If you are going to allow* that thing to 
come in on ad valorem duty or no duty at all. your Indian houses will 
be able to get that cheap stuff instead of paying for Indian films. 

A. Well I don’t really call them houses. They are mostly brought out by 
people who have tent shows, travelling shows. 
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Q. Can’t travelling shows supply a market for Indian films? Then you 
talk about monopolies, such as the electric light supply company and others 
are monopolies, they of course are public utility companies; and as a corollary 
of that they have no small measure of a state or municipal control. 

A. Yes. 

Chairman: I suppose you would call Ralli Bros, a monopoly P 

A. In some respects. 

Mr . Green: I am not saying there is a monopoly of the film industry 
in India, but if there were a inonopoty, do you think it ought to be con- 
trolled in the same way as other public utility companies? 

A. Yes, certainly, because it is of public importance. 

Col. Crawford: I notice just one point you made namely, that the effect 
of the theatre and the novel and the film are the same. 

A. Yes. 

Q . Now the presentation of an actual act on the film is infinitely more 
exaggerated than it is on the stage? It has to be for purposes of clarity. 

A. Well, I would not call that exaggeration exactly. 

Q. Take a dancing scene on the stage. You see a scene on the stage, 
but on the screen you see it enlarged to 12 feet, it is a different proposi- 
tion, isn’t it? 

/I. Well probably it is an enlarged representation, that is all. It is 
really the same thing shown under a magnifying glass. 

But you don’t think it can possibly be more objectionable on this 
ground? 

A. No. 

Q. You are entirely satisfied with the story as shown on the films to-day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would not agree that the producer draws unduly on the low 
side of life? 

A .No, because the producer is following the story of some well-known 
author. 

Q. Not always. 

A . But in the majority of cases the films are adaptations only. Very 
few films have yet been made from stories which are actually made for 
the purposes of film acting. 

Mr. Neogy: Are you talking of Indian films? 

A. Of all films. 

Col. Crawford: Then you are quite satisfied with the standard of film as it 
is to-day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are a journalist. Now do you think the press could assist in 
maintaining the standard of films shown P 

A. Certainly. 

Q. In what way? By free criticism? 

>1. If there is a tendency in any picture to lower the standard, the 
press can at once write: such and such n film is not good. 

Q. You think they will write? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Because we have had it stated that the press is not very independent 
in this matter. 

A . What takes place generally is that for ordinary films the press do not 
even care to send clown a representative. Indeed the reviews which appears 
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Sometimes are sent in by the exhibitor. The 41 Statesman " is about the 
only paper that cuts it down. The other papers having more space, some, 
times it appears as it is sent- in. 

Q* The advertising revenue does not tie their hands? 

A. it does in a way for small papers. But the 4 * Statesman ** does not 
■care a jot. Sometimes when Madans have taken a full page they have 
only received three lines. They have kicked up a row, they have written 
in and brought it to their notice. 

Chairman : Anyway you are not speaking for the newspaper now. Because 
you are giving us inside information which 1 do not w r ant to go in unless 
it comes from the proper source. 

Col. Cranford: You also think that the censorship as it is to-day is too 
atrict ? 

A. Yes. If you are to judge by the number of films that have been 
banned in the course of a year perhaps you w ill sav that the censorship is not 
strict, but you can never know how many times the exhibitor has been 
asked to take out sub-titles or scenes. Those really do not come within 
your knowledge. 

Mr . Green : They do. It is on record. 

A. Even then there are films from which the censor says. “ You take 
out these scenes ”. But it is not mentioned in his report. 

Chairman : By mutual arrangement ? 

A. Yes, 

M r. A 'may; With regard to the shyness of capital, may it be that this 
is due partly to the uncertainty which the capitalists feel about the future 
of the industry? They perhaps do not consider this to be a regular line 
of business yet? 

A. I think we have either got over that stage or are getting over it. 

Q. Do you think that if the Government were to make a definite declara- 
tion of their policy in regard to the protection of this industry and were 
to give an assurance against unequal foreign competition, capital would 
be encouraged to come forward? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And from that point of view you support this suggestion? 

A. Yes. 

Chairman: If preference for Indian things were shown by Government, 
that would induce capital to come in? 

A. Yes. You know T people are always suspicious whatever Government 
may do. I do not know why. That is inherent. 

jjfr. Gn*-n: You do not want Government assistance in case . . . 

A. We do require. 

Chairman: At the same time it gives respectability if the Government 
helps. (Laughter). 


Oral Evidence of Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. GIDNEY, M.L.A., J.P., 
I.M.S. (Retd.), President-in-Chief, Anglo-Indian and Domloiled 
European Association, All-India and Burma, on Friday, the 23rd 
December 1927. 

Chairman: There is only one matter on which T should like to trouble you, 
and that is what effect the cinema has on your community. 

A. I have never looked upon it as creating any communal impression. I 
do not know' whether it has any different effect on my community. I do not 
think western films have any prejudicial effect on the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity, as compared with uneducated Indians wdio might misconstrue certain 
things. 
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Q. Wo have heard a lot about it, that is more or less guess work. You 
have no definite evidence about that? 

A. Hut it does tend to influence one’s outlook on life. 

Q. For better or for worse? 

A. That depends much on the film shown. J think films that border on 
the indecent or that are indecently suggestive certainly do affect the present 
generation. They are not quite so stable as were their forefathers. Such 
things appeal to the present generation more but I do not think it has any 
very particular communal effect. 

(J). We have heard a lot about the effect of the cinema on the uneducated 
classes. Hut the evidence is that these social dramas which depict social life 
are not at all popular with the illiterate classes, but they like rather serials 
and action films and Indian film* more than social dramas where indecency 
if at all appears. It is more on the youths and the adolescents that this class 
of cinemas is nu id to have effect. 

A. 1 have boon to a good few cinemas, especially in Calcutta, and. judg- 
ing from the response of the audience. c.f 7 ., clapping, to anything that bor- 
ders on the indecent , - -that is if you take applause as any indicator of their 
mind, — it does certainly elicit tremendous reaction, and when there is any- 
thing suggestive there is often a sort of flushed silence and suppressed extusy 
over the suggestion. 

Q. Is if not a safety valve, i» it not. a safe outlet? 

.1. I could not answer that. 

Q. Otherwise they might be enjoying that hour somewhere else? 

.4. Possibly. 

Mr. <1 rn’n ; We were told by a medical witness yesterday that he regarded 
n little immorality on the films as a safety valve. 

A. No, I do not think it is, 

f'fiairnm n : Do you think these things which you see on the screen have 
any lasting effect? 

A . T do think really that all these suggestive films do have an effect, on 
the mind, e-pecially the uneducated Eastern mind, and anything but a nice 
effect . 

fj. For instance, T was particularly struck with the exhibition of modern 
modes of dress on the screen for the purpose of advertisement. 1 was won- 
dering whether it. does not encourage ideas of extravagance among poor 
Anglo- 1 ndians ? 

A. There is no doubt about it I personally think it does tend to have that 
effect though it may be transient-. 

(J. We cannot stop it on that account? 

.1 . I do not think so. 1 should say it has a good effect and a bad effect. 

Q . You admit I suppose that a certain amount of exaggeration i> needed ; 
the ordinary humdrum life would not he attractive on the screen and yon 
would have some romance if you want to make the film attractive. 

A. Yes, I quite agree with you. 

(?. And some kind of emphasis on that side of life is needed in that 
direction. 

A . I Mippo.se romance is associated largely with the modern miud and 
Life of to-day all over the world. 

Q. You cannot be too strict in censoring such films? 

.1. I would personally advocate a very strict censorship in the case of 
what T should call border line films, as also certain suggestive films 

Q. Suggestive poses ? 

* .4. Yes, more than that, there .are suggestive motions. 

(J. T suppose yon generally frequent the west end cinemas? 

A. Yes, I frequent both, east end and west end. 
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Q. Then do you set* Indian films? 

.1 . Yes. 

Q. They are getting very popular with the Indian public? 

*1. They are. I would divide the cinema in Calcutta into the west end 
cinema and the cast end cinema, and some are attended hy an equal number 
oi eastern and western people. Hut there is certainly a line separating, some 

cinemas i'roin others a separation ot choice, not exclusion. There are certain 

cinema*, for instance . in Corporation Street where nine. tenths of the audi- 
ence are Europeans and Anglo- 1 udian.s and there are others in which nil 
Indian audience preponderates. 1 think it depends on the locality of the 
cinema. 

ij. Locality, comfort, and prices too? 

A . Yes. 

y. I suppose von recognise the advantages of the cinema as a means ot 
education, to spread a knowledge of the world? 

T. I do not think this aspect of the matter has been made sufficient Use 
of: in far*. 1 think it is still in its infancy. 

Q. You recognise the danger of interfering with it too much in its almost 
infant state? 

A . . You mean? 

1). Of intern ring with the gradual growth of the cinema trade in this 
country : 

A, 1 personally do not think so. 1 think myself that the cinema is om* oi 
the most product it e. one of the most fertile measures hy which we can im- 
prove tlie health oi the people of this country. V'or instance, on the adage 
that prevention is hotter than cure, 1 think, it the villager knew more about 
even the dements of cholera, small-pox, malaria, and oilier diseases through 
films, it would save a iot of money to (Government and it will educate the 

poor man how to prevent disease,-- not ti> cure hut how to prevent. 

(J. That has not been made sufficient use of? 

.1. 1 do not think it has been made any tise of. 

Q. And you think, it L the duly of Government to interest themselves in 

it ? 

,4. .! think it is the paramount duly oi Government ll they are going to 
take any part in cinema control ami production. 

(). Similarly, in methods of agriculture? 

.1. Yes. agriculture too. 

Q. And use of machinery? 

A . Yes. 

<). And in various other subjects knowledge? can he conveyed by means of 
the film? 

A. 1 think the millions of dumb India would no longer be dumb if such 
cinemas went, into their homes and villages. 

Q. You Ihink Government ought to take active measures? 

.4. Yes. I would strongly advise that. As a medical man 1 can see no 
limit to the benefits of the cinema ns a preventative of diseases and the 
clisemmntion of knowledge regarding agriculture, etc. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the constitution of the Censorship Hoard here? 

A. I do not know that I am quite. 1 think the censorship should he more 
representative 

Q. Of citizens ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And not of any particular trade, commerce, or the police? The police 
way lie present, hut the police often seem to predominate. 

A. The more you keep them out the better it would he. 
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Q. And put in more of the citizens there? It would be better for the 
oensorship? 

A. After all a policeman is no expert on these matters. It seems his 
presence on the Board is merely for convenience. 

Mr. ( ireen : You don’t object to a police representative being on the 
Board ? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. But you don’t want the machinery of censorship to he too closely asso- 
ciated with the police? 

A. As they have been essentially connected with the police in the past, 
I think that might be reduced and that is the only reason J am in favour of 
separation. 

Q . In Bombay the Commis-ioncr of Police is Chairman of the Board of 
Censors. But the Board has its own secretary and its own inspectors who are 
in no wav connected with the police, you see no objection to that? It is not 
part, of the police office. 

.1. f do not see why a policeman should be President. 

( f . There must he some person who is immediately available to sign certi- 
ficates and do a certain amount of routine between the meetings of the Board. 
It might be difficult — I am not opposing the idea, — but it is at any rate con- 
venient to have mi officer who is constantly on duty and constantly to be found 
when required. 

A. That is certainly convenient. 1 was on that committee in Bombay 
and I never noticed any inconvenience but they were very lax in those days. 

Q. Was that before the Act was passed ? It was a kind of unofficial Board P 

A. Yes. 

Q. I gather you think that the younger generation is — “ less stable I 
think, were your words? 

A. I might have used a better word, and said less subject to parental 
control. 

Q. I think that was your general idea. 

A. More irresponsive, if I may say so, in their living. 

i want to ask how tar is the cinema responsible for that at all? 

A. Well I think when anyone has a responsive centre, any excitement acts 
on it. 

Q. Do you think it is more the cinema than, shall we say, the motor car, 
new methods of thought, a general lessening of respect for ageP 

.4. That is so. ft I may for example, take throe well known sensary 
stimuli — alcohol, the theatre and the cinema, if a film bordering on the im- 
moral is exhibited, it is only human for one’s Mmsary centres to he excited 
specially with the additional stimulant, of alcohol in one’s system at the time. 

Q. The other view has been very strongly stressed, that it is modern edu- 
cational practice in Western countries not to try and disguise sexual know- 
ledge but rather to make it common and straightforward and to teach it to 
your children as soon as they enquire about it. 

A. I quite agree with that. 

Q. And does not that practice, whether we agree with it or not, rather 
lead the younger generation possibly to think less of sex than their fathers 
and mothers did ? 

A. Yes; but imparting knowledge of a hidden hook of knowledge to the 
voung uninitiated mind does not mean stimulation of one’s sensory centres. 
I’he stimulation of those centres occurs after the adolescent period has been 
reached or the period of puberty. 

<J>. Do you think the stimulation is as great, granting this background of 
knowledge, as it would have been 30 or 40 years ago? 

A . Things were quite different then for one considered it as a very heinous 
offence and immorality was largely practiced clandestinely. Now it is more 
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openly practiced because the general moral tone of the world has degenerated 
since the Last Great War. 

Q. That is why I want to know whether even the suggestive film really has 
the effect it is said to have. You and T were brought up in different cir- 
cumstances. 

A. What my father and mother would tell me I would treat with great 
respect ; but when one sees a naked girl or a girl indecently clad in a cinema 
film and if that person were excitable, say with a couple of whiskey amt 
todns inside of him, it would certainly have a different effect on him. Speak- 
ing ns a medical man. I personally think a lot of harm is done and the bad 
points of the* West are disseminated in the minds of the Indians specially, not 
only for his own excitement but as to what life in the West is like. He thinks 
it is the usual thing whereas it is really nothing but freedom of living and 
thought as so loosely indulged in to-day in the West. 

Q. He does. He misinterprets it. 1 want to put von one c|Uestion speci- 
fically because you are a doctor. Dftl you by any chance meet the Social 
Hygiene Delegation when it came to India? 

A. f did. 

Q. .Vow in a statement winch we have before us they say it is at the 
beginning of their report — that in every province and State visited by the 
Delegation, the evil effects of the cinema were cited by educationists and 
representative citizens as one of the major factors in lowering fin* standard 
of sox conduct and in the dissemination of disease. Of enur.se you know 
what, they mean by “ disease ” in this connection. Do you think that sta t o 
incut is either true or too general or not supported by evidence? 

A, I think these two points are totally antithetical. The dissemination of 
disease and the exposure of such films do not go hand in hand, because, unless 
there is disease you ca.ii.iot disseminate it; and l don’t see how such films 
can increase venereal disease. 

y. I suppose they mean that the film leads men and women to immoral 
courses and thereby to the dissemination of disease. 1 am asking you as a 
doctor whether you agree with that view? 

A . 1 entirely disagree with their view, except that possibly such suggestive 
films may stimulate uncontrolled passions. 

y. We are trying to find those educationists and representative citizens 
who gave them this impression. I admit we have not found them yet. 

.4. I discussed this matter with Mrs. Ilolfr and she told me herself that 
it was a conviction with her. The connection is only through the excitement 
of the centres. And it you have got a diseased person l here you get your 
disease. 

Mr. Xeogy: When you speak of the misinterpretation of Western civilisa- 
tion. do you think that there is any such risk also among the Anglo-Indian 
community because their ways of life correspond more nearly to the Western P 

A. No. T answered that to tin* president. There is no risk like that. 
The Anglo-Indian community follows mure or less the same ways and manners 
and customs of the Westerner. 

Chui rman : But they too are apt to think that is the life in the West. 
They too are ignorant of life in the West. 

.4. There is not much difference between West and East. I mean Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians in this point. 

M r. Green : Does it encourage them to believe that the extravagance 
shown on the films is true to life in the 'West? 

Mr. Xeogy: What about the life of luxury and case and comfort depicted 
on the screen — don't you think that has any effect? 

A, I don’t know that that has a serious effect, though it certainly is ft 
disturbing factor with some women. 

Q . It does not produce discontent with their lot? 
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A. Yes, on some girls it may have that action; hut it is only a longing; 
it is nope: and i do not think it is a serious drawback. 

(J>. You are aware of the existence of bars in cinema theatres? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Do you support the continuance of these bars attached to cinemas? 

A. J don’t think von would got. people to go unless you had something for 
them to drink. On a hot summer’s day in Calcutta you want something to 
case your parched throat. 1 think that is in a way, on asset to a cinema. 
Not that I advocate it personally but I do not think it should be stopped. 
The iulenaJ i> usually seized for a drink, not always ab.oholi'*. 

y. About the constitution of the Censorship Hoard. 1 take it you consider 
that there is too much of the police atmosphere about it. 

.4. 1 think my reply gave that impression. I do not desire in my reply to 
imply a sort of oppression, an official oppression on the part of the police, 
my view is that the present political atmosphere among Indians is surcharged 
with the view that in their social lift* there should be no official interference 
and as little to do with the police as is possible. That is my view too; 1 
agree with that. 

y. And the fact that the Commissioner of Police is the president is res- 
ponsible for the location of the office in the police office. 

.1. Yes, and that is undesirable. 

y. And i he Deputy Commissioner is again the Secretary. 

A. lie should not he. 

y. Then there is an Army man .again as a member. 

A. I do not object to him being a member. 1 think one policeman might 
be on it. 

y. Not; necessarily as the chairman. 

A. No. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. A. N. BOSE, Aurora Cinema, Mr. H. K. DAS, 
Wellington Bioscope and Variety Co., Mr. J. N. GHOSE, Monarch 
Bioscope Co., Mr. B. B. BANERJEA, Temple Cinema, Mr. H. K. 
DEY, Wellington Cinema, on Friday, the 23rd December 1927. 

i'hairman : Are yon all residents of Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

y. Your place of business is in Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

y. And you take travelling cinemas about? 

A Yes. 

Q. Where ? Tn the? whole of Bengal? 

Mr. Das; Mostly in Bengal. 

Mr. Uhuse : But sometimes we go out of the province also — say Assam or 
the United Provinces. 

y. is that your sole business, all of you, or do you do other business also? 
Do you go throughout the year or only at certain times of the year? 

Mr. Jlunt’rica : That is our sole business. 

y. So that you are in circuit throughout the year? 

A. Yes. throughout the year. We send four or five films at a time 
throughout the year throughout the districts of Assam. Bengal and other 
places. 

y. Now when you take out the cinemas, where do you show them? In 
ordinary theatres or do you carry tents with you. 
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Mr. Ha nr rj tvi : We take tents. 

Mr. litisr ; In some places we also hire cinema halls, institutes, and shows, 
in big cities, where they are available. 

Q. Big cities outside Calcutta, you mean? 

*4. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me in what places in Bengal there are permanent cinema 
houses outside Calcutta. 

Mr. Dus: At Chandernagore there are two cinemas. One at Ohinsura, 
where there other institutes and permanent houses. 

Mr. Hos*'. : There is out* at Bnrdwan, two were started hut one tailed. 
Then there are two houses in Cossipore. a suburb of Calcutta. Then at 
Myinensingh there is a house. At Dacca there are two houses, at Chitta- 
gong there is u house. These, I believe, are all the permanent, houses in 
Bengal. 

y. Are there any in Cuttack ami Puri P 

Mr. Par: They have just started a permanent show in Cuttack last 

Saturday. There was one before hut it failed. And in Puri they have got. a 
cinema show. 

C- l suppose you take out your cinema shows on occasions of virlas and 
so on ? 

.4. Yes. 

(J. Would more than one of you go to the same place on occasions of 
vi rlas Y 

A. In some c;ims accidentally more than one go. We try to avoid on© 
aamt her. 

(*>. When yon go there, do you get a good audience? 

A. Not always, 

Q. What sort of places <lo you choose Y Towns with a population of ten 
thousand up to To.OliO? What sort of places do you go top Which is the 
smallest town you visit generally P 

Mr. ltn.<r : The smallest town is Hhuhapnra. with a populat ion of about 

5, urn. 

Q. You go to places which liave a population sometimes of 5,00(1 P 

Mr. linin' rit a : Thai is a mill area. 

(f. So you think you will get a good audience there p You think your 
films are more popular with the labouring class than with the agricultural 
population r 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose they are not able to pay? 

,4. They are very poor. 

Q. Whereas the mill hands and those working in factories, they get week- 
ly wages or monthly wages. Ymi think the\ are easier customers for you? 
That is your experience P 

Mr. linsr : Yes. 

Q. Now what sort, of films do you take? Where do you get your supply 
from ? 

Mr. Jiavrriwi : We hire films from hire services. There are many here. 
The Universal, the international, and some other private companies. 

Q. Are there any Bengali companies P 

,4. The Aurora Cinema give films on hire and the London Bioscope Co. 
also. 

Q. Do you take any Indian films with you for exhibition? 

,4. Sometimes we take Indian films from the Aurora. They can supply 

them at very cheap rates. About Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 for 2 days instalment. 

We have to show a two-day programme here for which they charge Rs. 50 

or Rs. 60. 
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Q. For a two-day programme you are able to pay so much as Rs. 50 or 

Its. 00? 

A. For Indian films. And sometimes we also take Madana’ films. They 
charge Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 for their films. So for this purpose we hare to hire 
American films from outside firms — such as the Universal. 

Q. How long do you exhibit the cinemas — how many hours? 

A. Generally two hours. 

Q. And so you give a programme of about 8. 000 feet, I suppose? 

A, Yes, ordinarily we show about 8,000 feet. 

Q. I suppose it is a mixture. Not one kind, but some comic and some 
fighting and some of these things combined. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And sometimes you take Indian films also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which is more popular? Western films? 

A. Fighting dramas and some comics. 

Mr. Das: Thrilling subjects mostly. They are more appreciated. 

Mr. (those : Comics and thrilling subjects are more appreciated by the 
taill hands and the people we deal with. 

Q . Do you carry much of this social drama ? 

A. No, that is not much appreciated. 

Q. So you don't- carry it? 

A. Sometimes we do. But very little. 

Q. There are social dramas, only nowadays they are not appreciated. 

A. But I am told b or 7 years ago, before the Universal Co. had regis- 
tered these serial films, at that time they were interested in all those films, 
but now they are selling these films for Rs. 300 or 400. This Universal Film 
Co. after using all these films here they are selling their rights here to other 
merchants, they are buying for Rs. 200 to Rs. 30o and they are showing every 
now and again to the men in the mill areas. 

Q. Who is showing? 

A. There are many other companies here. 

Q. Travelling companies? 

A. No, there are other people. 

Q. How many travelling companies are there? 

A. 10 or 12. Day by day they are producing companies. Sometimes we 
meet with them and we know them. 

Q. So there are more than 12 companies in Calcutta who go about the 
province? But 1 didn’t follow what you said about the Universal. What 
was it ? 

A. Yes, there are many good social dramas produced hv some English or 
American firms hut they have not established themselves. They are shown in 
some houses but they are not popular with the masses, because of these thrill- 
ing serials that the Universal Co. are bringing out, these fighting and thrilling 
serials. Nowadays they are selling all these films for Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 and 
the people of the ordinary class they are obtaining all these films, they are 
always showing to the people every now and then. So this vogue for thrilling 
serials is based on the masses. 

Q. It is all right. Anyway you say the masses do not like to see social 
dramas ? 

Q. If we show them, why not? 

Q. And do they like Indian films when you take them? 

A. Yes, they like them. 

Q. But you have to pay more for Indian films? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. How much do you pay tor an Indian film and how much tor a western 
film ? 

Mr. }hi' : Not less than IN. ■‘V' lor nut' tlay. 

V- Hut yo\i have to travel about? Supposing yon kept it for oO days? 
You take it. to place 200 miles away and have you to return it? 

d. A\ e lake it hy railway parrel. We receive it on the very day we perform 
ami after performing we return it on the \ery next day. 

Q. So that it you keep it more than a day. you have io pay more. 

A. Yes. we have to pay a detention fee. 

( t h So lor one day’s performance you have to pay IN. AO lor a picture? 

.1. That is the minimum. Sometimes we pay more. 

Mr. X eo;///; How many shows do you give per day ? 

A . Sometimes one show and sometime* two show-. 

i'htitrnmn : How much more have you paid sometime-' What is the 
maximum you lmvc» paid? 

Mr. (who*r; We only gyi Indian films I mm the Aurora t'incma. 

What is the amount you liave paid there? 

A. IN. UK). 

< t >. It ranges from IN. nO to IN. 100? Now supposing you lake a western 
til in what do you pay lor it? 

.1. About Ifs. i() or IN. Io. We have* pan) up to IN. ‘si) sometimes for a 
programme. Thai means say S reels. 

( k >. For how many days? 

I. For half a week. Thai is 0 day- or I days. 

Mi. I in' r ; We pay IN. Ml to Its. sit according to the class and condition 
of the film. 

(J. Why don I you get Indian films like that for a week or half a week? 
Will they not supply you? 

.1. We go to small places. If we find n paying \\c keep it. 

(>. 'That is always ealeulatetl on t he daily rate. You pax lor Indian Minis 
at a daily rate? For western films you pay at a I days or I days rail*? 
Therefore western films are cheaper lor you. 

Mr. f hi < ; Yes. eertainl.v. 

( t i. Hut do l he\ aiiraet as big an amlieiiec as ihc Indian film? 

,1. No. 

fj. Imiian lilins aifrael a bigger audience than western lilm.s? 

I. (’erf a inly. 

(J. Kverywhere. wherever you nor 

A. Yes. 

1). Have you even soni a Homhay film -a film produced by a Horn hay 
company ? I mean Indian films produced at Homhay. 

Mr. fiti tn li* u ; \ es. 

(J. Are they popular? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Not so popular. If the titles are given m the vernacular, 

whether it ho a Homhay or Mental film, they like it. 

Q. Hut. do you give titles to Bengali films 1 ? 

Mr. linsr : We have been trying Homhay films with Bengali titles, hilt 
they are not as popular as Bengali films, in Bengal. 

Mr. (Jrtrn: Are Bombay films more popular than western films? 

A . Yes. 

</. That shows that Indian films are very popular with the people? 

J Jr. h’/focc ; It is very difficult to get them. 

2 K 
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Mr. Dus.- The charges are high. We are unable to afford it. 

Q. So you don’t get them in sufficient quantitiee and you have to pay 
more ? 

A. Ye> 

Q. So you would all like more Indian films to he produced in the country ? 

A. Yes. 

V- Do you ever take any educational films ? 

Mr. Ha ft rrjrn ; So. Sir. Where will we get educational films ? 

Q. Supposing you get them, about malaria or any disease. About 500 
feet or something of that sort. Do you think you can show them to the 
people ? 

:\( t . Das; Occasionally. 

Mr. Hip.st’ ; We are showing these films for Government, for the public 
health department now. 

if. Where ? 

.1. T n villages in Bengal. At present we have two contracts, one for the 
Moorshidahad district and another for the Krislmagar district. We are 
showing only health films there. 

Q. Do Government pay you anything for it r 

A . Yes, Government, are paying us a nominal amount to cover our ex- 
pense's and travelling. 

(J. And you include it in your programme ? 

A. No. we are showing only health films. We have produced some Bengali 
films for the health department which are very popular. 

Q. And you take them and show them? 

,1. Yes. 

But do you charge the people anything when you show them? 

.1. No, that is a free show, organised by the Government officials. 

( t >. And they use your projector for the purpose*' 

A. Projector and our men to look after the shows and all that. 

Q. Are they popular with the people? Du they understand these health 

films ? 

.1. They are very popular. 

( t >. And you would like to have more of these films? But will you show 
them as part of your programmer Do you think you can include them in 
the programme where you don’t charge fees? 

.1. If it is not costly. If we g«*t them rheap we will include them in our 
prngra mine. 

(,). Say 500 feet or something like that. 

A. It. would he a sufficient attraction. 

y. It would he a variety and you could include it. They can use you for 
this purpose? 

A. Yes. 

(,>. When you go about, do people talk to you and sav you must bring 
such and such a film. “ Next time, please bring such and such a. film.” 

Mr. ]>as; They often ask for serial films. 

Mr. Jiatu ‘/jra; Serials and Bengali films also. Mythological drama they 
also ask for. But where will we get these mythological dramas. They are 
charging Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 for a two days’ show. 

Q. What do you mean by mythological shows? 

A. Indian mythology. 

Q. They charge you R,s. 400 for that? 

A. Yes, Rs. 400 to 500 fur a two days’ show'. And a No they demand a 
deposit for such a film. 
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Mr. Given: That is quite natural. 

Chairman : And thev are very popular when you take them? 

Mr. Dus. Certainly. 

Q- But how is it you don’t produce more films in Bengal? 

Mr. Hose : It is. very expensive and we have not got the money. 

Q. 1 don't mean you personally. Rut generally, how is it. when there 
U so great a demand ior Indian films, that more films are not produced ? 

A. Because there is no such capitalist. Only Madan. and he is also want- 
ing us to pay much. How can we pay r 

V- Here you are, many travelling companies, why don’t you put your 
heads together and go and start a producing concern which will pay tor 
itself Y 

Mr. Da*: We are all of us rather poor. 

Mr. Hose: Not only poor, hut we barely cover our costs hy going about 
with these shows. It is a struggle for us. 

Mr. tin nerjea : And also on account of mutual jealousies. Brothers oi 
the same trade. 

Q. I suppose now and then you show some love making films, don’t vour 1 
A. Sometimes. 

y. Do people like such films Y The people whom yon go to in the motussil, 
do they care for such sort of scenes.-' 

Mr. Hose: They have no particular liking for it hut ncil her do they 
object . 

y. They don’t take much notice of it Y 
A. No. they don’t. 

Mr. liuneiieu: The masses never object to anything. Tlie\ simpl\ sit. it 
out. and go away when the picture U dime. 

y. They don’t ihink about it. 1 mean do they gel spoilt hy seeing such 
t hi tigs r 

Mi. Hast: I don’t think so. 

y. Have you anything special to say about your difficulties Y 
Mr. Ghasv: Yes, we find a very great difficulty in securing licences. We 
have got to take some licence from the licensing authority ; u every district 
wherever we go every time, 
y. Licence from whom ? 

.1 . From the district magistrate. And here in (.■alcut.ta from the Police 
(’Minin issioner. 

y. For exhibiting Y 

Mr. Hose: According to the- ( inenia Act. we have got to take a licence 
whenever we give a public show. In tlie presidency towns we have to apply 
to the (’onimissimior of Police, in the mofussil towns to the highest authority 
there, the district magistrate. Sometimes we go into the interior and from 
there the party has to go to the magistrate’s headquarters to make tin* appli- 
cation. Two or d days elapse before he gets the licence and that means a 
Joss to us and a lot of expense. 

y. Yon mean unless you go to the district headquarter- you eamiot get a 
licence Y 

A. Exactly. 

y. Do you get an annual licence or for a short period r 
.1. For one month or two months. A temporary licence. 

Q. Why don’t you take a permanent licence? 

A. There is no such provision. This is what wo want. Wo want n licence 
for the whole province and it it is passed hy the headquarters it should bold 
everywhere. 
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Q. You don’t want to have the trouble of applying for a licence every 
time?' You want the licence to have currency throughout the province?' 

1. Yes. 

Mr. J$a it* rjru : And further we have to take much trouble about that 
because in a suburb town there are also many courts and we haw to apply 
to the district magistrate there. Their clerks also demand passes and other 
concessions. 'We have much trouble over that. And lief ore erecting our tent 
there we have to send our man to get the licence and that means delay. 

Q. So if you get a licence which will have currency throughout the pro- 
vince it will he useful to you*' 

M r. 11hn*r : Yes. Otherwise we suffer loss. We have to sit idle for days 
together. Here in Calcutta we only get a licence for 15 days and we have 
to pay Its. 5 for that licence each time. Then calculating Rs. 5 for each 15 
days, sometimes we pay more than the jiermunent. house. 

Mr. (i runt: What is the licence, for the generator and the projector P 

1 . No. for exhibiting. 

if. Kor the place in which it is ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing that place already has a licence, do you have to get a 
I ice nee ? 

1‘huirman: Suppose there is a public cinema, have you to take a licence 
all I lie same? 

A. Yes. 

if. Supposing there S a permanent theatre and you u*e it for a day or two, 
when you take your cinema ? 

A. C >1 1 \os. K\ eu jor one da\ if we wish to show, we have to get a 
licence. Ami ironi one stage if we have to go to another stage, wo have still 
to apply for a licence. 

(f. Have you got a copy of the licence* which you get ? 

A. rnfort unately not. 

<f. (-on Id you s«»ml it. ? 

A. Oh yes. Shall I go lor it now. Sir?' 

Oli no, it is not necessary. You may send it to ihe oftice to-morrow. 

Send it by post to the Secretary, who will reeeive it. Wo want to sec the 

nature of the licence. 

.1. Then there are two other point'. Sir. Our Indian production is not 
sutiicient so we have got to use these. Knglish till ns. 

O. Otherwise von would use Indian films more. 

.4. But on account id the high duty on Knglish films we cannot get them 

ourselves. What we have got to do is to hire them ami the hire is, far 

greater than what Jt would cost us to buy them. 

(f. You want them rendered cheaper? 

A. Yes, if possible. 

(f. But if you will get more Indian films you will be satisfied? 

A. Yes. 

if. If you get more Indian films you will he satisfied? 

A . Yes. 

Mr. iiho\h: In order to get the films we import censored, the Censorship 
Hoard has no arrangements for projection. We have no permanent show 
where we can project them. 

Q. Some of you do import films yourself? 

Mr. 1 )cy: Yes. 

(f. You mean there is no place where you can exhibit your films and yom 
have to apply to people who have got theatres already? 

4. Y 99 r 
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Q. How many films do you import ? 

Air. Dey: Very few. 

Mr. Banner ite : On account of the mi rtifvrnn duty it i$ not possible to 
import many. 

Q. You buy second ham! filmy which arc very cheap in England!" 

M r. Uosr : Yes. 

(J. How much do they charge in England? 

Mr. llmmerier : 10 shillings a reel. 

Q. You pay 10 shillings a reel there and von have to pay Its. #7 here-' 

4. Yes, and also freight and other charges. About Hs. ^0 or wo havo 
to pay. 

Mr. SrtHjy: Have you any fixed scale of admission prices' At what rate 
do you sell your tickets " 

4. Mostly 4 annas and annas. Where wc cannoi gci lour anna> we 
reduce it to 2 annas and even out- anna. 

(,). s annas and 4 annas are the usual rates 1: 

Mr. Pry: 2 annas also is the usual rate. 

Mt. Ittuiurrier: fn iiu'/fa we charge one anna because they are ordinary 
class ui people and they runnel pay more. 

Q You are not troubled by the entertainment tax: 

A. No. 

Mr. ]i<uth> i irr : The Corporation take K>. I '2 / S troin us. 
it*. What is that tax lor? 

A . The Corporation gives u> a license tor showing the cinematograph in 
Calcutta . 

({. That is the trade licenser 

A. No. Over and above tin* trade license. Thai is under the Theatre 
Act . 

Q. Is it a new imposition? 

4. Yes, and we are also fighting against it. 

rtminmiii: Kindly send Us copies of every licence you have to take, tho 
trade license, theatre license. police license, and any other license you have 
to take. 

Mi. X And let us kimu the fees you have to pay for each ot theso 

things, 

A . Yes. 

Mr. /fo.sr : And there is lire brigade license ami warehouse license 
Q. Ho you keep much storage of films? 

A . I have got to keep. 

Q. But I thought, you hire and give them hack and ordinarily you 

do not store them. Mr. Bose, you import also? 

4. Yes. f used to import before, blit since the imposition of this tax l 
have stopped. I hud it more easy to buy films locally. 

i'luiinmin : How much do you pay when you buy locally ? 

4. That depends on the condition of the films. Some oi the films wo 
bought from the India Films Limited- we bought them very cheap. 

Q. That is. western filmisf 
A . Yes. 

Air. Xew/y: When you go to any tnolussil town does the municipali ty 
charge you anything for the licenser 
Mr. lUfxr : No. 

Mr. Dey: They do not charge, but we have to take permission from 
the municipality . 

Q. In addition to the District Magistrate? 
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A. Yes. 

(f. That does not cost, you anything? 

A. No. 

Mr. Dry - Hut sometimes there trouble. 

(f. Your point is there are ton many authorities with whom yon have to 
deal r 

,1. Ye*. 

if. Yon got Indian films generally from the Aurora Company. May 1 
know the names of a tew of the Indian film* which you have shown? 

.4. “Krishna Sakha,’’ “ Hiclya Sundar ", “ Hatnakar ”. 

if. Where do the Aurora Company get them from? 

.4. They produced them. 

(f. So, for your Indian films you are practically confined to one of the 
producers ? 

4. Yes. 

Mr. Bunn* rjvr : Before that, there was another company called the Taj 
Mahal Company, they have gone into liquidation now. At that time Mr. Hose 
was the proprietor of the Aurora Company and he had also taken films from 
them. We have also shown their films. 

if. Do you think that films like “ Durgesh Nandim ” would he quite as 
popular as mythological films in the rural areas? 

Mr. lUumrrjrr; No. 

if. The audiences that you generally get — will they he satisfied with a 
drama like “ Durgesh Nandim ”? 

.4. No. They will like mythological films more than these other things. 

Mr. Bn nnerier: Religious films produced in other places do not correctly 
interpret Hengnli customs and ideas. 

if. You mean they interpret certain mythological subjects in such a way 
that they do not accord with the Bengali idea of those things? 

Mr. Bose : Yes. 

Q. Is the Aurora Company specialising in the production of mythological 
films ? 

Mr. Bose: We are doing only that. 1 am the owner of the Aurora 
Company. 

(f. Do you supply these films to any of the permanent theatres also, or 
do you look to the travelling cinemas mostly? 

.4. Permanent theatres in Bengal and Bihar and Assam take films from 
us regularly. 

Q. Have any of your films been shown in Calcutta? 

.4. Yes. at the Puma Theatre, and the Star Theatre. We hired the Star 
theatre temporarily and showed the pictures on our own account. 

But your main customers are the touring companies? 

.4. Yes. 

if. And it pays you to produce particularly for the travelling showmen? 

.4. Yes, it does in the long run. 

( 'luiinnan : What is the largest length you produce? 

Mr. Bose; 7 reels of about 8,009 feet. 

Mr. Xeotnf : Would you mind telling us the average cost of production ? 

Mr. Bose: The last one cost us about ffs. 12.000. Professor Bose gave 
evidence on our behalf so far as the producing side was concerned. 

if. Do you think if you were to show only Indian mythological films you 
could do away with the foreign films altogether ? Or do you think the 
Indian audience would still want to see western films as a variety? 
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Mr. Bonnerir*: : Yes. They will always demand something new, something 
novel. 

( *i tin nr l t Httrjunl : Air. Bo.se. yon are an actual producer, supplying the 
travelling cinemas? 

.1. Yes. 

( t f. Do you own any travelling cinemas yoursell ? 

A. Yes. .Sometimes we put up as many as (*» cinemas. 

H<uv many do you own, Air. Das? 

.1. One or two. sometimes one. sometimes two. 

O. Do you own the machinery yoursell’ tor the two? 

1. Yes. 

( t >. What, arc* they mounted on? How do you send them about tin* country? 

A. By bullock cart. 

O. What area do you cover? 

.1 . The wliole of Bengal and A>asm. 

Mr. />«/.-»: Only the suburbs of Calcutta. 

Mr. (''hush : Suburbs of Calcutta and also out in the districts. 

Mr. I ha: Suburbs of Calcutta and Bengal. 

Mr. limi hr rji r ; Suburbs of Calcutta, and 'sometimes we also take 1 contracts 
for the C. P. and part of Bengal. 

( ( ). You never thought of combining and dividing up the mo fossil so as 
to allocate to each company certain areas? Do you compete with one another? 

Mr. Itmnirriit That may be done, hut unless yon ran enforce* the thing, 
the people would not accept it. 

Mr, Host : That will never he. 

(J. What is the siy,e of audience that you will get in the mofussil? 

Mr. Hnnnrtirr: Sometimes, 100. *tl), 00 or 200. 

Mr. ilhosh : hi meins we sometimes get as much as f>00 or (>00. Ordinarily 
we get about 200 people. The average price of the ticket will be 2 annas. 

Mr. h’rrrn: Your average is under 4 annas? 

Mr. d both: Acs. 

4’oioitel I'mirfrmt : Would you show twice a day? 

Mr. Ban uerjer ; In meins we show 8 or 10 times a day. 

<f. But the amount of money received by exhibit ini does not admit, of 
your spending very much more on your films? 

M r. Uhunh : We cannot make any profit. We have to pay hire on the 
films and so on and after all the expenditure we do not make any profit. 

Mr. Jhis: Besides that, our staff is very big. We have to take these tilings 
from here to there every now and then. 

Q. l)o you think that the secondhand films arc doing you any good? Do 
people like secondhand films, or do they want something better? 

Mr. Bose: They are satisfied with the secondhand films that we show. 

Q. Have you noticed any desire on the part of your audience to see any- 
thing else than Indian films? You say Indian films are most popular? 

Mr. Bose: Yes. The public like adventurous films and serials. They 
•clamour for them. 

Q. A gentleman who is showing films up in Assam told us that his coolies 
say. li We want to see something of the rest of the world/' Do you find any 
demand amongst your audiences for films from other parts of the world? 

Mr. Bose: As a matter of fact we are also catering for the Assam gardens 
for the last M or 4 years. They like mostly jungle films, adventurous films and 
comedies. And the gentlemen there in charge of those gardens also prefer 
them. Barring that, they do not want the coolies to see any other film. 
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Q . Art* you noticing that the cinema is gradually getting more popular out 
in the moiussil ? 

.1. ft. is, decidedly. 

(f. And the people will In* prepared to pay a slightly increased price 
gradually ? 

-1. Yes. We tried in one or two places to double the rate for the Hengali 
films that, we produced and we found people were paying it. 

Mr. Dry: That is for Indian films because people seldom get Indian films. 

Mr. Ghuxh : You cannot increase the rate always. 

Q. Suppling you were to iec vernacular captions for your English films 
would they he more popular? 

Mr. Hi •sc : We tried that, too; for the time being it pays, hut later on its 
Attraction fades away. Men will not go twice to see the film. Whereas if it 
is an Indian film they will go as many times as they can. 

Mr. drrrn: I .suppose you cannot do anything in the monsoon? 

Mr. Uhtmh : In the monsoon we hire institutes and halls and show there. 

Mi. Dus: Sometimes we have tarpaulin arrangements for the purpose. 

Q. You find difficulty in taking them about in the monsoon ? 

A. Yes. 

(f. I take it in the moisoon you do not do much business? 

Mt. Dry: .No. we are losing then. 

Q. Tu the fair season you have got \ our own tents also? You have got to 
carry them about ? 

Mr. Dry: Yes. and seating accommodation also. 

(J. IVopfe are not content to sit. on the ground ? 

A. Those who pay 2 annas will he content io sit on the ground, but others 
would not. For the rest we provide benches, chairs and galleries. We have* 
to carry them. 

Mr. Du*: That' is wliy we have got to rnrry a big staff also. 

Q. About the license that you were talking about. I imagine the license is 
required so that the local authorities may see that there is no risk of fire? 

Mi. fiuu nerjef ; Yes. 

Q. f take it you would not wish to take upon yourself the responsibility 
of the risk of a fire in which the whole audience or a great portion of it might 
get burnt to death? 

Mr. Dry: We always take particular care. 

Q. Supposing the local authorities said, kk All right, we do not' want the 
license, but we will prosecute you if there is any fire ”, would you accept 
that risk? 

Mr. Dry: How can we take that responsibility? 

Chairman : Would they cease to prosecute you if you had a license? 

Mr. Bose: Even if we have a license we may be prosecuted. 

Mr. Onrri : If they can prove that there was negligence or that you did 
not comply with the terms of the license. The license is to a certain extent a 
protection ? 

M r. Hu n u r rjr v : Yes. 

Mr. Dus: We generally keep our things outside and in ca>e of fire there is. 
no possibility of danger to the audience. The audience can easily get out. 

Mr. Busr : None of us had any such accident so far. 

y. It is a <i ues t ion of public safety. You show so openly that when there 
is fire your audience can get away very easily? 

Mr. hns : Every side is open and they can get away. No such accident 
Ini'- happened. 
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(J. Your audio! ues, in tin* tnofii**il towns, a re they mostly literate people 
who can road r 

Mr. tht*: Mostly illiterate. 

Mr. lifts? : You ran only show a Him that has been censored. and the license 
is tor that purpose. That is one* of the reasons tor their demanding a license. 
We have got licensed operators. 


Written Stattsment of Mr. S. K. BHADURY, Actor-Manager, 

Calcutta. 

I NTKOHU Toliv. 

1. 0i) (M I have some experience of Him taking and win connected with 
the industry for two years. I am at present the dramatic producer of tlia 
Nafvamandir considered to he the premier dramatic company in Bengal. 

(2) 1 can speak of Bengal only. Among the educated classes the Him hahit 
is growing. In large towis and labour centres the movies are very popular 
with the masses. 

(h) Largely college students, school boys, clerks, chokras and working 
classes in general. 

(c) Not a very large proportion. 

V.\ in l 

Vi! n i lni!usfrfi in fmtiu 

■ Of Indian films the mythological. of foreign films the serials. It j* only 
with the educated classes that the highly artistic production like Intolerance, 
Way Down Hast or Orphans of the Storm are popular. 

I. No. Because of the dearth of Indian films. 

o. Indian films. su< h as they are at present, cannot nice! the demand. 
But the number of producing linns is on the increase. 

(a) They are improving. 

(I*) Very much so. 

(.< ) Certainly it is more profitable to show Indian films. Any number of 
them — Joydeb. Sankaraeharvya . KrlshnuUnuta’s Will, Durgesh Nandiui to 
cite a few recent instances. 

<>. (a) Yes, certainly. 

(ft) (1) Mostly social films particularly the film versions of well-known works 
of fiction by Tagore. Banking Kara t Chatter joe, etc. 

<2> Films of mythological interest and films ol adventure. 

K. (a) No. 

(h) Want of intelligent organisation as also oi capital. Besides able and 
efficient men are not attracted — been us** then* is no assurance of continued 
employment and the profession is not remunerative. The trade is flooded 
with amateurs — the film producing companies try ro enlist the services of as 
many amateurs as they can. Thus keeping down the cost of product ion. 

T)i ffinift it x a! h'tuii inj f / / s / rifmhun . 

There are no distributing agencies. A producing company with small 
capital stands absolutely at the mercy of the exhibitors. In Bengal there is 
a single firm. In Calcutta and M*»v rah ni a dn/cn houses, ten helutu: !<■ 
himself. 

ft. 1 cannot say anything about foreign films ami their rates. About 
Indian Filins they cost little and whatever the quality that are sure to pay. 
In Bengal of all available houses more than 3/ 4ths are owned or controlled by 
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i\ .single firm. In ('ah utta and Howrah ot a dozen houses ten belong to 
them. This is explained by the fact that they were the first to appreciate 
the possibilities of the industry and that they have a very large capital behind 
them. This firm also produces films on a large scale. 

11?- The amusement tax is a real handicap. It has practically killed the 
Bengalee Theatre. Its effect on the film industry which is still in its infancy 
is hound to he disastrous. It tolls on the exhibitors and this indirectly on 
the producers particularly such of them as are without sufficient capital. 

Id. I should like to tax heavily all imported films but all raw materials 
in connection with the industry should be duty free. This will stimulate indi- 
genous production. 

M. Certainly if the Government will let private firms to take such films 
lor them. It will mean nothing to the trade if the state undertakes their 
production*. 

The demand for such films is hound to come. 

15. Certainly. A splendid back ground, advantage of light and cheap 
cost ol production all of them tend to help the growth of the indigenous indus- 
try. Besides the Indian film with vernacular titles is always extremely 
paying. 

lb. In Bengal at least given ihe chance of continued and remunerative 
■employment there will be no dearth of producers etc. There is ample mate- 
rial and techni(|Uo is sure to he evolved. Foreign direction will be worse 
than useless production. If the Indian films are t<> succeed and have a 
world market it must be essentially Indian in character. At present Indian 
films are modelled largely on the foreign sample and therefore fail to please 
the critical eye. 

To raise the level of the Indian film up to the standard of Europe and 
America it will be necessary, for a few years at least to send a dozen men 
abroad to bo trained as camera men. The camera work is certainly of an 
inferior grade here. Opportunities should also be provided for the Indian 
producers to go abroad and see for himself how things are done there. 

1*. Yes. 

Firstly, by insisting on the exhibition of Indian films up to a certain 
definite percentage beginning with 40 per cent, and gradually working up to 
75 per cent. 

Secondly, offering contracts to honn fith\ producers of Educational, Agri- 
cultural. Hygienic and other films. 

Thirdly, by instituting technical scholarships for training in photography 
and production. 

Fourthly, hv imposing duty on imported films and abolishing duties on 
raw material. 

Fifthly, bv help from the Archaeological Department, the Police and the 
Military. 

Sixthly, by granting liberal commissions over railway and steamship 3ines 
to film parties and to the carriage of films and film goods. 

19. I believe very favourably. 

20. (a) Not much — I consider the small expenditure involved thoroughly 
justifiable inasmuch as the industry when once it is on its legs will provide 
employment for thousands. 

(h) Yes from taxes on imported films and if any amusement tax is levied 
the money ought to be fully ear -marked for the betterment of this industry. 

21. A state agency will hamper but a non-official organisation under gov- 
ernment auspices may be helpful. 

22. So long as there is no chance of Indian films being accepted in other 
parts of the Empire such participation can only injure the indigenous indus- 
try. In other words it will only help to displace the American film and be a 
dangerous rival to the Indian film. 
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Part II. 

‘24. to). (M. (r) I am of opinion that Western films, British or American, 
have a deleterious effect on the mind of the younger people generally. It is 
not that they are immoral or criminally suggestive. The fact is the whole 
Atmosphere of these films engender in the minds of our youngmen heightened 
notion of life, of ease, of creuture comforts generally unsettling their minds 
and producing in them a vague sense of discontent with their actual environ- 
ments. Speaking from my personal experience of college men for the last 
two decades I can state with the greatest emphasis that this is a very serious 
and real danger. 

(d) Subject to my statement above 1 have very little complaint against the 
censors with regard to either (1) or (2). 

2o. ^ es. My idea is to have separate Boards for Indian and foreign films. 
In any ease the police man is unnecessary on the board. The Bogie of sedi- 
tion is a great deferent in producing dramas -1 speak from my experience of 
the stage which is censored by the police - which are racy of soil. 

2(i. pi) Sooner these too soft susceptibilities are done away with the better 
for India. 

(M None that 1 know of except Buddha which I hear was banned in 
B a ngoon. 

27. The masses and even a very large proportion of the so-called educated 
classes certainly do not understand the west. 

<ff) But I do not see how the censor ran held. You cannot shut out 
western civilisation for good or for evil. 

27. ib) I have seen a few such films. I cannot recall the names. The 
Indian rajahs are generally made the butt of ridicule — not that some of them 

-don’t deserve it. Indians, the common people, in one film F saw' were repre- 
sented as a lot of sneakish and blood-thirsty cowards. 

28. (a) and ib) Generally speaking pictures do not contribute very largely 
to the debasement of moral of either children or adolescents. 

29. Useless. 

No. 

til . Yes. 

■‘12. Subject <o my reply to 24 le) satisfactory only there is sometimes a ten- 
dency to prudery and certainly here in Bengal being almost a part of the 
Police department it has a strong political bias. 

33. (a) Yes. 

(h) May. 

(r) Yes. 

«'F4. (a) No. 

(2) Certainly it would be hard lines for a producer in Madras to run up to 
Delhi to have his production passed by the censor. 

34. (h) I do not consider multiplication of Boards necessary. Provinces 
may be left to take care of themselves in this matter. 

:J5. The board should t>e non-official with representatives from the trade, 
the local legislature, and the general public. There nmy be one I. C. S. or 
1. E. S. officer to look after the Government side. 

(a) School masters, religious missionaries and faddists of any kind ought 
to be barred. 

37. I do not consider any safe guards necessary. 

45. 1 have no objection to licensing or to inspection. But this will only 
-uld to the number of free passes which the poor exhibitor will have to provide. 
Already he is sufficiently oppressed. 
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Oral Evidence of Mr. S. K. BHADURY, Actor, on Friday, the 23rd 

December 1927. 

Chairman : We had the pleasure of .seeing you act the other day au<i it 
was a very good performance. There are one or two points on which 1 should 
like to have the benefit of your advice. Do you think, from your knowledge 
of the acting profession in the province, that film acting is likely to get popu- 
lar with young men in the first place? 

A. Yes, I think it is very likely. 

Q. And also women ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You will be able to get good women for film noting? 

A. We can get good artists. 

Q. f suppose you have not acted for the film yourself? 

A. 1 have. Originally 1 worked with the Madans. I produced about 2 or 
3 films with them. Of course my name did not appear. There was an Italian? 
camera man working and they thought it was better to give a foreign name. 
That is their idea right through. Later on 1 started the Taj Mahal Company 
and I produced two films there* and then I left it. It was not run on intelli- 
gent lines and the company came to grief and the films produced by them 
have been bought up by M ad a ns. 

(J. Every one has told us that the Indian film is a paying proposition. 

A. Yes 

y. As a film ii is u paying proposition, and yet company after company 
has been failing. No one has taken to it for more than 2 or 3 years. 

.1. The reason is this. As f have stated somewhere in my statement, 
there is great want of intelligent organisation and there is a good deal of 
mutual jealousy. Everybody wants to be a producer. People who put capital 
in the industry are mostly amateurs, they are attracted to the industry not 
lx*cause of the return they would get hut because of other reasons, and the 
mil 1 1 finds for his producer a man whom he will be able to control and he need 
not necessarily he the ablest or the most efficient person available. 

(J. You are an intelligent person who has taken interest in the industry. 
YVhnt is the remedy for all this? 

A. People who invest money in business at present — they are rather shy 
about these things, f think if the Government takes an interest in this indus- 
try and helps it by giving contracts to firms for producing films for their 
educational, agricultural, hygienic and other purposes, if it is rim on busi- 
ness lines, just as Madans are doing, and if there is a little bit of Government 
backing. I think capital may he raised and the thing may he placed on a good 
footing. 

(}. If co-operative societies he started for the purpose of producing films, 
do you think that will he a paying proposition? 

.1 . The difficulty is who will do it? 

(,>. That will introduce some sort of Government assistance as it were, 
there will be an inspector of co-operative societies . . . 

. 1 . It may answer, it may he successful. The greatest difficulty in Bengal 
is this. A good deal of money has been spent on the film industry. The 
rndo-Hritish Filin Company spent about a lakh of ru|>ees, the Taj Mahal 
Company spent: about Hs. 80.000. But the difficulty was this, they would 
never combine. 

y. And each of them goes to the wall? 

* 4 Yes. About the Taj Mahal Company the greatest difficulty was they 
could not show their films. There are about a doaen houses in Calcutta of 
which 10 are controlled by Madans. But at that time Madan would not 
exhibit any one of our films. 
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ty. Now he is showing the films. 

.4. Now, he has bought them lip altogether and he is showing them. 

Q. In the ease of Indian films there are difficulties ns regards facilities for 
exhibition? 

.1. There is difficulty in Bengal. I do not know anything about outside 
Bengal. 

Q. About acting and other things do you advocate scholarships abroad, — 
for technique .... 

A. The greatest want is probably of a camera man. Camera work is very 
inferior here and I should like camera men to be trained from abroad and 
huua producers may he helped to go abroad and *©0 how things are clone 
there. 

Mi . *» rr**u : Helped by Government? 

A . Yes, 

Mr. Xeoijy: What do yon mean by homl fiJr producers? You mean those 
who are already in the line? 

.1. 1 know *1 or t who would make capital producers, but they have no 
opportunity. It is rather difficult to find the real type of man who would 
succeed. For myself I think it, would be better in the beginning to choose 
successful men from the stage to learn the art of producing and they must 
have some education. 

(/. You mean direction? 

,1. Not merely direction with regard to acting. 

(f. Producing comprises so many items, scenario writing .... 

I. From scenario writing right up to the joining of the film the whole 
tiling is called production. There should be one man who has got that sense 
of unity, who can think in pictures, so that In? can make the pictures success- 
ful. 'Hie difficulty at the present moment is that the films which are produced 
now are merely so many patches joined together ; they are not thought out as 
a whole. 

('Imirnfui : You know u is work which requires division of labour? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then what, is the good of sending one man to learn all these things 
together ? 

1. Not all these things. Tin* producer who goes there will soo how things 
are done. 'Phis industry is 2<> or 25 years old. In 25 years it: has evolved to 
its p rescu'd state in the west, and it will take about 2 0 or 25 years for India 
to learn to produce. But, what, has been done in the west.-- if we can see 
with our own eves, certainly it will he a great help, 

Mr. .Wo////; You sav there should he proper division of labour and at the 
same time there should be somebody to co-ordinate the efforts of the various 
units ? 

.1. Yes. One unit is the camera man. Tin* other is the scenario writer. 
Of course, ho is bound to be controlled by tbc producer, as also the camera 
man. There are the actor.-*. Good actors and actresses are available in 
Bengal. Scenario writers are available in Bengal. You have a lot of story 
writers, and as a matter of fact, journalism as a profession is beginning to 
pay now. — writing stories in journals. And there are lots of fiction writers, a 
good many stories have been written and it is not very difficult to learn the 
technique of scenario writing. 

Chairman : So you would send such people for six months or H months , . 

.1. For writing scenarios nobody need go, but I would like the camera man 
and the producer to go abroad. 

Mr. (irrrn: Continuity men -I think that i,v the term Umv use for people 
\rho hnvo to see that the film is properly continuum*? 

1. Yes. 
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Chairman: To get a good conception of the whole thing and produce it 
like that? 

.4. Yes. 

(f. You believe then there should he more competition among exhibitors 
than there is at present in Calcutta. 

.4. As a matter of fact in Bengal there is only one exhibitor. These other 
people, except Hose of the Aurora Cinema, are very small companies and they 
don’t know exactly their wants. 

(f. So you suggest at least for future adoption that no one interest should 
have more than 50 per cent, of the exhibition. 

.4. I think there ought to be no particular firm who should have under its 
control more than 10 houses. 

Mi. Crf'cn : in the whole of India? 

.1. No, in a particular area; 1 am speaking of Bengal, 

(j. A provincial area? 

A. Yes, 

Chairman : Do you know the circuit system in the film world seems to be 
the common feature? 

.1. In other parts 1 am told there are distributing agencies; the houses 
are owned by particular agencies and the programmes are supplied by the 
distributing agencies. Hut here the houses are owned by a particular firm- 
they distribute and they produce their own films. 

if. That is due to the lack of enterprise on the part of other people? 

A. Certainly. They came first into the field and put all their money into 
it. It is not their fault. 

Mr. Crrm: Can you penalise them for it? 

.4. Xo certainly not. But there is one thing, if the monopolists like, they 
can prod nee much better films, hut their idea is tu keep down their rn^is, 
because they know Indian films, whatever their quality, will go with Indian 
audiences. 

Chait man : You believe in the quota system? 

.1. I do strongly, so that there may he some interest in raising the standard 
of production. There ought to he competition and people would like to see 
better films. 

if. I notice you want 10 per cent, gradually rising to 70 per cent., hut do 
you think we can get the 40 per cent.? 

.4. I don't know; you will he better informed than myself on that point. 

(f. You see the production is so small compared with the requirements. 
You have enumerated what advantages you would like to be introduced. 
Would you say that such advantages should be given only to Indian regis- 
tered concerns and not to anybody and everybody who wants to take films in 
the country. 

.4. Indian registered concerns. And this multiplicity of licences is a great 
handicap. 

(f. What are the licences, do you know? 

.4. For example in our theatre wo have to take out a licence for the trade, 
a trade licem'e ; we have got to take out a licence from the Corporation for 
using the building as a house of amusement ; then we have got to take out 
another licence a company licence. These three licences are necessary. 

Mr. Neogy: Tf it is a limited company? 

A, No, a private partnership too. 

i'hnirman : Hut they talk of licences in the mofussil? 

A. Oh, yes if we go on tour say to Benares. I have to take out a licence 
from the Magistrate for permission to stay and then I have to get permission 
for every single week that- T stay there. Then T have to pay the big munici- 
palities a temporary amusement tax. And this applies to films also. 
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(J. You also come under the same conditions as a travelling; dramatic 
troupe 1" 

.1. Yes. Some of u.s go on tour; and the number of passes that have to he 
issued is simply tremendous, any number »f them. It I go to the magistracy, 
there is the whole magistracy clamouring for tree passes of admission. Hero 
in Calcutta we have to fork out a lot of passes. 

Mr. (Irern: Isn’t there a limit to the number of passes you can give? 

A. No. For example I have to stage a drama .... 

Q. A drama, not a cinema. 

.1. I was speaking of the stage hut the conditions are the same, the case 
is parallel so far as films are concerned. In the case of the drama there is 
one censor — the Deputy Commissioner of Police. He does not rend Bengali. 
There is a Bengali inspector who does that. 1 have got to give him a pass. 
Now that office certainly exacts many passes. Then the Corporation; there 
is the Theatre inspect-or of the Corporation ; so that most of the Corporation 
officers obtain passes through the theatre inspector. Then, of course, there 
is the police; the local thanas and other people. You have got to be in their 
good graces. Supposing then* is a disturbance inside the house you have to 
ask lor police nasi stance. Now you have got to provide for that and there 
are other people too. 

i'hnii man : You believe the Indian film production has a very g»*>d future 
before it. provided proper steps an* taken!*' 

,1. Yes. 

C Do you go to the cinema often r 

A. I used to. but for the last 2 years I don't get the time to go. 

(/. But you come across cinema goers I suppose V 

.1. Yes, I do. 

Q. Do you think it has any bad effect on the people. 

.1 . It has— -I hat is foreign films in the case of the younger people, it un- 
settles their minds considerably . this habit of seeing motoring taxing; it 
makes them discontented with their environment. 

1 X ). Instils in them ideas of extravagance you mean: 

A . Yes. 

(,/. Not moral depravation: 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were a teacher r 

A. Yes. for rt years. 

Q. You think tile ideas are extravagantly produced ? 

A . Yes. 

1 was referring to any moral degradation. 

A. In one sense it is moral degradation. If you want to live beyond your 

means. 

Q. It is in that sense you mean? 

.1. Yes. 

(,y. But. that cannot he helped; if you see other people living well von want 
to live well ; ami it. is an incentive to effort. 

.1 . Of course, these are stock arguments but as a matter of fact that is 
not so. A student, comes from the mofussil. His father earns Us. (50 a month, 
he lives in a mud hut; he comes here, he lives in a hostel 4 storeys high, he 
has the benefit of the electric light, he goes and looks at the einenla, lie looks 
at the background, furnished houses, hotel lounges, this and that, scenes of 
Monte Carlo. 

Q. Ro he acquires an aversion for village life? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But that he* gets hy seeing Calcutta itself. by seeing the Hotels. Firpo’s, 
etc. P 
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A . He never goes inside Fixpo’s. 

Q. He looks at the show windows of the houses here, — Whiten way La id- 
law’s— and he sees all these things. 

A. The cinema brings all this very directly before In's eyes. As a matter 
oi fact, the habit of borrowing is grow ing among students. ] was a superin- 
tendent in a students’ hostel. I was a professor in a first grade college here 
foi H years and I have considerable knowledge of the students, i can state 
very definitely that the habit ol’ borrowing is growing among students. 

(J. And you think it is accentuated by going to the cinema? 

A. The cinema constitutes one of the causes. 

Mr. Svotjy: One remedy for this state of things will be the substitution of 
Indian films for Western films? 

.1. Indian films, yes. 

* lion until ; By living in the city and seeing these things there is an aver- 
sion created to village life. They don’t want to go back to their village life, 
That, is your point? 

A. Yes. 

Mi. Hr*en: You say in this statement., the producing company with n 
small capital stands absolutely at the mercy oi the exhibitors. Can yon tell 
us what the particular terms arc. what the exhibitor draws? 

_] . About -'in per cent, goes to the producing company; and the exhibitor 
will take 70 or 00 per cent. 

O. lie will do the advertising? 

T. Yes. 

Q. So it is a net profit of 30 to 35 per ceni. of the gross takings. 

,1. Not net profit. Thu producing firm get > only about 33 per cent. That 
i-. i be highest it can get. 

( t ). 33 per cent, of the gross takings? 

,i. Yes. 

(J . |.<. ihat not sufficiently remunerative if the film is shown in enough 
then Ires ? 

A. It is, but the return will he not more than 15 to 20 per cent., not even 
so much; and it will take possibly about 3 years to make that profit. 

O. Say he spends Its. 10,000 on the film. 

.1. It the film is popular in Calcutta he will get back Rs. lO.tKHI in 0 

■months. 

(>. On those terms? 

3. Yes, if’ the film is popular. 

Q. It you make a bad article you cannot expect to make a profit out of it. 
But is it not rather a strong statement to say that the small company is abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the exhibitor, if he can get back his capital cost in ti 
months ? 

.1. The return comes in \ civ <|uickiy for the first 0 month*. after ihal it 
is very slow. 

Q. That is all pur© profit. 

.1. But think of the time over which the profit is distributed. It does not 
work to more than (5 per cent. It is only people with big concerns who can 
do it at 6 per cent. This money is, in most cases, borrowed at 15 per cent 

(>. Tf he can make better films, 1 take it his return will be quicker? 

A. Tf they are accepted by the exhibitor. 

0. Does n 1 t it follow that if he puts through a good film it will he accepted 
by in© exhibitor? 

A . Well . let me give you one example. This ^ Incarnation ” — an Indian 
film. 

Q. 1 am referring to Indiaai films. 
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*4. It was shown at the Albion where very lew Indians go. It ought to 
have been shown in the Northern and Southern quarters, at the Kiiipres- 
Theatre or the Crown Theatre or some other theatre in Burra Bazar, with an 
Indian name attached to it. 

Mr. N r or/ y : What reason can you suggest for it? 

A. I do not exactly understand. Tt is a peculiar perversity. 

M r. (hern ; In answer to question 14, you approve of propaganda films 
*f Government will lot private firms take such films for them. 

A. It will not be run on business lines if the State undertakes production 

Q. Now the Indian producing companies, are they fully occupied with pro- 
ducing commercial films? 

A. No, they don't get any orders. 

(J. But the ordinary process is to produce the film first and then to market 
it. Do you think that if they had Government orders they would he eouientP 

A. That would help them to procure capital. 

Q. Can you give us any idea at what cost they would produce for Govern 
moot, the foot rate? 

A. If they get, Be. 1-8 from the Government it would pay them. 

(). 1 don’t say it is a lad. hut supposing wo were convinced hy evidence 
that Government could produce those films at Re. 1 per find? 

A. In that case it would he chea|K j r for the Government, to go in iur it 
themselves. 

Q. I don’t want to ask you to go into details, but if we are satisfied that 
Government could produce propaganda films at n very much cheapor price 
than Indian private producers, would you still he opposed to Government 
4- dug it? 

.1. Supi>o'.ing the Government produces a film at a very cheap cost. Well 
it means, the difference will he very little. Say 8 annas a foot If the Gov 
eminent produces 10.000 or 20,000 find per year, it wi ! 1 mean only Its. 1(),fMM» 
or Rs. 20.000 more for the Government. 

Q. Rut rio von realist' it all comes out of the public pocket, whether it is 
Rs. fi.nOO nr Rs 10 000? 

A. If the>e firms can get the contracts, they can get capital on the strength 
of that , 

Q. You think it will encourage private gentlemen and so on <o put money 
into the trader 

A. That is my idea. 

(). And you think it is legitimate for general revenues to he used admit- 
tedly for the purpose of attracting capital to this industry? 

A. if this ind ii.i try thrives it will provide occupation for thousands of 
people and the Government ought to do it. 

(). Now in answer to No. 17. you say £ ‘ if Indian films are to succeed and 
are to have a world market they must he essentially Indian in character 
W*. have been raiher exercised about that because an American expert told 
u.s that if an Indian film is to have a world market it must not he purely 
Indian, lie said from his knowledge of the American market that a purely 
Indian film would not interest his people. 

A. T don’t know but T do not see what interest the American people will 
have in Americanised versions of Indian stories. 

0 Not, necessarily that. They might like to sec Indian scenery and 
Indian people; but that the type of tale must have some interest for hi* 
people. He was quite candid. He said the audience in America, are usualD 
whaf he would call ” low-brow audiences ”, not very intellectual, and thai 
suhicci ^ like 11 Incarnation ”, for example, which are largely philosophical 
would bore them. 

1. Bound to, 

II £ o 
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Q. What type of Indian subject do you contemplate when you make this 
remark ? 

.4. Historical, romances, stories of modern life, 

Q. Indian romances? 

.4. Yes, from say the story of Nur Jehan or Asoka. If ** Intolerance ” 
succeeded in America, I don’t see why these should not succeed. 

Q. I take it you mean if the technique is good enough. 

4. But the technique in the West was evolved not in one or two days. It 
Will be evolved here also. What T mean to say is that the acting and the 
general production should have an Indian character, an Indian stamp about 
it. At the present moment Indian films produce — supposing it presents a 
pair of lovers, they behave very much as a European pair would. Now no 
Indian would make love in the way that is depicted in some of these films. 

Chairman : Tf he makes love at all P 

4. He is not as dry as that, 

Mr. Green: Tn answer to question No. 1R, von want legislation forcing 
the exhibition of Indian films up to a certain definite percentage. Is your 
idea that that should apply to every single theatre in India, exception being 
made in the case of particular houses which specially cater for European 

audiences for such time as Indian films do not rise to a particular standard? 

Could it be possible to make a provision such as has been made in the English 
Act that two or more houses may combine and that if say one house gave 100 
per cent. Indian programme then the other could give 100 per cent,, non 
Indian programme if it wanted to. In other words, the quota should he 
transferable P 

A. That may be done. 

Q. Your object being — what, is your object P 

A. I would not mind, T would not like to deprive the European element 

in a town like Calcutta of the pleasure of looking at good films. For example 
the Picture Palace and the Globe theatre these two houses nmv dmw Euro- 
pean films cent, per cent. Tn one sense that would he very good because yor 
would have a standard. 

Chairman : And do you realise that the quota system will he of more prac- 
tical value in a place like Calcutta. Supposing Marians, the two corners 
South and North of Calcutta, exhibited only Indian films and nil their other 
theatres showed 40 per cent, of the quota— probably they are doing it to-dav 

4. Thev are doing it for the last one year, because that i< paying them; 
they will be compelled to do it. 

Mr. Green: Tf they are doing it already, is it necessary to legislate? 

Chairman : That is another matter. The object of the quota is to increase 
production -exhibition, and, thereby, production? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Ro unless it has that effect there is no object in going in for it 

4. Still I think there should be some legislation. There are places where 
they don’t show Indian films. 

Q. You must compel them to show them there? 

Mr. Neogy: It may be a smaller percentage there and a larger percentage 
elsewhere ? ■ : * I^T 

4. Yes. 

Mr. Green: T want to ask one question only about the effect of films. You 
told the Chairman and in yo-ur written statement you say that certain typos 
<*f films have a deleterious effect on the minds of young people. On the other- 
band, later on in 27 (a), you say you cannot shut out Western civilisation for 
good and ever. T take it you are not frightened of the effect of the Western 
Slims on the moral life of young people, of adolescent India? 

4. No. 
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V- M*tt you are frightened that it teaches them to be extravagant, to get 
into debt ete.P 

Chair man: Get away from plain living . , . 

Mr . 0 rev n: And high thinking? 

A. I. don't know much about high thinking. 

Q. That is the oniy effect vou fear of Western films P 
*4. Ye*. 

Q. And at the same time you admit that the him by itself is not the only 
thing, it is on© of various tendencies leading in that direction P 
A. Hut it is a powerful agency. 

Q. You don’t actually suggest that the danger is so great that Western 
hints should bo stopped for that reason alone P 
A. Oh 110 . 

Colonel Cmu fonl : I would like to ask you one or two questions about the 
position of the actor. You suggested for instance that a romance like Nur 
Jchan might find a market abroad. Mr. Green suggested to you that it would 
have to he dealt with by the producer in a manner suited to the audience 
which you wanted to capture. Nur Johan treated in an Indian manner suit- 
ed to the desires of India!) audiences would not readily be accepted by an 
American audience. 

A. I don’t know. 

Mr. (i rern: Nur Jehan’s fare would not be shown according to some 
gentlemen who have appeared before u*. It would be the height of . . . 

A. That is why 1 have said the schoolmaster, the religious missionary and 
the faddist diouid he banned from tin* censorship. 

Mr. Xt oijit : But you are showing Nur Johan’s face on the stage P 
A. Certainly. Nur Jehan and almost all th© other Mogul princesses, 
y. There has boon no protest from Mussulmans P 

A. None. We have done so for the last 20 years — more than that, 5ft 
years. 

Colonel Crau'h.nd: What strikes me is this, that the Indian producer has 
two different audiences to cater for, his Indian market desiring his pictures 

produced in a certain manner 

A. There is 710 particular Indian manner of producing a film, 
y. Take tile portrayal of love. In the Indian wav, it is done on an in- 
finitely more modest line than the American producer is accustomed to 
serve his audience. I was just wondering whether a production on those 
lines would therefore he p- . !cr -illi American audiences. 

A. I hope it will be. 

Q. Or whether you won’t have to dive the American audience the way in 
which they are accustomed to. 

A. You can have lot" (l dancing, cabaret scenes and so on; but if you 
throw on the screen some oi t h ' Moghul incidents you will hav© plenty of 
colour. 

Q. I quite agree that th * .p<*: ?a ular part of your films should b© equal to 
anything that America can produce in the way of spectacles; but when you 
coine down to the human portion of the story, your human emotions will have 
to be interpreted, it seems to me, in a different light from what you require 
for Indian audiences. 

A. Th© character film might prove an attraction to an American 
audience. 

y. You have no evidence of thatr 
A. No. 

(). Kxce.pt Unit “The Light of Asia" was considered by the renters too 
heavy. 
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A. But then who \Jras it produced by? They produced the film in such « 
way that although it was the story of Buddha’s life, they had for a back- 
ground medieval Jaipur. I don’t think much of their ideas of production, 
They actually had Moghul regalia in procession while depicting the life oi 

Buddha. 

Q. It was inartistic you think? 

A. Certainly. It did not appeal even to Indians. 

Q, You are not satisfied with the standard of acting for films in India? 

A. It is rather a difficult question to answer. What I mean is this, good 
actors are not attracted to the trade, because there is no future. The people 
who really produce films try to enlist the services of amateurs. They try to 
get as many men as possible without paying them. They don’t want to pay 
for good men. 

Q. Is there not the money in the business to pay for good actors? 

.4. There is money but they don’t want to pay for this simple reason, 
because it is an Indian film and they know it will answer for an Indian audi- 
ence, so they don’t want to pay. 

Q. The Indian audience is not demanding good acting at present, they 
are satisfied with indifferent acting? 

A. Because they don’t get many Indian films; whatever they get they 
thnnk themselves for. 

Q. So far as I can understand from the evidence given before us, cinema 
acting is more a question of the director than it is of the individual actor — 
that is, the director tells the actor the type of emotion he desires and the 
actor displays it. 

A. As a matter of fact the actor need not know what he is doing some- 
times. He is merely a pawn in the hands of the director or producer. 

Q. Would you favour the importation of a certain number of directors for 
a period of years? 

A. What will they do? These films will lose their Indian character. They 
will not be able to handle Indian stories. 

Q. But supposing you have an imported director for training pur poxes. 

A. I think they pay to the indigenous director just as much as they pay 
for I he imported director, they will get at least a dozen good directors here. 

Q. You think such Indian directors exist to-day? 

A. They do exist. 

(j). You don’t think any special training is required? 

A. Some training would be certainly helpful, some knowledge of Western 
studios; but I say with emphasis that there are men who are quite capable of 
producing good films here in India but they are not attracted because the 
profession is not remunerative. 

Q . You have been doing some directing? 

A. Oh yes. 

Q. Without giving away secrets can you give us an idea of the salary you 
drew as a director? 

A. It is no secret. When I was working with Madan they paid me what 
I considered to be a very poor salary, Rs. 500 and my conveyance, os a direc- 
tor : but that was the first time. I was then teaching. I came to them 
because 1 had a love for this business. Then I loft them after a year and a 
half. I started my own theatre. First of all I started a cinema the Taj 
Mahal hut we quarrelled, as we generally do here in Bengal. T gave it up 
iuul I started a theatre of my own and certainly I made much more than 
Rs. 500 a month. 

Q. Have you had any further offers for you to go back as a director. 

A. On the stage I am quite sure of employment at Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,500 
u month. T can draw it quite easily; but so far as films are concerned, where 
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ib the firm who can pay so mrnelir I will have to start my own company. 1 
will do it as soon as I get the necessary capital. I am trying for it. 

Q. You have already referred to the haphazard manner in which produc- 
tion has gone on particularly in Bengal. Now, what struck me was that a 
very small part of actors and actresses are employed permanently, more 
people are taken on on the piece system. 

.1. Almost all the people are taken mi the mere ^vsteiu, except three or 

four . 

Q- ^ () you think such a condition can bo helpful for the cron turn of u him 
acting profession at all? 

A. Not at all. The piece system cannot answer ior this simple reason, 
because there is only one iirm actually producing on a large scale. The rest 
produce one or two films a year, so that there will be a very small chance of 
continued employment consequently people don’t care to act. 

Mr. *Wo;/.v: It would not he correct to say that these producers have their 
hands absolutely full, even the big producers P 
A. No. 

Q. And if they were assured of government contracts they could certainly 
employ men on a permanent basis ? 

si. Yes. Capita! would be attracted. I think this government contract 
would help to bring out the capitalist. 

Q. And find permanent and continuous employment for the artist, too, 
and help to establish a film acting profession, which at present is non-existent. ? 

.1. At present there is no profession. The profession does not exist. 

(J. Did they employ any director, the big producing concerns whom you 
have men tinned, did they employ any expert director permanent !v P 

.1. To begin with they had three directors, foreign. But they found it 
didn't pay. 1 have worked with both of them. I w r as associated with them 
both and one was paid a very big salary, Ms. 2, 000 or Its. KKJ a mouth with 
bis son practically, they were camera men. They called them directors and 
producers but it was a misuse of the term. 

Q. But did they do any direction at allp 

A. Well, they would sometimes say, “do this and do that*’. 

Q. But could they interpret the Indian sentiments P 

A. No. The productions are there to show. 

Q. Do you think that it is possible to derive any benefit from being placed 
under their charge as an apprentice? 

A. No, none, f don’t think there will he any very great benefit in being 
assistants to the type of men that wore brought out. There is a mistaken 
notion somewhere, .1 was reading it in the papers, that there are no comic 
indigenous films. 1 don’t know whether you have seen them. 

Air. Green : We have been told of a few, 

.4. There arc two or three very good films. Have you seen the films? 

Q. No, but 1 have seen one or two comic scenes and I have boon struck by 
the possibilities of the comic in Indian films. 

A. Oh yes. There is one man, whose face would have been a fortune if he 
had been born in America. 

Mr. N> 001/: You mean Chittaranjan Goswami? We saw him taking part 
in a film. 

Mr. Green: Very good indeed! 

A. I produced two films with him as the chief comedian. They were both 
very successful. But he does not get employment. 

Q* We were told by an American expert that the Indian productions 
which stood the best chance of getting a market in America wore two-reel 
comics. 

A. It would not be very difficult to produce two-reel comics of a good type. 
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Q. You don't think there would be any risk of Indians feeling they were 
being misrepresented? 

A. No, no. Supposing Indians produced them, why Bhould Indians be mis- 
represented. 

Chairman : What is the name of th© comic you have in mind? 

A. One is entitled “ Khoka Babu ” — the Old Infant. A boy of 18 or 20 
posing as a small child. His parents are very fond of him. He is the only 
child of a rich Bengali and he is always treated as a boy ought to be. The 
other is “The Bridegroom Market ”. 

Q- It must be very popular here but I don’t know* if they will understand 
it in England. 

A. Tho story is something like this. A man goes out to find a bridegroom 
for his daughter. There are stalls for bridegrooms, different types of bride 
grooms. 

Q. It is more a criticism of social conventions, isn’t it? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Neoyu : An idea has been put forward that a combination of foreign 
and Indian directors might be helpful in the production of certain pieces. 

A. Well, yes, but the Indian director ought to have the last word in the 
matter in anything connected with the story. 

Qs It has also been suggested that the control must be undivided. 

A. Certainly. If the directors are quarrelling you can’t get any work 
done. 

Mr. Green : Somebody must havo the final word. 

Chairman : But do you think the association for a time would be helpful, 
if they go and see how things should bo done? 

A. That would be much better. 

Q. And you don’t require a long stay for that? Six mouths would be 
enough P 

A. Quit© enough. 

Q. And they would be able to see tho studios actually at work. Ho .you 
think it would-be of any great use to bring out experts for training our men? 

A. They won’t train. Expert camera men were brought out but they 
would not develop in the presence of Indian assistants. 

Q. So that is your experience at Madans. 

A. But so far as production is concerned I don’t think 1 had much to 
learn from them. But they are very good camera men and they made a 
secret of it and of the formula. 

y. They would not show? That is what hap)K>ned also in the .... A 
Frenchwoman was brought in to do the work but she would not show it in 
the presence of Indians. 

A. Naturally, it is to her interest to keep the secret. As soon as people 
learn the work she would be turned out. 

Mr. Neogy: And the longer it takes for the Indian to learn the better for 
them P 

A. I think it is possible to learn this thing in Germany. 

Q. Now* about these government contracts. It was suggested that there 
might be a difference of 50 per cent, in the rates of production cost. Well, 
even if that is borne out by experience, would you be prepared to support 
that as a sort of indirect subsidy for this trade? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Then again, would you be prepared to turn out government work on • 
modest return, more modest than what you would expect from your entertain- 
ment pictures ? 

A. Oh yes, certainly. 
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return ^ ftV * n ® r °K ar ^ to the fact that it is sure work and you Ret a quick 

A, And .this government, work would help to bring in capital. At the pre- 
sent t line if I have to borrow money, I have to take it from the Marwari 
riundi-walla at 25 to GO per cent. 

Q. Your credit would be enhanced ? 

.4. Supposing I got a government contract, I could get mouev at 7 to I 
per cent. 

Chah'man: It gives you a reputation. 

.4. There is less risk in investing. At least the investor will think so. 

Mr. Green: Tt will add to your prestige. 

Mr. Neogy : The Director of Industries, Mr. Weston, stated that the Taj 
Mahal Film Co. had at one time approached him for some help and ho issued 
n sort of circular letter in your favour. Of what use was that let-tor to youP 

A. No use. 

Q. He did not keep himself in touch with you later P 

.4. No, you see. I remember I approached him. Dr. Duttn cam© to see 
our studio and they promised all sorts of things but when we went to him,— 
•t was the Indian Tea Cess Committee, they wanted to produce n film depict- 
ing all the stages of the tea industry,-- I didn’t get the order. 

Q. But who got it in the endP 

A. T don’t know. Because immediately after that 1 left the Taj Mahal 
But they didn’t get any industrial contract, so far as 1 know. 

Q. Have you any experience in censorship here? 

A. On the stag© certainly, and about films to a certain extent. 

Q. In what way would you like to see the methods of censorship improved ? 

A. Well, for myself as I stated T believe in provincial boards and there is 
no use for a central board, and the provincial board here in Bengal at least 
is very much police-ridden. Tt ought, to bo more non-official in character. At 
least there ought to be less of the police element. T would much rather like 
to see a European member of the T. C. 8. , or the T. E. 8., as chairman rather 
than the Police Commissioner. As it is the Police Commissioner has ample 
powers to stop a film if be considers it to be harmful, 

Q. But you don’t want him to be turned out? You want him to be a 
member? You don’t want the office of President to bo attached to the Police 
office? 

.1 And the office should bo representative. That is essential. 

Chmrman: In Bombay they have not got any police post. 

Mr. Neogy: We have just heard a complaint that mythological subjects 
are sometimes misrepresented. 

.4. Why sometimes? More often than not. 

Q. Mythological films as they are produced at present are very poor and 
von yourself have complained that the Indian standards of life have not been 
correctly represented. What is the remedy? A suggestion has been made 
that Government might set up a sort of board of advisers on which there 
should be high-class literary men, scientists, artists and so on, whose advice 
would be available to the trade. 

A. Where would the board be located? 

Q. That is a matter of detail. Where would you like to see it located? 

.4. T would like it. to be in Calcutta. But even then T don’t think the 
board would work a* effectively as one particular person. I rather think 
they should spend some of their takings. They take a lot, they spend nothing. 

Chairman: They should put. literary experts on the staff? 

Mr. Neogy : Can you depend upon the trad© .to do the necessary thing in 
this direction F 
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A . My idea is that if the quota system is introduced and if every house 
has to exhibit a certain number of Indian films, then naturally every exhi- 
bitor would try to get better films. 

But the quota system would assure them of a market. Where would 
the incentive for improvement come from? 

A* My idea is that if there are two rival houses. 

Q. Oh, you would depend in that case on the natural rivalry of exhibitors. 

A. And also the quality of the film. Because there would be an advisory 
hoard to see whether this is suitable or not suitable. 

Q. For the purpose of satisfying the quota, the board could certify cer- 
tain picture;; as fit for exhibition, and in order to satisfy the quota you must 
show those pictures only. That would improve the standard. Now, one last 
point. Tt bus Wen said that ae tresae* in Bengal and actors too have not got 
a film face. 

A. T don’t think there is much in that. What, is a film face? A< face 
with a character, that is all. 

Mr. (hrt'.n : Wc understand that people with small eyes do not make, good 
film faces. 

A. I think T have got. a very small pair of eves. 

Q. Well T am referring particularly to ladies. 

A. No. There will be no want of film faces. 

Mr. Ni'Ofjy : If only people would care to go about and search for them, 
they would get them? 

A. Oh yes. Tf they pay for the pleasure of looking at a film face. 

Q. Do you think that acting on the stage helps people to become actors 
and actresses for the screen? 

A. It does. Most of the film stars were originally on the stage. 

Q. You mean foreign stars? 

A. Yes. For example Mntheson Fang. TTe is one of the foremost film 
stars, and certainly he was quite n great actor. 1 can tell you that most of 
tl'.cni, 00 per cent, of them, were stage actors and actresses to beg it) with. 

Tt has been said that tin* standard of education of most of the actors 
and actresses is not sufficiently high to enable them to interpret things cor 
rectly. What- do you think of that? 

.4. No. T think at least in Bengal, in my theatre T have got II graduates 

Q. But. film actors? 

.4. Well for the pleasure of having an educated actor you must pay. At 
the present moment the actors are not paid well. So they get what they can, 
anybody from the streets. 

Chairman: As you put it, without a knowledge of Bankim Chandra 
CbaiterjiVs novels n film is produced by people who don’t know a word of 
Bengali. 

.4. Yes, that is done sometimes. For instance. ** Profulla ” was produced 
and the part of .Togesh. the hem, it is really n drama which shows the evil 
effects of drink, now this man becomes absolutely mad, he takes to hard drink- 
ing and becomes a D. T. patient, and this part was entrusted to a Pnrsi, who 
didn’t understand the part at all and it was not vrell done. 

Q. At the same time, I mnv tell you that the part of the priest in Tagore’s 
“ Sacrifice r ’ was taken by a Parsi. 

Tt was done remarkably well. 

Mr. Nrofjy; But what about actresses? They have not got much educa- 
tion ? 

.4. They have not got much hook education but certainly they understand 
better than men. My experience is that those girls learn much more tpiickly 
than thenae educated men. They have a fund of natural sympathy, 

! 
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